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Various  drcumstaiices  have  retarded  the  publicationr  of  tihos 
Tolnme^  wbich  was  intended  to  Lare  appeared  in  the  preeed- 
ii^jear*  Measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  a  stmrfef 
idiMy  in  future..  The  Society  have  materials  on  hand  wfth 
^ieh  thej  hope  soon  to  begin  the  publication  of  the  fouttii 
volume  of  this  series. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  catalogue,  in  1824,  the  library 
ef  the  society  has  been  considerably  increased :  so  mueh  so, 
that  an  additional  catalog!^  has  been  ordered  to  be  made, 
which  is  now  in  preparation.  Our  cabinet  also  has  been  e»- 
larged  by  numerous  contributions,  some  of  which  are  very 
valuable.  Among  them  may  be  particularized  the  collections 
of  Mexican  minerals  and  antiquities,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  munificence  of  our  fellow  member,  Mr  Poin- 
sett, late  minister  from  this  country  to  the  United  Mexican 
States, — the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  those  col- 
lections by  another  of  our  members,  Mr  William  H.  Keat- 
ing,— ^and  the  complete  series  of  the  various  earths  and  fossils 
developed  in  the  great  excavation  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  which  we  have  received  from  Andrew  Al- 
fred Dexter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  engineers  of  that  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  death  has  deprived  the 
society  of  many  of  its  most  valuable  members.  At  home  we 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  John  Adams, 
and  De  Witt  Clinton,  three  of  the  greatest  men  that  this 
country  has  produced :  next  to  them  we  must  place  our  late 
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venerated  president  William  Tilghman,  Dr  Adam  Seybert, 
Mr  Franqois  Adrian  Vanderkemp,  Mr  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
Dr  Samuel  Brown,  Dr  Stephen  Elliott,  the  founder  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
Professor  John  D.  Godman;  whose  deaths  have  left  a  void 
in  this  society  which  will  with  difficulty  be  filled. 

Among  those  of  our  foreign  members,  of  whom  death  has 
deprived  the  learned  world  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  particu- 
larly notice  that  illustrious  friend  and  patron  of  science.  Count 
Nicholas  Romanzoff,  Nicholas  Fuss,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Count  Lanjuinais,  Duke  de  Liani^ourt,  Bishop  Munter  of 
Copenhagen,  Thunberg,  Vater;  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  America  as  well  as  Europe.  We  have  also  lost 
Salazar  of  Colombia,  Stockier  of  Lisbon,  and  Torombert  of 
Lyons, — all  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  world.  At  the  same  time,  other  names  have  been 
added  to  our  list,  of  men  whom  the  society  are  proud  to 
reckon  among  their  associates. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  partly  belong  to  the  physical 
and  partly  to  the  moral  sciences.  In  this  the  society  has 
followed  the  example  of  several  learned  societies  in  Europe^ 
and  particularly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 
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Experiments  to  determine  the  comparatim  qiumtities  of  Heat 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Wood 
and  Coal  used  in  the  United  States^  for  Fuel;  amd^  also^  to 
determine  the  comparative  quantities  of  Heat  lost  by  the 
ordinary  apparatus  made  use  of  for  their  combustion.  By 
Marcus  Bull. — Read  April  7,  1826. 

The  experiments  on  fuel  detailed  in  the  following  paper, 
were  commenced  in  November,  1823,  and  were  prosecuted 
with  very  little  cessation,  until  June,  1824;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  together  with  subsequent  ill  health,  they 
were  suspended  until  May,  1825,  when  they  were  again 
resumed  with  undiminished  interest,  and  have  been  continued, 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  from  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

During  the  latter  of  these  periods,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  repeating  those  experiments  which  had  been  previously 
made,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  discovered  in  a  part  of  the 
apparatus,  the  removal  of  which,  was  found  to  change  the 
results ;  still,  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  variation 
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f2  ON  THE  HEAT  EVOLVED 

viras,  in  every  instance,  directly  proportional  to  the  results 
which  had  been  formerly  obtained. 

The  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  loss  of  heat 
sustained  by  using  apparatus  of  different  constructions  for  the 
combustion  of  fuel,  appeared  to  be  equally  necessary  with 
those  to  determine  its  comparative  efficiency. 

To  Professors  Hare  and  Patterson  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  under  obligations  for  their  kind  assistance 
in  my  experiments,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an 
opportunity  thus  publicly  to  tender  them  my  acknowledg- 
ments. 

The  importance  of  those  experiments,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  or  an 
improvement  in  the  domestic  economy  of  society,  by  which 
our  comforts  may  be  increased,  is  generally  admitted. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  the  United  States,  where,  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  fires  are  indispensable  to  human  com- 
fort, and  where,  consequently,  the  savings  of  a  large  portion 
of  tiie  poor,  during  the  summer,  are  often  inadequate  to  pur- 
chase a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  for  the  vnnter;  it  must,  obvi- 
ously, be  highly  important  to  ascertain,  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  d^erent  kinds  of  fuel;  as,  vnthout  this  knowledge, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  economising,  may  be  prodigal  through 
ignorance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  comparative  heat  disengaged  in  the 
combustion  of  the  different  varieties  of  wood  and  coal,  is  also 
important  in  various  processes  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  results  of  my  experiments  will  be  found  worthy  of 
attention,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 

Previous  to  describing  my  apparatus  or  experiments,  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  those  of  some  of  my  predecessors,  as,  in 
the  investigation  of  this  subject,  no  small  degree  of  inaccuracy 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  even  among  experimenters  of  high 
character. 

My  remarks  cannot  be  better  prefaced,  than  by  making  use 
of  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Ure,  on  the  subject  of  com- 
bustion. 
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^^  Lavoisier,  Crawford,  Dalton,  and  Rumford^  in  suecession, 
made  experiments  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
in  the  comhustion  of  various  bodies.  The  apparatus  used  by 
the  last  was  perfectly  simple,  and  perhaps  the  niost  precise  of 
the  whole.  The  heat  was  conducted  by  flattened  pipes  of 
metal,  into  the  heart  of  a  body  of  water,  and  was  measured  by 
the  temperature  imparted." 

From  the  general  table  of  results,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
me  to  extract  two,  to  show  the  force  of  the  succeeding  remark. 


Substances  burned,  one 
pound. 

Jce  melted  in  pounds. 

Lavoisier. 

Crawford. 

Dalton. 

Rumford. 

Olive  oil. 
Charcoal. 

149 
96.5 

89 
69 

104 
40 

94.07 

^'  The  discrepancies  in  the  preceding  table,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  necessity  of  new  experiments  on  the  subject.*' 

As  the  experiments  of  M.  Lavoisier,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  Mr. 
Dalton,  did  not  comprise  any  article  of  fuel  except  charcoal,  a 
more  particular  notice  of  tiiem  would  be  irrelevant  to  my 
purpose. 

The  experiments  of  Count  Rumford,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  different  woods, 
will  alone  be  examined.  In  his  very  just  remarks,  he  says, 
"Many  persons  have  already  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
relative  quantities  of  heat  furnished  by  wood  and  charcoal  in 
their  combustion;  but  the  results  of  their  inquiries  have  not 
been  satisfactory. 

Their  apparatus  has  been  too  imperfect,  not  to  leave  vast 
incertitude  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  investigations. 
Indeed,  the  subject  is  so  intricate  in  itself,  that  with  the  best 
instruments,  the  utmost  care  is  requisite,  lest,  after  much 
labour,  the  inquirer  should  be  forced  to  content  himself  with 
approximations  instead  of  accurate  results,  and  valuations, 
strictly  determined. 
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All  MTOods  contain  much  moisture,  even  when  apparently 
very  dry ;  and,  as  the  persons  alluded  to  have  neglected  to 
determine  the  quantities  of  absolutely  dry  wood,  burned  by 
them,  much  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  results  of  all  their 
experiments.  Another  source  of  uncertainty,  lies  in  the  great 
quantity  of  heat  suffered  to  escape  with  the  smoke  and  other 
products  of  the  combustion."*  Again,t  "attempts  have  been 
long  ago  made,  to  measure  the  heat  that  is  developed  in  the 
combustion  of  inflammable  substances ;  but  the  results  of  the 
experiments  have  been  so  contradictory,  and  the  methods 
employed  so  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  that  the 
undertaking  is  justly  considered  as  very  little  advanced*  I . 
had  attempted  it  at  three  different  times  within  these  twenty 
years,  but  without  success.  After  having  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  with  appa- 
ratus on  which  I  had  long  reflected,  and  afterwards  caused  to 
be  executed  by  skilful  workmen,  I  had  found  nothing,  how- 
ever, that  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  decisive  to  deserve  to  be 
made  public.  A  large  apparatus  in  copper,  more  than  twelve 
feet  long,  which  I  had  made  at  Munich  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
another  scarcely  less  expensive,  made  at  Paris  four  years  ago, 
which  I  have  still  in  my  laboratory,  attest  the  desire  I  have 
long  entertained,  of  finding  the  means  of  elucidating  a  ques- 
tion that  has  always  appeared  to  me  of  great  importance,  both 
with  regard  to  the  sciences  and  to  the  arts.  At  length,  how- 
ever, I  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  class,  that, 
after  all  my  fruitless  attempts,  I  have  discovered  a  very  simple 
method  of  measuring  the  heat  manifested  in  combustion,  and, 
this  even  with  such  precision,  as  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  Cahrimeter  used  by 
Count  Rumford,  more  particularly,  than  to  say,  that  it  consists 
of  a  small  copper  receiver  containing  water.  In  the  inside  is 
a  flat  worm,  also  made  of  copper,  bent  so  as  to  pass  horizon- 
tally three  times  from  one  end  of  the  receiver  to  the  other. 
This  worm  passes  down  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom^ 
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veoT  one  end  of  the  receiver,  to  which  it  is  sddered;  airi  the 
other  extremity  of  the  worm  passes  through  the  opposite  ^id 
of  the  receiver.  A  thermometer  is  iatfoduced  into  the  water 
contained  in  the  receiver ;  the  woods,  in  thick  shavings,  and 
other  combustible  bodies,  are  consumed  in  the  moyth  or  bottom 
of  the  worm,  and  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion,  is  im*" 
parted  to  the  water  during  its  passage  through  the  worm. 

The  experiments  consisted  in  elevating  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  receiver  10^^  commencing  at  5^  below,  and 
finishing  at  5®  above  the  temperature  of  the  room;  and  the 
comparison  was  made  between  the  weights  of  different  articles 
required  to  be  consumed  to  produce  this  effect,  tmihout  regard 
to  time. 

The  quantity  of  wood  consumed,  varied  from  59  to  111 
grains  in  each  experiment. 

Upon  these  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
passage  of  the  mercury  from  1  to  10^  on  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  performed 
in  all  the  experiments  in  equal periode  of  time;  and,  since  the 
water  would  require  unequal  increments  of  heat  in  equal  times, 
to  counterbalance  its  unequal  decrements,  and,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  different  capacities  for  heat  at  different  temperatures,  con- 
sequently, a  very  slight  inequality  in  point  of  time,  in  elevating 
the  mercury  between  the  several  degrees,  would  materially 
affect  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  only  a  few  grains  of 
the  combustible  were  consumed. 

To  these  causes,  and  the  absence  of  proper  means  to  take 
advantage  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
contained  in  the  woods,  may  be  attributed  the  inaccuracy  of 
Count  Rumford's  results ;  as  he  states  some  of  the  woods  to 
evolve,  by  the  combustion  of  equal  weights,  64  per  cent,  more 
heat  than  others;  whereas,  the  results  of  my  experiments  on 
forty-six  varieties  of.  wood,  in  equal  weights,  give  the  extremes 
of  difference  as  only  11  percent 

The  result  from  charcoal  is  not  given  in  the  tible^  but  the 
says,  that  "The  dry  vegetable  flesh  of  wood,  produces  more 
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heat  ID  its  eombustion,  fhaa  an  equal  weight  of  drjr  chtr- 
coal."* 

Bj  the  expreaskm  ^dry  vegetable  flesh/'  the  ooimt  means 
to  indieate  timt  portion  of  dry  wood  which  is  iEflammaUe^  w 
that  part  whiph  is  independent  of  the  charcoaL  Now  I  find, 
by  the  most  fiivmirable  comparison  for  this  portion  of  the 
woody  that  an  equal  weight  of  dry  charcoal,  produces  286 
per  cent,  more  heat  than  the  former,  and  by  the  least  favour- 
able comparison,  314  per  cent  more,  giving  a  mean  difference 
of  300  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  charcoal. 

it  will  be  jnroper  to  state  what  has  been  considered  as 
essential  requisdtes  to  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus,  that,  as 
the  description  proceeds,  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  is 
likely  to  possess,  may,  with  greater  facility  be  determined; 
and  this  will  be  done  under  three  heads,  with  explanatory 
remarks. 

1st  That  the  afpartdus  in  which  the  eambmtw^ 
be  90  eonstrueted^  that  aU^or  an  eqttal  proportion  of  aU  the 
heat  generated^  may  be  tneamjiredby  eame  unchanging  etandard. 

l^s  is  effected  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  more  particu- 
larly desnibed,  but  it  may  now  be  sufiSciently  understood,  by 
r^errii^  to  the  plate,  in  which  the  apparatus  and  the  interior 
of  file  room,  constructed  for  performing  the  e:q)eriments,  are 
shown  in  perspective.  At  £  is  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  stove-pipe,  and  another,  Fig.  6, 
is  suspended  from  the  side  wall  of  the  room. 

When  articles  are  submitted  to  combustion  in  the  stove,  the 
heat  is  so  completely  given  out  by  the  pipe,  tiiat  these  two 
thermometers,  indicate  exaetfy  the  same  degree  of  tempera* 
tnre. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  say  even  in  this  case,  that  a0 
the  heat  generated  is  imparted  to  the  air  of  the  room.  That 
small  portion  which  is  included  in  the  air  of  the  pipe,  and  passes 
off  into  the  chimney,  does  not  impart  its  heat  to  the  air  of  the 
room^  both  being  of  the  same  temperature,  consequently,  no 
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ijQteKhaiige  of  heat  can  take  place  between  them*  We  may 
consider  this  escape  of  heat,  however,  in  the  same  point  of 
light  as  we  do  that  which  is  conducted  olBT  bj  the  surfisce  of 
every  other  part  of  the  room,  with  this  difference — ^that  this 
particular  mr/aceqftwo  inches  diameter^  eofwcjfs  mare  heat  in 
a,  gioen  time^  than  any  other  equal  surface;  but  as  this  differ- 
ence is  uniform  in  all  the  experiments,  we  may  say,  compara- 
tively^ that  there  is  no  hss  of  heat,  as  it  is  the  ratio^  and  not 
the  positive  quantity  of  heat  disengaged,  which  we  vnsh  to 
discover. 

2d.  That  the  redpimi  body  be  always  affected  equally  by  the 
communication  of  the  same  heat. 

Air  has  been  selected  as  the  recipient  body,  because  we  are 
enabled  by  a  thermometer  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  heat 
communicated  to  it;  and  because  it  varies  very  little  in  its 
specific  heat,  under  the  ordinary  changes  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, and  its  hygrometric  changes  may  be  readily  counter^ 
acted. 

3.  That  the  surrounding  r^fngeniiingtnedium  be pernument 
at  any  required  temperature. 

In  consequence  of  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  not  only  daily,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
day,  to  devise  a  plan  which  should  strictly  comply  with  this 
requisition,  was  a  subject  which  caused  me  much  reflection 
and  perplexity.     The  room  selected  for  my  experiments,  was 
well  calculated,  in  every  respect,  (except  the  window,)  to  pre- 
vent an  immediate  influence  being  produced  in  its  temperature, 
by  the  ordinary  external  changes.     The  vrindow  being  large, 
I  determined  to  close  it  entirely,  and  to  perform  my  experi* 
ments  by  lamp  light,  and  it  was,  accordingly,  perfectly  closed 
on  the  inside  of  the  room,  with  boards,  which  were  well 
seasoned,  and  grooved  together,  leaving  a  i^ce  of  four  inches 
between  this  barricade  and  the  sashes  of  the  window.     This 
space  being  occupied^  with  confined  air^  was  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat    Finding  it  inconvenient,  and  objectionable  in  other 
respects,  to  experiment  with  artificial  light,  a  sash  with  four 
panes  of  glass  was  subsequently  inserted  in  this  barricade,  for 
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the  admission  of  light.  Every  part  of  the  room  was  fhett 
made  as  tight  as  possible,  and  to  furnish  the  room  with  the 
necessary  supply  of  air,  of  equal  temperature,  a  pipe  with  a 
valve  was  inserted  through  a  partition  into  an  adjoining  room^ 
as  its  temperature  was  necessarily  maintained  very  uniform, 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  Having  spent  nearly 
four  months  of  application  in  perfecting  my  apparatus,  and 
removing  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  at  the 
threshold  of  every  stage  of  the  investigation,  and  feeling  de-* 
sirous  to  avail  ihyself  of  any  improvements  which  might  be 
suggested  to  me,  either  in  the  apparatus,  or  the  intended  plan 
of  conducting  the  experiments,  I  invited  several  gentlemen  to 
examine  it  for  that  purpose,  and  among  them,  Dr.  Hare,  pro* 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  method  which  had  been  adopted,  as  described,  to  com^ 
ply  with  the  last  requisition,  did  not  appear  to  Dr.  Hare  to 
possess  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  was  necessary,  nor  did 
it  equal  that  which  every  other  part  of  the  apparatus,  together 
with  the  intended  plan  of  conducting  the  experiments,  as  de- 
scribed to  him,  appeared  to  possess.  Dr.  Hare  stated  to  me, 
that,  ^' he  had  long  been  under  the  impression,  that  no  accu- 
rate comparison  could  be  made  by  means  of  the  same  single 
room  heated  at  different  times,  with  different  fuel,  on  account 
ttf  the  varying  temperature  of  the  weather ;  nor  by  different 
rooms  at  the  same  time,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  two 
rooms  sufficiently  alike,  in  form,  aspect,  size,  and  materials. 
It  seemed  to  him  indispensable,  to  have  one  room  within 
another,  so  that,  in  the  interval,  a  uniformity  of  temperature 
might  be  artificially  sustained."  As  the  method  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hare,  removed  this  difficulty  with  which  I  had  unsuccess- 
fully contended,  no  time  was  lost  in  making  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  su^estion,  and  a  room  of  smaller  dimensions  was 
in  .consequence  constructed'within  the  room  originally  intend- 
ed for  my  experiments,  in  the  best  manner  which  my  archi- 
tect could  devise ;  by  which  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  produced 
on  all  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  interior  room,  and  this  air 
may  be  sustained  of  a  uniform  temperature. 
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A  description  of  the  apparatus,  plan  of  the  experiments, 
and  the  manner  of  experimenting,  will  now  he  detailed. 

In  a  room  with  a  floor  of  ahout  eleven  feet  hy  fourteen,  and 
nine  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  another  room  is  constructed, 
eight  feet  square  in  the  clear,  its  contents  heing  512  cuhic  feet 
The  plate  represents  the  iiiterior  of  this  room  in  perspective, 
and  as  these  rooms  may  now  be  considered  as  distinct,  I  shall, 
for  convenience,  designate  them  by  the  names  of  interior  and 
exterior. 

The  frame  of  the  interior  room  is  composed  of  scantling, 
three  inches  hy  four.  The  ends  of  the  posts,  and  top  and  bottom 
rails,  have  mortises,  with  tenons  passing  through  them,  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  project  about  four  inches,  and,  in  the  project!]]^ 
part  of  the  tenons,  are  transverse  mortises  for  wedges,  by  which 
the  frame  is  drawn  firmly  together*  The  floor  is  supported 
by  two  cross  pieces  of  scantling,  and  the  posts  and  rails  are 
grooved  through  the  centre,  to  receive  boards  one  inch  in  the 
clear,  vrith  which  the  room  is  enclosed.  The  boards  are  also 
grooved  together  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  so  that  the 
wedges  (there  being  no  nails  used  except  about  the  door  and 
window)  will  draw  every  part  of  the  room  tight,  and  correct, 
with  great  facility,  any  shrinking  of  the  boards  during  the 
process  of  seasoning,  which  it  was  necessary  to  perfect,  pre- 
vious to  any  experiments  being  made. 

The  interior  is  supported  by  its  four  posts,  six  inches  from 
the  floor  of  the  exterior  room,  there  being  the  same  distance 
between  the  ceilings,  and  a  much  greater  between  the  side 
walls,  the  air  therefore  circulates  freely  between  the  two  rooms. 
The  internal  surfaces  of  the  interior  room  are  made  as  white 
as  possible  with  lime-wash,  to  produce  equality  in  their  power 
of  conducting  heat.  The  body  of  the  stove.  Fig.  1.,  is  a  cylin- 
der, twelve  inches  in  height,  and  four  inches  diameter ;  the 
ash  pit  is  four  inches  deep,  and  four  inches  in  diameter ;  both 
are  made  of  common  sheet  iron,  and  separate,  fw  the  purpose 
of  introducing  between  them,  a  chamber,  or  concave  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  of  larger  dimensions,  perforated  with  holes  half  an 
inch  in  diameter;  and  on  this. chamber  the  body  of  the  stove 
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rests,  as  v^rill  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  enlarged  sectional 
vieviT  on  the  plate,  Fig.  2.  Three  inches  above  this  chamber 
is  another,  closely  fitted  within  the  body  of  the  stove,  and  per- 
forated vnth  holes  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  stove  above,  is  made  to  assume  the 
conical  shape  v^hich  it  presents,  with  the  apex  downwwds,  by 
coating  it  with  fire  clay,  so  as  to  expose  only  one  and  a  half 
inches  diameter  of  the  surface  of  the  chamber,  and  on  which 
the  fuel  rests.  The  space  between  the  chambers  is  necessary 
in  experimenting  on  anthracite  coals  in  small  quantities,  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  as  much  as  possible  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  body,  and  the  clay  coating 
is  also  necessary  in  the  same  experiments,  to  act  as  a  non-con- 
ductor. The  stove,  Fig.  1.,  is  supplied  with  air  through  aper- 
tures just  above  the  ash  pit,  or  lower  door,  and  to  lessen,  or 
close  these  apertures,  a  sliding  sheet  iron  hoop,  (not  shown  in 
the  engraving,)  is  fitted  with  great  accuracy.  The  middle 
door  is  necessary,  to  obtain  access  to  the  upper  chamber  when 
its  apertures  require  clearing,  during  an  experiment.  For 
heating  water,  a  tin  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  rests  on 
cleats,  between  the  upper  and  middle  doors.  This  vessel  is 
accurately  fitted  to  the  body  of  the  stove,  but  may  be  removed 
to  any  required  distance,  at  pleasure ;  and  we  may  thereby 
lessen  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  its  object  being  to  regu- 
late the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 

All  the  doors  of  the  stove  are  represented  as  open.  The  upper 
door  is  to  admit  the  fuel.  The  cone,  leading  from  the  body 
of  the  stove  to  the  pipe,  is  ten  inches  long,  and  very  accurately 
fitted  to  the  former,  but  removable  for  the  purpose  of  separatr 
ing  them,  to  take  from  the  stove  and  ash  pit,  the  unconsumed 
parts  of  any  body,  that  may  have  been  experimented  upon. 
This  is  done  with  facility,  as  the  pipe  is  supported  from  the 
ceilings  by  wires  which  sustain  it  in  its  place,  after  the  body 
of  the  stove  is  removed. 

In  the  cone,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  junction 
with  the  body  of  the  stove,  (which  in  this  place  is  made  flat,) 
is  an  aperture  one  inch  broad,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
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long,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  mito,  resting  on  a 
flange,  or  ledge,  and  kept  in  its  place  hy  a  wire  passing  round 
the  cone.  Through  this  plate  of  mica,  the  fire  may  he  seen, 
therehy  avoiding  the  necessity  of  opening  the  upper  door  for 
the  purpose  of  mere  examination. 

The  pipe  is  two  inches  diameter,  and  made  of  extra  thin 
hlaek  tin,  to  impart  the  heat  to  the  air  of  the  room  with  the 
least  possible  obstruction.  The  elbow  joints  are  each  nine 
inches  long.  The  whole  length  of  the  pipe  is  forty-two  feet  j 
and  this  was  found  insufficient  to  impart  to  the  air  of  the 
room  all  the  heat  generated,  there  being  a  loss  of  3^,  until  the 
tin  box.  A,  was  attached  to  the  pipe  near  its  extremity.  This 
box  is  fourteen  inches  long,  ten  inches  broad,  and  |ths  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  its  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are  ihade 
black.  In  passing  through  this  box,  the  warm  air  is  exposed 
to^a  much  larger  surface  than  that  presented  by  the  pipe,  and 
the  few  degrees  of  heat  which  it  before  contained,  are  by  this 
means  imparted  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

The  joints  of  the  pipe  are  perfectly  closed  by  clay  lute,  and 
its  whole  exterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  dead 
black  varnish,  made  to  resist  heat. 

The  valves  B,  C,  D,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
stove,  are  all  of  the  same  construction,  being  circular  pieces  of 
flat  thick  sheet  iron,  very  accurately  adjusted,  to  close  the  in- 
terior of  the  pipe.  Fig.  3,  represents  a  side  view  of  the  valve 
B,  standing  entirely  open.  The  wire  to  which  it  is  firmly  riveted, 
crosses  the  centre  of  the  valve,  and  passes  through  the  pipe. 
This  end  of  the  wire  serves  as  one  of  the  pivots  for  the  valve 
to  turn  upon,  and  the  other  end,  being  bent  into  a  half  circle,  is 
used  both  as  the  handle  to  turn  the  valve,  and  as  an  index  to  regu- 
late it.  The  point  of  this  enters  the  graduated  holes  in  the  dial ; 
Pig-  4,  which  is  a  front  view,  and  is  riveted  to  the  exterior  of 
the  pipe,  being  the  half  of  a  circle  of  flat  sheet  iron,  whose 
whole  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pipe.  The  handle  is 
bent  to  correspond  exactly  v^ith  the  flat  surface  of  the  valve,  by 
which  the  situation  of  the  handle  indicates  the  position  of  the 
valve  inside  of  the  pipe,  so  that  no  mistake  can  occur  in  iti 
use. 
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Being  well  aware  that  the  experiments  could  not' be  accu*' 
rately  performed,  unless  the  operator  should  at  all  times  pos- 
sess a  perfect  control  over  the  burning  body;  it  became 
necessary  after  attaching  the  box  A,  to  insert  the  cross  pipe 
with  the  valve  D,  by  which  the  current  of  air  through  the 
stove  may,  in  an  instant,  be  placed  at  its  maximum  in  quantity 
and  velocity,  if  permitted  to  pass  through  this  cross  pipe,  in 
place  of  passing  through  the  shallow  box  A. 

This  passage  is  useful  when  igniting  anthracite  coal,  in  which 
process,  the  coal,  as  well  as  all  other  combustible  bodies,  require 
to  be  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  before  they  will  ignite, 
during  which  process,  heat  being  absorbed,  and  not  disengaged, 
if  care  be  taken  to  close  this  valve  in  proper  time,  none  is  lost. 
Aj»  this  required  temperature  differs  not  only  in  different  bodies, 
and  in  the  different  component  parts  of  some  bodies,  but  is 
specific,  for  each,  it  may  for  convenience,  be  termed  their  heai 
of  ignition  or  accensum. 

This  passage  is  also  useful  in  some  experiments,  to  give  a 
momentary  impulse  to  the  inflammation,  of  certain  bodies,  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  great  loss  of  time,  in  heat- 
ing the  room  to  its  proper  temperature,  before  commencing 
an  experiment 

Considerable  difficulty  was  ejqierienced  in  getting  the  valves 
and  their  appendages  made  with  sufficient  accuracy,  but  when 
done,  as  half  of  the  arc  of  each  dial  is  divided  into  twenty  equal 
parts,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  current  of  air  to  supply  the 
body  in  combustion,  can  be  regulated  with  great  precision. 

The  valve  B,  is  particularly  useful  to  stop  at  a  proper  time 
the  combustion  of  those  bodies,  which  it  is  known  cannot  be 
wholly  consumed  in  the  stove,  and  this  is  done  almost  instanta- 
neously by  closing  this  valve,  and  sliding  down  the  hoop  which 
covers  the  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air. 

The  pipe  passes  through  the  side  wall  into  the  chimney  of 
the  exterior  room.  Near  the  end  of  the  pipe,  within  the  in- 
terior room,  is  an  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  E^  and  this  aperture  is  closed  by  a  tin  plate 
ebsely  fitted  to  the  stem  of  the  thermometer.     This  plate  is 
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eturved  to  fit  the  pipe,  and  is  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the 
aperture,  and  rest  upon  the  pipe.  The  hulh  of  the  thermo* 
meter  is  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  by  the  brass  scale 
being  made  shorter  than  usual,  and  resting  on  the  tin  plate, 
which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  small  quantity  of  clay  lute. 
This  thermometer  is  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the 
air  within  the  pipe,  previous  to  its  passing  into  the  chimney; 
and  as  I  have  never  found  the  bulb  discoloured  by  the  car- 
bonaceous particles  in  the  smoke,  and  thereby  rendered  more 
sensible,  as  it  was  feared  would  be  the  case,  I  am  induced  to  think 
very  little  ever  reaches  it,  being  previously  deposited  in  the 
pipe. 

Fig.  6$  is  another  mercurial  thermometer,  suspended  from 
the  side  wall  of  the  room.  Both  these  were  maide  expressly 
for  my  experiments,  and  to  correspond  in  their  scales  (which 
are  Fahrenheit's)  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  The 
thermometer.  Fig.  6,  is  used  to  measure  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  room,  and  is  placed  on  a  line  with  that  in  the 
pipe,  at  twelve  inches  distance.  The  bulb  is  screened  by  a  piece 
of  bright  planished  tin,  to  prevent  the  influence  of  heat  radiated 
from  any  part  of  the  stove  or  pipe,  while  it  does  not  prevent 
a  free  access  of  the  air  in  the  room,  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermo* 
meter. 

Fig.  7,  is  Mr.  Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  one  half  of 
which  is  passed  through  an  aperture  in  the  board  partition  into 
the  exterior  room,  and  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  divided  cork, 
which  encircles  a  part  of  the  syphon  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
sti-ument,  and  closes  the  aperture.  Both  bulbs  are  perfectly 
screened  by  large  pieces  of  bright  planished  tin,  not  shovni  in 
the  engraving.  This  instrument,  as  its  name  denotes,  mea- 
sures only  the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  two  rooms,  and 
as  it  does  this  with  peculiar  delicacy,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  my  purpose,  the  accuracy  of  my  experiments  depending  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  uniform  difference  of  temperature  in 
the  two  rooms ;  and  I  am  under  obligations  to  its  inventor,  and 
also,  to  Dr.  Hare,  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of 
lihe  latter  gentleman,  that  this  instrument  was  added  to  my 
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apparatos;  its  peculiar  applicability  to  my  exp^ments  not 
having  previously  occurred  to  me. 

The  differential  thermometer  used  in  my  experiments,  indi* 
Gated  20^,  to  I  ^  of  the  mercurial  thermometers,  and,  as  one  of 
the  bulbs  is  situated  in  the  interior  room,  it  can  only  be  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  temperature  of  that  room;  the  other  bulb 
being  in  the  exterior  room,  can  only  be  operated  upon  by  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  room ;  consequently,  any  change  of 
temperature  in  either  will  be  shown  on  the  scale,  the  instru- 
tnent  having  been  adjusted  with  great  care,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  tinged  liquor  will  stand  at  50^,  when  there  is  a  difference 
of  10°  between  the  mercurial  thermometers  placed  in  the  two 
rooms ;  and  from  its  superior  sensibility  in  detecting  incipient 
changes,  the  dlflferential  thermometer  may  almost  be  said  to 
possess  the  power  of  dimnat^fn^  whereby  the  operator  receives 
timely  notice  to  avoid  any  essential  error. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  tin  supply  pipe,  two  inches*  in  diameter.  This 
passes  through  the  floor  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  has 
an  elbow  joint  opening  towards  the  stove.  It  has  a  valve  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  air  found  necessary  to  be  admitted  into 
the  room  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  to  support  the 
combustion  in  the  stove.  This  valve,  when  once  adjusted,  re- 
mained the  same  through  all  the  experiments.  Whether  the 
precise  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  the 
operator,  and  to  support  the  combustion,  is  admitted  by  this 
pipe,  or  an  excess,  its  temperature  being  the  same,  and  the 
stove  being  supposed  alwa3rs  to  be  supplied  with  air  at  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  room,  and  to  require  about  the  same 
quantity  during  any  given  period  of  two  or  more  experiments, 
^e  air  admitted  being  also  of  equal  volume,  its  velocity  will 
be  the  same  under  all  changes  of  barometric  pressure ;  conse- 
quently, the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  during  the  time  required  to 
perform  each  experiment,  vnth  the  exception  of  an  immaterial 
variation  in  its  specific  heat,  to  be  hereafter  noticed;  and, 
the  results  of  the  experiments  cannot  be  affected  by  the  admis- 
sion of  an  excess  of  air,  they  being,  as  before  stated,  founded 
on  the  comparative,  and  not  the  positive  quantity  of  heat  evolved. 
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At  Fig.  8,  is  a  hygrometer  made  of  the  beard  of  the  wild 
oat,  enclosed  in  a  smdl  brass  case,  and  covered  with  glass.  This 
is  used  to  measnre  the  humidity  of  the  air,  which,  like  all  other 
bodies,  possesses  different  conducting  powers  as  its  hygrometrio 
state  varies,  by  which  its  specific  heat  or  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing caloric  is  increased  or  diminished ;  those  bodies  which  con- 
tain moisture  being  better  conductors  than  the  same  bodies 
when  dry.  The  comparative  capacities  of  water  and  dry  air, 
are,  as  1.000  to  .266,  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Delaroche 
and  Berard.  From  Sausseur's  experiments,  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  attracted  by  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere,  when  at  65''  of  Fahrenheit,  is  very  small;  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  requiring  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
grains  to  bring  it  from  the  state  of  perfect  dryness,  to  that  of 
extreme  moisture. 

Now,  as  the  various  sides  of  the  room  are  the  conducting 
media  by  which  the  heat  generated  in  the  room  is  dissipated, 
and  as  these  sides  are  in  contact  with  the  air  of  the  room,  and 
must  in  some  degree  be  influenced  by  its  hygrometric  state, 
they  will,  consequently,  become  more  or  less  powerful  con- 
ductors, as  this  varies.  To  produce  a  uniformity  in  this  re- 
spect, I  have,  by  the  aid  of  lliis  instrument,  and  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  tin  vessel  before  described,  taken  care  to  keep 
the  air  of  the  interior  room  in  the  same  hygrometric  state, 
during  the  various  experiments. 

The  barometer  at  Fig.  9,  requires  no  description,  and  is  not 
considered  an  essential  appendage  to  my  apparatus,  although 
convenient  as  a  check  upon  the  valves;  not,  however,  on  tilie 
common  supposition  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air 
through  the  stove  is  greater  under  one  pressure  than  another, 
estteru  paribus^  but  that  its  quantity  variies  with  its  density, 
more  being  contained  in  the  same  volume  at  one  pressure  than 
at  another. 

The  results  of  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes'  experiments  on 
gas^,  to  determine  their  q^ecijic  heats^  at  different  densities, 
show  that  the  specific  heat  of  atmospheric  air  does  not  vary 
more  than  .02,  between  29.6  and  30.5  inches  of  barometric 
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pressure.  These  being  the  extremes  during  my  experiments, 
the  difference  of  heat  required  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  air  between  any  two  experiments,  cannot  materially  affect 
their  results,  and  for  this  variation  no  correction  has  been  thought 
necessary. 

Having  described  the  construction  of  the  interior  room,  and 
its  apparatus,  it  remains  to  describe  the  exterior  room,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  860  cubic  feet,  after  deducting  542  feet  for 
the  space  occupied  by  the  interior  room,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  This  room  has  a  southern  aspect,  and 
is  defended  from  the  west  winds  by  a  building  projecting  be- 
yond it  ten  feet  south.  It  has  one  window,  with  blinds  on  the 
outside,  to  exclude,  when  necessary,  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the 
east  and  south  walls  are  of  brick,  and  are  ten  inches  in  thick** 
ness ;  the  remaining  two  are  partitions  of  lath  send  plaster,  four 
and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  separate  between  a  passage  on  the 
west,  and  a  room  on  the  north.  The  chimney  is  in  the  east 
wall.  A  small  stove  is  placed  in  this  room,  the  pipe  of  which 
passes  through  the  fire-board.  A  mercurial  thermometer,  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  placed  in  a  convenient 
situation,  on  a  line  with  those  in  the  interior  room,  and  on  a 
table  an  accurate  balance  is  suspended,  to  weigh  the  articles 
which  ate  to  be  subjected  to  experiment. 

The  plan  of  the  experiments  will  next  be  described. 

Equal  quantities  are  taken  of  each  article  by  weight,  pre- 
viously made  absolutely  dry ;  by  which  is  to  be  understood, 
that  state  of  deprivation  of  moisture  manifested  when  no  di- 
minution in  weight  can  be  effected  by  the  heat  of  a  stove  at 
250*  of  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  required  to  determine  the  period  of  time  which  the 
combustion  of  each  article  will  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  room  lO*'  higher  than  the  exterior;  and  the  time 
that  the  interior  room  is  thus  maintained  by  any  article,  gives 
its  true  relative  heat,  when  compared  with  the  time  which  any 
other  article  has  maintained  the  room  at  the  same  difference  of 
temperature.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  both  rooms  is 
supposed  to  remain  stationary^  the  increments  and  decrements 
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of  heat  wiU  therefore  be  equal,  in  equal  periods  of  time,  in  all 
the  experiments,  by  which  the  objections  made  against  the  pkm 
of  Count  Rumford's  experiments  are  considered  as  obviated. 

The  manner  of  experimenting  is  as  follows : 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  operator,  is  to  produce  the 
required  diffet*ence  of  10°  between  the  interior  and  exterior 
rooms,  and  to  arrange  the  necessary  coincident  circumstances 
for  its  perpetuation. 

As  no  artificial  refrigerating  means  can,  with  convenience, 
be  made  use  of  to  depress  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  room 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  necessary  'that  the 
temperature  of  this  room  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  higher 
than  any  elevation  which  will  occur  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  during  an  experiment,  othervnse  the  experiment 
must  fail. 

During  the  many  trials  of  the  apparatus  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  its  use,  and  to  lessen  the  great  difficulty  expe^ 
rienced  in  maintaining  the  uniform  difference  of  temperature 
required  between  the  interior  and  exterior  rooms,  the  following 
incident  occurred,  by  which  this  difficulty  was  entirely  ob- 
viated. 

In  the  month  of  June,  an  unusual  depression  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  had  tak^i  place  during  the  night 
season,  in  consequence  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  exterior 
room  was  found  on  the  following  morning  to  be  20"  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  Having  been  previously  obliged  to  experi- 
ment at  very  high  and  uncomfortable  temperatures,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  presuming  that  this 
depression  would  be  transient,  and  as  my  assistant,  who  attended 
to  the  exterior  room,  was  absent,  no  increase  was  made  in  its 
temperature,  as  had  formerly  been  done  under  similar  circum- 
stsmces.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  room  was  elevated, 
without  previous  calculation,  1 5-  above  that  of  the  exterior  room, 
at  the  period  of  commencement;  during  this  operation,  the 
thermometer  in  the  exterior  room  had  not  been  observed,  but 
on  ezaminaticm,  the  difference  was-  found  to  be  precisely  10" 
between  the  two  rooms ;  considerii^  it,  however,  as  a  fortuitous 
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occurrence,  no  investigation  of  the  cause  viras  at  that  time 
entered  into*  The  trial  experiment  v^as  commenced  under 
a  firm  belief  that  the  differential  thermometer  would  give 
immediate  notice  that  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  room 
required  correction,  but,  to  mj  aatonishmemt,  the  differential 
thermometer  v^as  found  to  vary  less  than  usual^  and  after  a  lapse 
of  three  hours,  although  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
was  found  to  have  been  elevated  12\  the  temperature  of  the 
exterior  room  remained  stationary ^  and  continued  so  until  the 
completion  of  the  experiment 

No  time  was  then  lost  in  attempting  to  discover  the  cause 
by  which  an  effect  so  desirable  had  been  produced,  and  when 
examined,  it  became  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  had  not  pre- 
viously been  discovered  by  calculation  and  experiment,  rather 
than  accident.     It  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner : 

The  interior  room  contains  513,  and  the  exterior  860  cubic 
feet  of  air.  As  the  heat  necessary  to  elevate  512  cubic  feet 
of  air  15%  is  gradually  transferred  to  860  cubic  feet,  c^mse*' 
quently,  it  must  increase  its  temperature  so  long  as  its  incre- 
ments are  greater  than  its  decrements,  and  should,  by  calcula- 
tion, csdteris  paribus^  augment  it  nearly  9"*,  instead  of  5%  as  was 
found  to  be  the  case ;  but  as  the  exterior  room  presents  very 
nearly  double  the  conducting  surface,  this  vidll  account  for  the^ 
difference. 

When  the  t^nperature  of  the  interior  room  is  thus  elevated 
15%  the  exterior  is  consequently  elevated  5",  by  which  the  re- 
quired difference  of  10**  is  produced,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  exterior  room  then  hecomes  stationary^  that  being  the  pre-^ 
cise  point  at  which  the  increments  and  decrements  of  heat  are 
equal  in  the  air  of  both  rooms. 

The  manner  of  producing  this  important  result  under  known 
circumstances,  being  established,  the  operator  has  only  to  seek 
for  the  same  result  in  a  different  place,  under  an  unknown,  or 
known  diffbrence  of  circumstances.  As  the  surface  of  the 
window  (the  barricade  having  been  removed)  is  the  only  part 
of  the  exterior  room  which  can  be  speedily  operated  upon  by 
ih^  oiidiiiary  changes  of  tke  atmo6{diei!e^  ttie  temperature  of 
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the  room,  must  therefore,  from  its  situation,  and  the  nature  of 
Its  walls,  change  very  little ;  if,  however,  during  an  experiment, 
any  indication  of  an  increase  in  its  temperature  is  observed, 
the  upper  sash  in  the  window,  which  is  suspended  with 
weights,  is  lowered  the  required  distance  to  correct  it;  but  if 
decreasing,  a  fire  of  wood  can  be  immediately  kindled  in  the 
stove,  a  lamp  being  kept  burning  in  this  room  for  the  purpose, 
although  never  required  but  in  two  instances  during  my  ex- 
periments. 

The  required  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two 
rooms  being  adjusted  as  described,  it  is  maintained  for  about 
half  an  hour  by  burning  dry  charcoal.  The  article  to  be  sub- 
jected to  experiment  is  then  accurately  weighed,  and  if  it 
is  wood,  the  unconsumed  charcoal  is  wholly  removed  from  the 
stove  by  a  small  pair  of  tongs,  and  deposited  in  another  room, 
and  the  wood  which  is  used  in  pieces  two  inches  long,  and 
half  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  ignited  by  applying  it 
to  the  flame  of  a  lamp;  but  if  it  is  any  of  the  species  of  coal 
which  cannot  be  ignited  per  se^  the  burning  eharcoal  is  taken 
from  the  stove  and  weighed,  and  its  quantity  either  increased 
or  diminished  so  as  to  make  half  an  ounce,  which  is  quickly 
returned  to  the  stove,  and  on  my  notes,  the  name  of  the  arti- 
cle, its  quantity,  and  the  time,  bysoi  accurate  watch,  are  then 
set  down,  together  with  the  state  of  the  thermometers,  the 
barometer,  and  hygrometer.  The  heights  of  the  thermometers^ 
are  noted  every  ten  minutes  during  the  experiment,  that  in  the 
exterior  room  being  always  known  by  comparing  the  mercu>- 
rial  and  differential  thermometers  of  the  interior  room. 

The  last  ten  minutes  of  time  which  is  entered  to  finish  aa 
.  experiment,  ii^  that  to  wbaeh  it  approaches  the  nearest ;  the  dif-* 
ference  therefore  from  the  proper  time,  cannot  be  more,  but 
will  generally  be  less,  than  five  minuter,  which  is,  in  many 
cases,  as  near  perhaps  as  it  can  be  determined,  and  the  greatest 
difference  stated  will  not  affect  the  mean  of  the  results  one 
per  cent.  '     ' 

The  anthracite  coal  cannot  be  wholly  consumed,  even  in: 
the  improved  state  of  the  stove,  the  upper  chamber  having  beea 
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introduced  after  its  first  construction,  to  provide  a  space  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  air  as  much  as  possible  before  coming 
in  contact  with  the  burning  body,  by  which  the  quantity 
remaining  unconsumed  is  reduced  from  two  ounces  to  less  than 
half  an  ounce.  That  portion  which  remains  unconsumed  after 
an  experiment,  including  the  small  particles  which  drop  through 
the  apertures  of  the  chambers  into  the  ash  pit,  are  washed  upon 
a  sieve^to  remove  the  ashes  and  any  other  foreign  matter,  and 
when  thoroughly  dried  in  a  crucible,  are  weighed  and  deducted 
from  the  original  weight 

In  making  up  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  charcoal 
is  used  to  ignite  the  body,  from  the  resulting  time  is  deducted 
so  much  as  is  known  by  previous  experiment  to  have  arisen  from 
ft  portion  of  charcoal  equal  in  weight  to  that  used.  Those 
bituminous  coals  which  fuse  and  cake  in  the  process  of  coaking,^ 
are  the  most  troublesome  to  manage  in  smidl  quantities,  from 
the  inconstant  manner  in  which  the  bituminous  part  bums,  and 
its  tendency  to  become  extinguished  the  moment  that  portion 
IS  consumed ;  the  combustion  of  the  bitumen  not  producing 
the  heat  of  ignition  required  by  the  carbonaceous  piol  to  con* 
tinue  the  process  of  combustion,  and  the  surface  being  partially 
covered  with  Ihe  deposite  from  the  pyrites,  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult to  ignite,  and  requires  to  be  broken  asunder  to  present  a 
fresh  surface.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  was  found  neces^ 
sary  to  use  the  coal  in  very  small  pieces,  and  occasionally  to* 
take  from  the  stove  such  parts  as  had  coaked,  break  them  in 
pieces,  and  return  them  to  the  stove  as  required,  which,  when 
ignited,  will  bum  permanently,  and  the  heat  required  to  coak 
the  remainiiig  part  of  the  cod  is  thereby  produced.  During 
tedious  experiments,  the  operator  is  sometimes  under  thd  ne* 
cessity  of  passing  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  room,  but  if 
done  with  proper  caution,  the  differential  thermometer  is  never 
affected  thereby. 

The  animal  heat  imparted  to  the  air  of  the  room  by  the 
Iterator,  must  be  noticed.  This,  undeir  ordinaay  exertion  of 
the  muscles,  being  equal  both  in  temperature  and  quantity,  as 
determined  by  Dr»  Crawford,  and  being  the  same  during  the 
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period  of  each  experiment,  the  results  will  not  he  affected 
thereby. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  experiments  have  been  per- 
formed^ is  a  delicate  subject  for  me  to  expatiate  upon,  but  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  say,  that  all  means  within  my  power 
have  been  used  to  render  the  results  as  accurate  as  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  These  results  will  be  found 
in  the  general  table. 

From  the  diversity  in  these  results,  it  is  apparent,  that  equal 
weights  of  different  combustible  bodies  vary  materially  in  the 
qtfantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  their  combustion.  The  woodd 
differ  less  perhaps  in  e^ual  weights  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, and  that  difference  will  be  found  to  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  different  quantities  of  carbon  they  contain ;  they  are 
however  of  very  different  value  in  equal  quantities  by  measure^  in 
consequence  of  the  great  disparity  in  their  weight.  This  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  those  coals  which  are  sold  by  measure  and 
not  by  weight,  from  which  circumstance,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  caution  those  who  would  attempt  to  ascertain  the  valit^  of 
different  artidesf  of  fuel  by  merely  comparing  their  different 
results  of  heat  in  the  table,  without  regard  to  their  different 
Weights.  The  results  being  comparisons  between  articles  in 
equal  weights,  cannot  be  compared  with  quantities  by  measure 
dlone;  hence  the  necessity  of  determining  the  weights  of  a 
given  bulk  of  those  articles  sold  in  this  manner,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  table  in  their  respective  columns,  the  manner  of 
obtaining  which  will  be  hereafter  detailed.  The  object  of  my 
experiments  being  practical  utility,  rather  thah  scientific  re- 
stearch,  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  that  desirable 
object,  I  have  estimated  the  comparative  values  of  the  different 
articles.  These  will  be  found  in  the  last  column  of  the  table, 
and  are  equally  applicable  not  only  to  every  market,  but  for 
every  change  in  the  prices  that  can  take  place. 

The  standard  taken  is  shell-bark  hickory,  that  being  of 
greater  weight  than  a  cord  of  any  other  wood  in  the  table,  and 
disengaging  in  its  combu^on  an  equal  quantity  of  heat  from 
any  given  weight. 
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The  comparative  numbers  express  the  value  of  one  cord  of 
each  of  the  woods,  one  ton  of  the  anthracite  coals,  and  one 
hundred  bushels  of  the  bituminous  coals,  charcoal  and  coak, 
and  although  no  one  market  is  supposed  to  furnish  for  fuel 
every  kind  of  virood  contained  in  the  table,  yet  the  principal 
part  will  probably  be  found,  and  in  markets  where  the  woods 
are  much  mixed,  averages  may  easily  be  made  adapted  to  those 
markets.  The  column  of  comparative  values  was  found  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  time  that  a  given  weight  of  it  maintained  the  air  of  the 
room  at  a  given  temperature,  and  also  to  its  weight.  Hence 
assuming  shell-bark  hickory  for  a  standard,  since  one  pound  of 
this  wood  maintained  the  air  of  the  room  at  the  given  tempe- 
rature 400  minutes,  this  being  multiplied  by  4469,  the  weight 
of  a  cord  of  this  wood,  we  obtain  1787600  minutes  as  the  time 
which  the  air  of  the  room  would  have  been  maintained  at  the 
given  temperature,  by  consuming  one  cord  of  this  wood. 

We  then  have  the  following  proportion.  As  the  product  in 
time  corresponding  to  one  cord  of  shell-bark  hickory,  ( 1 787600) 
is  to  its  assumed  value  (100)  so  is  the  product  of  the  weight 
of  a  given  quantity  of  any  otiier  article  into  the  time  that  one 
pound  of  it  would  maintain  the  air  of  the  room  at  the  given 
temperature,  to  the  value  of  the  given  quantity  of  this  article. 

Thus  for  a  cord  of  white  ash  wood : 

As  1787600  :  100  :;  3450x400  =  138000000  :  77 

For  a  ton  of  Lehigh  coal,  of  2240  pounds  : 

As  1787600: 100  : ;  2240x790=176960000  :  99 

For  100  bushels  of  cannel  coal  weighing  6555  pounds : 

As  1787600 :  100 : :  6525x630=41107^5000 : 230* 

A  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  facility  with 
which  the  comparisons  may  be  made.  For  this  purpose,  we 
will  assume  the  price  of  shell-bark  hickory  wqod  as  at  six  dol- 
lars for  a  cord  of  138  cubic  feet,  this  being  the  average  price 
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in  this  market,  and  compare  it  with  a  cord  of  red-keart  hickory. 
The  comparativevalue  of  the  former  is  100,  and  of  the  latter  81. 
We  then  have  the  following  statement.  As  100 :  600 : :  81 :  486- 
Four  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  heing  the  comparative  value 
of  a  cord  of  red-heart  hickory,  and  the  diflference  hetween 
the  price  of  this  wood  and  its  comparative  value  thus  ascer- 
tained, shows  how  much  dearer  or  cheaper  it  is  than  the  wood 
with  which  it  has  heen  compared.  We  will  suppose  the  price 
of  red-heart  hickory  to  he  5.75  and  that  of  chesnut  white  oak 
tobeSdoUars.  Then  81 :  575::  86: 6 10,  is  the  value  of  the  latter, 
which  being  sold  at  5  dollars,  is  cheaper  by  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents,  than  the  red-heart  hickory.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the 
comparative  numbers  for  the  eleven  diiOTerent  species  of  oaks, 
which  is  69,  and  compare  them  at  5  dollars,  with  shell-bark 
hickory  at  6  dollars,  IQO :  600 : :  69 :  414,  is  the  average  value  of 
those  oaks,  and  at  the  prices  specified,  the  hickory  is  the  cheapest 
by  nearly  one  dollar. 

A  mere  examination  of  the  comparative  numbers,  will  show 
that  a  cord  of  white  birch  is  52  pr.  ct.  less  in  value  than  a  cord  of 
shell-bark  hickory,  and  the  difference  per  cent,  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  comparative  numbers  between  any  two  articles 
sold  at  the  same  price* 

We  will  now  extend  the  comparison  to  some  of  the  coals :  and 
take  for  this  purpose  one  pord  of  shell-bark  hickory,  at  6  dol* 
lars,  and  determine  the  comparative  value  of  one  ton  of  Lehigh 
Coal.  As  100  :  600  ::  99  :  594,  which  shows  them  to  be 
of  nearly  the  same  value,  supposing  each  article  to  be  con- 
sumed under  the  same  circumstances;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  as  this  objection  has  been  frequently  stated  to  me  by 
those  who  have  confounded  two  distinct  subjects,  a  momentary- 
digression  will  be  excused,  to  show  the  futility  and  irrelevancy 
of  this  objection.  It  is  admitted  that  there  may  be  greater 
disparity  between  the  manner  of  consuming  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  than  actually  exists  in  their  comparative  value  as  usually 
sold  ^  but  this  difference  does  not  enhance  or  depress  the  value 
of  the  different  articles,  provided  it  is  practicable  to  consume 
tiiem  in  the  same  manner,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
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may  be  ddne-  The  iDtrinsic  vatue  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  and  the  loss  or  gain  experienced  by  the  different  construc- 
tions of  the  apparatus  used  for  their  combustion,  are  distinct 
subjects  of  inquiry,  and  although  both  are  necessary  to  be 
known,  to  effect  any  valuable  improvement  in  the  selection  of 
the  one  and  the  construction  of  the  other,  yet  it  does  not  foUovir 
as  a  consequence,  because  the  construction  of  a  grate  used 
for  the  combustion  of  Lehigh  coal,  is  more  economical  than  an 
open  fire-place,  that,  therefore,  one  ton  of  the  coal  possesses 
greater  intrinsic  value  than  one  cord  of  shell-bark  hickory 
wood,  as  it  would  be  equally  relevant,  to  say,  that  the  coal  is 
intrinsicaUy  of  less  value,  because  the  wood  may  be  consumed 
in  a  sheet  iron  stove,  which  is  a  much  more  economical  appa- 
ratus than  the  grate. 

We  Mrill  resume  the  subject  by  comparing  one  ton  of  Lehigh 
coal,  at  seven  dollars,  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  Newcastle 
coal,  at  thirty-five  dollars,  which  are  the  present  prices  in  this 
market  As  99  :  700  ::  198  :  1400,  from  which,  it  appears 
that  fifty  bushels  of  this  coal  are  precisely  equal  in  value  to 
one  ton  of  Lehigh  coal,  but  as  the  Newrastle  coal  will  cost 
seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  Lehigh^  coal  costs 
only  seven  dollars,  the  latter  is  the  cheaper  article  of  fuel  by 
150  per  cent. 

If  the  value  of  a  chaldron  or  bushel  of  the  bituminous  coal" 
is  required,  the  manner  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  either  ques^ 
tion,  is  obvious. 

It  vrill  be  apparent,  that  although  shell-bark  hickory  has 
been  taken,  for  convenience,  as  the  standard,  to  construct  the 
column  of  comparative  values,  the  economist  should  take  the 
cheapest  article  of  fuel  in  the  market^  as  his  standard  of  comt;- 
parison. 

The  experiments  on  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna, 
and  I^ckawaxen  coalis  were  repeated  a  number  of  times  in  dif«^ 
ferent  qu«itities,  but  the  results  were  found  to  be  uniformly 
the  same.  Considerable  difference  was  found  in  the  results  of 
pine  charcoal,  when  taken  promiscuously  fromdifferent  parcels 
as  brought  to  market,  in  consequence  of  tibe^imperfeet  manner 
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in  which  the  charring  process  had  heen  conducted,  but  as 
these  coals  are  sold  by  measure,  and  not  by  weight,  and  as  the 
bulk  is  not  materially  diminished  in  perfecting  tibe  process,  the 
loss  sustained  from  this  circumstance  being  in  part  compensated 
by  the  heat  disengaged  in  expelling  the  remaining  infl^mable 
matter,  we  may  consider  this  defect,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  un- 
important; the  result,  however,  is  given  for  perfect  charcoal. 

The  coak  used  to  experiment  upon  was  produced  in  the  large 
vray,  and  that  which  was  most  free  from  earthy,  or  other  fo- 
reign mattCT,  as  well  as  most  perfect  in  other  respects,  was 
selected.  The  result  is  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  ahows 
that  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it  contains  as  much 
carbonaceous  matter  as  charcoal,  in  equal  weights,  is  erroneous, 
and  what  is  still  more  erroneous  is,  the  opinion  that  any  given 
quantity  of  coak,  by  measure^  will  in  its  combustion  disengage 
as  much  heat  as  an  equal  quantity  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is 
produced.  One  bushel  of  bituminous  coal  produces  in  retorts 
about  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  coak,  in  consequence  of  swell* 
ivug  during  the  process,  and  yet  its  specific  gravity  is  stated,  in 
some  tables,  as  nearly  equal  to  the  coal. 

The  composition  balls  of  Lehighjcoal,  charcoal,  and  fire  clay, 
were  mad^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  very  eco- 
nomical fuel  might  not  be  formed  of  the  culm  or  fine  portions 
of  the  two  former,  by  combining  them  with  the  latter  article, 
as  they  possess  very  little  value,  and  the  same  practice  having 
been  adopted  with  considerable  advantage  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  fire  produced  by  these  balls  was  found  to  be  very  clean 
and  beautiful  in  its  appearance ;  its  superior  cleanliness  is  in 
consequence  of  the  ashes  being  retained  by  the  clay,  and  the 
balls  were  found  to  retain  their  original  shape,  after  they  were 
deprived  of  the  combustible  materials.  The  beauty  of  the  fire 
is  enhanced  by  the  shape  and  equality  in  the  size  of  the  balls, 
which,  during  the  combustion,  present  uniform  luminous  faces* 
No  difficulty  was  found  in  igniting  or  perfectly  consuming  the 
combustible  materials  of  the  balls,  and  the  loss  in  heat,  when 
compared  vrith  the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity  of  each 
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article,  in  their  usual  states  of  aggregation,  was  found  to  be  only 
three  per  cent. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  experiments  were  made  with 
the  best  quality  of  every  article  that  could  be  procured,  and 
as  some  slight  difference  may  exist  between  wood  of  different 
ages,  the  medium  sizes  were  selected.  Those  woods  and  coals 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  England  States,  were  obtained 
from  thence.  The  Rhode-Island  and  Worcester  coals  were 
procured  for  me  by  an  obliging  friend  in  Boston,  who  stated 
that  the  coals  were  selected  with  care,  but,  that  the  Worcester 
coal  being  a  recent  discovery,  and  the  parcel  sent  having  been 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  fair  sample  of  the  coal  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
lower  strata. 

Many  and  insuperable  difficulties  presented  themselves,  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  by  common  methods  the  weight  of 
dry  wood  in  a  cord  of  each  kind.  The  plan  adopted,  and 
which  appeared  most  likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  was 
as  follows.  From  a  pile  of  swamp  white  oak  of  medium  size, 
which  had  been  cut  the  preceding  winter,  and  weather  seasoned 
during  the  interval,  (this  being  the  state  in  which  the  largest 
portion  of  wood  is  sold,)  a  half  cord,  or  sixty-four  cubic  feet. 
Was  accurately  measured,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  1928 
avoirdupois  pounds.  From  this  half  cord  was  taken  in  various 
sizes,  a  sufficient  number  of  sticks  to  allow  one  piece  to  be 
sawn  from  each,  twelve  inches  long,  to  produce  ^V  part  of  the 
whole  weight,  which  being  done,  the  pieces  of  wood  were  placed 
in  a  foot  ^^corder^^^  or  space  twelve  inches  square,  made  by  nail- 
ing four  pieces  of  board  together  at  the  ends ;  but  the  wood 
not  being  found  to  fill  it  equally  in  the  first  instance,  other  pieces 
were  substituted,  of  equal  weighty  until  the  interstices  between 
the  sticks  presented  a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  wood,  as 
ordinarily  piled  up  for  sale. 

This  parcel  of  wood  was  then  perfectly  dried  in  an  oven, 
and  its  solid  content  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  displaced.  To  perform  this  operation,  a  tin  box  was 
used,  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  wide  at  the  open  top, 
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which  was  set  into  a  large  tin  funnel,  and  the  water  displaced 
by  the  wood  was  conveyed  by  the  latter  into  an  earthen  vessel 
placed  underneath  for  its  reception.  The  pieces  of  wood  were 
taken  separately,  and  into  one  end  of  each,  a  small  awl  was 
inserted  a  sufficient  distance  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  stick, 
and  by  which  it  could  be  accurately  and  expeditiously  im- 
mersed in  the  water.  As  the  surface  of  the  wood  could  not 
be  made  impervious  to  water  without  a  change  in  its  bulk,  it 
became  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  possible;  the  wood,  however,  being  perfectly  dry,  its 
surface  was  covered  with  dust,  which  caused  it  to  repel  the 
water  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  found  it  could  be  immersed 
steadily,  and  yet  with  such  facility,  as  to  be  left  nearly  dry 
if  shaken  immediately  on  being  vdthdrawn  from  the  water, 
and  this  was  determined  by  the  very  slight  addition  which  was 
found  to  have  been  made  to  its  weight  by  the  immersion.  For 
this  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  water  used  being 
at  55^  Fahrenheit,  a  correction  was  made  and  added  to  the 
quantity  of  water  displaced,  although  a  partial  compensation 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  by  the  expansion  pro- 
duced in  the  wood  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  this 
portion  of  the  water. 

The  water  displaced  was  measured  in  a  deep  narrow  vessel, 
provided  with  a  sliding  scale,  fitted  to  its  interior,  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  found  to  be  965  cubic  inches,  from  which  the  quan- 
tity of  plenum^  or  solid  dry  wood,  in  a  cord  taken  under  the 
circumstances  described,  was  found  to  be  7 1  ^  cubic  feet,  leaving 
A  deficiency  for  the  interstices  and  diminution  in  volume  by 
drying  of  56^  cubic  feet.     Thus, 

1 :  965 ; :  128 :  1£3520,  which  -5-  1728  =  71.^*7%  ^^^'^  ^^^• 

The  method  taken,  it  is  supposed,  will  give  the  average 
quantity  of  combustible  matter^  in  a  cord  of  wood,  as  usually 
sold,  it  being  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  scale  adapted  to  every 
change  in  volume  produced  by  the  different  degrees  of  humi- 
dity, of  which  the  woods  are  susceptible. 

The  solid  content  of  a  cord  of  wood  being  known,  if  the 
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specific  gravity  of  any  wood  is  correctly  ascertained,  its  absolute 
weight  may  be  determined  thereby. 

The  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
wood,  as  laid  down  in  the  books,  is  manifestly  incorrect,  as  the 
absorption  of  water,  during  its  immersion,  produces  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  magnitude  of  the  body,  not  compensated  for  by 
adding  to  the  water  weight,  if  the  body  is  lighter,  (or  deduct- 
ing, if  heavier  than  water,)  the  weight  of  water  found  to  have 
been  absorbed,  and  this  absorption  must  constitute  complete 
saturation  before  the  water  weight  can  be  accurately  ascertained^ 
because,  during  this  process  of  absorption,  the  air  being  con- 
stantly expelled  from  the  body,  part  of  it  adheres  to  it  in  small 
globules,  and  renders  it  more  buoyant,  in  proportion  as  this  bulk 
of  air  is  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  the  body ;  consequently, 
the  body  weighs  less  than  it  should  do,  and  this  cause  of  error 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  an  attempt  to  weigh  the  body  ''expe- 
ditiously" as  is  recommended.  During  this  necessary  process  of 
saturating  the  body  with  water,  the  wood  increases  in  magni- 
tude, and  its  specific  gravity  will  be  found  less  than  it  should 
be ;  and  the  difference  will  be  seen  to  be  very  considerable, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  piece  of  dry 
wood,  weighing  in  air  11.15  grains,  was,  by  the  common  me- 
thod found  to  be  .556,  and  the  same  piece  of  wood  being  then 
dried  with  great  care  to  its  former  weight,  its  specific  gravity 
found  by  a  process  free  from  this  objection,  (hereafter  to  be 
described,)  was  .619,  the  difference  in  which  would  be  283  lbs. 
in  one  cord  of  wood. 

The  specific  gravity  of  those  bodies  which  do  not  change 
in  their  magnitude  by  the  absorption  of  water,  and  which  have 
no  fissures^  may  be  correctly  obtained  by  the  common  method, 
as  the  water  absorbed  is  retained  in  the  body,  and  can  thereby 
be  ascertained,  as  it  will  be  of  the  exact  weight  by  which  the 
water  weight  had  been  increased  or  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  the  expulsion  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air  from  the  body. 

Our  object  in  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies, 
is  to  find  the  proportion  of  their  weights  under  the  same 
Toluipe.    Now,  by  the  volume  of  a  body,  is  to  be  understood 
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the  entire  $pace  eactesed  within  its  exterior  surface,  including 
its  pores  and  fissures.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  determin- 
ing the  sp.  gr.  by  the  usual  method  of  the  hydrostatic  balance, 
to  use  some  means  for  preventing  the  water  from  insinuating 
itself  into  the  pores  and  fissures  of  such  bodies  as  are  not  of  a 
perfectly  compact  texture.  I£  the  article  employed  for  this 
purpose  be  of  a  sp.  gr*  different  from  water,  and  if  (as  will 
almost  always  be  the  case)  it  protrude  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  body  so  as  to  enlarge  the  bulk,  it  will  be  necessary  not 
only  to  know  its  weight  in  air,  but  its  specific  gravity ;  and  even 
then  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  correction  of  the  water 
weight  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  the  article  made 
use  of  may  sustain  in  its  specific  gravity  by  pressure  in  apply- 
ing it  to  the  body,  and  also,  from  the  different  specific  gravity 
of  different  parts  of  articles  not  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  determine  with  great  accuracy 
the  specific  gravities  of  dry  wood,  charcoal,  and  the  mineral 
coals,  all  of  which  absorb  water  and  present  more  or  less  fissures, 
and  as  I  wished  to  relieve  myself  from  liability  to  inaccu-- 
racies  from  the  sources  which  have  been  detailed,  I  determined 
to  make  a  compound  which  should  be  convenient  to  use,  and 
whose  specific  gravity  should  be  precisely  that  of  water  at  60^ 
Fahrenheit. 

This  was  effected  with  white  wax  and  yellow  rosin ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  former  was  .967,  and  of  the  latter  1.079. 
The  compound  was  of  the  best  possible  consistence,  and 
whether  compressed  by  mechanical  means  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, or  expanded  by  the  temperature  of  water  at  120^,  it 
would  in  either  case  be  unity  when  brought  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  60®,  and  the  whole  mass  was  perfectly  uniform. 

The  difficulty  of  producing  this  compound  was  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  mass  weighed  at  the  commencement  about  two 
ounces,  taken  by  arithmetical  calculation  in  the  proportions 
supposed  to  be  necessar^i,  which  were  46  grains  of  rosin  to  100 
grains  of  wax,  and  although  the  smallest  additions  Supposed 
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necessary,  were  made  at  each  time  to  this  mass,  from  two  efter 
masses  of  the  same  articles  compounded,  whose  specific  gravi- 
ties were  known  to  be  about  •SSS  and  1.005,  the  mass  weighed 
when  finished  more  than  thirty  ounces,  and  required  seven  days 
to  accomplish  the  undertakii^,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  found  to  have  been  used,  were  about  23  grains  of 
rosin  to  100  ^ains  of  wax.  Having  had  occasion  to  use  some 
of  this  compound  within  a  short  time,  I  regret  to  say,  that  the 
lapse  of  two  years  since  it  was'  made,  has  produced  a  change 
in  its  specific  gravity,  it  being  now  1.004  in  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60**  Fahrenheit. 

The  pieces  of  wood  being  made  positively  dry,  in  the  manner 
described  for  drying  those  experimented  upon,  they  were  covered 
vnth  the  compound  described  without  regard  to  its  weight,  and 
their  specific  gravities  being  ascertained,  the  absolute  weight 
of  dry  wood  in  a  cord  of  each  was  found  in  the  following  man- 
ner, and  will  be  seen  in  the  table. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  substance,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  1,  is  known  to  be  very  nearly  1000  ounces,  or  62^ 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Hence,  to  find  the  weight  of  a  cord  of 
wood,  or  71^  cubic  feet  of  plenum^  of  specific  gravity  1,  (for 
example,  shell-bark  hickory)  we  have  only  to  multiply  71.5 
by  62.5,  which  gives  us  4468.75.  Now,  to  find  the  weight 
of  a  cord  of  wood,  of  any  other  specific  gravity,  we  say.  As  unity 
is  to  (4468.75)  the  weight  of  a  cord  at  specific  gravity  1,  so  is 
the  given  specific  gravity,  to  the  weight  of  a  cord  at  that  specific 
gravity.  Thus,  for  white  ash;  1 : 4468.75::. 772: 3449.87 
pounds.  In  fact,  we  have,  in  any  case,  merely  to  multiply 
4468.75  by  the  specific  gravity  of  any  other  wood,  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  a  cord  of  tUs  wood,  in  pounds  and  decimals  avoir- 
dupois. 

The  quantity  of  charcoal  which  can,  by  th«  best  conducted 
process,  be  obtained  from  the  different  woods,  was  deemed 
an  inquiry  of  considerable  importance,  there  being  great  dis- 
crepancies in  the  results  of  different  experimenters  on  this 
subject,  and  from  the  vast  importance  and  consumption  of  this 
article  in  the  arts  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  process  of 
smelting  iron  ore.    For  this  purpose  all  attempts  hitherto  made 
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in  this  country  to  substitute  anthraeite  coals,  have  proved  nuga- 
tory;  and,  as  equally  unsuccessful  results  have  attended  tlfe  nu- 
merous and  wdl  conducted  experiments,  which  have  been 
made  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  to  substitute  anthracite 
coals  for  coak,  in  the  same  important  process,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  national  interest,  that  our  forests,  intended  for  this 
purpose,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  wasted  by  conducting  the 
charring  process  in  an  improper  manner,, and  this  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  first  knowing  the  positive  quantity  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  different  woods,  from  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  determine  whether  any  improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
process. 

Yarious  methods  have  been  adopted  by  different  experi- 
menters on  thb  subject;  that  most  generally  used  appears  to 
have  been  charring  the  woods  in  dry  sand ;  but  I  found  this 
objectionable,  as  the  finer  portions  of  the  sand  were  liable  to 
enter  the  interior  of  the  coal,  if  it  had  any  fissures,  and  the 
vi^ght  of  the  product  was  too  large,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  sand  were  found  to 
admit  sufficient  air  to  consume  part  of  the  coal,  and  the  pro- 
duct in  consequence  of  this  combustion  was  liable  to  be  found 
too  small.  To  obviate  both  these  objections,  pulverized  chaf- 
coid,  known  to  have  been  perfectly  charred  and  dry,  was  sub* 
stituted  for  sand,  having  ascertained  that  it  could  be  almost 
entirely  shaken  out  of  the  fissures  in  the  coal,  and  that,  should 
any  remain,  thfe  error  would  be  immaterial.  The  pieces  of 
wood  were  closely  packed  in  it,  and  presented  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness of  powdered  coal  between  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
oruciUe  and  the  wood,  and  about^  three  inches  of  powdered 
coal  OB  the  top  of  the  wood,  the  whole  being  covered  by  an 
inverted  crucible  luted  down.  In  this  latter  crucible  a  small 
orifice  only  being  made,  any  air,  therefore^  which  should  «nter 
through  the  pores  of  the  crucible  or  the  aperture  at  top,  would 
be  decomposed  before  it  could  reach  tiie  wood  in  the  interior, 
and  the  air  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  ejdsted  between 
Hienitc^rstiGes  of  the  powdered  coal^  or  in  the  coal  itself  IQ  tile 
first  instance,  woidd  also  be  decomposed  und  rendered  inert, 
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before  the  wood  could  be  charred.  The  whole  of  tiie  woods^ 
which  had  been  previously  filed  into  oblong  solids,  presenting 
sharp  edges,  to  detect  any  loss  by  fracture,  each  being  designated 
by  notation  letters,  made  by  incision,  were  thus  surrounded  and 
exposed  in  the  first  instance  to  a  moderate  heat  in  an  air  fur- 
nace, which  was  increased  to  a  white  heat,  and  so  remained  for 
about  two  hours,  during  which  time  additional  quantities  of 
powdered  coal  were  introduced  through  the  aperture  at  the 
top  of  the  inverted  crucible^ 

The  product  of  charcoal  from  the  several  woods  obtained 
in  this  manner,  will  be  found  in  the  table. 

Among  the  many  experiments  made  to  discover  the  best 
manner  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  charcoal  product  from 
the  different  woods,  and  to  satisfy  myself  whether  any  loss 
could  take  place  in  a  solid  piece  of  coal  surrounded  by  pow- 
dered charcoal,  a  piece  of  box  wood  coal  without  fissures  was 
taken,  weighing  23.7  grains,  and  after  having  been  exposed  to 
a  white  heat  for  three  hours,  was  found  to  weigh  23.1  grains; 
the  loss  of  vfe  of  a  grain,  was,  however,  undoubtedly,  produced 
by  the  air  contained  in  the  piece  of  coal,  or  conjointly  with 
thiait  in  the  interstices  between  the  powdered  coal,  contiguous 
to  the  piece  when  first  ignited. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  in  clean  dry  white  sand, 
upon  a  piece  of  maple  coal  without  fissures,  which  had  been 
previously  exposed  in  powdered  charcoal  to  a  white  heat,  and 
known  to  be  perfectly  charred  and  dry.  This  piece  of  coal 
weighed  26  grains,  and  lost  by  the  process  6  grains ;  the  surface 
was  found  entirely  changed  from  its  original  hard  texture, 
having  become  soft,  and  ^e  colour  was  changed  from  slate  to 
jet  black,  which  is  often  found  to  be  the  case  in  charcoal  ob- 
tained in  the  large  way,  and  is  always  objectionable,  as  it  pro^ 
duces  loss  both  to  the  collier  and  consumer. 

The  charcoal  produced  by  surrounding  the  wood  with  pow- 
dered coal  was  found  of  a  slate  colour  on  its  surface^  dense, 
sonorous,  brittle  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  made  in 
eylinders  or  retorts  for  gunpowder,  which  is  knowu  to  bt?  much 
superior  to  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  method,  even  fw 
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commoD  purposes,  from  its  greater  durability,  although,  for 
these  purposes,  no  particular  necessity  exists  &at  the  pyrolig- 
neous  acid  and  tar  should  be  perfectly  expelled.  From  the  pre- 
ceding experiment  in  sand,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  important 
improvement  might  be  made  in  the  common  process,  by  filling 
the  interstices  between  the  sticks  of  wood  with  the  culm  or 
fine  coal  left  on  the  ground  after  the  large  coal  has  been  drawn 
from  the  pit,  and  by  covering  the  wood  more  perfectly  than 
is  usually  done.  In  this  way  we  may  more  perfectly  prevent 
the  access  of  the  air,  which  is  not  only  destructive  in  many 
cases  to  a  large  portion  of  the  coal,  but  also  renders  what  re- 
mains, less  valuable. 

That  my  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  considered 
entirely  theoretical,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  an  intelligent 
ecdlier  in  New  Jersey  applied  in  a  partial  manner  the  plan 
proposed,  and  found  the  j^roduct  to  be  about  10  per  cent, 
more  in  quantity  by  mueasure,  than  he  had  ever  before  obtained 
from  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  wood,  and  I  found  the  coal 
vrhen  brought  to  market  nearly  30  per  cent,  heavier  than  usual^ 
and  as  an  evideace  that  the  coal  had  been  well  charred,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  too  often  neglected,  the  hydrogen  gas 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  entirely  expelled,  and  it  lost  very 
little  in  weight  by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  in  powdered  char- 
coal. 

The  quality  of  this  coal  was  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered  in  this  market,  and 
was  as  cleanly  to  handle  as  the  anthracite  coals,  and  sold  readily 
at  an  advanced  price. 

From  an  examii^tion  made  during  the  last  summer,  of  the 
common  manner  of  piling  and  covering  wood  which  is  to  be 
converted  into  charcoal,  the  practice  of  piling  it  two  and  thrfee 
tiers  in  height,  appears  to  be  objectionable  for  two  reasons;  the 
first  is,  that  the  second  and  third  tiers  cannot  be  so  well  de- 
fended from  the  air  as  the  first,  which  rests  upon  the  ground, 
this  being  a  better  barrier  against  the  air,  than  the  former  can 
be  made  to  present;  and  the  second  is,  that  this  disposition  of 
the  wood  is  not  favourable  for  producing  the  ignition  of  the 
whole  mass  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  usual  practice  being 
either  to  commence  the  ignition  in  tl^  centre  of  the  upper  tier^ 
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or,  in  other  cases,  to  drop  the  fife  into  a  hole,  or  chimney,  left 
in  the  centre  of  the  pile  which  extends  to  the  bottom,  or  ground ; 
and  bj  giving  air  holes  at  the  sides  of  the  pit,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  colliers,  the  fire  is  said  to  he  ^^  drawn  to  the  side» 
of  the  pit/' 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  fire  does  eventually  extend  to  the 
sides  of  the  pit ;  but  a  much  more  uniform  and  speedy  process, 
and  by  which  less  loss  would  be  sustained,  would  be  to  place 
the  fire  in  the  first  instance  in  a  number  of  holes  at  the  sides, 
near  the  bottom,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  top  by  which  the 
heat  generated  at  the  sides  would  be  communicated  to  the 
wood  in  the  interior,  and  facilitate  the  uniform  ignition  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  moment  this  is  effected,  let  the  holes  at 
the  sides  be  closed,  and  that  at  the  top  may  be  lessened,  but 
should  not  be  wholly  closed,  until  the  extrication  of  hydrogen 
gas  has  nearly  ceased,  which,  from  its  prodigious  expansion, 
sometimes  bursts  the  pits,  and  as  this  generally  occurs  when 
the  wood  is  well  covered,  and  sometimes  produces  very  inju- 
rious effects,  by  firing  the  adjacent  woods,  (as  the  column  of 
flame  has  been  known  to  extend  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,) 
it  has  probably  led  many  colliers  into  the  belief  that  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  give  the  wood  a  slight  covering,  by  which  nu- 
merous escapes  are  allowed  for  the  gas ;  but  in  effecting  this 
object,  as  the  holes  at  the  sides  are  left  open,  a  very  strong 
current  is  produced  through  the  pit  by  the  slight  covering, 
and  another  evil  is  produced,  that  of  burning  through  the  sides 
of  the  pit. 

In  those  instances  where  pits  have  been  known  to  burst, 
when  well  covered,  the  cause  may  probably  be  traced  to  having 
closed  the  chimney  at  the  top  too  soon,  this  being  generally 
done  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  having  left  those  open  at 
the  sides  too  long,  as  the  gas  will  make  its  escape  in  some 
manner,  which  should  be  provided  for,  and  this  provision  is  as 
necessary  to  a  coal  pit,  as  the  safety  valve  is  to  a  steam  boiler. 

Both  the  objections  which  have  been  alluded  to  against  piling 
the  wood  two  or  three  tiers  high,  may  in  part  be  remedied  by 
changing  the  manner  of  igniting  the  wood  as  proposed,  and  if 
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*lay  can  be  procured,  (with  sand  on  the  top,  to  fill  the  cracks  as 
it  dries,)  as  a  covering,  which  should  be  preferred  in  all  cases, 
the  evils  may  be  reduced ;  but  the  best  manner  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  pile  the  wood  in  single  lengths,  and  if  the  fine  coal  is  used 
to  fill  the  interstices,  and  can  be  made  subservient  in  its  * 
combustion  to  produce  the  required  heat  or  any  portion  of 
the  heat  necessary  to  char  the  wood,  that  portion  which  can  be 
so  used  is  as  effectual  as.  the  combustion  of  an  equal  portion  of 
the  char.  The  process  being,  when  conducted  in  retorts,  similar 
to  that  of  distillation,  the  qualities  of  the  wood  necessary  to  be 
expelled  being  volatile^  no  necessity  exists  that  Bnj  combustion 
should  take  place  either  in  the  wood  or  char ;  yet  this  cannot 
be  entirely  prevented,  in  the  common  process,  unless  some 
means  are  devised  to  bum  the  hydrogen  gas  which  escapes,  and 
make  it  applicable  to  produce  the  heat  necessary  to  char  the 
wood  as  is  done  when  the  process  is  conducted  in  retorts.  The 
hard  texture  of  the  coal  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  given  it, 
and  the  exclusion  of  air ;  the  advantage  therefore  of  using  clay 
will  be  obvious  from  its  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a 
good  barrier  to  exclude  the  air. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  wilii 
the  iron  works  in  this  state,  that  in  consequence  of  the  slow 
growth  of  the  extensive  forests  belonging  to  the  same,  not 
being  sufficient  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  charooal,  many 
of  the  works  are  obliged  to  suspend  their  operations,  about 
three  months  in  each  year,  by  which  very  great  loss  is  sustained* 
If  an  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  manner  of  producing 
the  charcoal  required,  by  which  these  works,  and  all  others 
similarly  situated  shall  be  enabled,  from  their  present  forests^ 
to  continue  their  operations  without  interruption,  such  an  im- 
provement must  be  considered  as  important,  not  only  to  indi-^ 
viduals,  but  to  the  community  generdly. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  a  large  number  of 
Woods,  to  determine  the  difference,  if  any  existed,  in  the  pro^ 
duct  of  charcoal  from  green  and  dry  wood;  and  these  being 
taken  from  the  same  sticks  in  equal  weights  when  green,  they 
Would  both  contain  th^  same  quantity  of  ligneous  matter.   l%e 
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product  wa3  not  found  to  be  ess^itially  difierenit,  but,  invariably ^^ 
rather  larger  from  the  dry  than  from  the  green  wood,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  former  was  also  greater ;  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation, however,  in  saying  that  there  will  be  less  loss  in  charring 
wood  in  the  large  way  by  using  dry  wood,  as  it  can  be  ignited 
more  equally,  and  with  greater  facility. 

It  is  my  intention,  so  soon  as  my  other  avocations  wiU  per- 
mit, to  make  some  experiments  in  the  charring  process  in  the 
Itfge  way,  and  to  use  the  fine  coal  as  su^ested^  for  which 
purpose  a  number  of  cords  of  wood  have  been  cut  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

Dead  wood  was  found  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
charcoal  as  the  same  wood  in  a  living  state,  and  the  limbs  of 
trees  produced  coal  of  much  greater  density  than  the  trunk. 
Among  the  most  dense  woods,  stove  dry  ebony,  sp.  gr.  1.090, 
gave  a  product  of  charcoal  from  100  parts  of  wood,  of  33.83, 
which  is  larger  than  was  obtained  from  any  other  wood,  and 
its  s|)ecific  gravity  was  also  greater^  being  •SSS ;  its  fracture  so 
m&ch  resembles  that  of  some  of  ^e  mineral  coals,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  what  respects  they  diJOfer.  Stove  dry  live 
oak,  sp.  gr.  .943,  gave  33.43,  sp.  gr.  .591.  Torto^eHshell 
wood,  sp.  gr.  1.213,  gave  30^1,  sp.  gr.  .866.  Cocoa,  sp.  gr. 
1.331,  gave  38.53,  sp.  gr.  .743.  Turkey  box,  sp.  gr.  .933,  gave 
37.34,  sp.  gr.  .633. 

A  piece  of  box  wood  polished,  lost  very  little  of  its  lustre 
by  cluuTing  in  powdered  coal,  and  the  beautiful  variations  in 
the  ^ain  of  the  wood  were  as  apparent  in  the  coal  bs  in  the 
wood,  and  this  experiment  may  be  considered  as  conclusive,  as 
to  the  complete  exchision  of  air  by  this  process. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  products  of  charcoal  from  the 
different  woods,  that  their  density  or  durability  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  quantity  of  carbon  they  contsdn.  As  the  woods 
differ  materially  in  ttie  quantity  of  charcoal  product  by  mea- 
sure, it  appeared  necessary  to  give  the  product  from  a  cord  of 
each  in  bushels,  and  as  the  value  of  these  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  their  weight,  this  also  appeared  necessary,  both  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  table. 
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Hie  bushel  generally  used  in  this  country  contains  2150.4, 
cubic  inches,  but  as  coals  are  sold  by  what  is  termed  '^  rounded 
measure^'^  or  partially  heaped,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  cubical  content  of  a  body  of  coal  thus  measured.  For  this^ 
purpose  one  bushel  of  charcoal  was  made  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
mean  specific  gravity  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  was  found 
to  be  .285,  and  the  weight  of  the  bushel  of  coal  was  fifteen 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  105000  grains,  and  the  absolute  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  coal  whose  specific  gravity  is  .285,  is  124687 
grains,  and  a  cubic  foot  being  1 728  cubic  inches,  then  we  have  the 
following  statement:  As  124687  :  1728^: :  105000  :  1455  solid 
itiches  of  coal  in  the  bushel,  which  beio^  known,  the  absolute 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  each  of  the  coals  was  calculated  from 
their  specific  gravities,  in  the  following  manner: 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic  inches  of  any. 
substance,  whose  specific  gravity  is  1;,  being  1000  ounces, 
consequently  the  weight  in  ounces  of  a  bushel  containing  1455 
cubic  inches  of  any  substance,  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  will 
be  found  by  the  following  proportion : 

As  17^8 :  1000  : 1 1455  !  842  a  52.62  pounds. 

Now  to  find  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  a  substance  of  any 
other  specific  gravity,  we  say ;  As  i/niYj^isto  (52.62)  the  weight 
of  a  bushel  at  specific  gravity  1,  so  is  the  given  specific  gravity, 
to  the  weight  of  a.  bushel  at  that  specific  gravity.  Thus  for 
white  ash  charcoal,  we  have.  As  1 :  52.62: :  .547 :  28.78pounds. 

From  a  number  of  comparisons,  made  by  actual  measure- 
ment, of  difFerent  mineral  coals,  it  is  believed  the  weights  ex- 
pressed in  the  table  will  be  found  sufiiciently  correct  in  every 
instance. 

The  hydrostatic  balance  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  different  bodies  expressed  in  the  table,  is  sen- 
sibly affected  by  ^  part  of  a  grain,  when  not  loaded,  and  the 
weights  were  made  to  twentieth  jmrts  of  a  grain  in  every  in- 
stance. 

From  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  moisture 
absorbed  by  the  different  woods,. which  had  previously  beea 
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made  perfectly  dry,  and  afterwards  exposed  in  a  room  in  whi^h 
no  fire  was  made  during  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the  average 
absorption  by  weight,  for  ^is  period,  was  found  to  be  10  per 
cent,  in  forty  six  different  woods,  and  8  per  cent  in  the  driest 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  an  unexpected  coincidence  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  absorption  by  weight  of  forty  six  pieces 
of  charcoal  made  from  the  same  kinds  of  wood,  and  similarly 
exposed,  the  latter  being  also  8  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  woods  individually, 
was  not  found  to  diminish  with  their  increase  in  density ;  while 
it  was  found  that  the  green  woods,  in  drying,  uniformly  lost  less 
in  weight  in  proportion  to  their  greater  density.  Hickory  wood 
taken  green,  and  made  absolutely  dry,  experienced  a  diminu-^ 
tion  in  its  weight  of  37^  per  cent.,  white  oak,  41  per  cent 
and  soft  maple,  48  per  cent. ;  a  cord  of  the  latter  will  therefore 
weigh  nearly  twice  as  much  when  green  as  when  dry. 

If  we  assume  the  mean  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  woods, 
when  green,  as  42  per  cent,  the  great  disadvantage  of  attempt-* 
ing  to  burn  wood  in  this  state  must  be  obvious,  as  in  every  100 
pounds  of  this  compound  of  wood  and  water,  42  pounds  of 
aqueous  matter  must  be  expelled  from  the  wood,  and  as  the 
capacity  of  water  for  absorbing  heat  is  nearly  as  4  to  1,  when 
compared  with  air,  and  probably  greater  during  its  conversion 
into  vapour,  which  must  be  effected  before  it  can  escape,  the 
loss  of  heat  must  consequently  be  very  great. 

The  necessity  of  speaking  thus  theoretically  on  this^point^ 
is  regretted ;  but,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  this  question  of  loss 
cannot  be  solved  by  my  apparatus,  as  the  vapour  would  be  con- 
densed in  the  pipe  of  the  stove,  and  the  heat  would  thereby  be 
imparted  to  the  room,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
escapes  into  the  chimney. 

The  average  weight  of  moisture  in  different  woods  which 
have  been  weather  seasoned  from  eight  to  twelve  months,  will 
not  be  found  to  vary  materially  from  25  per  cent  of  their 
weight;  every  economist,  therefore,  will  see  the  propriety  of 
keeping  his  wood  under  cover  in  all  cases  where  this  is  practi- 
cable. 
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Nilttierotis  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
law  which  obtains  in  the  cooling  of  heated  bodies.  Although 
my  apparatus  did  not  admit  of  making  experiments  on  this 
subject  at  high  temperatures,  yet  it  appears  in  one  respect 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  fhan  any  other  which  has,  to  mj 
knowledge,  been  made  use  of,  as  we  are  enabled  to  maintain 
bQth  the  heated  body  and  the  refrigerating  medium  at  the  same 
difference  of  temperature,  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  to 
determine  the  question  with  accuracy.  My  experiments  con- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  interior  room  lO"", 
20',  30*,  and  40'  above  the  temperature  of  the  exterior  room 
fbr  the  same  period  of  time,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
Was  found  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  increased  diffe- 
rence in  temperature.  These  results  are  in  agreement  with 
the  assumption  of  Newton,  the  geometrical  law  of  Richmann, 
and  also  correspond  at  these  differences  of  temperature  with 
the  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  although  the 
latter  gentlemen  found  very  different  results  at  higher  temper 
litures. 

The  usual  method  which  has  been  adopted  to  determine  this 
question,  by  finding  the  period  which  fluids  require,  when 
heated,  to  cool  through  a  given  number  of  degrees  in  different 
parts  of  the  scale  of  a  thermometer,  appears  liable  to  some 
objections,  which  it  becomes  me,  however,  to  notice  vnth  de* 
ference.  Thfe  shape  or  size  of  the  containing  vessel  is  not, 
perhaps,  material,  but  as  spheres  have  been  most  generally  used, 
my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  that  shape. 

We  will,  for  illustration,  assume  the  containing  vessel  to  be  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with 
mercury.  This  we  will  suppose  to  be  heated  to  300"  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  placed  in  fyacuo^  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  lose  its  heat 
by  radiation  only.  Now,  as  the  stratum  of  mercury  in  contact 
with  the  bulb,  parts  with  its  heat,  it  contracts  and  occupies  less 
space  in  the  bulb,  which  catises  a  portion  of  that  within  the 
tube  to  sink  into  the  bulb  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  exterior  stratum  must  then  be  supposed,  from  its  loss  of 
faeat,  to  have  acquired  greater  density,  and  to  leave  the  sides  of 
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the  bulb.;  hence,  motion  in  the  fluid  copimences,  aq4»ui*  pro- 
portion to  its  beat  will  be  its  fluidity,  and  consequently,  the 
velocity  with  which  the  change  will  be  made,  and  aa  the  strata, 
lessen  in  volume  as  they  s^proach  the  centre  of  the  bulb?  their, 
heat  must  either,  be  transmitted  through  the  exterior  interven*- 
ing  strata,  or  be  subject  to  the  necessary  delay  in  coming  in 
contact  with  the  bulb,  in  consequence  of  the  decreasing  velocity 
with  which  the  changes  are  made ;  and,  in  either  ca«e,  the  cool* 
ing  process  will  be  retarded.  If  we  suppose  the  fluid,  under 
the  circumstances  described,  incapable  of  locomotion,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  interior  strata  will  require  more  time 
to  impart  the  same  heat  than  the  exterior,  consequently,  pro- 
portional to  the  cooling  of  the  body  must  be  the  increased  time 
required  to  deprive  it  Of  any  given  number  of  degrees. 

Experiments  upon  this  subject  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory, and  would  probably  give  different  results  from  those- 
hitherto  obtained  at  high  temperatures,  by  using  an  apparatus 
which  should  admit  of  maintaining  the  heat  at  fixed  points 
upon  the  scale  of  the  thermometer ;  in  which  case  motion  in 
the  fluid  would  be  immaterial,  and  an  equally  heated  surface 
would  always  be  exposed  to  the  refrigerating  medium. 


JSxperinM^ls  to  determine  the  comparoJtvDe  loss  of  Heat  sustained 
by  different  constrttctions  of  apparatus  ordinaribf  used  fov- 
the  combustion  of  FueL 

The  comparative  loss  of  heat  which  arises  from  the  different 
manner  in  which  fuel  is  consumed,  is  a  subject  intimately  con-» 
nected  with  tiie  question  of  economy  in  its  use,  but  it  is  a  distinct 
subject  of  inquiry  from  the  former  investigation,  which  was  to 
determine  the  comparative  heat  disengs^^  in  the  combustion 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel.  It  is  presumed  the  remarks, 
which  have  already  been  made,  in  anticipation,  on  this  pointy 
in  detailing  the  first  course  of  experiments,  (at  page  21^,)  will 
be  consideced  conclusive. 
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For  the  purpose  of  performing  these  experiments,  a  slight 
alteration,  only,  of  the  interior  room,  was  required. 

The  chimney  of  the  exterior  room  being  situate  within 
twelve  inches  of  the  board  partition  on  the  east  side  of  the 
interior  room,  an  opening  was  miside  through  the  partition  of  a 
sufficient  size  fairly  to  expose  the  fire-place  of  the  chimney  to 
the  interior  room ;  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  this  aperture 
were  then  closed  by  boards  perfectly  tight,  and  may  now  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  interior  room. 

All  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  stove,  remained 
the  same,  and  was  made  use  of  as  has  been  before  described. 

Those  constructions  of  apparatus  in  most  common  use,  and 
of  proper  size  for  the  room  were  selected.  The  experiments 
could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  inventions  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
public  as  improvements  upon  these  constructions,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved those  selected  will  be  sufficient  for  the  object  of  the 
inquiry. 

This  course  of  experiments  was  conducted  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  former,  namely,  by  determining  the  period  of  time 
which  the  air  of  the  interior  room  could  be  maintained  lO*" 
of  temperature  above  that  of  the  exterior  room,  in  the  combus- 
tion of  equal  quantities  of  fuel,  by  weight,  in  each  apparatus. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  use  larger  quantities 
of  fuel  than  in  others,  in  order  to  make  satisfactory  experiments, 
yet  the  results  are  given  for  equal  weights,  and  exhibit  the 
time  which  the  air  of  the  room  was  thus  maintained  by  each 
apparatus,  and  are  compared  with  the  time  which  the  same 
weight  and  kind  of  fuel  bad  maintained  the  same  difference 
of  temperature  in  using  apparatus  No.  9,  in  the  former  state 
of  the  room ;  a  correction  having  been  made  for  the  slight  in- 
crease in  its  size,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  which  has 
been  described.  The  fuel  used  in  all  the  experiments  was 
shell-bark  hickory  wood,  of  the  same  quality,  and  absolutely 
dry. 

It  had  been  apprehended  that  considerable  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  producing  the  required  equality  in  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  interior  room,  from  the  absence  of  proper 
means,  in  some  of  the  apparatus  experimented  upon,  to  regu- 
late the  combustion;  but  from  very  few  trials  with  each, 
it  was  found  less  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
that  the  difficulty  could  be  entirely  avoided  by  making  the 
quantity  of  fuel  administered  to  the  fire,  the  regulator  of  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  combustion  necessary  to  be  produced, 
which  was  effected  by  using  the  wood  in  small  pieces.' 

The  results  have  been  thrown  into  a  tabular  form,  and  ex- 
hibit, as  before  stated,  the  comparison  of  each  apparatus  with 
No.  9,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  no  loss  of  heat  is  sustained, 
this  assumption  being  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  comparative  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  each  apparatus,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  experiments. 

The  manner  of  obtaining  the  results  in  iime^  having  been 
stated,  it  is  evident,  that,  as  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  was  con* 
sumed  in  every  experiment,  consequently  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  must  have  been  generated.  In  all  the  experiments,  (ex- 
cept the  standard  experiment  No.  9,)  we  find  part  of  the  heat 
escaped  by  the  pipe  or  flue  of  the  grate  and  fire-place  into  the 
chimney,  and  was  lost,  and  proportional  to  this  loss  must  have 
been  the  quantity  of  the  fuel  required  to  be  consumed  in  a 
given  time,  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  duration  of  each  experiment  was  proportionally 
afifected  thereby.  The  numbers,  therefore,  which  express  the 
duration  of  each  experiment,  are  proportional  to  the  heat 
saved^  and  assuming  the  positive  quantity  of  heat  generated  as 
100,  this  being  the  result  of  apparatus  No.  9,  if  the  time  occu- 
pied in  any  other  experiment  is  deducted  from  100,  the  re- 
mainder gives  the  positive  loss  sustained  in  every  hundred  parts 
of  heat  generated  by  using  this  apparatus,  and  by  which  we  de- 
termine that  in  using  No.  1,  as  only  10  parts  in  every  hundred 
parts  of  heat  generated  are  saved,  consequently  we  lose  90  per 
cent  of  heat. 

As  the  important  diflFerence  which  exists  in  the  quantity  of 
fuel  required  to  be  consumed  in  different  apparatus  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  might  no't  in  all  instances  be  obvious  by  a  cur- 
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sory  inspection  of  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  table, 
the  second  column  of  numbers  has  been  inserted  to  facilitate 
these  comparisons,  and  the  great  disparity  in  the  quantity  of 
fuel  required  to  produce  the  same  eflTect  in  No.  1  and  No.  2,  may, 
at  first  view,  appear  paradoxical,  if  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  heat  saved  by  each,  from  100  parts  generated,  as  only  8  parts 
more  heat  are  saved  by  No.  2,  than  is  saved  by  No.  1,  and 
yet  the  positive  saving  in  fuel  by  using  No.  2,  is  nearly  45  per 
cent. 

To  find  the  numbers  in  the  second  column,  we  assume  the 
fuel  used  in  all  the  experiments  as  100 ;  and  for  the  facility  of 
comparison,  we  will  say  this  quantity  of  fuel  maintained  the 
temperature  of  the  room  100  minutes  when  consumed  in  ap- 
paratus No.  9.  In  experiment  No.  1,  we  find  this  quantity 
of  fuel  maintained  the  temperature  of  the  room  only  10 
minutes,  and,  consequently,  it  would  have  required  10  times 
as  much  fuel  as  apparatus  No.  9,  (or  1000,)  to  maintain  the 
room  at  the  same  temperature  for  100  minutes.  In  the  same 
manner  the  other  numbers  are  found. 

The  proportion  for  the  experiments  will  be  clearly  explained 
in  the  following  manner :  As  the  time  of  the  experiment  is  to 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  so  is  the  assumed  time  of  com- 
parison, to  the  fuel  that  would  be  required  for  that  time.  Thus 
for  experiment  No.  2 :  As  18  :  100  : :  100  :  555. 

By  an  examination  of  the  numbers  in  the  second  column  of 
the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  dollar  expended  in  fuel  con- 
sumed in  apparatus  No.  9,  is  as  effective  as  ten  dollars  expended 
in  the  same  kind  of  fuel  consumed  in  No.  1,  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  being  imparted  to  the  room  in  both  cases.  The  com- 
parison may  be  extended  in  the  same  manner  between  any 
two  experiments  inserted  in  the  table,  and  4:he  figures  in  the 
second  column  will  be  found  to  express  the  relative  value  of  fuel 
for  each  apparatus,  in  dollars  and  cents,  by  adding  a  decimal 
point  at  the  left  hand  of  the  two  last  figures. 

Experiments  No.  6,  7,  and  8,  were  made  with  the  same 
stove  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference  in  the  loss 
of  heat  by  different  constructions  and  positions  of  pipe  of  the 
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same  lengthy  which  in  all  other  respects  were  similar.  Frota 
these  experiments  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  same  length  of  pipe  in 
elbow  joints  is  much  more  efficacious  in  imparting  heat  to  the 
room  than  straight  pipe,  and  as  the  length  of  pipe  producing 
a  descending  current,  was  nearly  equal  in  experiments  No.  6 
and  No.  8,  the  -great  advantage  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  descending  current,  does  not  appear  to 
exist,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  more  efficacious  than  the  same 
length  and  position  of  pipe  producing  an  ascending  current,  as 
the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  former  is  diminished  by  the 
increased  resistance  which  must  necessarily  be  overcome  in  its 
descent,  while  the  latter  gives  greater  facility  for  the  heated 
air  to  escape  than  is  given  by  any  other  position  in  which  the 
pipe  can  be  placed.  Experiment  No.  7  showis  that  pipe  placed 
horizontally  is  more  efficacious  in  imparting  heat  than  when 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  either  for  an  ascending  or  descend- 
ing current. 

The  causes  which  operate  to  render  the  same  length  of 
pipe  in  elbow  joints  more  efficacious  than  any  other  con- 
struction, may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  shape  of  the 
pipe  forces  the  current  of  heated  air  to  make  abrupt  turns, 
in  doing  which  it  impinges  against  the  elbows  with  sufficient 
force  to  invert  its  internal  arrangement,  by  which  change  from 
its  former  relative  situation  with  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  a  new 
stratum  of  hot  air  from  the  interior  of  the  current,  is  brought 
more  frequently  in  contact  vnth  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  which 
facilitates  the  process  of  imparting  heat,  particularly  by  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  lower  half  of  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  pipe,  which  is  necessarily  the  coldest  from  various  causes, 
and  is  of  very  little  service  in  imparting  heat  to  the  room  with- 
out the  aid  of  elbow  joints. 

From  experiment  No.  8,  an  important  inference  may  be 
drawn ;  .that  the  advantage  gained  under  ordinary  circumstanes, 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  pipe,  has  a  limit  very  far  short 
of  that  which  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  impart  all  the  heat 
generated  to  the  air  of  the  room,  as  in  this  experiment,  only 
five  parts  of  the  heat  were  lost  in  using  13^  feet  of  pipe,  con- 
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sisting  of  nine  elbow  joints ;  whereas,  in  apparatus  No.  9,  eight 
additional  elbow  joints,  with  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  of  straight 
pipe,  amounting  together  to  SS^feet  of  pipe,  were  required  to* 
save  these  five  parts  of  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  have 
escaped  into  the  chimney.  The  reason  for  this  limitation  will 
appear  evident,  by  reflecting  that  a  heated  body  loses  less  in 
equal  periods  of  time,  as  its  temperature  approaches  that  of  the 
surrounding  refrigerating  medium,  and  that  the  loss  of  heat 
vnll  be  in  the  proportion  which  the  volume  of  air  in  the  pipe 
bears  to  the  volume  of  air  in  the  room ;  and,  also,  proportional 
to  their  difference  of  temperature. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  experiment,  that 
13^  feet  of  pipe  of  any  diameter^  and  thickness  of  iron,  made 
into  elbow  joints,  will  produce  the  same  effect;  as  the  length 
will  require  to  be  increased  with  the  increase  in  its  diameter, 
and  this  wilTappear  obvious,  from  the  fact,  that  the  surface  of 
the  pipe  does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  area  or  contents 
of  heated  air,  and  as  this  surface  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
heat  is  imparted  to  the  room,  and  that  being  effected  prinei- 
pally  by  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  greater  length  will 
be  required  to  produce  this  necessary  contact. 

The  great  advantage  of  sheet  iron  stoves,  is  obvious,  ffom 
ihe  slight  obstruction  which  they  present  to  the  rapid  commu- 
nication of  the  heat  generated,  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

From  experiment  No.  2,  the  advantage  gained  by  lessening 
the  current  of  air  into  the  chimney  is  clearly  demonstrated ; 
this  being  the  principal  cause  why  this  apparatus  is  more  effi- 
cacious in  warming  the  room  than  No.  1 ;  and  this  advantage 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  excess  of  heat  which  enters 
the  room  by  using  No.  2,  as  from  the  diminished  quantity  of 
cold  air  necessary  to  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air 
that  has  been  heated,  and  of  which,  by  using  No.  1,  the  room 
is  constantly  deprived  in  much  larger  volume  than  by  No.  2. 
The  advantage  derived  from  using  stove  pipe  of  small  diameter, 
arises  from  the  same  cause,  and  whether  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  heated  air  is  diminished  by  the  construction,  position, 
or  length  of  the  pipe,  or  its  volume  is  diminished  by  inducing 
the  diameter,  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  every  case. 
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I  am  not  ID  possewion  c^  the  results  of  any  experiments,  if 
such  have  ever  been  made,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  friction 
experienced  by  air,  when  compared  with  water,  in  their  pa&> 
sage  through  pipes,  under  the  same  pressure.  That  air  does, 
however,  experience  a  diminution  in  its  velocity  from  this 
cause,  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  be  doubted,  and  this  must  affect, 
very  materially,  the  current  of  air  through  pipes  and  chimneys. 

In  practical  hydraulics,  it  is  well  known,  that,  without  alter- 
ing  the  column  of  pressure,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  is 
greatly  diminished,  by  merely  lengthening  the  conduit-pipe. 
'^  Comparing  the  experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  through 
conduit-pipes,  as  recited  in  Bossuet's  Hffdrodynamique^  I  find, 
after  making  the  proper  reductions,  that  the  velocity  ofpro- 
jection  from  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  is  diminished  about  five 
times  in  the  passage  through  an  horizontal  tube  of  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  long.  Consequently,  i^le  one  part 
of  the  actuating  force  is  discharged  lErom  tiie  orifice,  twenty- 
four  parts  are  consumed  in  gliding  against  the  sides  of  the  pipe. 
Every  particle  contained  4nust  hence  have  repeated  its  contact 
no  less  than  twenty-four  times,  before  it  vooAe  its  escape ;  that 
is,  the  whole  column  of  fluid  must  have  inverted  its  internal 
arrangement  at  each  interval  of  7^  inches."^ 

Thit  principal  article  of  fuel  used  in  the  United  States,  is 
forest  wood,  which,  from  necessity,  or  choice,  will  continue  to 
be  so  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  supply  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  already 
discovered  in  some  of  the  States. 

The  dii&culty  of  consuming  unall  quantities  of  anthracite 
coal  in  open  grates,  must  operate  to  prevent  its  general  intro- 
duction into  use,  unless  this  difiiculty  can  be  removed ;  any 
suggestions,  therefore,  which  may  possibly  tend  to  lessen  this 
objection  to  an  article  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  commu* 
nity,  vnll  not  be  consid^ed  irrelevimt  to  my  subject 

It  is  very  well  knovm,  that  no  particular  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced, under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  consuming  small 

^  ^  Mr.  Leslie  on  Kent,  60S. 
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quantities  of  this  coal  in  sheet  iron  cylinder  stoves  lined  wiik 
fire  brick;  and  it  is  as  well  known,  that  an  equally  small 
quantity  of  this  coal  cannot  be  consumed  in  an  open  grate. 
The  inference,  therefore,  which  should  be  drawn  from  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  is,  that  the  op^i  grate  is  an  impro- 
perly constructed  apparatus  to  obtain  the  desired  object,  inde- 
pendent of  the  deleterious  gas  which  it  imparts  to  the  room. 
The  question  which  then  presents  itself,  is,  what  are  the  quali- 
ties possessed  by  the  former  apparatus  in  which  the  latter  is 
deficient? 

In  the  former,  the  coal  is  known  to  be  completely  sur*- 
rounded  by  a  thick  substance,  which,  when  heated,  retains  it 
with  great  tenacity.  The  air  admitted  is  in  small  quantity^ 
and,  from  the  construction  of  the  stove,  it  is  necessarily  coasi>- 
derably  elevated  in  its  temperature,  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  burning^ body.  We  infer  from  these  facts,  that 
anthracite  coal  requires  a  very  high  tempaature  to  produce 
ignition,  and,  as  we  know  that  combustion  cannot  take  place 
without  this  prerequisite,  the  necessary  means  to  effect  it,  are, 
consequently,  indispensable.  We  abo  infer,  that  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  this  coal  requires  a  very  large  quantity 
of  air,  or  ^'  strong  draught,"  to  carry  on  its  combusticm,  is  not 
correct ;  the  converse  of  this  opinion  being  nearer  true;  and 
this  may  in  part  be  demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  a  single 
piece  of  this  coal  which  has  been  ignited.  If  we  break  the  piece 
of  coal,  the  interior  will  present  its  original  black  colour  and 
lustre,  with  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  portion  near  the. 
surface ;  the  body  of  the  coal  being  sufficiently  dense  to  exclude 
the  access  of  air,  no  combustion  of  its  interior  can  take  place, 
and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to  be  admitted 
to  the  coals,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  coal  con- 
tained in  their  surfaces^  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  positive 
quantity,  as  would  be  nearer  the  case,  if  this  article  were  as 
pervious  to  air  as  charcoal.  Any  excess  of  air,  therefore,  is 
Injurious  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  exceeds  that  which  can 
unite  with  what  is  termed  the  combustible  or  base,  inasmuch 
as  it  tends  to  reduce  its  temperature,  and  thereby  renders  it 
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less  capable  of  rapid  union  with  the  air,  to  produce  the  Combus- 
tion ;  and  as  each  successive  portion  of  air  in  excess  robs  the 
combustible  of  its  heat,  we  see  the  fire  languish  for  a  short 
period,  and  then  expire. 

Although  atmospheric  air  is  generally  necessary  to  support 
combustion,  an  excess  of  it,  it  is  well  known,  will,  in  some 
cases,  extinguish  a  burning  body,  as  expeditiously  as  water ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that,  for  ignition, 
the  air  requires  to  be  heated  as  well  as  the  combustible  body. 
We  may  also  infer,  that  the  intensity  of  heat  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  two  bodies  will  be  proportional  to  the  excess  with 
which  their  united  heats  exceed  their  mean  heat  of  ignition. 

Having  had  occasion,  during  the  past  winter,  to  warm  two 
warehouses,  of  different  sizes,  and  it  being  necessary  that  the 
temperature  should  be  permanent  during  the  night  season,  two 
cylinder  sheet  iron  stoves,  of  ordinary  cons^ction,  lined  with 
fire  brick,  were  procured,  of  different  sizes,  which  were  sup- 
plied with  Lehigh  coal. 

The  construction  of  the  stoves  being  favourable  to  apply  on 
a  large  scale  what  I  had  found  so  advantageous  in  my  experi- 
ment stove,  there  being  considerable  space  between  the  grate 
and  the  bottom  of  the  ash  pan,  this  space  was  converted  into  a 
reservoir  for  heating  the  air,  by  closing  the  apertures  usually 
made  for  its  admission  in  the  front  of  the  ash  pan.  During 
the  igniting  process,  the  ash  pan  was  drawn  out,  but  when  this 
was  effected,  it  was  closed  as  perfectly  as  its  construction  would 
admit,  leaving  only  the  small  crevices  at  its  junction  with  the 
body  of  the  stove  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  although  the 
largest  stove  usually  contained  more  than  half  a  bushel  of  coal, 
this  supply  of  air  was  found  ample  for  producing  intense  com- 
bustion, and  the  quantity  of  coal  remaining  on  the  grate  un- 
consumed,  was  found  to  be  much  less  than  when  the  stove  was 
supplied  with  a  larger  quantity  of  air,  and  a  very  important 
saving  was  made  in  the  heat  by  the  diminished  quantity  and 
velocity  with  which  the  current  of  heated  air  passed  into  the 
chimney.  Very  important  improvements' may  be  made  in  the 
construction  of  sheet  iron  stoves,  for  burning  anthracite  coal, 
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and  if  provision  is  made  for  supplying  ihe  burning  body  with 
intensely  heated  air^  any  required  quantity  of  coal  may  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  present  manner  of  lining  them  with  thick  brick 
may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  by  substituting  either  thin 
tiles,  or  a  thin  coating  of  clay  lute,  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
iron  from  fusion  or  oxidation,  and  as  this  would  present  less 
obstruction  to  the  speedy  communication  of  the  heat  generated 
to  the  air  of  the  room,  consequently  less  would  escape  into  the 
chimney. 

In  examining  the  cimstruction  of  the  open  parlour  grate,  we 
do  not  find  in  it  one  entire  quality  possessed  by  the  close  stove; 
the  only  one  which  bears  any  approach  to  similarity,  is  that 
three  sides  of  the  grate  are  Hned  with  fire  brick,  but  as  the 
fourth  is  almost  wholly  exposed,  its  utility  is  thereby  defeated. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  combustion  is  very  perfect  and  rapid, 
when  the  sheet  iron  door,  or  ''blower^*^  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  is  applied  to  close  the  front  of  the  grate ;  and  this  must 
be  a  necessary  consequence,  as  its  amplication  transforms  the 
open  grate  into  a  powerful  air  furnace^  by  which  the  space 
for  the  admission  of  air  is  very  much  reduced,  and  the  air  is 
also,  probably,  reduced  in  quantity,  this  not  being  compensated 
by  its  increased  velocity,  and  as  the  blower  defends  lie  body 
of  coal  in  front  from  the  cold  air,  to  which  it  was  before  exposed, 
the  required  elevation  in  temperature  is  effected  and  main- 
tained vnthout  difficulty. 

It  is  only,  by  radiation  that  any  heat  is  imparted  to  the  room 
from  coal  consumed  in  open  grates,  and  as  the  radiated  heat  is 
kttovni  to  be  very  small  from  the  surface  of  that  portion  of 
coal  which  is  exposed  to  the  front  or  open  part  of  the  grate, 
the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  room  would  not  probably 
be  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  using  a  thin  plate  of 
cast  iron  for  the  front  of  the  grate,  by  which  the  difficulty  of 
consuming  small  quantities  of  coal  would  be  very  much  dimi- 
nished ;  and  this  would  not  be  less  agreeable  in  its  appearance 
than  the  equally  sombre  aspect  presented  by  the  unignited  coal 
in  the  front  of  the  generality  of  small  grates^  and  particularly 
as  the  top  of  the  coal  would  be  exposed  to  view,  and  present  a 
more  luminous  appearance. 
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Although  iron  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  plate  suggested 
would  become  sufficiently  heated  to  maintain  the  necessary 
temperature  of  the  coal  to  carry  on  the  combustion  of  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  points  actually  in 
contact  with  it,  which  would  be  unimportant ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  its  conducting  power  would,  in  other  respects,  be 
obviously  advantageous,  and  no  danger  of  melting  the  iron,  in 
this  situation,  need  be  apprehended.  lU  however,  danger  from 
melting  or  oxidation  of  the  iron  is  feared,  as  a  flat  plate  of  iron 
could  not  be  permanently  coverM  with  any  composition  of  clay, 
it  lAould  be  made  circular,  and  defended  at  the  top  and  bottom 
by  a  flange  projecting  on  the  inside,  the  required  thickness  of 
the  clay.  In  addition  to  the  plate  suggested  to  cover  the  front 
of  the  grate,  a  still  further  improvement  might  be  made  by 
enclosing  the  ash  pit  also,  both  of  which  might  be  done  with 
one  plate  of  iron,  and  the  grate  for  sustaining  the  coal  might 
rest  upon  cleats  projecting  from  the  interior,  taking  care  to 
give  sufficient  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  grate,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  pressed  outwards.  A  door  for  the  removal  of 
ashes  and  the  admission  of  air  would  be  required,  by  which  the 
necessary  quantity  of  air  could  be  admitted  without  an  ex- 
cess. This  construction  would  also  be  favourable  for  heating 
the  air  which  is  to  supply  the  combustible  body,  the  advantage 
of  which  must  be  obvious,  when  we  reflect  on  the  necessity  of 
cooling  the  burning  body  as  little  as  possible.  By  the  greater 
expansion  of  the  air,  the  quantity  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  burning  body  would  be  less  in  excess,  at  any  one  time,  and 
better  adapted  to  attain  the  object ;  the  contact  being  more 
frequent,  from  its  increased  velocity,  the  quantity  actually  united 
in  any  given  time,  would  probably  be  greater,  and  more  heat 
would  consequently  be  produced.  This  construction,  besides 
the  advantages  alr^y  stated,  would  be  more  cleanly  than  the 
open  grate,  would  not  require  the  blower,  and  could  also  b« 
made  use  of  for  culinary  purposes,  which  is  a  very  desirable 
object  to  be  attained. 

The  construction  of  many  grates  is  very  objectionable,  in  an 
important  particular  not  yet  noticed,  which  is,  making  the 
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receptacle  for  the  coal  of  greater  length  than  it  has  breadth 
or  depth,  by  whieh  the  body  of  coal  is  not  as  much  heated, 
and  requires  to  be  replenished  more  frequently  to  maintain 
the  relative  position  of  the  coal,  necessary  to  continue  the 
combustion.  A  much  better  shape,  and  which  would  require 
less  coal  at  any  one  time,  would  be  in  the  proportions  of  twelve 
inches  deep,  to  eight  inches  square  at  the  top,  and  gradually 
diminished  to  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  by  which  the  heat 
generated  in  the  combustion  of  the  coal  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  grate,  in  its  passage  to  escape  into  the  chimney,  would 
C(Hne  in  contact  with  nearly  the  whole  body  of  coal,  and  keep 
it  heated,  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  the  former  shape,  sup* 
posing  the  contents  of  the  two  grates,  and  tfap  coal  in  each  to  be 
equal;  and  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  m\y  half  fitted  with  coal, 
the  position  of  that  in  the  deep  grate,  v^ill  be  very  favourable 
for  combustion,  although  less  in  quantity ;  while  that  in  the 
shallow  grate,  from  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  would  scarcely  burn  at  alL  The  advantage  of  placii^ 
the  body  of  coal  in  a  deep  grate,  as  described,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  well  known  fact,  that  a  stick  of  wood  bums  much  more 
rapidly  in  a  vertical,  than  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  for  the 
reason  already  described. 

Being  well  aware  of  the  strong  predilection  in  favour  of 
ittiose  constructions  which  will  permit  the  burning  body  to  be 
fleen,  which,  with  otiier  reasons,  prevents  the  use  of  close  stoves 
in  many  instances,  and  particularly  where  elegance  is  required, 
Ihe  necessity  is  apparent,  that  some  new  construction  should 
be  devised,  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  open  grate,  that 
will  obviate  the  difficulty,  not  only  of  consuming  antiiracite 
Mai  in  small  quantities,  for  rooms  of  small  dimensions,  but, 
what  is  a  stiU  greater  objection  made  to  its  use  generally,  that 
the  quantity  eannot  be  varied  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere. 

Id  the  plan  which  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  a  partial  com- 
pnmiise  must  be  made  in  the  first  particular  stated,  but  all  th^ 
others  nuiy  be  realized. 

Ill  tboie  instances  where  simplicity  of  construction  is  requir- 
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ed,  take  a  cylinder,  or  rather,  an  inverted  conical  frostnm,  of 
cast  iron,  of  any  required  thickness  and  diameter,  and  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  form  the  receptacle  for  the  coal  and  ashes ;  in- 
sert a  grate  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the  bottom  to  leave  the 
required  room  for  the  a^  pit,  which  should  be  provided  with 
a  door  to  remove  the  ashes  and  unconsumed  coal,  as  usual  in 
close  stoves,  and,  also,  to  r^ulate  the  admission  of  air,  which 
may  be  heated  as  in  those  stoves.  This  cylinder  may  be 
bricked  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  the  outside ;  and  this  can 
be  done  with  greater  facility  than  for  the  grate,  and  the  cylin- 
der will  remain  more  permanently  fixed,  as  it  will  rest  on  the 
hearth.  From  the  satis&ctory  experim^its  which  have  been 
made  in  double  cylinder  stoves,  in  which  the  interior  cylinder 
is  made  of  cast  iron,  vnthout  any  coating  of  clay,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  construction  would  require  it.  Tn  those 
instances  in  which  beauty  of  construction  must  be  consulted, 
the  ornamental  parts  or  appendages  to  the  open  grates  may 
be  added ;  the  only  change  suggested,  being  the  substitution 
of  a  cylinder,  or  other  shape  more  desirable,  of  cast  infti,  in 
place  of  the  open  grate. 

The  particular  requisites  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  any  apparatus  intended  for  the  combustion  of 
anthracite  coal,  in  small  quantities,  having  been  sufficiently, 
and,  perhaps,  tediously  expatiated  upon,  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  construct,  will  apply  any  suggestions  which  may  be 
considered  as  valuable* 

Before  closing  my  paper,  I  cannot  forbear  making  a  few 
desultory  remarks ;  and,  first,  on  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  ^^  draught"  of  a  chimney,  or,  more  properly,  tiie 
current  of  air  liirough  it,  has  greater  velocity  under  one  degree 
of  barometric  pressure  than  another,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
why  a  combustible  body  bums  better  at  one  time  than  another. 

That  the  velocity  of  the  current  cannot  be  greater  under 
one  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure  than  another,  cseterispari- 
bua^  may  be  satisfactorily  shown,  by  supposing  a  room,  vrith 
one  window  open,  in  which  is  a  fire«place  and  chimney,  and, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room,  and  that  vnthin  the 
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chimney,  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
No  current  of  air  would  be  found  to  pass  either  up  or  down 
the  chimney,  because  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  air  in  the 
room  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  equal  pressure  of  the 
column  of  air  within  the  chimney,  and,  consequently,  both 
must  remain  stationary.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  within 
the  chimney  be  elevated  by  any  means,  it  expands,  and  becomes 
specifically  lighter,  and  an  ascending  current  will  be  produced ; 
and  if  the  same  elevation  of  temperature  remain,  and  we  sup- 
pose any  change,  however  great,  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  that  change  must,  of  necessity,  operate  on  botli 
columns  of  air,  consequently,  the  velocity  of  the  current  must 
remain  the  same.  The  current  of  air  through  a  chimney,  be- 
11^  wholly  an  artificial  production,  its  velocity  will  always  be 
poportional  to  its  iemperaiure  above  that  of  the  exterior  air, 
whereby  the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney  being  rendered 
lighter  than  the  exterim*  column,  yields  to  its  superior  pressure, 
and  thus  the  current  is  establish^. 

If  the  air  in  the  room  is  warmer  than  that  in  the  chimney, 
a  descending  current  will  be  produced ;  which  shows  the  pro- 
priety of  closing,  during  the  vnnter  season,  those  fire-places  not 
used,  to  prevent  the  descent  of  cold  air  and  smoke  from  the 
adjoining  flues;  and  the  advantage  of  leaving  them  open  during 
the  hot  season,  when  the  exterior  air  is  knovm  to  be  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  rooms  vnlhi  which  they  are  connected. 

The  existence  of  counter  currents  in  a  chimney,  when  in  use, 
and  properly  supplied  with  air,  spoken  of  by  some  writers  on 
this  subject,  appears  to  be  an  illusion,  produced  by  eddies  in 
the  air,  at  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  as  it  enters  from  the  room, 
9S  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause  for  such 
an  effect  under  the  circumstances  described. 

In  tight  rooms,  where  fire-places  are  left  open,  and  are  not 
in  use,  counter  currents  vnll  exist,  so  long  as  difference  in  tem- 
perature exists  between  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  external 
atmosphere. 

In  those  instances  where  the  room  is  too  tight  to  admit  air 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  current  necessary  to  take 
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off  the  smoke,  a  descending  current  is  produced,  and  the  smoke 
is  driven  into  the  room  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  external  air  through  the  small  crevices  of  the  room, 
is  not  only  diminished  hy  the  increased  friction  which  it  sustains 
in  passing  through  a  large  numher  of  crevices,  instead  of  only 
one  of  equal  capacity,  but  the  pressure  is  absolutely  prevented 
from  exerting  its  full  influence  in  raising  the  column  of  air 
within  the  chimney,  by  which  the  smcdicis  made  to  ascend. 
If  we  open  a  window,  the  air  within  the  chimney,  which  be* 
fore  was  the  heavier  column,  will  become  the  lighter,  and  con<> 
sequently  the  current  will  be  inverted,  and  the  evil  thereby 
instantly  corrected. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  notice  the  various  causes  which 
operate  to  produce  what  are  termed  '^bad  draughts"  to  chim^ 
neysf  there  is  one  cause  however  of  considerable  importance, 
which  will  be  noticed.  Chimneys  which  are  new,  are  found  very 
frequently,  if  not  invariably,  to  smoke,  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  use  them  before  they  become  perfectly  dry.  This  being  attri- 
buted to  their  bad  construction  in  many  cases,  alterations  are 
consequently  made,  without  knowing  the  true  cause,  which  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  entirely  owing  to  their  not  being  dry. 
The  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  being  damp,  they 
are  consequently  good  conductors  of  heat,  and  unless  very 
large  fires  are  made,  it  is  difficult  to  elevate  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  throughout  the  chimney,  sufficienjtly,  to  produce  an 
ascending  current ;.  but  when  the  chimney  becomes  dry,  and 
covered  with  carbonaceous  matter,  it  presents  a  bad  conducting 
surface,  and,  if  then  found  to  smoke,  this  may  be  attributed  to 
its  bad  construction,  for  which,  however,  no  necessity  exists 
in  any  case,  save  that  the  highly  important  class  of  artisans, 
who  wield  the  trowel,  have,  too  generally,  discarded  science 
from  their  craft. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  air  must  be  admitted  into  every 
room  to  supply  the  demands  of  respiration  and  combustion,  but 
any  excess  is  injurious.  The  usual  manner  of  admitting  air 
for  these  purposes,  through  the  joints  or  crevices  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  other  parts  of  the  room,  appears  very  oligectionable, 
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as  the  c(dd  air,  thus  admitted,  is  verj  annoying  in  its  passage  to 
the  fire-place,  and  particularly  to  those  seated  near  the  doors  or 
windows.  Now,  these  inconveniences  may  be  entirely  avoided, 
and  all  parts  of  the  room  rendered  equally  comfortable,  by  Car- 
nishing  the  room,  as  is  now  done  in  some  instances,  with  a 
supply -pipe,  near  the  fire^-place,  for  the  admission  of  air.  In 
this  pipe  there  should  be  a  valve,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air 
necessary  to  be  admitted,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air,  at  the  joints,  or  crevices,  may  not  only  be  wholly  taken  off, 
but  an  outward  current  produced,  through  the  crevices  at  the 
higher  parts  of  the  room. 

The  objection  which  has  been  made  to  this  manner  of  ad« 
mitting  the  air,  that  it  does  not  change  the  air  in  the  room 
sufficiently  for  respiration,  appe^t^  to  be  gratuitous  and  has 
been  disproved  by  experience,  in  rooms  of  ordinary  size,  when 
not  unusually  crowded. 

An  additional  improvement,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
experienced  by  over-heated  or  crowded  rooms,  would  be  to 
furnish  a  ventilator  in  the  chimney,  near  the  ceiling ;  but  the 
most  rational  plan,  in  these  cases,  would  be  to  remove  the  cause, 
by  diminishing  the  fire. 

Having  shown  very  clearly,  during  the  preceding  remarks, 
that  the  reason  why  a  combustible  bums  better  at  one  time 
than  another,  cannot  be  owing  to  any  change  in  the  velocity 
of  the  current  within  a  chinlney,  in  consequence  oi  changes 
in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  obligatory  on  me, 
as  an  objector  to  this  opinion,  to  assign  a  mwe  satisfactory 
cause. 

The  fact  that  combustiUe  bodies  generally  bum  better, 
when  the  barometer  is  at  30,  than  when  it  is  at  38  inches, 
other  things  beii^  equal;  Is  admitted.  The  principal  ucause  of 
this,  appears  to  be,  that  the  air  is  generally  drier,  and  better 
adapted  to  produce  rapid  combustion,  having  less  aqueous 
papour  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  Now  moist  air  retards 
combustion,  and  cools  the  burning  body,  more  than  drjr  air, 
because  it  possesses  a  gteater  capacity  (w  heat,  and,  consequently, 
requires  more  from  the  burning  body  to  raise  its  tempemture  to 
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Hie  point  of  ignition.  In  chimney  fire*places,  it  is  generally 
obseired,  that  wood  fires  bum  most  rapidly  in  cold  weather; 
and,  even  while  the  air  of  the  room  is  quite  cold,  they  are 
known  to  bum  very  well.  This  fact  will  probably  be  ui^ed, 
to  disprove  the  necessity  of  heating  the  air,  to  produce  more 
complete  combustion  in  anthracite  coal.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  wood  ignites  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture, and,  that  in  very  cold  weather,  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
required  to  be  in  combustion  at  one  time,  than  in  moderate 
weather ;  and,  consequently,  tliat  the  air  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  fire,  and  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  is  more  heated 
than  it  is  at  the  same  distance  in  moderate  weather,  when  less 
fire  is  required. 

The  iiUiense  heat  produced  by  an  air  furnace,  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  air,  as 
those  furnaces  which  are  said  to  have  the  strongest  ^^  draught,*' 
will  be  found  to  have  the  most  contracted  throats.  But,  by 
thus  contracting  the  throat,  the  friction  of  the  air  is  increased, 
and  its  velocity  being  also  increased,  the  sound  which  is  said 
to  denote  a  strong  ^^  draught,"  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. The  air  being  very  much  expanded  from  its  increase 
in  temperature,  and  its  rapid  escape  in  large  volume,  being 
prevented  by  the  contraction  of  the  throat,  the  contact  with 
the  combustible  is  not  only  prolonged,  but  the  real  quantity  in 
contact,  at  any  one  time,  may  be  supposed  to  be  consideraUy 
diminished ;  yet,  this  being  more  frequent  and  rapid,  the  union 
is  more  perfect,  and,  consequently,  more  intense  heat  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  superior  light  of  an  Argand  lamp,  is,  probably,  in  con- 
sequence of  surrounding  the  burner  with  a  glass  chimney,  by 
which  the  current  of  air  is  considerably  elevated  in  its  tempera- 
ture, and  the  volume  admitted  is  diminished,  and  not  increased, 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Whether  its  increased  velocity 
through  the  chimney  is  advantageous  in  the  process  oi  com- 
bustion, when  abstractly  considered,  may  be  questionable; 
but,  it  is  evidently  advantageous  in  dissipating  the  products  of 
combustion,  or  rather,  imperfect  combustion,  which  would 
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otherwise  remain  longer  in  contact  with  the  flame.  If  the 
chimney  he  removed  from  thehurner,  the  flame  will  be  increas- 
ed to  double  its  former  length,  yet  the  light  is  pale,  and  the 
quantity  emitted  is  much  less.  When  the  burner  is  surrounded 
by  the  glass  chimney,  if  the  wick  remain  at  the  same  height,  the 
strength  of  light  required  can  be  better  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted,  than  in  any  other  manner ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  these  lamps  should  be  furnished  with  delicate  valves, 
and  the  most  intense  light  will  not  be  found,  when  the  largest 
quantity  of  air  is  admitted. 

The  advantage  of  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  increased  intensity  of  light,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  button  sometimes  used  in  these  lamps. 
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EsMbiiing  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  comparative  loss  of  heat  sus- 
tained hy  %mng  apparatus  of  different  constructions,  for  the  combustion  of  fuel 


No. 


Description  of  Apparatoi  uaed. 


Time  the  room  was 
maintained  at  the 
same  temperature 
in  the  combustion 
of  equal  weights  of 
fuel  compared  with 
apparatus  No.  9. 


Weif^ht  of  ftiel  re- 
quired by  each  ap« 
paratus  to  main- 
Uin  the  room  the 
same  time  and 
temperature  com- 
pared with  No.  9. 


1 

s 


CHIMNEY  FIRE-PLACE,  of  ordinary  construction  for  bnrning 
Wo©d, 

OPEN  PARLOUR  GRATE,  of  ordinary  construction  for  burning 
anthracite  Coal,  

OPEN  FRANKLIN  STOVE,  with  one  elbow  joint  and  5  feet 
of  aix  inch  pipe  placed  vertically,  the  fire-place  being  closed 
with  a  fire-board,  •        .        • 

CAST  IRON  TEN  PLATE  STOVE,  with  one  elbow  joint  and 
five  feet  of  four  inch  pipe  placed  horizontally,  entering  the 
fire-board,     •        • 

SHEET  IRON  CYLINDER  STOVE,  the  interior  surface 
coated  with  clay  lute,  with  one  elbow  joint  and  5  feet 
of  two  inch  pipe  placed  horizontally,  entering  the  fire- 
board,  ' 

SHEET  IRON  CYLINDER  STOVE,  as  before  described,  with 
three  elbow4oints,  4)  feet,  and  9  feet  of  two  inch  pipe, 
the  whole  placed  as  follows:  3)  feet  horizontally,  5  feet 
yertically,  tor  an  ascending  current,  and  5  feet  vertically  for 
a  descending  current,  entering  the  fire-board,  .        • 

SHEET  IRON  CYLINDER  STOVE,  as  before  described,  with 
three  elbow  joints,  4^  feet,  and  9  feet  of  two  inch  pipe,  placed 
as  follows :  nine  inches  vertically  and  12|  feet  horizontally 
entering  the  fire-board, 

^EET  IRON  CYLINDER  STOVE,  as  before  described,  with 
nine  elbow  joints,  measuring  13)  feet  of  two  inch  pipe,  enter* 
ing  the  fire-board, 

SHEET  IRON  CYLINDER  STOVE,  as  before  described,  with 
42  feet  oi  two  inch  pipe,  as  used  in  the  course  of  experiments 
on  fuel, •        .        .        «        . 
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No.  II. 

jj  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Dela- 
ware Indians.     Translated  from  the  German  Manuscript 
of  the  late  Rev.  David  Zeisberger^  for  the  American  Phi- 
iosophical  Society^  by  Peier  Stephen  Duponceau. 
Presented  to  the  Society ^  2d  December  1816. 


THE  astonishing  progress  which  the  comparative  science 
of  languages  has  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  is  not 
among  the  least  important  of  the  many  wonders  which 
the  present  age  has  produced.  The  first  strong  impulse 
was  given  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary*,  compiled  by  pro* 
fessor  Pallas,  under  the  direction  of  the  empress  Catharine 
of  Russia ;  a  work  indeed  better  conceived  than  executed, 
but  which  nevertheless  has  been  and  still  is  of  great  use  to 
the  learned,  in  the  prosecution  of  philological  studies.  This 
work,  which  was  left  incomplete,  being  confined  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  Asiaf,  was  followed  in  this  country 

*  Linguarum  totius  orbis  vocabularia  comparativa,  aoguBtissimiB  curi 
collecta.  Petrop.  1786 — 1787,  4to. 

f  The  empress,  wishing  her  work  to  be  completed,  committed  it  to 
M.  Theodore  Jankiewitsch  de  Miriewo,  with  a  view,  it  is  presumed, 
that  he  shouM  merely  add  to  the  European  and  Asiatio  tronfci  wfaiicb  Pi^* 
VOL.  III.— B 
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;{  by  Dr  B.  8.  Barton's  "  New  Views  of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes 
and  Nations  of  America."  The  object  of  the  learned  au- 
thor at  first  was  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  e;reat  phi- 
lological  monument  which  the  empress  Catharine  had  begun 
as  far  as  related  to  the  languages  of  America.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  if  he  had  not  suffered  his  imagination  to  draw 
him  away  from  that  simple  but  highly  useful  design !  But 
he  conceived  that  by  comparing  the  American  with  the 
Asiatic  languages  he  could  prove  the  origin  of  our  Indians 
from  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  thus  he  saciificed  the  real  advantage  of  science  to  the 

I  pursuit  of  a  favourite  theory.  He  has  nevertheless  brought 
together,  in  a  comparative  view,  fifty-two  select  words  in 
about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  aboriginal  idioms;  by  which  he 
has  shewn,  that  he  mights,  if  he  pleased,  have  completed 
professor  Pallas's  Vocabulary,  as  far  as  it  could  have  been 
done  at  that  period,  when  we  had  not  the  means  that  have 
been  obtained  since.     His  was  the  first  attempt  to  collect 

'  and  compare  to  some  extent*  specimens  of  our  Indian  Ian- 
las  had  given  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  African  and  American  lan- 
guages. But  M.  Jankiewitscb  took  upon  himself  to  alter  the  whole  plan 
of  Pallas's  work,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  original  system,  which  was 
to  give  the  same  Russian  word  in  the  different  languages  in  due  succes- 
sion, he  made  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  exotic  words,  which  he  ex- 
plained into  Russian,  and  in  which  he  mixed  all  nations  and  languages 
together,  with  a  view  to  shew  how  the  same  sounds  received  differeqt 
meanings  in  different  idioms.  The  empress  was  displeased,  and  the 
edition  was  suppressed.  A  few  copies,  however,  have  gone  abroad,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

M.  Jankiewitch  did  wrong  in  not  following  the  plan  of  his  predecessor, 
whose  work  he  thus  left  incomplete,  when  its  completion  was  the  very 
object  which  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  should  first  have  execnted  his 
task :  he  might  afterwards  have  published  a  vocabulary  on  his  own  sys^ 
tern,  which  would  have  been  a  useful  counterpart  to  the  other.  Indeed 
these  two  parts  seem  essential  to  a  good  comparative  vocabulary,  pre- 
cisely as  in  a  dictionary  of  two  languages  there  must  be  a  part  beginning 
with  each  and  explaining  the  words  of  each  into  the  other. 

*  Relandus,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  dissertations,  published  voca- 
bularies of  nine  American  languages,  extracted  from  different  authors. 
They  are  the  Brazilian,  Chilese,  Peruvian,  Poconchi,  Caribbee,  Mexican^ 
Massachusetts  which  he  calk  Virginian,  Algonkin,  and  Huron. 
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guases,  and  as  such  it  is  useful  to  philologists  and  entitled 
to  respect. 

The  next  performance  that  appeared  on  a  comprehensive 
scale  on  the  subject  of  lans:uases  was  the  Mithridatbs, 
the  glory  of  our  science.  I  have  spoken  of  it  at  large  in 
my  Report  to  the  Historical  Committee,  made  in  the  year 
1819,  on  the  progress  then  made  in  the  investigation  com- 
mitted to  me  respecting  the  character  and  grammatical  forms 
of  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians^.  Excellent  as 
the  Mithridates  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  published,  such 
is  the  proscress  which  the  |)hilolo8;ical  science  has  made 
since  that  period,  that  it  would  require  to  be  almost  entirely 
written  anew.  But  Vater  if4  no  more,  and  who  will  ven- 
ture to  assume  his  vacant  placef  ? 

About  the  same  ti  lie  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  six  octavo 
volumes,  ^'A  catalogue  of  all  the  known  languages,  classed 
according  to  the  diversity  of  their  idioms  and  dialects,"  by 
the  Abb^  Don  Liorenzo  Hervasi^.  It  had  been  before  pub- 
lished in  Italian  at  Cesena,  in  the  Roman  states,  as  part  of 
a  great  encyclopedical  performance,  by  the  same  author, 
entitled  *' An  idea  of,  the  universe,"  in  «1  volumes  quarto. 
The  five  last  volumes  (except  the  t7th  which  treats  of  the 
arithmetic  of  natioui^)  relate  exclusively  to  languages.  The 
17th  volume  contains  the  catalogue  above  mentioned.  The 
iSth  is  a  treatise  on  the  oriidn,  formation,  mechanism,  and 
harmony  of  languages.  Ihe  1 9th -is  entitled  ^^  A  polyglot 
vocabulary  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages." 
And  lastly,  the  81st  volume  is  a  practical  essay  on  lan< 
guages,  with  prolegomena,  and  the  lord's  prayer  in  more 
than  three  bundled  languas:es  and  dialects^.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Spanish  translation,  though  it  would  seem  that  it 
only  bears  the  title  of  the  17th  volume  in  the  Italian,  con- 

*  Historical  Transactions,  Vol.  I.  p.  xix.  ' 

+  Professor  Vater  died  at  Halle  on  the  i6th  of  March  1826. 
}  Discourssur  I'Etude  Phiiosophique  des  Langues,  par  M.  de  Volney,   •^''' 
p.  31. 
^  Eichhom,  Geschichte  der  neuen  Sprachkuqde,  Vol.  I.  p.  31. 
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tains  all  the  philological  treatises  of  the  author,  or  at  least  a 
great  part  of  them.  As,  however,  neither  the  original  nor 
the  translation  have,  to  my  knowledge,  made  their  way  into 

//  this  country,  I  can.  not  say  anything  more  upon  the  subject, 
nor  can  I  form  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself: 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written 
on  the  sanie  plan  with  the  Mithridates^,  whose  authors,  how- 
ever, have  occasionally  availed  themselves  of  its  contents, 
but  always  with  due  acknowledgment. 

Since  that  period  nothing  has  appeared,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  embracing  the  whole  sdence  of 

4  languages;  and  indeed  the  works  which  I  have  cited  cannot 
be  said  to  I)e  entitled  to  be  so  con?tide)*ed;  for  the  Oompa* 
rative  Vocabulary  is  purely  etymological,  and  the  Mithri- 
dates,  although  it  takes  in  a  much  wider  scope  and  gives 
a  view  of  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  the 
different  languages,  is  in  an  important  point  entirely  defi* 
cient,  being  confined  exclusively  to  oral  language,  while  the 
various  modes  by  which  nations  express  their  thoughts  in 
writing  are  a  no  less  interesting  part  of  the  philological 
science.  I  have  heard  of  an  Ethnographical  Atlas  by  M.. 
Balbi,  which  has  lately  appeared  at  Paris,  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  world  geographically  divided  by  languages 

*  The  title  of  this  work  in  Italian  is  Idea  ddP  Unwerso^  Cesena,  1778 
-—1787,21  vols,  quarto. 

The  17th  volume  is  entitled  Catdlogo  delle  lingue  conaadutejenoiizia 
deUe  loro  affinitd  e  diversUd,  1784.  The  1 8th,  Origine,  formazione^ 
mecanismo,  ed  amumia  degli  idiomi,  1785.  The  I9th,  ArUmetica  delle 
nazioni  e  dwisione  dd  tempo  fra  gV&rieniali,  1786.  The  20th,  Focabur- 
lano  poligloito  con  prokgomeni  9opra  piu  di  150  Hngue.  And  the  21st, 
Saggio  prattico  deUe  lingue,  con  proUgomfni,  e  una  raccoUa  di  orazioni 
domenicali  in  piu  de  trecento  lingue  e  diaiettif  1787.  The  exotic  words 
are  all  written  in  Roman  characters. 

As  some  of  the  public  libraries  of  this  country  may  wish  to  become 

possessed  of  this  work  or  some  of  its  parts,  these  titles  are  given  in  order 

to  facilitate  the  means  of  obtaining  them.     I  have  not  the  Spanish  title 

'  of  the  Madrid  translation.     The  Ist  volume  was  published  in  1800,  and 

^ '  the  6th  and  last  in  1806.    Volney,  Diacours  9ur  Vitudephiloeophiqyifi  des 

""    languea^  Paris,  1821. 
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and  dialects.  The  late  M.  Malte  Brun,  in  a  review  to  which 
he  affixed  his  nanr^e^,  spoice  favouratdy  of  this  performance. 
If  well  executed,  it  will  afford  considerable  aid  to  the 
learned. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  philology  has  yet  reached  that 
degree  of  advancement  that  will  allow  of  its  various  parts 
being  methodized  and  reduced  to  a  general  system.  There 
are  yet^  perhaps,  too  many  unsettled  opinions  to  be  fixed, 
too  many  prejudices  to  be  dispelled,  before  we  can  take  a 
clear,  distinct,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  modes 
by  which  mankind  communicate  their  perceptions  and  itieas 
to  each  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  trace 
with  a  steady  eye  their  origin  and  progress.  New  and 
important  facts  are  daily  exhibited  to  us  by  the  unwearied 
labours  of  learned  men,  which  overthrow  long  established 
theories  and  turn  in  a  great  measure  the  current  of  our  ideas. 
By  means  of  the  light  afforded  in  the  works  of  Morrison, 
Marshman,  Abel  Remusat,  and  De  Guignes,  we  have  acquired 
a  clear  conception  of  ttie  nature  and  character  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Chinese,  about  which  so  many  fables  have  been 
dissennn^ted  by  missionaries  and  others,  who  echoed  the 
boastings  of  the  literati  of  that  countryf.  We  no  longer 
believe  it  to  be  an  original  written  language,  unconnected 

*  Journal  dea  Debato,  Ist  December  1826. 

f  Les  caracteres  cbinois  sont  signes  immediats  des  idees  quails  ex- 
priment.  On  dirait  que  cette  ecriture  aurait  ete  inventee  par  des  muets 
qui  ignorent  I'usage  des  paroles.  Nous  pouvons  comparer  les  caraeteres 
qui  la  composent  avec  nos  chifllTes  numeraux,  avec  les  signes  algebriques 
qui  expriment  les  rapports  dans  nos  livres  de  mathematiques,  &c.  Que 
Ton  presente  une  demonstration  .de  geometric  exprimee  en  caracteres 
algebriques  aux  jreux  de  dix  mathematiciens  de  pays  diiierents ;  its  en- 
tendront  la  merne  chose :  neanmoins  ces  dix  hommes  sont  supposes  parler 
des  langues  differentes,  et  ils  ne  comprendront  rien  aux  termes  par  les- 
quels  ils  exprimeront  ces  idees  en  pariant.  C'est  la  meme  chose  i  la 
Chine ;  Pecritute  est  non  settlement  commune  a  tons  le»  peuples  de  ce 
l^rand  pays,  qui  parlent  des  dialectes  tres  diiierents,  mais  encore  aux 
japonais,  aux  tonquinois,  et  aux  cochinehinois,  dont  les  langues  sont  tor 
talement  disttnguees  du  chinots. — Riflexiona  9ur  Its  principes  giwraux 
de  Part  dTScrire,  <&c.  par  M.  Frtret,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  VI.  p.  609. 
VOL.  Ill, S 
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with  and  independent  of  speech,  conveying  ideas  imme- 
diately to  the  mind,  and  which  may  be  read  in  ail  the  diffe- 

^  rent  idioms  of  the  earth.  Philology  has  taught  us  the 
impossibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cosmopolite  writing. 

\  The  important  discoveries  of  M.  Champollion  the  younger* 
have  also  drawn  aside  the  mystic  veil  which  concealed  the 
real  character  of  the  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  he  has 
shewn  it*  beyond  all  controversy  to  t>e  chiefly  alphal)etical, 
with  some  auxiliary  abbreviations  of  the  hieroglyphic  kind, 
such  as  we  use  in  our  almanacs  to  represent  the  sun,  the 
moon^  and  other  planets,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  in 
our  books  of  mathematics  to  express  certain  words  which 
often  recur  in  the  science.  From  all  these  lights  it  seems 
to  result,  that  a  purely  ideographical  system  of  writing  is  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,  and  cannot  exist  any  where  but 
for  very  limited  purposes.  The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  as 
they  are  called,  remain  to  be  investigated,  in  order  to  fix  our 
ideas  on  this  interesting  subject.  This  task  ought  properly 
to  belong  to  the  learned  societies  and  individuals  of  this  con* 
tinent,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  emulate  those  of  the  old 
world  in  prosecuting  researches  so  interesting  to  the  philolo- 
^cal  sciencef.  In  this  pursuit  the  method  which  M.  Cham- 
pollion has  followed  of  making  the  oral  language  subservient 
to  the  study  of  the  written  characters  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended ;  for  it  is  by  audible  sounds  that  the  ideas  of 

*  Precis  du  systeme  hieroglyphique  des  anciens  egyptiens,  par  M. 
Champollion  le  jeune,  Paris,  1824.  1  Vol.  8vo,  410  pp.  with  a  volume  of 
plates. 

.  f  It  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  original  specimens  of  the  Mexican 
paintings ;  the  government  of  that  country  having  lately  established,  a 
museum  in  their  capital  where  all  that  can  be  collected  are  to  be  pre- 
served, and  taken  measures  to  prevent  any  being  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  Our  learned  associate,  Mr  Poinsett,  minister  to  that  republic 
not  only  of  our  government  but  of  science,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that 
correct  fac  similes  can  be  obtained,  by  means  of  which  this  study  may 
be  pursued  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  certainly  not  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  the  ancient  language  is  still  in 
use,  and  where  a  large  collection  of  written  monuments  will  be  at  all  times 
accessible. 
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mankind  are  erol>odied,  and  acquire  an  outward  form  to  the 
ear  and  an  inward  form  to  the  mind ;  while  writing  is  but  a 
secondary  mode  of  communication,  much  more  limited  in 
its  objects  and  use,  and  which  is  in  necessary  connection 
with  the  oral  signs  of  ideas.  It  seems  idle  at  this  day  to 
talk  of  a  written  language,  entirely  independent  of  speech,  // 
and  unconnected  with  it.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  such  a  connection  will  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican 
writing,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese. 

Auxiliary  to  these  vast  labours,  Europe  has  produced, 
since  the  beginnins;  of  the  present  century,  a  great  number 
of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  languages,  which  till  then 
were  little  known,  and  some  of  them  not  at  all*.  Several 
of  those  which  had  been  composed  by  the  catholic  mission- 
aries, and  either  never  published  or  printed  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  missions,  have  been  drawn  forth  from  their  re- 
cesses, and  published  with  learned  notes  and  adiitions. 
Among  them  we  remark  the  Chinese  dictionary  of  Father 
Basil  de  (ilemona.  never  before  prifited.  which  was  published 
at  Paris  by  M.  de  Guignes,  in  the  year  1818,  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  in  a  large  folio  volume  of  1 1 14 
pages,  with  a  supplement  by  M.  Klaproth,  and  the  Japanese 
grammar  of  Father  Rodriguez  translated  into  French  and 
printed  at  Paris  by  M.  Landresse  with  valuable  additions  by 
M.  Abel  Remusat  and  a  supplement  by  baron  W.  Humboldtf.  w 
The  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  are  prosecuting  their  learned 

*  Several  excellent  grammars  have  also  been  published  of  languages 
already  known,  as  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  &c.  among  which  are  remarked 
those  of  Gesenius,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  several  other  eminent  philolo- 
gists. The  Arabic  grammar  of  the  latter  is  particularly  esteemed.  As 
an  orientalist  and  a  writer  on  general  -grammar,  M.  de  Sacy  enjoys  a 
high  and  justly  acquired  reputation. 

f  Elements  de  la  Grammaire  Japonaise,  par  le  P.  Rodriguez.  Traduit 
du  Portugais  sur  le  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  et  coUationne  avec  la 
Grammaire  publiee  par  le  meme  a  Nangasaki  en  1604.  Par  M.  C.  Lan- 
dresse. Precede  d'un  explication  des  Syllabaires  Japonais,  avec  deux 
Planches.     Par  M.  Abel  Remusat.  Paris,  1825. 

Supplement  a  la  Grammaire  Japonaise  du  P.  Rodriguez,  &c.     Par  M.  v/ 
le  Baron  G.  de  Humboldt.  Paris,  1826. 
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laibours,  which  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  languages  of 
hither  and  farther  India.  A  society  established  at*  .Paris 
since  18SS  emulates  their  exertions,  and  its  numerous  pub- 
lications are  highly  valuable :  among  these  we  cannot  help 
noticing  the  learned  and  interesting  essay  of  Mess.  Burnouf 
and  Lassen,  on  the  Pali  or  Bali,  the  sacred  language  of  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges*.  The  Journal  Asiatique, 
published  by  that  Society,  of  which  nine  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  the  tenth  will  be  completed  in  June  next,  is 
full  of  instructive  matter  concerning  the  languages  of  Asia. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Melanges  Asiatiques  of  M. 
Remusatf,  and  the  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Asie  of  M.  Kla- 
/  protht*  The  Asia  Polyglotta  of  the  latter  is  a  work  of  great 
meiif^. 

There  is  also  in  London,  as  we  are  informed,  an  Asiatic 
Society  lately  established,  but  their  memoirs  have  not  yet 
reached  us. 

It  is  said  that  the  sacred  scriptures,  or  parts  of  them,  have 
been  translated  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  lan- 
guages or  dialects  by  the  exertions  of  the  British,  Russan, 
and  American  Bible  Societies.  The  christian  missionaries 
of  different  sects  and  countries,  and  the  European  and 
American  navigators  and  travellers,  have  immensely  in- 
creased our  stock  of  vocabularies  and  other  specimens  of 
languages  hitherto  unknown.  Among  the  latter  we  are 
bound  to  notice  lieutenant  John  White  of  the  United  States 
navy,  who  brought  to  this  country,  from  Cochin  China, 
a  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Chinese  and  Cochin  Chi- 

*  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  ou  langue  sacree  de  la  presqu'isle  au  dela  du  Gange, 
avec  6  planches.     Par  E.  Burnouf  &  Chr.  Lassen.  Paris,  1826. 

f  Melanges  Asiatiques,  ou  choix  de  morceaux  de  critique  relatifs  aux 
religions,  aux  sciences,  &c.  des  nations  orientales.  Par  M.  Abel  Retnusat, 
.     ,  2  vols,  8vo.  Paris,  1816. 
v'       X  Memoires  relatifs. a  TAsie,  contenant  des  recherches  bistoriques, 

Seograpbiques,  et  philologiques  sur  les  peuples  de  Torient.     Par  M.  J. 
:iaproth.     2  vols,  8vo.     Paris,  1824 — 1826. 

^  Asia  Polyglotta  von  Julius  Klaproth.  1  vol.  quarto,  with  an  atlas  of 
languages,  folio.  Paris,  1823. 
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nese  1angua$;es,  which  he  has  deposited  in  the  Marine  East 
India  Company's  Museum  at  Salem  in  Massachusetts,  an 
extract  from  which  is  subjoined  to  the  History  of  his  Voy- 
age to  the  China  Sea*.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  cause  the  whole  to  be  published  in 
their  valuable  Transactions.  It  will  be  interesting  not  only 
to  the  learned  of  this  country,  but  also  to  those  of  Europe ; 
as  it  not  only  shews  the  degree  of  affinity  in  the  idionts  of 
the  two  nations,  Chinese  and  Cochin  ^  Chinese,  but  also  in 
what  manner  the  characters  of  the  former  are  employed  to 
represent  the  words  of  the  latter,  when  they  differ  in  sound 
or  in  sense:  It  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  Chinese 
characters  cannot  be  read  alike  in  every  language ;  not  even 
in  those  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  of 
China  and  may  be  considered  in  a  measure  as  Chinese 
dialects* 

Thus  learned  and  industrious  nven  are  collecting  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  valuable  materials  out  of  which  is  to  be 
erected  the  splendid  edifice  of  Univerml  PkUology.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  this  scienco  ittto  a  body 
of  doctrine,  but  mmt  has  completely  flocceeded,  because 
the  facts  on  which  it  rests  have  not  yet  beeh  sufficiently 
ascertained.  Innumerable  works  have  been  written  on  the 
ori^n  of  lar^i^uage,  while  the  greatest  number  of  the  idioms 
of  the  earth  were  entirely  unknown.  Theories  have  been 
accumulated  instead  of  facts^  every  one  of  which  had  its  day 
until  superseded  by  some  newer  and  more  fashionable  sys- 
tem.  Now  and  then  some  gifted  men  piereed  through  the 
cloud  of  darkness  by  the  mere  fgrce  of  tbeir  intuitive  genius, 

♦  History  of  a  Voyage  to  the  OhiqaS^M.  By  John  White,  Limtenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.    Boston.    Wells  &,  Lilly..   1833. 

This  book  has  been  since  reprinted  in  London.  But  the  booksellers, 
probably  for  want  of  Chinese  characters,  have  left  out  of  their  edition  all 
that  relates  to  the  Cochin  Chinese  language.  Thus  in  our  American 
edition  of  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  the  specimMs  of  Tartar  characters 
have  been  omitted,  because  the  booksellers  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
have  them  cast  or  engraved.  In  this  manner  trade  prospers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  science. 

VOL.  III. — T 
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and  their  writings  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  icnowledge.  Among  those  we  must  place 
in  the  first  rank  the  illustrious  president  De  Brosses,  whose 
excellent  treatise  on  the  mechanical  formation  of  languaxe* 
contains  more  correct  reasoning  than  any  other  work  on 
the  same  subject.  Nor  can  I  pass  over  in  silence  the 
lights  that  are  diffused  through  the  Elements  of  Ideo- 
logy of  our  venerated  associate  Destutt  Tracyf,  so  fruit- 
V  ful  of  important  principles  that  still  remain  to  be  applied 
to  various  unsettled  points  of  our  science.  But,  with  these 
helps  and  many  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  for  a  general  elementary  treatise  on  phi- 
lology taken  in  its  whole  extent :  more  facts  are  yet  to  be 
collected,  and  inveterate  theories  submitted  to  the  test  of 
truth,  before  this  great  work  can  be  undertaken  with  hopes 
of  success. 

Philol(^y  in  fact,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  I  wish  to  be 
understood,  is  of  immense  extent.  It  not  only  embraces 
oral  language  in  all  its  varieties,  but  also  writing  and_all 
the  ttgns  by  means  of  which  ideas  are  communii^ed 
tlirough  the  organs  of  sight  I'he  language  of  signs  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb  make  use  of  is  alone  a  scif^nce.  But 
setting  theae  aside,  and  confining  ourselves  to  speech  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  find  in  that  alone  a  bouodless  field  of 
inquiry.  We  are  arreatedin  the  outset  by  the  unnumbered 
languages  and  dialects  which  are  spread  over  the  wrface  of 
the  earth,  of  which  a  very  few  4mly  can  he  acquired  by  any 
individual.  But  philology  comprehends  them  ^11,  it  ob- 
liges us  to  class  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  for 
which  we  have  no  other  aid  than  the  knowledge  more  or 
less  perfect  of  a  few,  and  a  superficial  view  of  the  rest.  The 
philologist  must  learn  to  catch  the  prominent  traits  by 
itrhich  the  different  modes   of  speech   are  distinguished, 

•  Traite  de  la  fonaation  meoanique  des  languee  et  des  priocipeB 
physiques  de  relymcdogie,  2  vols,  12mo.  Paris,  An  IX. 
V       f  Elements  d'ideologie,  par  A.  L.  C.  Destutt  Tracj,  Senateur,  3  volt, 
8to.  Paris,  1804—1805. 
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and  for  that  must  trust  to  (he  labours  of  others  in  the 
shape  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  vo6abularies,  and  other 
works  of  detail.  This  is  enough  to  occupy  a  whole  life. 
But  it  is  not  all.  The  single  branch  of  philology  which 
relates  to  oral  languages  has  its  subdivisions,  each  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  separate  science:  There  is  phono-  ' 
liOOT,  which  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  various  sounds 
produced  by  the  human  voice,  with  their  tones,  accents,  and 
inflections,  to  analyze,  class,  and  compare  them  with  each 
other,  and  represent  them,  as  much  as  possible,  by  visiMe 
sign^t^;  bTYMoLooY,  or  the  knowledite  of  those  constituent  < 
parts  of  lans;uage  that  we  call  words,  by  means  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  the  affinities  of  the  different  idioms  of 
the  eailh,  and  the  filiation  of  the  numerous  races  and  fami- 
lies of  men  who  inhabit  h ;  and  lastly,  id  bo  logy,  or  the  com-  ' 
parative  study  ot  the  (grammatical  forms  and  idiomatic  con- 
struction of  languages,  by  which  we  are  taught  to  analyze 
and  distinguish  the  different  shapes  in  which  ideas  combine 
themselves  in  order  to  fix  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  ^ 
tratmmit  them  to  those  of  others;  while  we  observe  with 
wonder  the  effects  of  that  tendency  to  order  and  method 
and  that  natural  logic  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  every  man.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  we 
shall  have  collected  a  sufficiency  of  facts  to  enable  us  to 
generalize  to  a  certain  extent  our  ideas  on  these  various 
subjects,  the  attempting  of  which  too  soon  has  hitherto  been 
the  Kreat  error  of  philologists.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
efforts  have  been  made  by  men  of  superior  as  well  as  those 
of  inferior  talents,  to  discover  the  origin  of  human  speech, 
to  trace  an  original  or  primitive  language  in  those  which 
now  exist,  to  invent  a  universal  or  philosophical  idiom,  a  uni- 
versal grammar,  a  universal  alphabet,  and  so  many  other 
universaU^  while  the  particulars  are  yet  to   be  learned.  1/ 

*  I  have  treated  of  this  subject  separately,  merely  in  its  application  to 
the  English  language,  in  the  first  voJume  of  the  present  series  of  these 
Transactions,  p.  228.  A  reference  to  that  essay  will  shew' the  immense 
extent  of  this  branch  of  the  philological  science. 
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Wl»en  we  find  such  men  as  Court  de  Gehelin,  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Maupertuid*  Rousseau,  Adant  Smith,  and  so  many  others,  seri- 
ously employed  in  the  pursuit  of  those  unattainable  otgects, 
we  can  but  lament  the  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to 
transgress  the  bounds  which  Eternal  Wisdom  has  prescribed 
to  human  knowledge  and  human  power. 

If  philology  had  no  other  object  than  to  promote  and  f»- 
dlitate  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and  make  men 
better  acquainted  with  the  Klobe  they  inhabit,  it  would  be 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  and  labour  that  may  he  bestowed 
upon  it.  What  further  results  it  may  produce,  useful  or 
interesting  to  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  foretel.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  no  science  more  powerfully  excites 
that  desire  of  knowledge  which  is  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  was  giyen  to  us  by  the  Almighty  for 
wise  purposes. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  American  Philosophi* 
cal  Society  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  add  to 
the  mass  of  facts  which  are  accumulating  on  all  sides,  by  the 
publication  of  this  grammar.  While  the  languages  of  Asia 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  philologists  of  Europe,  light  is 
expected  from  this  quarter  to  be  shed  on  those  of  our  own 
y  continent.  This  Society  was  the  first  to  discover  and  make 
known  to  the  world  the  remarkable  character  which  per^ 
vades,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  the  aboriginal  languages 
of  America,  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn.  In  the  period  of 
seven  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
1  Report  presented  to  their  Historical  Committee  in  1819*,  all 
'^  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  Indian  languages, 
at  that  time  unknown,  have  confirmed  their  theory,  if  theory 
it  can  be  called,  which  is  no  more  than  the  general  result  of 
a  multitude  of  facts  collected  with  care.  This  result  has 
shewn  that  the  astonishing  variety  of  forms  of  human  speech 
which  exists  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  not  to  be  found  in 

*  Transactions  of  the  Historicd  and  Literary  Committee  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  vol.  1.  Philadelphia,  1819. 
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the  western.    Here  we  find  no  monosyllablic  lans;uage  like 
the  Chinese*,  and  its  cognate  idioms;  no  analyticid   Ian* 
guages  like  those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  with  their  nume* 
rous  expletive  and  auxiliary  monosyllables ;  no  such  eontrast 
is  exhibited  as  that  which  is  so  striking  to  the  most  su* 
perficial  observer,  between  the  complication  of  the  forms 
of  the  Basque  language  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
those*  of  its  neighbours  the  French  and  Spanish;  but  a  uni- 
form system,  with  such  differences  only  as  constitute  vari- 
eties in  natural  objects,  seems  to  pervade  them  all,  and  this  . 
genus  of  human  languages  has  been  called  polysynthetic^  from  I 
the  numerous  conibinattons  of  ideas  which  it  presents  in  the 
form  of  words.    It  has  also  been  shewn  that  the  American 
languages  are  rich  in  words  and  regular  in  their  forms,  and  I 
that  they  do  not  yield  in  those  respects  to  any  other  idiom.  ^ 
These  facts  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country;  but  they  have  not  been 
able  entirely  to  remove  the  prejudices  that  have  been  so 
long  entertained  against  the  languages  of  savage  nations. 
The  pride  of  civilization  is  reluctant  to  admit  facts  like  these 
in  their  utmost  extent,  because  they  shew  how  little  philoso*  |  i 
phy  and  science  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  language. . 
A  vague  idea  still  prevails  that  the  idioms  of  barbarous  tribes 
must  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  civilized  nations,  and  rea- 
sons are  industriously  sought  for  to  prove  that  inferiority,  not 
only  in  point  of  cultivation,  which  would  readily  be  admitted, 
but  also  to  shew  that  their  organization  is  comparatively 
intperfect.    Thus  a  learned  member  of  the  Berlin  Acade- 

*  By  a  monosyUabic  language,  I  do  not  mean  one  every  word  of  which 
consists  of  a  single  syllable,  but  one  of  which  every  syllable  is  a  complete 
word.  The  learned  M.  Remusat  has  satisfactorily  proved  in  his  Milanges 
AtiatiqueSj  vol.  2,  p.  47,  and  in  the  third  volume  ot  the  Mines  d^^rOri^f 
that  the  Chinese  language  is  not  monosyllabic  in  the  first  of  these  senses; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  so  in  the  second, 
its  polysyllabic  words  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  vo- 
cables, each  consisting  only  of  one  syllable,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
compound  English  words  welcome^  welfare^  &c.  There  may  be  a  few 
exceptions ;  but  they  prove  nothing  against  the  general  rule. 
TOJL.  III. — U 
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my  of  Sciences,  in  an  ingenious  and  profound  disserta- 
I  tion  on  the  forms  of  languages^,  while  he  admits  that  those 
*  of  the  American  Indians  are  rich,  methodical,  and  arti- 
ficial in  their  structure,  yet  will  not  allow  them  to  pos- 
sess what  he  calls  genuine  grammatical  forms  (dechte  for- 
!  men),  because,  says  he,  their  words  are  not  inflected  like 
those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  but  are  formed  by 
a  different  process,  which  be  calls  agghdination^  and  on  that 
supposition,  he  assigns  to  them  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale 
of  languages,  considered  in  the  point  of  view  of  their  capa- 
city to  aid  the  development  of  ideas.  That  such  pr^'udices 
should  exist  among  men  who  have  deservedly  acquired  an 
eminent  reputation  for  science  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  and 
it  is  particidarly  with  a  view  to  remove  them  from  the  minds 
of  such  men,  that  this  grammar  is  published.  The  learned 
baron  will,  I  hope,  recognize  in  the  conjugations  of  the  Del- 
aware verbs  those  inflected  forms  which  he  justly  admires, 
(  and  he  will  find  that  the  process  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
agglutination^  is  not  the  only  one  which  our  Indians  em- 
ploy in  the  combination  of  their  ideas  and  the  formation 
of  their  words. 

But  it  is  not  in  Europe  alone  that  we  find  persons  dispo- 
sed to  disparage  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  American 
i  Jndians.  The  same  spirit  prevails,  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  among  many  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly those  who  inhabit  our  frontier  settlements,  where  causes 
of  difierence  too  often  arise  between  the  two  races.  This 
feeling,  when  once  entertained,  knows  no  bounds,  and  men, 
in  other  respects  gjifted  with  judgment  and  talents,  feel  its 
influence  unperceived.  I  have  been  led  into  this  observa- 
tion by  a  well  written  and  otherwise  interesting  article  on 
the  Indians  and  their  languages,  which  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  January,  1886,  the  anonymous  author 

*  Ueber  das  Entstehen  der  fframmatischen  Formen,  und  ihren  Einfluss 
aaf die  Ideen  Entwicklung.  von  Baroo  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  Pub- 
lifihed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1823.    Historical  and  Philological  Class,  p.  401. 
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of  which  labours  hard  to  depreciate  the  unfortunate  Indians,  ^ 
and  make  them  appear  the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the  most 
barbarous  race  of  men,  and  their  languages  of  course  as  cor- 
responding with  that  degraded  character.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  this  writer  should  have  been  carried  so  far  away 
by  his  prejudices,  as  to  charge  the  venerable  Heckewelder, 
who  resided  nearly  forty  years  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Delaware  Indians,  not  only  with  ignorance  of  their  language, 
but  with  fabricating  Delaware  words,  in  order  to  suit  a  par- 
ticular purpose*.  This  is  carrying  too  far  the  maxim  nuU 
lius  in  verba^  and  the  reviewer  who  ventures  so  much  ought 
first  to  have  convinced  his  readers  that  he  was  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Delaware  language,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  after  mentioning  a  few  of  Mr  Heckewelder's  sub- 
stantives, the  sounds  of  which  it  seems  are  not  pleasing  to 
his  ears,  he  exclaims  in  disgust,  ^^  Pronounce  these  who  can ; 
we  eschew  the  task.''  This  strong  expression  of  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  is  not  natural  to  one  who  is  conversant 
with  a  particular  idiom :  such  a  one,  besides,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  some  degree  familiar  with  its  sounds,  and 
to  be  able,  at  least,  to  articulate  them. 

The  reviewer  that  I  speak  of  pays  no  greater  respect  to 
Mr  Zeisberger,  the  author  of  this  grammar.  If  he  does  not  I 
.  expressly  charge  him  with  forgery,  he  at  least  tries  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  did  not  know  the  language  on  which  he 
wrote.  In  this  grammar,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  causative 
form  of  the  yerb  wtdamalkin^  to  be  happy,  will  be  found  the 
participle  present  wulamalessohaluwed^  he  who  makes  hap- 
py, which  in  the  transitive  form  is  changed  into  wulamale^r 
sohalid^  he  who  makes  me  happy,  and  this  last  word,  taking 
the  vocative  termination  an,  becomes  wulamalessohalian^ 
O  thou  who  makest  me  happy !  The  reviewer  is  pleased 
(p. ^70.)  to  turn  this  beautiful  grammatical  form  into  ridicule, 
oud  expressly  denies  there  being  such  a  one  in  the  language. 

*  This  word  {(dmrMngdUUacMk)  has  been  evidently  fonned  to  meet 
the  case,  and  formed  on  erroneous  principles.    N.  A.  Review,  p.  76. 
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Among  other  reasons  equally  unsatisfactory,  he  objects  that 
the  pronoun  who  or  its  elements  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
composition  of  the  word ;  as  if  this  pronoun  could  not  be  un- 
derstood, as  it  is  in  the  participial  forms  of  all  languages,  when 
used  as  substantives.  Thus  the  Latin  participle  amans  may  be 
translated  he  who  loves.  iUe  qui  amat^  and  yet,  not  a  trace 
of  the  pronoun  qui  is  found  in  it.  In  the  English  language  the 
participle  present  is  not  generally  employed  in  a  substantive 
sense,  therefore  the  word  krinng  can  not  be  translated  by 
he  who  loves,  but  the  meaning  of  the  noun  substantive 
kroer  may  be  thus  rendered,  and  the  participle  past  beloved 
is  often  used  in  that  sense,  as  the  beloved,  he  who  is  be- 
loved, the  pronoun  rvho  being  understood.  But  the  reviewer 
goes  farther,  and  pretends  that  there  is  no  word  in  any  In- 
dian language  answering  to  our  pronoun  who*.  Be  it  so; 
but  the  idea  which  it  conveys  certainly  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  Indians,  and  therefore  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for 
words  in  which  that  idea  may  be  comprehended  when  it 
cannot  be  separately  expressed.  These  specimens  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  idea  of  the  reviewer's  course  of  reasoning, 
nor  do  the  limits  of  this  preface  allow  me  to  pursue  it  far- 
ther. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  Indian  language  this  gentle- 
man's attention  has  been  particularly  directed.  If  we  are  to 
judge  from  his  numerous  specimens  of  Indian  phrases,  he 
should  be  equally  familiar  with  the  idioms  of  the  Deta wares, 
Chippeways,  Sioux,  Kickapoos,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Porowato- 
mies,  Wyandots,  and  Shawanese,  in  all  which  he  furnishes  us 
with  sentences,  without  any  apparent  object  than  to  show  that 
those  languages  are  poor  and  illy  constructed.  Our  author, 
Mr  Zeisbei^er,  did  not  pretend  to  so  much  knowledge ;  the 
Delaware  and  the  Onondas;o  were  all  he  professed  to  know, 
and  he  proved  the  justice  of  his  claim,  by  a  dictionary  oCthe 

*  On  the  contrary,  the  pronoun  who  has  an  equivalent  in  every  Indian 
language  that  I  know  of:  Delaware,  auwen  (see  this  grammar) ;  Onon- 
dago,  sdiu,  schune,  achung,  schunahoic  (Zeisborger's  Dictionary) ;  Meno- 
monie,  owaj  Dabcota  or  Sioux,  tuaa^  deic.  d&c. 
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one,  and  grammars  of  both.  Mr  Heckewelder  pretended 
only  to  know  the  Delaware,  and  his  correspondence  with 
our  Historical  Committee,  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Tran- 
sactions, appears  sufficient  to  support  his  pretensions.  Both 
these  gentlemen  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  among 
the  Indians  on  whose  languages  they  wrote ;  while  the  ano- 
nymous reviewer  does  not  tell  us  that  he  ever  resided 
with  any  of  them.  If  he  derived  his  information  from  In- 
dian traders  and  interpreters,  he  is  not  proliably  aware  that 
they  are  not.the  proper  sources  from  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  grammar  of  those  languages  is  to  be  obtained  ;  they 
do  not  pretend  to  be  men  of  science,  and  it  is  a  well  knowti 
fact  that  even  Indians,  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  convers- 
ing with  white  men,  will  adapt  their  forms  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  construction  qf  our  own  language,  expecting 
thereby  to  be  better  understood.  It  is  thus  that  we  often 
speak  broken  Ens^lish,  when  addressing  foreigners,  and  that 
nurses  will  lisp  when  speaking  to  children;  but  it  is  not  so 
that  Indian  orators  express  themselves  when  addressing  their 
tribes  on  important  subjects, 

I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  this  anonymous  publi- 
cation, but  that  the  high  character  and  extensive  circulation 
of  the  North  Amerfcan  Review,  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  inadvertently  inserted,  made  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  say  something  to  counteract  the  effect  of  asser- 
tions so  boldly  made,  and  therefore  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  on  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  investigate  the 
subject.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  forms  of  the  languages  of 
the  American  Indians  have  begun  to  attract  attention ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  more  they  are  known,  the  greater  astonish* 
ment  they  will  excite  in  unprejudiced  minds.  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  expect  that  ancient  prepossessions  will  have 
their  way,  and  that  d  priori  reasoners  will  not  see  their  favou- 
rite theories  disturbed  without  a  struggle;  but  facts  are 
stut)born,  and  their  evidence  must  at  last  prevail. 

The  most  curious  thing,  undoubtedly,  that  exists  in  the 
languages  of  the  Indians,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  com* 

VOL.  III.— X 
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pound  their  words*  It  wan  first  observed  by  E{(ede  in  his 
account  of  Greenland,  and  Mr  Heckewelder  explains  it  at 
large  in  the  eighteenth  letter  of  his  correspondence*.  By 
this  means,  says  governor  Golden,  speaking  of  the  Iro- 
quois, these  nations  can  increase  the  number  of  their  words 
to  any  extent.  None  of  the  languages  of  the  old  world  that 
we  know  of  appear  to  possess  this  prerogative :  a  multitude 
of  ideas  are  combined  together,  by  a  process  which  may  be 
called  agglidination^  if  the  term  be  found  agreeable,  but  which, 
whatever  name  it  may  receive,  is  not  the  less  a  subject  of 
real  wonder  to  the  inquiring  philolon^ist.  I  have  not  space 
to  give  here  many  examples  of  this  manner  which  the  In- 
dians have  of  combining  several  ideas  together  into  one 
locution.  I  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  those  ad- 
duced by  Egede  and  by  Mr  Heckewelder,  in  the  alwve  cited 
passage  of  his  correspondence.  I  shall,  however,  select  a 
word  from  the  Delaware  language,  which  will  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  others  of  the  same  kind. 
I  have  chosen  this  word  for  the  sake  of  its  euphony,  to  which 
even  the  most  delicate  Iralian  ear  will  not  be  disposed  to 
object.  When  a  Delaware  woman  is  playing  with  a  little 
dog  or  cat,  or  some  other  young  animal,  she  villi  often  say 
to  it  kuHgatschis  !  which  I  would  translate  into  Knglish,  give 
me  your  pretty  little  pmc^  or  what  a  pretty  little  paw  you 
havef    This  word  is  com|>ounded  in  the  following  manner: 

K  is  the  inseparable  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  and 
may  be  rendered  by  thou  or  thy,  according  to  the  context. 

illi  (pronounced  oolee)  is  part  of  the  word  rvulit,  which 
signifies  handsome  or  pretty.  It  has  also  other  meanings 
not  necessary  to  be  here  specified. 

Gat  is  part  of  the  word  wuJigat^  which  signifies  a  leg  or 
paw. 

S^Af^  is  a  diminutive  termination,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
littleness. 

*  Hist.  Trans,  p.  406. 
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Thus  in  one  word  the  Indian  woman  says  to  the  animal. 
Thy  pretty  little  paw  !  and  according  to  the  tone  in  which 
she  speaks,  and  the  gestures  which  she  makes,  either  calls 
upon  it  to  present  its  foot,  or  simply  expresses  her  fondlitig 
adiiiiration.  In  the  same  manner  PUape^  a  youth,  is  firmed 
from  PUsU,  chaste,  innocent,  and  Lenape^  a  maii^.  It  is  dif. 
ficult  to  find  a  more  elegant  combination  of  ideas  in  a  single 
Word  of  any  existing  idiom. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  language  out  of  this  part  of  the 
.world  in  which  words  are  compounded  in  this  manner.  The 
process  consists  in  putting  •  together  portions  of  different 
words,  so  as  to  awaken  at  the  same  time  in  the  mind  of  the 
bearer  the  various  ideas  which  they  Separately  express. 
There  are  prolmhly  principles  or  rules  pointing  out  the 
particular  parts  that  are  to  be  selected  in  order  to  form 
the  compound  locution.  Sometimes  a  whole  syllable, 
and  perhaps  more;  so netimes  a  single  sound,  or,  as  we 
would  call  It,  a  single  letter:  to  discover  those  rules 
would  require  a  great  proficiency  in  the  language,  and  at 
tfie  same  time  a  very  sound  discriminating  mind ;  qualities 
which  are  seldom  found  united ;  perhaps  also  the  ear,  an 
Indian  ear,  is  the  guide  which  is  generally  followed:  but  the 
ear  has  also  its  rules,  to  which  the  mind  imperceptibly  con- 
forms :  however  it  may  he,  this  is  an  interestin^j:  fact  in  the 
Daniral  history  of  human  language,  justly  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  philologists. 

This  is  not  the  only  manner  in  which  the  American  In- 
dians combine  their  ideas  into  words.  They  also  Rave 
many  of  the  forms  of  the  languages  which  we  so  much  ad- 
mire, the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Slavonic,  ^c.  mixed  with 
others  peculiarly  their  own.  Their  conjuirations  are  as  re- 
gular as  those  of  any  language  that  we  know;  and  for 
the  proof  of  this  1  need  only  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
paradigms  of  Delaware  verbs  that  are  contained  in  this 
grammar,  in  which  will  be  found  the  justly  admired  in- 

*  MS.  letter  of  Mr  Heckewelder,  32d  of  October  1818. 
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flections  of  the  languages  of  andent  Europe.  Althoa^ 
thev  do  not  appear  to  have  the  numerous  tenses  which 
the  Greek  boasits  of,  they  are  not,  however,  deicient  in 
the  expression  of  the  relations  of  the  present,  past,  and 
future  to  each  other.  There  is  no  shade  of  idea  in  respe<^ 
to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  action  which  an  Indian 
verb  cannot  express,  and  the  modes  of  expression  which 
they  make  use  of  for  those  purposes  are  so  numerous,  that 
if  they  were  to  be  consider^  as  parts  of  the  conjugation  of 
each  vert),  one  single  paradigm  might  fill  a  volume.  Tlius. 
n^mUzi  signifies  I  eat,  in  a  general  sense,  and  n^mamitZL,  I  am 
eating  at  this  moment.  Each  of  these  verbs  is  separately 
conjugated  in  afi  its  forms. 

Indeed,  the  multitude  of  ideas  whidi  in  the  Indian  Ian- 
guages  are  comUned  with  the  verb  has  justly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
fheir  transitive  conjugations'  expreswig  at  the  same  time 
the  idea  of  the  person  acting,  and  that  acted  upon,  that  liave 
exdted  so  much  astonishment.  They  are  found  also,  though 
not  with  the  same  rich  variety  of  forms,  in  the  Hebrew 
and  other  orieotid  languages.  But  when  two  verbs  with 
intermediate  ideas  are  combined  together  into  one,  as  in 
the  Delaware  ri'schingrwipomOj  1  do  not  like  to  eat  with 
him*,  which  the  Abb^  Molina  also  declares  to  exist  in  the 
idionrof  Chili  f;  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  wonder,  particu- 
larly when  we  compare  the  complication  of  these  languages 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred  dialects  in 
the^ancient  world.  Whience  can  have  arisen  such  a  marked 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  human  speech  ? 

Nor  is  it  only  with  the  verbs  that  accessary  ideas  are  so 
curiously  combined  in  the  Indian  languages ;  it  is  so  likewise 
with  the  other  parts  of  speech.  Take  the  adverb  for  in- 
stance. The  abstract  idea  of  time  is  fi-equentiy  annexed  to 
it    Thus  if  the  Delawares  mean  to  say,  If  you  do  not  return, 

*  Hist.  Tnms.  p.  xxvi. 

t  Ummdo€iavk^  I  do  not  wiA  to  eit  with  him."  Hist,  of  Chili, 
Append*  od  the  ChUian  Language. 
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they  will  express  it  by  mattatsch  gluppiweque^  which  may  be 
thus  construed : 

Matta  is  the  negative  adverb  no ;  tsch  is  the  sign  of  the 
future,  with  which  the  adverb  is  inflected ;  gluppiweque  is 
the  second  person  of  the  plural  number  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb  gluppiechton^ 
To  turn  about  or  return.  In  this  manner  every  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  sentence  is  clearly  understood. 
The  subjunctive  mood  shews  the  uncertainty  of  the  action, 
and  the  ai^  of  the  future  tense  coupled  with  the  adverb 
points  to  a  time  not  yet  come  when  it  may  or  may  not  take 
place.  The  Latin  phrase  nisi  veneris  expresses  all  these 
meanings ;  but  the  English  If  you  do  not  come^  and  the  French 
Si  vous  ne  venez  pas^  have  by  no  means  the  same  elegant 
precision.  The  idea  which  in  Delaware  and  Latin  the 
subjunctive  form  directly  conveys  is  left  to  be  gathered  in 
the  English  and  French  from  the  words  ^and  si,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  to  point  out  the  futurity  of  the  action.  And 
where  the  two  former  languages  express  every  thing  with 
two  words,  each  of  the  latter  requires  five,  which  yet  repre- 
sent a  smaller  number  of  ideas.  To  which  of  these  gram- 
matical forms  is' the  epithet  barbarous  to  be  applied  ? 

This  very  cursory  view  of  the  general  structure  of  the 
Indian  languages,  exemplified  by  the  Delaware,  will  at  least 
convince  the  reader  that  a  considerable  decree  of  art  and 
method  has  presided  over  their  formation.  Whether  this  as- 
tonishing fact  is  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  (as  many  are 
inclined  to  believe)  that  this  continent  was  formerly  inha- 
bited by  a  civilized  race  of  men,  or  whether  it  iajOQt  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  endowed 
mankind  with  a  natural  logic  which  leads  them,  as  it  were,  by 
instinct,  to  such  methods  in  the  formation  of  their  idioms  as 
are  t)est  calculated  to  facilitate  their  use,  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent inquire ;  I  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
bias  of  my  mind  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition ;  .be- 
cause  no  language  has  yet  been  discovered,  either  among 
savage  or  polished  nations,  which  was  not  governed  by  rules 
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^  I  and  piinciples  which  nature  alane  could  dictate,  and  human 
.  '  science  never  could  have  imag;ined.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  philosophical  Ian- 
guage;  none  of  them  has  ever  gone  heyond  the  imitation  of 
those  which  were  previously  known ;  neither  Leibnitz  nor 
Bishop  Wilkins,  neither  Monboddo  nor  l)e  Brosses,  nor  any 
of  those  illustrious  philosophers  who  have  written  so  much 
on  the  origin  and  formation  of  languages,  could  have  disco- 
vered d  pricri  the  curious  com l)i nations  by  which  the  Amc- 
rican  Indians  form  their  words ;  nor  the  manner,  in  which 
they  associate  with  the  verb  such  an  immense  numlier  of 
accessary  ideas;  we  are  tlierefore  compelled,  when  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  the  variety  of  modes  in  which  men 
represent  their  perceptions  through  the  organs  of  speech, 
to  abandon  all  vain  theories,  and  look  up  Only  to  nature 
and  nature's  God. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  preliminary  observations  far- 
ther than  I  expected ;  I  feel  that  I  have  been  insensibly 
drawn  beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  a  preface;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  that  I  should  say  something  of  this 
grammar  and  of  its  author. 

The  Reverend  David  Zeisberger  was  a  native  of  Mora- 
via, where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1791.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Herrnhut  in  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the 
United  Brethren.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  this 
country,  and  landed  in  Georgia,  where  his  co-religionists  had 
begun  some  settlements.  Thence  he  came  to  Pennsylvania. « 
In  the  year  174f6,  (being  twenty  five  years  of  age)  he  was 
sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  North  American  Indians, 
in  which  employment  he  continued,  with  few  and  short 
intervals,  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1808. 
He  died  at  Goshen,  in  the  state  oi  Ohio,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighfy^seven  years. 

Thus  this  venerable  missionary  resided  upwards  of  sixty 
years  among  the  Indians  of  this  country,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  them  in  their  native  idioms.  "  In  this  manner  he 
acquired  several  of  their  languages ;  but  was  particularly 
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skilled  in  the  Onondago  (an  Iroquois  dialect)  and  the  Lenni 
Lf*nape  or  Delaware.  On  the  former  he  wrote  three  gram- 
mars, two  in  German*  and  the  other  in  Knglishti  and  a 
dtciionary^  Orman  and  Indian,  consisting;  of  seven  volumes 
in  quarto.  These  works,  all  in  manuscript,  are  deposited 
in  ourSodety^s  lihrarv. 

Those  on  the  Delaware,  except  tliis  grammar,  have  heen 
all  printed.  They  consist  of  a  copious  spelling  book  in  De<- 
laware  and  English,  of  which  two  editions  have  heen  pub- 
lished^.  Sermons  to  Children  in  Delawaie^,  and  a  Collection 
of  Hymns  in  the  same  language  ||,  all  which  appeared  in 
his  life  time.  After  his  death  his  translation  into  Dela- 
ware of  LieUerkuhn's  Harmony  of  tlie  Four  Gospels^  was 
given  to  the  puMic  by  the  care  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Female  Auxiliary  Minsfonary  Society  at  Bethlehem, 
aided  hy  private  subscribers^  among  inhom  the  late  Ho- 
nourable Elias  Boiidinot  of  New  Jersey  was  conspicuous. 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  grammar  the  author  order- 
ed by  his  will  to  remain  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
United  Brethren  at  Bethlehem,  where  it  now  is.     In  the 


*  Ononda^oische  Grammatica.  MS.  4  to,  pp.  176;  and  a  shorter  one 
abo  in  4to,  pp.  87. 

f  Essay  of  an  Onondago  Grammar,  or  a  abort  introduction  to  learning 
the  Onondago  alias  Maqua  tongue.  MS.  4to,  pp*  67. 

X'  Delaware  and  English  Spelling  Book,  for  the  use  of  the  Missions  of 
the  United  Brethren.  Philadelphia,  1776  and  1806.  The  second  edition 
is  much  improved^  and  contains  pp.  179, 13mo. 

^  Ehelittonhenk  li  amemensak  gischitak  Elleniechsink,  ontschi  David 
Zeisberger.  Philadelphia,  1803,  pp.  115,  12mo. 

II  A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Indians  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in  America.  Philadelphia,  1803,  pp. 
358,  12mo.  • 

These  hymns  are  all  in  the  metre  of  German  poetry,  and  are  to  be  sung 
to  German  tunes.  It  would  have  required  more  genius  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot  of  man  to  have  discovered  a  rhythm  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  language,  and  melodies  adapted  to  it.  Such  diversified  talents 
are  seldom  to  be  looked  for  in  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  conver- 
sion of  savage  nations. 

IT  Elekup  Nihillalquonk  woak  Pemauchsohalquonk  Jesus  Christ,  seki  ta 
leuchtitup  wocbgidhakamike.  New  York,  1821,  pp.  222,  12mo. . 
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year  1816,  our  late  lamented  associate,  the  Reverend  John 
Heckewelder,  having  been  requested  to  aid  our  Historical 
Committee  in  their  investigation  of  the  forms  and  struc 
ture  of  the  Indian  lan^ua^es,  was  kind  enough,  with  the 
permission  of  his  superiors,  to  confide  to  them  that  va- 
luable manuscript  for  their  temporary  use.  The  Commit* 
tee  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  English ;  and  I  willingly 
undertook  the  task :  various  circumstances  have  hitherto 
prevented  its  appearance.  Several  learned  men,  however, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  having  repeatedly  ex* 
pressed  their  wish  to  see  it  in  print,  its  publication  could 
no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  bene  a  philoso* 
phical  gi*ammar,  as  this  was  not  made  for  the  usjb  of  philo* 
sophers,  but  of  young  missiomities^-its  object  was  entirely 
practical.  The  author  never  dreamt  that  the  theory  of 
the  Indian  languages  would  ever  become  the  subject  of  philo- 
sophical  study;  He  has  followed  the  usual  divisions  of  the 
parts  of  speech ;  but  has  not  endeavoured,  like  the  Spanish 
American  grammarians,  to  force  the  Indian  forms  of  lan- 
guage into  too  close  an  analogy  with  our  own.  To  a  cer- 
tain degree  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  forms  of  the 
Indian  languages  by  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed; 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  following  the  old  fsxploded  me- 
thod of  teaching  the  Latin  language  by  means  of  a  gi^m- 
roar  written  entirely  in  Latin  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar 
forms  of  the  new  idiom  ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  manner,  and  their  principles  analyzed  so 
as  to  lay  down  their  rules,  when  differing  from  our  own, 
with  the  greatest  possible  perspicuity.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  our  author  had  devoted  a^  chapter  to  the  syntax  and 
phraseology  of  the  language ;  but  that,  I  presume,  he  left 
to  be  acquired  by  practice.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
I  think  his  grammar  the  best  that  I  have  seen  of  an  Ame- 
rican dialect.  It  is  copious  and  rich  in  examples,  and 
his  paradigms  of  the  conjugations  of  Indian  verbs  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in 
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which  that  part  of  speech  is  constructed.  The  personal  verbs 
or  transitions  are  fully  and  clearly  explained.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  has  the  merit  of  clearness  Ihrou^hout; 
a  merit  so  very  rare,  that  it  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Those 
who  before  him  have  treated  of  Indian  languas;es  have  either 
not  always  understood  themselves,  or  not  been  very  anxious 
to  be  understood  by  others.  I  do  not  even  except  the  vene- 
rable Kiiot,  whose  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  is  not  free  from  obscurities  ;  some  of  which 
the  present  one  of  its  kindred  dialect,  the  Diilaware,  will 
help  to  clear  up.  ' 

The  Indian  words  in  this  Grammar  are  to  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  German  alphabet,  which  Mr 
Z^'i^berger  thought  proper  to  adopt^.  It  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  the  philological  science,  that  there  should  be 
a  uniform  mode  of  writing  exotic  words,  in  order  to  convey, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  same  idea  of  their  sounds,  at  least 
to  the  learned,  throus;h  the  civilized  world.  But,  independ- 
ent of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  naturally  attend  such 
a  dtsistn,  from  the  almost  entire  impossibility  of  conveying  to 
the  mind  through  the  eye  the  idea,  of  sounds  which  the  ear 
never  heard,  an  ill  understood  national  pride  makes  every 
nation  desire  that  their  own  alphabet  should  be  chosen  as  the 
medium  of  communication.  The  least  prejudiced  on  this 
subject  insist  at  least  on  the  Roman  character  being  univer- 
sally used.     The  celebrated  Volney  wished  all  the  Oriental 

^  The  translator  has  preserved  the  orthography  of  the  original,  except 
that  he  has  substituted  the  letter  y  for  the  German  J,  because  y  has  the 
same  sound  according  to  the  English  and  German  pronunciation.  Also  ' 
where  the  author  has  introduced  the  vowel  o  after  to,  in  order  to  shew 
that  the  latter  is  to  have  the  English  and  not  the  German  sound,  and  so 
writes  woagan  to  be  pronounced  wagan^  the  translator  has  suppressed 
the  o,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  give  notice  that  to  consonant  is  always  to 
be  pronounced  as  in  English,  whether  it  be  followed  by  another  conso- 
nant or  by  a  vowel.  In  the  former  case  a  aheva  or  mute  vowel  is  interposed 
between  the  two  sounds :  thus,  wdania  (daughter)  is  pronounced  w^dani$ 
and  not  oo-danxa.  Following  the  same  principle,  where  the  author  writes 
vAquoam  (a  house)  the  translator  writes  tiHAnoom,  which  is  precisely  the 
sound  which  Zeisberger  meant  to  represent. 
VOL.  III. — Z 
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Ic^ngtiages  to  be  written  in  that  character,  and  not  only  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  that  effect,  but  left  a  considerable  legacy  by 
his  will  to  be  employed  in  premiums  to  tiiose  who  should 
suggest  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  This 
shews  how  far  a  favourite  idea  may  take  hold  of  the  mind  of 
a  man,  however  distinguished  by  his  genius  and  talents. 

It  is  not  for  those  languages  that  have  already  an  alphabet 
and  ain  orthogra|>hy  of  their  own  that  a  uniform  mode  of 
vrriting  their  words  is  desirable ;  uniformity  in  this  respect, 
even  anu>Qg  the  nations  that  use  the  same  characters,  is  ab* 
solutely  unattainable.  All  that  is  desired  is  a  common  mode 
of  communicating  the  sounds  of  unwritten  languages,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  their  words  and  gramnia<« 
tical  forms  with  each  other  with  the  greater  exactness.  To 
thist  Qt^ect  the  powers  of  our  English  alphabet  are  not  ade-* 
quate ;  because  its  vowel  sounds  are  uncertain  and  a  xreal 
part  of  them  are  represented  by  diphthongs.  But  most  nitf  ions 
seem  to  tb'mk  that  their  national  honour  is  concerned  in 
forcing  their  own  orthography  upon  the  learned  world* 
Thus  since  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  has  become 
&shionable  in  Europe,  the  Porti^uese  mode  of  spelling  Chi- 
nese words,  to  which  all  were  before  accustomed,  has  been 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  English  and  French  have  eacb 
adopted  the  orthography  of  their  own  language;  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  recognize  the  same  words  in  the  giam- 
mars  and  dictionaries  which  they  have  respectively  published. 

In  this  country  we  are  free  from  this  prejudice;  therefore 
my  learned  friend  Mr  Pickering,  with  the  liberality  which 
characterizes  an  American  man  of  science,  has  proposed  a 
uniform  mode  of  writing  the  words  of  our  Indian  languages*, 
which  1  am  happy  to  find  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  by  our  Missionaries  not  only  on  this  continent,  l>ut 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.    1  am  also  informed  that  our  go- 

*  An  Essay  on  a  uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of 
North  America.  By  John  Pickering.  Published  at  Boston  in  the  Me~ 
moirs  of  the  Ameri<iaii  Academy  of  ArU  and  ScienceSf  Vol.  IV.  p.  319. 
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vernmetit,  who,  it  is  reported  and  generally  believed,  are 
preparing  to  pul)lish  an  important  national  worlc  on  the 
languages  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  these  United  States  on 
the  model  considerably  improved  of  that  of  the  empress  Ca- 
therine, have  recommended  to  the  agents  and  other  persons 
employed  in  collecting  the  materials  to  conform  themselves 
as  much  as  possilde  to  the  alphal>et  proposed  by  Mr  Ptck- 
ering.  Thus  America  will  have  the  honour  of  giving  an 
example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  more  generally 
followed. 

This  alphabet  is  entirely  formed  of  our  Roman  characters. 
The  vowel  sounds  are  those  of  the  Gt^rman  and  Italian  Ian- 
guaffes.  The  nasals  are  expressed  by  a  comma  or  cedilla 
ut  der  ^ach  nasal  vowel,  after  the  Polish  manner.  The  Bn» 
glish  sh  is  preserved,  ami  its  correlative  zh  is  adopted  for  the 
sou i id  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  j.  The  compound 
consonant  sounds  are  represented  by  their  component 
signs,  thus  A».  ksh,  ts^  tz,  £fc.  I'he  Author  has  been  care- 
M  not  to  introduce  any  new  characters.  Even  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  x  and  Spanish  jota  is  expressed  in  the  most 
usual  manner  by  kh;  and  although  there  is  a  real  dKTe- 
rence  between  these  two  sounds,  the  one  being  k,  and 
tlie  other  g  aspirate,  Mr  Pickering  did  not  think  it  ne- 
€«-ssary  to  appropriate  to  each  a  separate  character,  well 
knowing  that  approximation  is  all  that  can  be  reached^  and 
that  every  attempt  to  distinguish  nice  diflTerences  of  sound 
would  eventually  prove  vain. 

Thus,  with  a  liberality  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised, 
Mr  Pickering  has  selected  among  the  various  powers  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  given  to  the  characters  of  the 
Soman  alphabet  those  which  best  suited  his  purpose,  without 
shewing  favour  or  partiality  to  any  country,  and  least  to 
his  own.  His  plan,  moreover,  is  simple  and  easy  of  execu- 
tion. If  it  is  not  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  it  is 
the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  be  certainly  adopted:  BriU 
liant  theories  and  highly  complicated  schemes  may  dazzle 
for  a  while :  but  simplicity  in  plans  presented  for  general 
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practice  is  tlie  mark  of  true  genius,  and  must  ultimately  pre^ 
vail. 

•Before  I  conclude  this  preface,  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  present  translation.  When,  eleven 
years  ago,  I  undertoolc  to  make  it  for  the  Philosophical  So* 
ciety  I  had  never  turned  my  attention  to  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  1  was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  forms  and  con* 
struction.  I  therefore  thought  of  nothing  beyond  a  close 
and  literal  translation  of  the  manuscript,  I  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  it  had  been  written  on  loose  sheets, 
which  had  been  bound  together  after  the  Author's  death 
by  persons  not  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  also  became 
clear  to  me  that  Mr  Zeisberger  had  not  given  the  last  finish- 
ing hand  to  his  work.  He  probably  meant  to  have  con* 
densed  it,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  various  forms  of  the 
conjugations  of  the  verbs  in  a  lesser  number  of  paradigms. 
These  observations  struck  me  as  Twent  on  with  the  tram^la- 
tion  which  I  finished  as  I  had  begun  it.  I  left  out  only  one 
chapter,  in  which  the  author  explained  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing the  German  compound  verbs  into  the  Delaware 
language ;  as  it  would  have  required  too  much  labour  to  adapt 
it  to  the  English  forms  of  speech,  and  would  have  participa- 
ted in  too  great  a  degree  of  an  original  composition.  I 
regret,  however,  that  I  did  not  attempt  it.  It  is  now  too 
late,  as  Mr  Zeisberger's  manuscript  has  been  returned  to  the 
Bethlehem  library. 

I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  this  grammar  would  ever 
be  published.  Since  the  Society  came  to  a  resolution  to 
commit  it  to  the  press,  it  became  my  duty  to  revise  what 
I  had  done;  I  saw  that  it  would  require  to  be  almost  entirely 
recast,  and  above  all  to  be  considerably  abridged,  in  order  to 
give  it  that  form  which  a^lone  could  satisfy  the  taste  of  the 
present  age.  But  on  this  I  could  not  venture.  For  niore 
than  ten  years,  indeed,  I  have  applied  myself  to  the  study  of 
the  Indian  languages,  and  have  become  more  conversant 
with  their  structure  and  forms  than  those  who  have  not  paid 
a. similar  attention  to  the  subject.    Besides  the  usual  helps 
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of  grammar?,  'dictionaries,  vocabularies,  ^c.  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  correspondences  and  personal  communications 
with  Indians,  missionaries,  and  other  persons  from  various 
parts  of  this  hemisphere,  more  or  less  skilled  jn  those 
idioms.  With  regard  to  the  Delaware,  I  have  received  much 
information  from  my  deceased  friend  Mr  Heclcewelder,  • 
whom  I  always  found  ready  to  answer  my  queries,  and  solve 
my  doubts,  whenever  I  thought  proper  to  communicate  them 
to  him.  If  he  were  still  alive,  I  would  not  have  hesitated, 
with  his  kind  assistance,  to  have  presented  this  grammar  in 
a  more  acceptable  form  to  the  public.  Without  such  aid  I 
could  not  undertake  it,  being  in  want  of  that  practical  know- 
ledge which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  residence 
among  the  Indians. 

Another  reason  has  induced  me  not  to  make  too  free  with 
this  grammar,  although  I  am  satisfied  that  it  might  have 
been  advantageously  abridged.  Several  gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly of  the  army,  who  are  stationed  or  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indian  country,  and  consequently  have  much 
intercourse  with  the  aborigines,  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
Mr  Zeisberger's  Work  should  be  given  in  as  ample  a  form 
as  possibfe,  as  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  studying 
not  only  the  language  of  the  Delawares,  but  also  those  of 
the  Chippeways,  Menomonies,  and  other  cognate  idioms. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  considered  that- it  is  not  only  intended 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  forms  of  the  Indian  dialects  in  a 
scientific  point  of  vjew,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  study  ,6f  this  language.  To  them, 
the  multiplicity  of  examples  which  others  may  think  unne- 
cessary will  be  of  great  value,  as  there  are  no  other  writ- 
ten sources  from  which  they  can  derive  information,  if  we 
except  Mr  Zeisberger's  Spelling  Book,  which  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  his  Translation  of  Lieberkuhn's  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  which  was  printed  6nly  for  the  use  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  is  not  to  be  purchased.  Neither  is  the  Trans- 
lation of  St  John's  Epistle  by  Dencke  to  be  had  in  the  shops. 
It  16  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  certain  number  of  copies 
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of  such  works  are  not  put  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  for 
sale.  They  would  be  purchased,  at  le^st,  by  the  public  libra- 
ries of  this  country,  an  1  perhafis  also,  of  Europe. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  ventured  upon  few  alterations 
of  ihe  Manuscript  now  publinhed.  I  have,  however,  some- 
times varied  from  the  Author's  method,  when  I  thou^it 
it  too  defective,  and  1  have  modified  his  ex|)lanatlons,  ho 
as  to  give  them  (as  I  thon$(ht)  a  greater  degree  of  clear- 
ness  and  precision,  and  make  them  more  easily  under- 
stood, i  have  even  occasionally,  always  with  the  same 
view,  added  some  facts  and  illustrations  which  were  not 
in  the  text.  But  this  I  have  chiefly  tlone  in  the  form  of 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pas;e,  under  my  own  name 
and  responsibility.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  taken  no 
liberty  with  the  Author's  work  which  I  was  not  sure  he 
would  have  approved  of  if  he  had  been  living.  As  a  fair 
copy  of  the  ori8;inal  manuscript  of  this  translation  still  re- 
mains in  the  Societv's  library,  the  alterations  which  I  have 
made  may  be  seen  and  judged  of  by  all  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  co^npare  it  whh  the  one  now  pulilished. 

I  hope  this  Gramniar  will  convince  tiiose  wlio  may  still  be 
inctedulous,  that  I  did  not  ko  too  ikr  when  I  asserted  in  my 
Be|>ort  to  the  Historical  Committee  that  the  Indian  Ian- 
gnashes  are  rich  in  words  and  grammaical  forms,  and  that 
their  general  structure  displays  as  mucli  order  and  me^ 
thod  as  that  of  any  of  those  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  are  higldy  synthetical,  and  combine  ideas  toge- 
ther in  a  manner  so  artificial  and  so  uniformly  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  analo&>;y,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wond(*red  at  if 
men,  reasoning  a  priori,  have  thought  it  ^mpqssihlr  that  such 
combinations  could  proceed  from  the  minds  of  sava9;e8.  As 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  the  pride  of  civilization  has 
at  last  found  out  that  it  is  very  n£itural  that  it  should  be 
so ;  because  analysis  is  the  most  difficult  operation  of  the 
human  mind,  and  barbarous  nations  bein?  incapable  of  it, 
their  lans:uases  mu^t  necessarily  be  synthetical.  But  Mr 
Adam  Smith,  who  first  broached  this  doctrine  in  a  dis«er- 
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totiofi  on  the  orisin  of  lanxuage  flut)joiried  to  Ws  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments  and  who  ha.^  been  highly  applauded  for 

thiH  disco very«  did  not  Atirely  consider  that  before  the  Indians  1 

could  have  combined  their  ideas,  and  arranged  them  in  re«* 
gular  order  in  the  forms  in  which  *they  now  appear,  they 
must  first  have  analysed  them,  otherwise  they  could  not  have 

discovered  their  aiialogies  and  adhered  to  them  so  closely.  ^ 

But  in  this  they  did  not  proceed  as  philosophers  would  havj^  j 

done  in  their  closets ;  the  operations  of  nature  are  much  \ 

quicker  than  those  of  science^  and  perhap^  are  not  the  less  j 

sui^.     I  leave  it  to  others  to  explain  the  details  ol'  tliis  pro*-  \ 

cess ;  my  task  ia  to  exhibit  the  facts,  not  to  trace  them  to  i 

their  origin.  < 

I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  or  exclusive  admirer  of  the  In*  I 

dian  lausruao^es,  and  am  far  from  beitHC  dis|)osed  to  ass(*rt  .  { 

tliat  their  forms  are  su|)erior  to  tbc«se  of  others.     Compa*  ' 
lisons  on  such  sul>jects  appear  to  me  idle,  and  can  lead  to 
so  useful  results.     Language  is  the  instrument  of  thought 

and  must  always  be  adequate  to  its  otgect.     Therefore  no  \  \ 

language  has  yet  heeu  and  prohat)ly  never  will  be  found,  des-  - 

litule  of  form»i;  for  without  them  none  can  exint.     By  forms  ' 

I  do  not   mean  only  inflexions  of  words  and   the   like;  I  I 

mean  eveiy  regular  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  S|)eecli  for  practical  pur|)oses.  This  the  Gbinew 
have  as  well  as  the  I)elawar<  s,  allhoirgh  in  vulvar  accepta* 
tion  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  Ciitnese  icKom  has  no  . 
forms.  Like  every  thing  else  in  nature,  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, are  variou««,  and  in  that  variety  consists  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  works  of  the  Almi$i^hty  Creator.  A  lan- 
guage, it  is  true,  may  he  more  or  Icsa  adapted  to  ceitain 
objects.  Some  are  more  poetical  than  others,  while  there 
are  those  which  are  l)etter  suited  to  the  perspicuity  of  ^ 
logical  reasoning.  But  It  is  only  after  they  have  been 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  genius  that  this  particular  cha- 
ract(T  becomes  apparent.  WIio  can  say  what  Homer 
would  have  produced  if  he  had  had  for  his  instrument 
tbe  langwigc  of  tbe  Learn  Lenape?     This,  however,  we 
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may  with  safety  assert;  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  say 
more  in  fewer  words,  than  even  in  his  own  admirable  Greek. 
Every  mode  of  speech  has  its  peculiar  qualities,  susceptible 
of  being  developed  and  improved  by  cultivation  ;  but,  like 
flowers  and  plants,  all  languages  have  a  regular  organiza- 
tion, and  none  cari  be  called  barbarous  in  the  sense  which 
presumption  has  affixed  to  that  word.  An*  unorganized  lan- 
guage would  be  a  chaos,  unfit  to  be  used  as  the  medium 
6f  intercourse  between  men.  No  memory  could  retain  a 
long'  list  of  arbitrary  words,  if  order  and  method,  founded 
on  analogy,  did  not  come  to  its  aid.  Grammatical  forms, 
therefore,  are  as  necessary  to  human  languages  as  the  or- 
gans of  life  and  vegetation  are  to  animals  and  plants.  Nei- 
ther could  exist  without  them. 

In  the  idiom  before  us  we  have  an  example  of  what  na- 
ture can  produce,  unaided  by  the  theories  of  science  and  the 
refinements  of  art.  To  assign  to  each  Its  proper  share  in 
the  composition  of  such  noble  instruments  as  the  languages 
of  men  is  not  among  the  least  important  questions  which 
philology  presents  to  our  inquiry.  It  deserves  to  be  tho- 
roughly investigated.  The  result,  it  is  true,*will  be  morti. 
lying  to  our  pride;  but  that  pride,  which  makes  us  ascribe 
so  much  to  our  own  efforts,  and  90  little  to  the  silent  and 
unperceived  operations  of  nature,  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
that  we  meet  in  our  road  to  knowledge,  and  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed very  far  in  the  discovery  of  natural  causes  while  we 
remain  disposed  to  attribute  every  thing  to  our  so  much 
boasted  civilization,  our  limited  sciences,  and  our  mimic  arts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  Delaware  Indians  have  no  /  nor  r  in  tliclr  1angua|;e^. 
The  letters  must  be  pronounced  as  in  German  or  Latin. 
The  language  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of  ours ;  it  has, 
however,  its  own  fixed  rules,  to  which  those  must  conform 
who  will  spealc  intellfgibly.  Whoever  will  speak  Indian 
must  learn  to  thinic  in  Indian. 

lliis  treatise  will  greatly  fiicilitate  those  who  wi^  to  learn 
this  language,  if  they  will  only  impress  thenvielves  with  the 
rales,  vThtch  are  neither  numerous  nor  difficult.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  knowledge  of  them  is  acquired,  a  greater  plea^ 
sure  will  be  found  in  this  study,  and  every  day  new  treasures 
will  be  (fiscovered ;  hut  above  all,  there  must  lie  a  desire  to 
learn,  without  which  nothing  can  be  efiected. 

*  Able  by  the  TVofwIator.— The  Delawaret  who  faibabifeed  Pemiflylyinia,  wbOe  it  ww  mdai 
the  Swedinh  dominion,  used  the  r  instead  of  the  I.  TTiey  called  tfaemselTes  ii^fifit  HeiMpe.  See 
Luiheri  CaiedMmw,  O^wenot  jkm  .AneriMn-  VtrgmUke  S^^n^ket  Stockholm,  16M.  TUm 
laee  appean  I9  be  eiAiiiet 
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GRAMMAR. 


I  SHALL  treat  in  this  essay  of  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
to  wit :  *  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Con- 
junction, and  Interfection. 


Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  substantive  and  adjective. 

Of  the  jyoun  SubstarUwe. 

The  Indians  have  no  declensions,  properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
nouns  are  not  declined  by  inflections,  as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  except 
in  two  cases,  the  vocative  and  the  local.  In  the  others  the  place  of  these 
terminations  is  supplied  by  the  relative  position  ^of  the  noun,  or  by  grani- 
matical  forms  or  combinations  of  the  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech,  as 
will  be  shewn  in  the  following  examples.  These  grammatical  forms  or 
combinations  are  peculiar  to  the  Indian  languages,  and  I  believe  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  others.  They  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  their 
proper  heads.  At  present  I  shall  only  shew  in  what  manner  what  are 
conunonly  called  the  caae$  of  nouns  are  expressed  or  indicated. 

•Yoimfioltve. 

This  case  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  has  no  particular  form  or  inflection. 
It  is  simply  the  name  of  the  substantive,  as  in  English. 

Lenni,  the  mtn  ^        i  Sipo  or  dpu,  the  river 

Ochqueu,  the  woidaq  *  Getanittowit,  God 

Wikwam,  the  house  |  Oiechuch,  the  mn. 


*  JVottf  by  tht  TVanBlator, — The  Author  does  not  speek  of  the  article ;  yet  (here  is  one  in  the 
Delaware  language,  the  article  mo,  which  is  used  cither  in  a  definite  or  indefinite  sent^e,  as 
m^hUiuekt  a  tree  or  the  tree.  The  Minsi  say  miehiuk.  This  article  was  discovered  by  the  Trans- 
later  in  the  Massachusetts  language,  and  on  inquiring  of  Mr  Heckewelder,  he  said  tliat  the  same 
article  was  also  in  the  Delaware,  out  was  not  frequently  used,  because  the  word  was  sufficientiy 
understood  without  it,  See  his  letter  to  the  Trioslator  in  the  notes  to  Eiiot'9  Giammar,  11th  Mas- 
sachusetts* Historical  Collections,  Second  Series,  p.  zr. 
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€fMlHi^. 


The  genitive  is  expressed  by  placing  the  noun  employed  iii  that  sense 
hnmediatelT  befbre  that  which  is  used  in  the  nominative.  Sometimefl 
also  by  prefixing  to  tbe  nominative  the  inseparable  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  to,  as  we  say  in  English  Joh»  his  book  for  John's  book. 


Getannktowit  quisall,  God*s  son 
Nibillalquonk  wtanglowtgan*,  the  Lord's  death 
OetAnnitowit  wtaboaltowa^^,  God's  love 
Getaimitowit  gekt«niagelowagaD,  God's  mercy 


LetinowiUt,  the  man's  house 

Oetannitowit   wtallewussowagan,    God's    ma- 

iquook  anogewagaiian,the  Lord's  worict. 


The  Dative 

Is  expressed  by  inflections  in  the  verbs  and  by  prefixes  and  suffixes 
which  will  be  more  particialarly  explamed. 


Kemilan,  I  gtve  (to)  him 
Miiap,hegaye(to)him 
KdeUap,  I  said  (to)  him 
NowitBchemap,  I  (etched  (to)  hfan 
Melat  hallemiwi  pommattchsowoagMi,  eternal 
lifek 


'Ndatsehfanobehap,  I  related  lb  him 
Nolsebu,  I  went,  came  to  him 
Nowitachew«4»»  I  went  with  him. 


Th0  Jlccusative 
Is  likewise  expressed  by  means  of  the  verbs,  as  is  said  abore. 


Ndahoala,  I  love  him 
Nowaha,  I  know  him 
Npendawa,  I  understand  him 
Si^enauwelems,  I  take  care  of  him 


Npennauwa,  I  look  athfm 
Nemachelema,  I  honour  Mm 
Getanittowit  n<|«itayala,  I  leai  God.    (Qod  I 
fear  him). 


The  Vocative 


Is  expressed  in  the  singular  by  the  termination  duj  and  by  eni,  when 
coupled  with  the  pronoun  our. 


Wo  Kitanittowiant !  0  God! 
NihiDalan!  OLord! 
NihiHalian!  O  my  Lord! 
NihiUaliyenk !  O  our  Lord ! 
Elangomellan !  0  my  IHend ! 
Wetochemellan !  O  my  &ther ! 
Wetochemellenk !  0  our  father ! 
Wetochemuzian !  O  father ! 


Pemauchsohalian !  O  my  Saviour  t 
Pemauchsohaluweyan !  O  Saviour! 
Noeha!  (for  Nochan),  O  my  lather!  (aaya  a 

chUd  to  ito  father) 
Elenapewian!  Thou  Indian! 
Shawanowian !  Thou  Shawanese ! 
Metapewian !  O  wicked  man ! 
Welilissian !  O  pious  man ! 


The  Local  easel- 

This  as  w^ll  as  the  preceding  may  be  properly  so  called.  It  is  formed 
by  means  of  the  suffixes  ink  and  unft,  and  expresses  in^  in  the^  on^  out  of. 

*  JVote  by  the  Trantlat&r.—WUmghtffagan.  In  this  word,  anghwagan  signifiee  death,  from 
migel,  to  die.     W»  ih%  inseparable  pronoun  Us,  and  t  is  interposed  for  eiybony's  sake. 

f  JVote  by  the  Tnaulator.—The  Author  frequently  uses  the  letters  f  and  ft  and  i<  and  f  indis* 
crmunately. 

tJVVie6y<Ae  2VYiiw2aior.-.Th#Aiidior  calls  diiscaae  the  «Mali^  I  have  ipiefemd  the  de- 
nomination (oca/. 
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UteDink  (from  Uleiiey,  a  city  or  town],  ia  die 

town,  in  town 
Ultnink  oM,  I  am  going  to  town,  or  into  fSm 

town 
Utenink  noon,  I  am  coming  from  or  oot  of 

town 
Sipunk  (from  Sipo>  liTor,  oreek^  watnr),  to  or 

into  thoriyer 
Mbink  (from  Mbl,  water),  in  tiie  water 
Htkink  (6om  HaoU,  earth,  gnouiMl),  in  or  on 

the  earth 


Awowa|;ame,  liea- 


»WQnk     (from 

yen),  in  heaveD 
Waefaivehank  n4a  (from  Waditadm^hil, 

tain],  1  am  coine  np  the  biH 
WacfatBcnunk  noom,^  come  from  the  Ull 
Gamunk  nda  or  noom,  I  am  going  over  llie  wn- 

tor  or  coming  from  thence 
Maebtachikamigunk,  in  the  hole  (meaaii^  $. 

hole  In  the  pound) 
Ocbuoki  at  his  lather*!. 


OF  NUMBERS. 

The  singular  has  in  general  no  particular  tnfectiong  (o  distiiigilisb  it 
from  the  plural)  except  in  the  third  person,  where  it  ends  in  /,  but  most 
commonly  in  walL  The  plural  is  variously  inflected.  There  is  a  singu- 
lar number  combined  With  the  plural,  as  in  cur/aiher^myfathen,  and  a 
double  plural,  as  in  awrfaihera.  These  are  distingMished  by  particultf 
inflections,  the  double  plural,  by  the  duplication  of  a  syllable.  Substan* 
tives  are  generally  combined  with  the  inseparable  possessive  pronoun, 
which  in  the  singular  is  n  for  the  first  person,  k  for  the  second,  and.  to  or 
o  for  the  thifd.  The  inseparable  pronoun  is  often  omitted  in  the  plural 
and  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  the  sens6  is  determined  by  the  nu- 
meric inflection,  which  is  at  the  same  time  pronominal.,.  Those  inflec- 
tions are  na  or  nana  m  the  first  pejrson,  u>a  or  wam>a  in  the  second,  and 
wall,  wak  and  wawall  in  the  third.  The  duplication  of  a  syllable,  9m  i 
noy  tootoa,  wawawaUy  indicates  the  double  plural. 


EXAlflPLSS. 


fVetoochwink^  Father. 

Singi4ar. 
Tfooch,  my  fkther 
Kooch,  thy  frither 
OchwaU,  his  orher  Iktfaar 

Singular  wUh  PUttvi^ 
Noocfaena,  our  fitther 
Koochuwa,  your  ftther 
Oobuwawdl,  their  father. 

IhuMe  PhmU, 
Noochenana,  our  fathen 
Koochewawa,  jour  firtheta 
Ochuwawawall,  their  iatfaen. 


Oahowea^  Mother. 

Singuktr, 
Ngahowee,  my  mother 
Kabowee,  thy  mother 
Gobetial,  hii  or  her  mothtr. 

Singftkar  wUh  Plwai, 
Gohemen>»  our  mother 
KohoiMWa,  your  mother 
GoheseawawaH,  their  motiior. 

The d&Me  pknraiii  firmad  €U  tM  ike  pre- 


Sometimes  the  singular  receives  numerical  inflections,  and  the  substan- 
tive itself  is  somewhat  modified,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  foetoochiwinkj 
fiith^,  fiNxn  which  are  fbnned  fiooe^  koodk,  &^.  So  in  the  following  ex- 
ample : 
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Achpoan,  Bread. 


Singular, 

N'dapp4ianiim,  my  bread 
K'dappouttum,  thy  braid 
ITdappoanuiD,  his  bread 


Plurai. 

ITdapptianummeiia,  our  bread 
K'dappoaaumowa,  your  bread 
W*dappoaiiumowawan,  their  bread. 


The  following  examples  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  form  of 
numerical  declension : 
Hakihacan,  the  field  or  plantation. 

Singular, 
N^dakihacan,  my  plantation 


K'dakihacan,  thy  plantation 
W'dakihacan,  fab  plantatioii 

PfctfVl. 

N*dakihaeanena,  our  plantatioa 
K'dakihaeanena,  your  plantatioii 
WdakihacanowawaD,  their  plantation. 


Wuschkink,  the  eye  or  sight. 

Singular. 
Neichkink,  my  eight  or  eye 
Keschkink;  tlnr  ai^t  or  eye 
Wuachkink,  hia  sight  or  eye 

Phtrai. 

NeschUnkuna,  our  light  or  eye 
Keschkinkuwa,  your  sight  or  eje 
Wuschkinkuwawatt,  their^eight  or  eye. 


The  singular  with  plural  and  the  double  plural  are  formed  as  in  the 
former  examples. 

The  termination  naninga  is  employed  in  the  double  plural,  when 
speaking  of  deceased  persons. 


EXAMPLES. 


Noehena,  our  &ther 
Nochenana,  our  iathen 
Kochenaninga,  our  deceased  iathett 
Muchomsena»  our  grand&ther 


IMuchomsenaninga,  our  deceased  grand&tlMis 
KimachCenaninga,  our  deceased  brothen 
Chesmussenaninga,  our  deceased  aisteis 
Gohetgemminga,  our  deceased  motheis. 


Substantives  without  the  prefixed  pronouns  are  generally  inflected  in 
the  plural  by  oUor  aifc,  the  former  termination  being  applied  to  inanimate 
and  the  latter  to  animate  objects.  Trees  and  the  Icu-ger  plants  are  con- 
sidered animate.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  for  instance 
n0fne8$aUf  fishes,  which  takes  the  inanimate  termination ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous. 


EXAMPLES. 

Inanimate  Farm. 


HakihacanaW,  plantations 
Menachgftqnali,  feoce-rafls 
Siposfall,  rivers,  creeks 
Wikwahemall,  houses 
Uteneyall,  dUes,  towns 


Achsinall,  stones 
Ulakensall,  dishes 
Aniocbolal],  canoes 
Kitoaltewall,  ships 
Oyosall,  pieces  of  meat  or 


Lennowak,  men 
Ochquewak,  women 
'  ,  children 
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,  large  fishes 
;,  hens,  fo^s 

sugartraes 
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Wschumaissak,  cows,  calves 
Nenayungesak,  horaes 
Hiiquak  or  hitgook» 


TtcboleiMak,  birda 
Tsquallak;  frogi. 


Substantives  derived  from  active  or  neutral  verbs  take  in  the  plural 
the  termination  %k : 


EXAMPLES. 


Wenitschanit,  fitther  or  mother,  parent,  (from 
Weotschikin,  to  descend,  grow  out  of) 

WenitMchanit^chik,  parents 

WdallemaDsitschik,  the  owners  of  cattle,  birds, 
fowlK,  &c. 

Pemsitschik,  those  who  are  going 


Peyatschik,  tiiose  who  are  coming 
Elemuasitschik,  those  who  are  going  away 
Wikhetschik,  the  cultivators  of  the  earth 
Mikemossitschik,  labouring  people 
Mannachetschik,  hewers  of  wood 
Etouwitschlk,  hunters. 


Of  the  varioua  kinds  of  Substantives. 

The  substantive  combines  itself  in  this  language  with  almost  every  part 
of  speech,  but  principally  with  the  verb.  We  have  seen  those  immediately 
derived  from  active  or  neutral  verbs :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  others  of 
an  analogous  description. 

1.  There  are  substantives  derived  from  passive  verbs:  they  end  in  iro- 
gan  and  have  no  plural : 

EXAMPLES. 


Machelemuxowagan,  honour,  the  being  ho- 
noured 

Oettemegelemuxowagan,  the  being  shewn  &- 
vour,  mercy,  tendemess 

Mamschalgussowagan,  the  being  held  in  re- 
membrance 

lAuointochimgussowagan,  the  being  esteemed 


Machelemoachgenimgussovragan,    tiie   receiv- 
ing honour  and  praise 
Amangachgenimgiisswagan,  the  being  raised  or 

elevated  by  praise 
Schingalgussowagan,  the  being  taken 
Mamachtschimgussowagan,  the  being  insulted 
PUsohalgussowagan,  holiness,  pioity 


Wulakenimgussowagan,  the  being  praised 

Jmd  many  oikeri  of  the  $ame  kind, 

JVble.-— It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  substantives  in  this  language 
have  a  passive  mood,  so  nearly  are  they  allied  to  verbs,  as  will  be  shewn 
in  its  place. 

2.  There  are,  moreover,  substantives  which  are  akin  to  participles, 
such  as, 

Mlkemossit,  die  one  who  is  labouring,  the  la- 
bourer 
Nanhillowit,  the  one  who  takes  care  of  the  dead 
Schingaluesit,  the  enemy,  the  adversary. 


Ahoalgussit,  the  beloved 
Mechelemuxit,  the  honoured 
Nilchgussit,  the  killed 
LekhUit,  the  one  who  is  writing 


3.  There  are  also  those  which  are  derived  from  verbs  but  assume  the 
character  of  participles,  such  as. 


Ppmmauchsowaganit,  he  who  is  living 
Anoaltowaganit,  he  who  is  lovi 
Wulamoewaganit,  he  who  is  the  truth 
Wacheyekumult,  he  who  is  the  light 
Wdallemunsit,  the  owner  of  Uie  catUe 


Wewikit,  the  master  of  the  house 
Wenitschanit,  a  chUd's  fiither  or  mother 
Gettemagelow^ganit,  he  who  is  mercy 
Tschitanessowag»nit,he  who  is  strength. 
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4.  There  are  also  substantives  formed  of  two  substantives  together,  or 
a  substantive  with  an  adjective  or  verb  : 

EXAAfPLES. 
Yagawan,  a  hut  |  Tipas,  a  hen  or  fowl. 

From  which  two  words  are  formed, 

TipaaigawaD,  the  ben  coop  |  Pttawikham,  the  front  roof  of  a  house 

Go^chgoschigawan,  the  hog  sty  Patamoewigawan,  a  bouse  of  prayer,  (the  Lord's 

Mosigawan,  uie  cow  stable  |         house*  from  Patamawos,  God,  the  Lord). 


Also, 

Pemauchsowaptonamik,  the  word  of  life 
Wulelendamowaptonaoiik,  the  glad   tiding  of 

the  gospel 
Ktemakauschsowagan,  a  poor  miserable  life 
Machtapan,  bad,  stormy  weather 
Matalogaean,  a  bad  wicked  senrant 


Pallalogasowagan,  crime,  evil  deed 
Maitalogasowagan,  a  wicked,  sioful  act 
Macbtatenawagan,  discontent,  unhappiness 
Tschitanatenawagan,  strength  of  the  spirit  of  the 

inner  man 
Kschiechauchsowagan,  a  holy  life  and  conduct 


Diminutives  are  formed  by  the  suffix  M*,  as, 


Amemens,  amementit,  a  little  child     • 
Nitschan,    nitsohantit,    my  little  fiiend  (from 

NItis,  firtend;  a  coaxing  espreesloa  used  by 

parents  to  their  children) 
Pilawetscbitsch,  plhiwetit,  a  Httle  boy 
Ochquetit  or  quetit,  a  little  girl 
Lennotit,  a  Utde  man 
Wikwamtit,  a  little  room  (house) 
Sipotit,  a  little  creek  or  brook 


Hitguttit,  a  little  tree 
Goschgotit,  a  pig 
Tipatit,  a  chicken 
Motit,  a  little  calf 

Aehpoantit,  a  little  loaf  ^  little  piece  of  bread 
Oyotit,  a  little  piece  of  meat  (as  is  given  to  chil- 
dren) 
Tscholenlit,  a  little  bird— Tteholentittak,  (Pliir.) 


OF  ADJECTIVES. 

There  are  not  many  of  these,  because  those  words,  which  with  us  are 
adjectives,  here  are  verbs,  and  although  they  are  not  inflected  through 
all  the  persons,  yet  they  have  tenses.  The  adjectives  proper  end  in  utoi 
and  oioi,  and  are  derived  sometimes  from  substantives  and  sometimes  from 
verbs. 

EXAMPLES 


Hallemiwi,  eternal 

Genamuwii  grateful;  from  genam,  thanks 
Tgauchsuwi — good,  kind;  nom  tgauchsin*  to  be 
good  or  kind 


Wulelendamuwi,  merry;  from  wulelendam,  to  re- 
joice, to  be  joyful  or  merry 

Wschitschanquiwi,  spiritual;  from  wtschitschank« 
the  spirit* 


*  JVbte  hy  the  IVamkUor, --^The  diminutive  tU  is  only  used  in  the  animate  gender.  In  the 
inanimate  the  termination  e$  is  employed,  as  tmAt0ames,a  small  house,  amoeholea,  a  small  canoe. 
In  speakins  of  a  pretty  little  animal,  the  diminutive  form  is  is,  $chi8,  or  t8ehi$,  as  mamoHs,  the 
fawn  of  a  deer,  kuli^atachU^  thy  pretty  little  paw.  (See  the  Preface.)  There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  as  for  instance,  allumes,  a  little  dog,  in  which  the  inanimate  diminutive  is  em- 
ployed.   But  these  are  not  numerous. 
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Hakeyiwi,  coiporea] ;  from  hakey,  die  body 
Pommaudifluwi,  living ;  from  pommauchsin,  to 

live 
Wdehiwi,  hearty,   cordial;  from  Wdehin,  the 

heart 
Ahoaltiwi,  loving ;  from  ahoalan,  to  love 
Wachtuchwepiwi,  personal,  bodily ;  from  wach< 

tuchwefn,  the  body,  the  flesh 
Pflsuwi,  pihiwi,  clean,  chaste;  from  piMn,  to  be 

clean  or  chaste 
Wulatenamuwi,   wulatenamowi,  happy;   from 

wulatenamen,  to  be  htfppy 
WulamaHessuwi,  well,  happy;  from 

sin,  to  be  in  heiUth  or  nappy 
Allowiwi,  more,  yet  more 
Nungiwi,  trembling;  from  nungihinan,to  tremble 
8chauwewi,  tired,  weak ;  from  schaudnin,  to  be 

weak 
Nolemiwi,  invisible,  miseen 
Apendawi,  useful ;  from  apendamen,  to  enjoy,  to 

make  use  of 
Blattelemuwi,  contemptible ;  from  mattelendam, 

to  despise 
Angellowi,  anglowi,  mortal ;  from  ancel,  to  die 
Hboiwi,  mortu;  mboiwi  wochganall,  dead  bones; 

from  mboagan,  death 
Awendamowi,  awendamuwi,  painful;  from  awen- 

dam,  tosuflerpain 
Ayandamuid,  ayandamowi,  to  desire,  wish  fiyr 
Machtamallessuwi,  indispoeed,  sick;  from  mach- 

tamalsin,  to  be  sick 
Machtalenamuwi,  discontented;  fit»m  machtale- 

namen,  to  be  dissatisfied  or  diseontentad 
Mhukuwi,  bloody;  from  mhuk,  blood 
Moschiwi,  clear,  luminous 
Tengandasuwi,  pierced  throu^ 
Petapaniwi,  at  break  of  day;  from  petapan,  the 

daybreaks 
Nipahwi,  at  night,  by  nlAi 
Wschitschanquiwi,  ghosOy,  spiritual 


Gischguniwi,  in  the  day,  by  day 
Sedf»oKuniwi,  eari^  in  the  morning 
Wuschginquiwi,  lace  tofiice;  from  wuschgink, 

face 
Wewatamowi,  wise,  prudent ;  from  wewoatam, 

to  be  wise 
Matiauclisuwi,  sinfol;  from  mattauchrin,  to  sin 
Mayauchsuwi,  of  on^  mind;  from  mayauchsin,  to 

be  of  one  mind 
Langomuwi,  friendly,  peaceably  disposed 
Gettemagelensuwi,  humble;  from  gettemagd- 

ensin,  to  be  humble 
Gektemagelemuwi,    gettemagehiwi,    meicilid; 

from  gettemaeelin,  to  be  merq^ 
Allowelemuwi,  valuable;  from  allowelenden,  to 

esteem,  value 
Wonattamowi,  weak,  impotent;  from  wonatam^ 

to  be  weak,  impotent 
Schahowapewi,  heartless,  desponding 
Awuilslttamuwi,  obedient; from  awiDaittam,  to 

be  obedient 
Achwandoguwi,  venr  peaceable 
Amemensvmri,  childish;  from  amemens,  child 
Schaoachgapewi,  an  honest  man,  (from  Schae- 

achgapewin,  to  be  just,  upright) 
NlhUlowewi,  murderous ;  from  ninillowen,  to  pot 

to  death,  to  murder 
Machelemuwi,  bonoufabie;  from  marhelendam, 

to  honour 
Laimmdowivi,  peacefrd,  peaceable 
Tachpachiwi,  little,  low 
Tachpachelensuwi,  little,  low,  humUe 
WUawi,  rich,  vahnUe 
Askiwi,  raw 

Tangelensuwi,  tangitdiewi,  humUe,  modeet 
Schawelemuwi,  miserable,  painful,  burthensorae; 

from  schaweiendam,  to  be  burtfaened  wMi 

sorrow,  labour,  or  trouble 
Scattewi,  burning 
Scattewi  wdefain,  a  boming  heart 


There  are  also  adjectives  with 

Nenapalek,  unworthy,  good  for  nothing 

Segachtek,  ardent 

Secachtek  ahoaltowan,  an  ardent  love         • 

Schewek,  weak,  tired 

Wincimaktek,  odoriferous,  of  good 

Nundeyek,  defective 

Scattek,  burning,  ardent 

Wisawek,  yellow 

Wapelechen,  white 

Afl^e^,  green 


other  terminations,  as 

Tekek,  cold 
Kschittek,  warm,  hot 
,  ^Geschtek,  ripe,  cooked  or  done 
Allowad,  allohak,  poweiful,  strong 
Mequik,  bk>ody 
Mechek,  laige,  great 
Ktemaki,  poor,  miserable,  infinn 
Ounigisdiuk,  daily 
fisseni,  stony,  flinty ;  from  achsin,  a  stone. 


DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON. 
The  Comparative  is  expressed  by  attawitvij  more. 
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Wi]Kt,good 

Cmnp.  ADowiwi  wnlit,  more  good,  better 

Mchioqui,  great 

Camp,  ADowiwi  m'chek,  greater 


Wahhellemat,  wide 

Comp.  Allowiwi  wahhellemat,  wider 

There  are  some  exceptions,  as, 
Ika,  yoDder.    Ikalissi,  further. 


The  Superlative  is  expressed  by  eluun,  most  or  the  most. 


EXAMPLES. 


Eluwiwulik,  the  very  best,  the  supremely  good 
ADowilen,  eluwilek,  that  which  is  above  eveiy 

thing 
Eluwantowit,  Qod  above  all 
Ehiwiahoalgussit,  the  beloved  above  aD  things 


Eluwassit,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  m^jeatie 
Eluwitschitanessit,  the  strongest  of  all 
Eluwitschiechsit,  the  most  holy 
Eluwitakauwttssit,  the  best,  the  suprenkely  good 
Eluwilissit,  the  most  graeious  one 


OF  GENDERS. 

The  genders  in  the  Delaware  are  not  divided  as  in  our  languages  into 
masculine  and  feminine,  but  into  ammaJte  and  iwiifwmaU.  To  the  former 
class  belong  trees  and  all  plants  of  a  laree  growth ;  annual  plants  and 
grasses  to* the  latter.  Adjectives  of  the  former  class  generally  end  in  I, 
those  of  thQ  latter  in  k.  The  masculine  and  feminine,  where  it  is  aeees* 
sarj  to  discrimlnatCi  are  expressed  in  various  ways. 

EXAMPLES. 

JtnmaU^  moMcMM  andfemminef  weUt,  the 

best  ' 

tMnimate,  welhik,  the  best 
JtnifiuUe,  mascuUne   and  feminkm^  gnnaiit, 

Ipeat,  long 
MMniaictU^  gunaquot,  great,  long 
Jinimaiey  geschiechstt,  pure,  holy 
tnajumaUj  eeschiechek,  pure,  holy 
Jtnimate,  pilsit,  pure,  chaste 
laanimaUt  pilhik,  pure,  clean 
Aniraaiet  aliauchsit,  allowat,  strong,  mif^y 
hkaniauite,  sllohak,  strong,  mif^ity 

Speaking  of  quadrupeds,  the  masculine  is  generally  expressed  by  leti- 
fioioecAtim,  which  signifies  the  male  of  beasts,  thus  : 


MimaU^  schouchsit,  weak  • 

SttommaU,  sohawek«  weak 

.Aitmale,  met^il,  bed,wiek6i 

hunwmaU^  medhik,  bod,  wieked 

Jlmmate^  wacheyoknmuit,.  he  who  is  the  Hght 

Aioftimate,  wocheyek,  the  light 

jSmmaU^  pomraaochaowaganit,  he  wholstiM 

Hfe,  firom^pommauchsowagan.  His 
jfmmote,  tenklitit,  th»  littfe 
baamma^e,  teiytdk,  Uie  Mide. 


Lennoweehum  nenayunces,  moecaneu,  gosch- 
gosch,  tiMnale  of  tne  hone,  dog,  hog 


I     And  ofTowls  and  Uids» 
[Lennowehelleu,  the  male  of  fowls,  birds. 


The  feminine  of  the  human  species  is  expressed  as  follows : 

Odiqueu,  a  woman  |        and  in  the  feminine,  ochquo;  from  ocbqueu, 

Ochquewak,  women 
Ochquetscflitseh,  a  giil 
Ochdomos,  a  woman's  cooiiA 
Maae.  Chan4,  the  elder  brother 
Fern.  Mis,  the  elder  sister 
Chesmus,  the  younger  brother  or  sister,  to  which 
if  prefixed  in  the  masculine,  leono*  niAt 

VOL.  III.— -X  D 


MoMC.  Muchomes,  the  grand&tlier 

Fern,  Chum,  the  grandmother 

Nohum,  kohum,  ohumall,  my,  thy,  his  or  her 

giflodmother 
Ma9c»  Noschik,  my  uncle 
J0V«.Piwttik,theaimt. 
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The  females  of  fowls  and  birds  are  called  ochquahdUuy  and  those  of 
quadrupeds  o€hqu€chium : 
Nuotchetto,  a  doe  |  Nanscheach,  a  she  bear. 


OF  NUMERALS. 
Numerals  may  also  be  classed  among  adjectiTes,  and  are  as  follows  : 


Ngatti            -  -IN 

Nbcha    -  8   N 

Nacha  -           8  N 

Newo     -  -                   4  N 

Palenach  -            6  N 

Guttaach  •  N 

Niachaich  -           7  N 

Chasch                       -  8  Ni 

Peechkouk     -  -           9 

Tellen     -                   -  -                 10 

TeUen  attach*  Dgutti  11 

TelKen  attach  niacha  12 

Tellen  attach  nacha  -          18 

TeQea  attach  newo    •  14 

Tellen  attach  palenach      -  -          IS 

Teflen  attach  guttaach  -                 16 

Tellen  attach  nischasch     -  -          17 

Tellen  attach  chaach  -                 18 

TeHen  attach  peachkonk  19 

Niachmachke             -  -                 20  j 

Niachmachke  attach  ngutti  -          21 ! 

Nischinachke  attach  n&cha  -                 22 

Niachinachke  attach  nacha  28 

Nischinachke  attach  newv  -                 24 

Niachinachke  attach  palenach  -          26  { 

Niachinachke  attach  guttaach  -                 26 : 

Niachinachke  attach  niachaach  27  \ 

Niachinachke  attach  chaach  -                 28 

Niachinachke  attach  peachkonk  29 

Nachenachke              -  -                 80 

Nachenachke  attach  nautti  -          81 

JlndBO  forth  to  9» 

Newinachke                      -  .40 

Palenach  tchenachke  •                 60 

Guttaach  tchenachke        -  -          60 

Nischasch  tchenachke  -                 70 

Chasch  tchenachke           -  •          80 

Peschkonk  tchenachke  -                 90 

Nguttapachki                    -  -        100 

Nguttapachki  attach  gutti  -               101 

Nguttapachki  attach  teUen  -        110 

Nguttapachki  attach  teDen  wak  ngutti  111 

Nguttapachki  teDen  wak  nischa  112 

Nguttapachki  tellen  wak  nacha  118 

Ngnttapachki  tellen  wak  newo  114 

And  so  forth  to  119 

Nguttapachki  attach  nischinachke  120 

Nguttapadiki  attach  nachenachke  ISO 


Id  attach  newinachke  140 

ki  attach  palenach  tchenachke  160 
Id  attach  guttaach  tchenachke  160 
ki  attach  nischasch  tchenachke  170 
ki  attach  chasch  tchenachke  180 
Id  attach  peachkonk  tchenachke  190 
ki  .  -  200 

800 
400 
600 


Newopachki 

Palenach  trhaparhki 

Outtasdi  tchapachki 

Niachaach  tc^^tachkl 

Chasch  tchapachki     - 

Peschkonk  tchapachki 

Tellen  tchen  tchapachki,  or  ngutti  kitte- 

Ifiachen  UttqachU 
Nachen  kittapachkl 
Newon  UttapachU 
Palenach  tchen  kittapachkl 
Guttaach  tchen  kittapachkl 
NIschaack  tchen  kittapachkl 
Chasch  tchen  kittapachkl 
Peachkonk  tchen  kittapachkl 
Tellen  tchen  kittapachkl 
Niachinachk  tchen  kittapachkl 
Nachenachk  tchen  kittapachkl 
Newinachk  tchen  kittu»achki 
Palenach  tchenachk  tchen  kittapachkl 
Guttaach  tchenachk  tchen  kittapachkl 
Nischasch  tchenachk  tchen  kittapachld 
Chasch  tchenachk  tchen  kittapachkl 
Peschkonk  tchenachk  tchen  uttapachld 
N^tapacfaki  tchen  kittapachkl 
Nischapachki  tchen  kittapachkl 
Nachapachki  tchen  kittapachkl 
Palenach  tchapachki  tchen  kittapachkl 
Guttaach  tchapachki  tchen  kittapachld 
Nischasch  tchapachki  tchen  kittapachkl  700,000 
Chasch  tchapachki  tchen  kittapachkl       800,000 
Peschonk  tchapachki  tchen  kittapachkl  900,000 

We  may  either  say 
TeDen  tchapachki  tchen  kittapachld, 

ten  hundred  times  one  thousand    1,000,000 
or 
Ngutti  kittapachkl  tchen  kittapachkl; 

one  thousand  times  one  thousand  1,000,000 


700 
800 


1000 

2000 

8000 

4000 

6000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9000 

10,000 

20,000 

80,000 

40,000 

60,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

100,000 

200,000 

800,000 

600,000 

600,000 


*  J^ote  by  the  Trofulator. — Attach  means  beyond,  above  (Zeisberger's  Yocab.). 
len  attach  ngutti  means  ten  and  one  over,  beyond,  above,  more.. 


So  that  Ul- 
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Moie.'^KUtapachkiy  from  kitta,  great,  properly  means  the  great  hun- 
dred. 


Kittan,  a  great  river 
Kittahican,  the  great  ocean 


I  Kittoaltewall,  the  mat  ships 
I  Kittanittowit,  the  Great  Almighty  God. 
jSnd  80  an  in  nuuiy  other  instanee9. 


Note. — Although  few  of  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to  calculate,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  and  in  general  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
it,  because  they  have  no  use  for  it,  yet  thi&ir  language  has  the  means  of 
doing  it  as  well  as  ours.  Since  the  Europeans  have  been  among  theni,  and 
particularly  since  the  wars,  they  have  got  more  into  the  use  of  it,  the 
armies  having  afforded  them  more  frequent  opportunities.  The  number 
of  times  is  thus  expressed : . 


Njpitten,  once 
Nuclien,  twice 
Nacfaen,  8  times 
Neweo,  4  times 
Palenach  tchen,  5  times 
Gattasch  tohen,  6  tiroes 
Niachasch  tchen,  7  times 
Chasch  tchen,  8  times 
Peschkonk  tchen,  9  times 
TeOen  tchen,  10  times 


Tellen  tchen  attach  gutti,  11  times 
Tellen  tchen  attach  nischa,  12  times,  &c. 
Nicbinachk  tchen,  20  times 
Nachenachk  tchen,  80  times 
NewenachlL  tchen,  40  times 
Palenach  tchenaciJc  tchen,  60  times 
Guttasch  tchenachk  tchen,  60  times 
NiMhasch  tchenadik  6chen,  70  times 
Chasch  tchenacblc  tchen,  90  times 
Ngutta  padild  tchen-,  100  times,  &c. 


Speaking  of  inanimate  things,  as  towns,  rivers,  houses,  &c.  they  say : 


Hawat>  ngutti,  one,  only  one 

JndinihePktna 
Nischenol,  2 
(NischenoH  utenMsyaO,  wikwahemall,   (iposaU, 

wachtschawall,  two  towns,  houses,  rireis, 

mountains,  8tc.) 
Naehenol,  8 
Newenol,  4 
Palanach  tchennol,  5 
Guttasch  tchennol,  6 


Nischasch  tchennol,  7 
Chasch  tchennol,  8 
Peschlconk  tchennol,  9 
TeUen^henno],  10 
Tellen  tchennoi  attach  gntti,  11 
Tellen  tchennol  attach  nischa,  12 
Tellen  tchennol  attach  nacha,  18 
Nischinachk  tchennol,  20 
Nachenachk  tchennol,  80 
Palenachtehennachk  tchennol,  50 
Nguttapachki  tchennol,  100 


When  men,  animals,  or  other  things  are  spoken  of,  which  among  the 
Indians  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  animated  class  of  beings, 
they  say : 


Mauchsa,  mayanchsu,  one  person,  or  a  person, 
or  liying  being 
It  is  truly  incorrect  to  say, 
Ngutti  lenno,  a  man,  ngutti  ochqoeu,  a  woman. 

In  the  Phural  they  say  .* 

Nischowak  lennowak,  ochquewak,  amemensak, 
wdallemanaak,  tipasak,  &c.  two  men,  wo- 
men, children,  beasti,  fowls,  &c.  8tc. 

Nachoak,  8 

Neyuwak,4 

Palenach  tchoak,  5 

Guttasch  tchoak,  6 


Nischasch  tchoak,  7 
Chasch  tchoak,  8 
Peschkonk  tchoak,  9 
TeUen  tchoak,  10 
Tellen  tchoak  attach  gutti,  11 
Tellen  tchoak  atUch  nlsoha,  12 
TeUen  tchoak  attach  nacha,  18 
Nischinachk  tchoak,  20 
Nachenachk  tchoak,  80 
N|^tapachaowak,  100 
NMChapacbawak,  200 
Palenach  tchapacbawak,  500 
TeDen  tchapachawak,  1000 
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ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 


Netami,  the  first,  (animaU) 
Netamiechen,  the  fint,  (inaninuUe) 
Tacquak,  the  secood 


INechit,  the  third 
Palenachtchit,  the  fourth 
Palenachtchegit,  the  fifth,  ke. 


In  the  Preterite. 


Mauchsop,  mayaachaop,  there  was  one 
Nfechopukik,  there  were  two 
Nachopanik,  there  were  three 
Newopanik,  diere  were  four 
Palenach  tchopamk,  there  were  five 
Tellen  Ichopanik,  there  were  ten 
Niicbinachk  tchopanik,  ther^  weve  twenty 


Nachenachk  tchopanik,  there  were  thirty 
Nriitta  oachxcpanik,  there  were  a  hundred 
P&nad)  (okapachsopanlk,  there  were  five  hun- 
dred 
Tellen  tchapachzopanik»  there  were  a  thousand 
of  them. 


OF  THE  COMPUTATION  OF  TIME. 

The  days  among  the  Indians  are  reckoned  by  nights.    It  is,  however, 
not  improper  to  say : 


Nsutti  giBch(|ae,  one  day 


Mguttt 
Nucha 


gischquewi,  two  days 


I  Nacha  gischqueid,  three  days>  Sic. 


But  the  most  proper  and  usual  mode  of  computing  nights,  is  as  fol* 
lows: 


NguttokunI,  one  ni|^ 
Nuktokuni,  only  one  nigh^ 
Nischogunak,  two  nights 
Nachogunak,  three  nights 
Newogunak,  fiMir  ni|^ts 


Palenach  tchogunak,  five  nights 
Guttasch  tchogunaki^  sIk  nights 
Tellen  tchogunak,  ten  nights 
Nischinachk  tchogunak,  twenty  nights 
Newinachk  tchogunak,  forty  nights*  9(c. 


tn  the  Preterite. 


The  preterite  is  always  connected  with  the  plural,  as  below.    Yoii. 
cannot  say  in  the  singular  nguttokunakatj  one  night  ago,  ms  you  say  in 
the  plural.     You  must  say  welaquik,  last  night,  or  wulaque,  yesterday. 

But  speaking  of  several  nights,  you  say  : 

Nischokunakat,  two  niehts  ago 
Nachokunakat,  three  nights  ago 
Newokunificat,  four  nights  ago 
Palenach  tchokunakat,  five  nights  ago 
T6llen  tchokunakat,  ten  nights  ago  I 


Mischinachk  tchokunakat,  twenty  nights  ago 
Newinaschk  tchokunakat,  forty  nights  ago 
Palenach  tchonachk  tchokunikat,  fifty  nights 
ago. 


The  Indians  reckon  their  months  l>y  moons,  from  one  new  or  full  moon 
to  another : 

Ngutti  gischuch,  one  month 
Nucha  gischuchak,  two  months 


(Nacha  gischuchak, three  montfis 
Tellen  tchi  gischuchak,  ten  months. 


Their  reckoning  of  the  year  is  from  one  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter,  to  another.  They  have  properly  no  beginning  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  learned  from  the  Europeans  to  distinguish  New 
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Year's  Day.  They  reckon  commoDly  from  one  seeding  time  to  another, 
from  the  time  whed  the  deer  are  red  in  the  Spring  and  grey  in  the  Au- 
lumn,  when  the  corn  is  ripe  or  cut  down  and  laid  up  in  neaps,  &c.  and 
80  back  again.    The  interval  between  is  one  year : 


Ngutti  gaclitiii,ODe  year 

Nucha  gachtia,  two  yean 

Nacha  gachtio,  three  yean,  &c. 

Nischinachk  ntendchi  gachtinami,  I  am  twenty 

yean  old 
Gachtinamiehump  (jpreterile),  I  was  twenty 

yean  old 


Newinachk  tendchi  gachtinamo,  he  ie  forty 

yean  old 
Newmachk  tendchi  gachtinamiyenk,  we   are 

forty  yean  old 
Newinachk  tendchi    gachtinamiyek,   you  are 

forty  yean  old 
Newinachk    tendchi  gachtinAioak,   they  are 

forty  yiean  old. 


NAMES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 


Anizi  eiflchuch  (Squirrel  month),  Januaiy 
T84)uam  gischucn  {Frog  month),  February 
M'choamowigiachuch  (  Shad  month),  Mandi 
Quitauweuhewi   ciachuch     (^^rtfi^    month), 

April 
Tanwinipen  {Beginning  oftwnmer).  May 
Kitschinipen  (  Anmner),  June 


Yugatamoewi  gischuch,  Jnly 
Sakauweuhewi  eischuch  {Deer  monik,)  Augtirt 
Kitschitaehquoai  {Aytumn  vMtUh),  September 
Pooxit  {Month  o/vermmy,  October 
Wini  giachuch  {Snoto  m^nth),  November 
M*chidEhoccme  (  Cold  month,  the  month  when 
the  cold  makei  the  trees  crack),  December. 


J^Tfde  by  the  Translatcr. — For  the  above  explanation  of  the  names  of 
the  months,  the  IVanslator  is  partly  indebted  to  the  Author's  text,  and 
partly  to  some  notes  of  the  late  Professor  Barton,  which  have  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  thepriginal,  except  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 
month  of  July,  which  neither  has  explained.  Loskiel  calls  it  the  month 
when  the  Indian  cam  ia  gathered. 


Thebe  is  little  to  be  said  about  this  part  of  speech,  of  which  a  Vi^w  has 
already  been  ffiven  under  the  head  of  nouns.  Personal  pronouns  jEue 
either  separable  or  inseparable,  but  are  much  more  frequently  used  in 
the  latter  form. 


The  Separable  Pronouns  are  : 


Singular, 


Ni,  I  ^     KilunaprnilQBa,  we 

Vi    *UMa«  «rsi 


Ki,  thou 

Neka  or  nekama,  he  or  she 


Plural 


Kiluwa,  you 
Nekamawa,  they. 


The  inseparable  pronouns  are  in  both  numbers  n'  for  the  first  person, 
A'  in  the  second,  w'  in  the  third.    When  two  pronouns  are  employed 
TOL.  III.— S  E 
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in  verbs,  the  last  or  the  pronoun  governed  is  expressed  by  an  inflection, 
as  in  k^dahoalohhwne^  I  love  you,  Vdahoalineeny  thoo  lovest  us,  fdaho- 
alawak,  thou  lofest  them,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
conjugations. 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  the  same  as  the  personal,  separable  and 
inseparable,  which  is  employed  in  a  possessive  sense.  No  ambiguity 
results  from  this  similarity ;  the  meaning  is  always  understood  from  the 
context  or  the  fbrm  or  inflexion  of  the  word  with  which  the  pronoun  is 
combined.  # 

The  various  combinations  of  these  pronouns  must  be  gathered  from 
their  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  cannot  all  be  ffiven 
under  this  head.  Thus  the  personal  pionoun  oovbines  itself  with  the 
conjunction  dUo : 


Nepena  or  Inpeoa,  we  alM,  (m the woid  itiMed 
in  aie  ipeiienl  or  pwtknilar  pluni) 


Kep«wo»  you  i 
KspMlctheyi 


Ab^€  by  the  TVanslatar. — ^The  particular  plural  refers  to  a  certain 
description  of  persons,  as  we  Delau>an9f  we  who  eare  here  together;  the 
o4her  has  a  more  general  application,  and  shews  that  no  discrimination 
is  intended.  In  verbs»  n  prefixed  (from  niluna)  indicates  the  particular 
oSkd  k  (from  kilunaj  the  general  plural,  in  the  first  person.  See  Hecke- 
welders  Corresp.  in  Hislor.  Trans.  p<  429.  The  author  is  silent  on  this 
subject. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  modes  of  expressing  these  by  various  forms  and  combinations 
with  other  parts  of  speech  are  so  numerous,  that  a  few  examples  can  only 
be  given : 

Auwen,  who  ? 
K«ktt,te,koeD,  what? 
Auweoi,  who  is  he  ? 
Auwenik,  who  are  thej  ? 

Na,  naime,  naU,  Dan,  that 
Wentachim  na  lenno !  call  that  man ! 
Na  icka  ni  pawit,  he  that  standi  there 
Nil,  ueUniD,  yuk,  yullick,  these 


Mk,nlkik,t 
Wemi,  aU 
Wemi  auween,  every  man 
Atonde,  seme 
Alendemiyf  nk,  some  of  us 
Alendemiyeek,  some  of  vou 
Alendeyuwak,  some  of  them 
Bftamayauohsiyenk,  each  of  us 
Mamayavchaiyeek*  each  of  you,  he. 


The  remainder  must  be  learned  by  practice. 
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Therx  is  a  great  Tariety  of  verb?  in  this  language.  To  exhibit  all 
their  compound  forms  would  be  an  endless  task.  Every  part  of  speech 
may  be  compounded  with  the  verb  in  mdny  ways,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  work. 

The  verbs  to  have  and  ^o  fr€  do  not  exist  in  the  Delaware  language, 
either  as  auxiliaries,  or  in  the  abstract  substantive  sense  which  they  pre- 
sent to  an  European  mind.  The  verb  to  have  always  conveys  the  idea 
of  possession,  and  to  be  that  of  a  particular  situation  of  the  body  or  mind, 
and  they  may  be  combined  like  other  verbs  with  other  accessary  ideas. 
Thus  the  verb  to  have  or  poasees  is  combined  with  the  substantive,  or  the 
thing  possessed,  as  follows : 


N'damochol,  I  haTe  a  cano« 
W*tunochol*,  he  has  a  canoe 
Matta  n'damocholiwi,  1  have  no 
N'temahican,  I  have  an  axe 
Nowikin,  I  have  a  house 
Wiku,  he  has  a  house 


Wikuwek,  they  have  a  house 
N'dalleniansin,  I  have  catUe 
WdaDemaiiBu,  he  has  cattle 
fTpachksikan,  1  have  a  knife 
N'peyakhikan*  I  have  a  gun. 


The  idea  conveyed  by  the  substantive  verb  to  be  is  expressed  by  various 
combinations  with  other  parts  of  speech,  as  for  instance  : 

fViih  the  Substantive. 

Ni  n'damochol,  it  is  my  canoe 
Kl  k'damocho],  it  is  thy  canoe 
Nekama  w'damochol,  it  is  his  sr  her 
Kiluna  n'damocholena,  it  is.  our  canoe 
](Uuwa  n'dasio^holuwa,  it  is  your  canoe 


Nekamawa  w'damechowawA  it  ie  flieiff 
Ni  nMalloquepi,  it  is  my  hat 
iQ  k'daHoquepi,  it  is  thy  hat 
Nekama  w'daUoquepi,  it  is  liis  or  her  hat 
Ni  n'daequiwai^  it  is  my  liJanket 


fVUh  the  Pronoun. 
Auweny  who. 


Singular. 
Ewenikia,  who  I  am 
Ewenikian,  who  thou  art 
Ewenikit,  who  he  is 


Alenderoiyenk,  some  of  us 
Alendemiyek,  some  of  you 


Plural. 
Ewenikiyenk,  who  we  are 
Ewenikiyek,  who  you  are 
Ewenildchtit,  who  tliey  are. 


Aletide,  some. 

PhirdL 

1  AiendMnowak  w  alendeoiichtit» 


some  of  them. 


*  JVote  by  the  IVanslator. — ^The  apostrophe  between  the  inseparable  pronoun  and  the  noun  or 
veib  indicates  a  sheva  or  mute  vowel.  Eliot,  in  his  MassachusetU  Grammar,  indicates  it  by  the 
English  short  u  .•  he  would  write,  for  instance,  nuttempm  for  n*dappm.  This  apostrophe  is  some- 
times omitted  in  the  course  of  this  grammar,  but  is  always  to  be  understood. 
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The  idea  of  the  verb  to  be  is  also  combined  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  heads  of  ^*  adjective  and  adverbial 
verbs." 

OF  THE  .CONJUGATIONS. 
There  are  eight  conjugations. 
The  first  ends  in  in^  as 

JUhfkkf  to  be  there,iii a  piiticuhr  plaee  |  Bfikemoftiii,  to  woik. 

The  second  ends  in  a,  (Infinitive  in  an,)  as 

fiTda,  I  am  going  |  Paan,  to  come. 

The  third  ends  in  dtndamj  and  indicates  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  as 

8cbiwaiendaiD»  to  be  fony  |  WulelenduD,  to  be  glad. 

The  fourth  ends  in  meuj  as 

N'gattamen,  I  requeat  .  |  N'pendamen,  I  hear. 

The  fiilh  ends  in  on,  as 

Ahoalan,  to  love. 

The  sixth  ends  in  e  or  iM  (infinitive  enj,  as 

N'deDowe,  I  say  |  h^,  Lueo,  to  say. 

The  seventh  ends  in  in.  It  has  no  simple  active  or  passive  voice,  and 
is  only  conjugated  through  the  personal  forms  or  transitions,  as 

MUtm,  to  give. 

The  eighth  ends  in  ton — has  the  simple  active,  but  not  the  passive 
form,  and  has  the  personal  indicative  and  subjunctive  transitions,  as 

Peton,  to  bring  |  N'peton,  1  bring. 

The  same  inseparable  pronouns  are  used  with  the  verbs  as  with  the 
substantives.  The  letters  which  indicate  the  pronoun,  and  are  prefixed 
to  the  verb,  are  n,  ft,  and  w  or  o.  They  must  be  pronounced,  with  a 
short  interval,  when  followed  by  a  consonant. 
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i 

^ixBt  emifiigfttfoti.  I 

No.  I. 


POSITIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Acapiir,  to  be  there,  in  a  pertieiihr  pfaice. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Bmgular,  .  Phtral. 

Epit\  he  who  is  tfiefe,  being  there  |  Epitschik,  thoee  being  diere. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Prewni  Tenae. 


Singuiar. 
N'deppfai.Iemttiere  (XiO/  edram) 
K'dippin,  thou  art  there 
Wdappin  or  achpin,  he  is  there 


PhuriU. 

N'dapptaMsen  er  n'dappihheno,  we  are  tfierat 
K'dappihhimo,  you  are  there 
W*dappinewo,  they  are  there. 


JVbf€. — ^Tbe  plural  is  formed  by  ioffixes  as  in  the  substantivesy  and  the 
prefixes  are  preserved. 


Preieriie. 


Singular. 
N'dappineep  or  n*dappihump,  I  waa  diere 
KMappfaieep  or  k'dappihump,  thou  wert  Uiere 
Wdiqppineep  or  ach|>op,  he  was  there 


PiuraL 

N'dappihhenap,  we  were  there 
K'dappihimoap,  ye  were  there 
Achpopannik,  they  were  there. 


•  JVbte  (y  the  TYoMkUor.—Epit  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  pieposition  at.  PhOadeipkia  epU^ 
at  Philadelpnia,  or  being  at  Philadelphia.— Heckew.  Corresp.  p.  426. 

.  t  *^'^^  iy  ^  7VatM(a<0r.— This  is  the  partieuiar  plural  above  mentioned,  and  is  restricted 
to  persons  who  are  specially  spoken  of;  when  a  more  general  idea  is  meant  to  be  conveyed, 
another  form  is  made  use  of,  and  the  inseparable  pronoun  k  is  prefixed  instead  of  the  pro* 
noun  fi.  Thus  n^penameen^  we  see,  and  n'penda$n€ef%,  we  hear,  means,  we  who  are  here  assemUed 
see  or  hear ;  but  if  the  plural  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  it  should  be  k^penameen,  k'pendameen. 
See  Heckew.  Corresp.  in  1  Hist  Thms.  428.  The  author  makes  no  mention  in  this  Grammar 
of  these  two  plurals,  wliich  is,  however,  a  remarkable  peculiaritv  in  the  Indian  languages.  As  has 
been  observed  in  the  preiace,  Mr  Zeisberger  did  not  write  for  BiilolDflsts  and  lias  left  many  curi- 
ous &ctB  req>ectinjg  the  forms  of  this  lanpiage  entireb^  unnoticed,  and  to  be  acquired  bv  practice. 
Those  who  wish  for  more  information  on  these  interesting  subjects  are  referred  to  the  aBove  cited 
correspondence  of  Mr  Heckewelder,  where  they  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

The  reader  will  also  observe  that  the  author  dves  two  diflerent  forms  n*d(gtpuHen  or  n^dtwpi" 
hewno,  to  express  the  words,  we  are  there,  and  he  does  the  same  in  many  places  throughout  mese 
coniucations.  This  Mr  Heckewelder  said,  was  in  order  to  shew  the  inflections  of  the  Delaware 
verbs  m  the  Vhamiukd  the  .Mtftst  dialects,  and  be  promised  to  point  out  to  the  Translator,  which 
belonged  to  the  one  and  which  to  the  other.    But  he  died  before  he  could  fulfil  his  promise. 
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Future. 

The  Aiture  is  characterised  by  t8ch;  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the 
verb  is  preceded  by  an  adverb,  preposition,  or  inseparable  pronoun,  it  is 
frequently  added  to  it. 

EXAMPLE. 


Sing%tlar, 
IkalBch  n'dappin,  I  shall  orwffl  be  there 
Kepeiflch  k'dappift,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  there 
Nekamatfch  w'dappm,hefliall  or  will  be  theve 


Phiral. 
Kepenetich  nMappioeen,  wediaH  or  will  be  there 
WltMhitsch  k'dappihhimo,  ye  shall  or  wiU  be 


Nekamawaktsch  w'dappknewo,  they  fhall  or  will 
bethtte. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Achpil,  be  or  stay  thou  there 

AchpitetBch,  let  him  or  he  shall  or  must  be  or 

stay  there 
Achpitam,  do  thoa  let  us  be  or  stay  there 


PhHTOL 

Aehpik,  be  or  stay  ye  there 

Achpititetsch,  let  them  or  they  shall  or  must  be 

or  stay  diere 
Achpitamook,  do  ye  let  us  be  or  stay  diere. 


Naie  by  the  Trunsloiar, — ^There  is  such  a  compotmd  mixture  of  per- 
sons and  numbers  in  this  mood,  that  it  is  impossible  to-  designate  either 
by  marginal  annotations.  It  is  hot  one  of  the  least  remarkable  particU'* 
larities  of  this  singular  language. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pre^eni. 


Achptya,  when  or  if  I  am  (here 
Achpiyane,  when  or  if  thou  ait  diere 
Achpite,  when  or  if  he  is  Uiere 


PhraL 


IAehpiyenke,  when  or  if  we  are  there 
Aefapijreque,  when  or  if  ye  are  fliere 
Achpichtite,  when  or  if  they  are  theie. 


Preterite. 


Singuiar* 
Achpiyakap,  as  or  when  I  was  tibere 
Achpiyanup,  as  or  when  thou  wast  dieie 
Achpitup,  as  or  when  he  wis  there 


PhttiO. 
Aehptyenkup,  as  or  when  we  were  there 
Achpiyekitp,  as  or  when  ye  were  there 
Aehpiohtitiip,  as  or  when  they  were  thene. 


Skig%Uar. 
Achpiatpanne,  if  I  had  been  there 
Achpianpanne,  if  thoahadst  been 
Achpitpanne,  if  he  had  been  there 


Plisper/ect. 

PhmO. 
Aehpiyenkpenne,  if  we  had  been  diere 
Achpiyekpanne,  if  ye  had  been  there 
Achpichtitpanne,  if  they  had  been  there. 


JStote. — ^The  subjunctive  has  only  a  pluperfect  in  the  actiTe  and  passive 
voices,  but  not  otherwise. 
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Fuiure, 

Aehply«ktKh,  if  «r  when  I  tm  or  thall  be  there 
Achpiyinetsch»  if  or  when  thou  art  or  shalt  be 


AchpitetBch,  if  or  when  he  i«  or  shall  be  there 


Pimrml. 


AehpivenketMh,  if  or  when  we  are  er  ihaB  be 

there 
Achpivequetsch,  if  or  when  ye  are  or  shall  be 

there 
Achpichtitetsch,  if  or  when  they  are  or  shall  be 

there. 


Another  form  iff  ihia  verb  which  may  he  calied  Adverbial. 

Preeeni. 


Singular, 
Epia,  where  I  am 
Epian,  where  thou  ait 
£pit,whereheis 


Singukar. 
Epiakup,  wheie  I  was 
Epiyannup,  where  thou  wast 
Epitup,  wneie  he  was 


JSKngnlar, 
Tatschta  epia,  where  I  shall  be 
Tatschta  epian*  where  thou  shalt  h% 
Tatschta  epit»  where  be  ihall  be 


Phmd. 
Epiyenk,  where  we  are 
Epiyeek,  where  ve  are 
Epichtit,  where  tiiey  are. 


Preterite. 


PhmU. 
Epiyenkup,  where  we  were 
Epiyekup,  where  ye  were 
Epichtitop,  where  diey  were. 


Future. 

(Phural. 
Tatschta  epiyenk,  where  we  shall  bo 
Tatschu  epiyeek,  where  ye  shall  be 
Tatschto  ^chtit,  where  they  shall  be. 


J^EOATIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

(JVoJ  given.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Matta  n'dappiwi,  I  am  not  there 
Matta  k'dappiwi,  thou  art  not  Oiere 
Matta  w'dappiwi,  he  is  not  there 


Singukur. 
Matta  nMappiwip,  I  was  not  there 
Matta  k'dappiwip,  thou  wast  not  diete 
Matti  w'dappiwip,  he  was  not  there 


Matta  n'dappiwuneen,  we  are  not  there 
Matta  kMappiwihhimo,  ye  are  not  there 
Matta  achpiwiwak,  they  are  not  there. 


Preterite. 


Phirdl. 


Matta  n'dappiwunenap,  we  were  not  there 
Matta  k'dappiwihhimoap,  ye  were  not  there 
Matta  achpiwipanniky  th^  were  not  there. 
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SUtigyiar. 
Matta  n'daptriwitich,  1  shall  or  will  not  be  tib«i« 
BfatU  k'dapplwitsch,  thou  shah  or  wilt  not  be 

tfaera 
Matta  w'dappiwitoch,  he  ahail  or  wffl  not  be 

there 


Fuiure. 

Plural. 
Matta  n'dappiwimeeatach,  we  rfiaD  or  wlll  not 

be  there 
Matta  k'd^piwihhifflotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  not 

be  there 
Matta  achpiwiwakt8ch»  they  shaD  or  will  not  be 

there. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

(JVo^  given.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pre$eni. 


Singular, 
Matta  achpiwake,  when  or  if  I  am  not  there 
Matta  adipiwonne,  when  or  if  thou  art  not  there 
Matta  achpique,  when  or  if  he  is  not  then 


Plural, 

Matta  aehpiwenke,  when  or  if  we  are  not  there 

Afatta  ad^kiweque,  when  or  if  ye  are  not  there 

Matta  achpichtiqtte,  when  or  if  tfiey  are  not 

there. 


akigular, 
Matta  achpiwakup,  when  or  if  I  was  not  there 
Matta  achpiwonnup,  when  or  if  thou  wast  not 

there 
liatta  achpikop,  when  or  if  he  was  not  there 


Preterite. 

PUtral 
Matta  achpiwenkup,  when  or  if  we  were  not 


there 

Matta  achpiweknp,  when  or  if  ye  were  not  diere 
Matta  achpichtitiip,  when  or  if  they  were  not 

there. 


Phq^ect. 


Singylar. 
Matta  achpiwakpanne,  if  I  liad  not  been  there 
Matta  aduBwonpanne,  if  thou  hadst  not  been 

there 
Matta  achpikpanne,  if  he  hadnot  been  tibere 


PUtral. 

Matta  achpiwenkpanne,  if  we  had  not  been  there 

BfatU  achpiwekpanne,  if  ve  had  not  been  there 

Matta  achpichtikpanne,  if  they  had  not  been 

there. 


Future. 

.Singular, 
Matta  aehplwaktach*,  when  or  if  I  shall  not  be 

there 
Malta  achpiwonnetsch,  when  or  if  thou  shalt  not 

be  there 
Matta  achpiquetsch»  when  or  if  he  shall  not  be 

diere 


Phiral, 
Bfattatseh  achpiwenque,  when  or  if  we  shall 

not  be  there 
Mattatsch  achpiweke,  when  or  if  ye  shall  not 

be  there 
Mattatsch  achpichtique,  when  or  if  diey  shall 

not  be  there. 


*  JVbte  Ay  the  TVamlaior.^U  wiU  be  obsenred  Uiat  t§eh,  die  slcn  of  Uie  luture,  is  here  affixed 
in  the  singular  to  the  adverb,  and  in  the  plural  the  verb  is  inflected  by  it.  It  will  be  found,  in  the 
preceding  pace,  combined  in  both  numbers  with  the  adverb  ta,  whidi  sifliifies,  where.  I  have 
been  informed  by  Bfr  Heckewelder,  diat  dther  form  may  be  adopted,  whether  in  the  singular  or 
plural,  and  that  the  ear  is  the  best  guide  hi  such  eases.  So  the  nqpOive  may  be  expressed  by 
atta  or  matta,  as  die  ear  directs. 
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nr 


No.  II. 

LiSBiif,  to  be  or  do  to,  to  be  so  situated,  disposed,  or  acting. 


POSITIVE  FORM, 


Present 

Iissiii,tobeordoso 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

PreterUe. 

Lissineep,  to  have  been,  or  done  so 

Future, 

lissinitseh)  tobeiirtodosoata  future  time. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PreeefU. 


Singular, 
N'deUrin,  I  am  or  do  so 
K'dellmn,  thou  art  or  dost  so 
W*deDain,  he  is  or  does  so 


Plural, 
N'dellsineen,  we  are  or  do  so 
K'dellsihhimo,  ye  are  or  ^o  so 
W'dellainewo,  they  are  or  do  so* 


Smgular, 
ITdellsineep,  I  was  or  did  so 
K'dellsiDeep,  thou  wert  or  didst  so 
WdeOsineep,  lie  was  or  did  so 


Preterite. 


Plural, 
N'dellaihhenap,  we  were  or  did  so 
K'dellsihhimoap,  ye  were  or  did  so 
W'dellsinewoap,  they  were  or  did  so. 


Future. 


Singular, 
Nantsch  n'deUsin,  I  shall  or  will  be  or  do  so 
Nantsch  k'dellsin,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  or  do  so 
Nantsch  w'dellsin,  he  shall  or  wiU  be  or  do  so 


Plural 
Nantsch  n'deUsineen,  we  shaU  or  will  be  or  do  s^ 
Nantsch  k'deDsibhimo,  ye  shall  or  will  be  o^ 

do  so 
Nantsch  w»dellsinewo,  they  shall  or  wiU  be-or 

do  so. 


IXnguUtr, 
N^deOsfaitehi,  I  shaB  be  or  do  so 
K'dellsintchi,  thou  shalt  be  or  do  so 
W'dellsintchi,  he  shaU  be  or  do  so 


Another  form  qf  the  Future. 


Plural, 
N'dellsineentsch,  we  shall  be  or  do  so 
K'dellsinewotsch,  ye  shall  be  or  do  so 
Wdellsinewotsch,  they  shall  be  or  do  so. 


J^ote  by  iheTyanslator.-^Tht  veibs  ending  in  «t  and  tn  are  conjugated  aceordfaig  to  tiiis  role, 
ttid  tuive  generaUy,  thouch  not  always,  to  prefixed  and  u  or  o  suffixed  to  the  third  person  of  the 
sinsrular.  Knmples :  aeAfnn,  to  be  there--io'daj9|pm  or  aehpo  he  is  there ;  paUin  to  be  sick— 
pabu,  be  is  sick ;  mtkemoMstn,  to  work— mOcemossu,  he  works,  «tc.  &c. 

VOL,  m. — S  6 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
Liiflil,  be  or  do  tbou  so 

Singular  with  Pktral. 
LiBBiUm,  do  dKni  let  us  be  or  do  80 

Singular, 
Lisflititieh,  be  or  do  lie  lo ;  he  shaD  be  or  do  eo 


Pharal. 
IMk,  be  or  do  ye  to 

Double  Phardl, 
IJmitamook,  do  you  let  ub  be  or  do  ao 

Plural. 
LiMlchtititw:b,let  them  be  or  do  10 ;  diey 
be  or  do  flo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preseni. 


Singular. 
Liidye,  if  I  tm  or  do  so 
Ussiyanne,  if  thou  art  or  doest  so 
Lissite,  if  he  is  or  does  so 


Singular, 
Lissiytkop,  if  I  was  or  did  so 
Lissiyannup,  if  thou  wert  or  didtt  so 
Lissitup,  if  he  was  or  did  so 


PktraL 
Lissiyenfce,  if  weave  or  do  so 
Liasiye(|ue,  if  jre  are  or  do  so 
Lisslcbtitey  if  they  are  or  do  so. 


Preterite. 

Plural. 
Lissiyenkup,  if  we  were  or  did  so 
Lissiyekup,  if  ve  were  or  did  so 
LiBsichtitup,  if  they  were  or  did  sc 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
Lissiakpanne,  if  I  had  been  or  done  so 
Lissiyanpanne,  if  thou  hadst  been  or  done  lo 
LMsi^Nimie,  if  he  had  been  or  done  so 


Plural. 
Lissiyenkpanne,  if  we  had  been  or  done  so 
Lissiyekpanne,  if  ye  had  been  or  done  so 
Lissichtitpanne,  iitiiey  had  been  or  done  so. 


Future. 


Singular. 
Lissijraktsch,  I  shall  be  or  do  so 
Lissiyantsch,  If  thou  shalt  be  or  do  so 
LissitMdi,  if  he  shall  be  or  do  so 


Plural. 
Lissiyenketsch,  if  we  shall  be  or  do  a 
Lissiyeketsch,  if  ye  shall  be  or  do  so 
Lissichtltetacb,  if  they  shall  be  or  do  i 


Another  form  qfthe  same  verb. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singuiar. 
Elsiya,  as  I  am  or  do 
filsiyan,  as  thou  art  or  dost 
£kit,as  he  is  or  does 


Sihgvdar. 
Elsiyakup,  as  I  was  or  did 
Elsiyanup,  as  thou  wert  or  didst 
Elsitup,  as  he  waa  or  did 


Preeemt. 

Plural. 
Elsiyenk,  as  we  are  or  do 
Elfliyek,  as  ye  are  or  do 
Elsiditit,  as  they  are  or  do. 

PreUriU. 

Plural. 

"    Elsiyenkup,  as  we  were  or  did 
Elsiyekup,  as  ye  were  or  did 
Eliichtitup,  as  they  were  or  did. 
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Tfttacfa*  elfliya,  as  I  shall  or  wUl  be  or  do 
Tftiach  elsiyan,  as  thou  sfaalt  or  wilt  be  or  do 
Tatach  elat,  as  he  shall  ^r  will  be  or  do 


IWtfue. 

Plwal, 
Tatsch  elstyenk,  as  we  shall  or  will  be  or  do 
Tatsch  elsiyeek,  as  ye  shall  or  will  be  or  do 
Tatsch  elslchtit,  as  they  shall  or  will  be  or  do. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Smgtdar. 
Elsiyake,  if  I  am  or  do  so 
Ekiyaiiiie,  if  thou  art  or  doat  so 
Elsite,  if  he  is  or  does  so 


Singular. 
Elsiyakup,  if  I  was  or  did  so 
ElsiyaDDUp,  if  diou  wert  or  didst  so 
Elsitup,  if  he  was  or  did  so 


PhiraL 
Elsiyenke,  if  we  are  or  do  so 
Elsiyeqoe,  if  ye  are  or  do  so 
Elsichtite,  if  mey  are  or  do  so. 


Preterite. 

•  Plural. 

Elsiyenkup,  if  we  were  or  did  so 
Ebiyeekup,  if  ye  were  or  did  so 
Elsichtit^>,if  they  were  or  did  so. 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
EWyakpaBne,  if  I  had  been  or  done  so 
£lsi3raDpaiiDe,  if  thou  hadst  been  or  done  so 
Elsitpanne,  if  he  had  bem  or  done  so 


Plural. 

Elsiyenkpanne,  if  we  had  been  or  done  so 
Elsiyekpanne,  if  ve  had  been  or  done  so 
Elsichtitponne,  if  they  had  been  or  done  so. 


Future. 


SUigular. 
ElsiyBtsch,  if  I  shall  be  or  do  so 
ElsijrBnnetsch,  if  thou  shalt  be  or  do  so 
Elsitetsch,  if  he  sbaU  be  or  do  so 


Plural. 


Elsiyenketsch,  if  we  shall  be  or  do  so 
Elsiyequetsch,  if  ye  shall  or  will  do  so 
Elsichtltetsch,  if  mey  shall  or  will  do  so. 


£lek,asitis 
Elekiip,  as  it  was 
Tatsch  elek,  as  it  will  be 
Lou,  it  is  so  ^  it  is  true 


Impereanal  Forme. 


Leep,  it  was  so 

Atta  ne  lewi,  it  is  not  so 

Atta  ne  lewip,  it  was  not  so. 


J^nSQATlVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Lissiwi,  not  to  be  or  do  flo. 


*  JVbte  by  the  TVonstotor.— This  word  taUch  is  compounded  of  fa,  which  here  li  an  adverb 
of  similitude,  and  of  iacht  the  usual  indication  of  the  future,  which  is  sometimes  affixed  to  the  ad- 
▼eib  and  sometiffies  to  the  Terb,  as  has  before  been  observed. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singuiar. 
Mftttft  n'deUsiwi,  I  tm  not  or  do  not  00 
Matta  kMeikiwi*  tbou  art  not  or  dost  not  lo 
Matte  w'deUiifd,  lie  if  not  or  does  not  so 


Plural. 
Matte  n*delMwaneen,  we  are  not  «r  do  Bot  ao 
Matte  k'dellaiwiinewo,  ye  are  not  or  do  not  w 
Matte  w'delliiwiwak,  they  are  not  or  do  not  ao. 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
Matte  nMeUiiwip,  I  was  not  or  did  not  ao 
Matte  k'dellfliwip,  thou  wert  not  or  didst  not  so 
Matte  w'dellsiwip,  be  was  not  or  did  not  so 


PiMral. 
Matte  n'deDsiwaneenalciip,  we  were  not  or  did 

not  so 
Matte  k'dellaiwunewakup,  ye  were  not  or  did 

not  so 
Bfatte  w'deDslw^teonik*  tliey  were  not  or  did 

not  so. 


Future. 


Mattetaeh  n'deilaiwi,  I  shall  or  wQl  not  be  or 

do  so 
MattetMsh  k'dellsiwi,  diou  shalt  or  wilt  not  be 

or  do  so 
Mattetscb  w'dellsiwi,  he  shaU  or  will  not  be  or 

do  so 


PhmU. 


As  in  the  Pieaent  tense, 
fixed. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Katsehi 


Singuiar. 
\,  do  not  thou  do  eo 


Pharal. 
KatscU  lisiibek,  do  not  ye  do  so. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singttlar. 
Matte  nlissiwake,  if  or  when  I  am  or  do  not  so 
Matte  lissiwonne,  if  or  when  fhou  art  or  dost 

not  so 
Matte  Ussique,if  or  when  he  is  or  does  not  so 


Matte  liisiwenke,  if  or  when  we  are  or  do  not 

so 
Matte  lissiweque,  if  or  when  ye  are  or  do  not 

so 
Matte  lissichtlque,  if  or  when  they  are  or  do 

not  so. 


Preterite. 

Singular, 
Bfatte  nlissiwakup,  if  or  when  I  was  or  did  not 

so 
Matte  Ussiwonnup,  if  or  when  thou  weit  or 

didst  not  so 
Matte  lissitup,  if  or  when  he  was  or  did  not  so 


Phurai. 
Matte  lissiwenktip,  if  or  when  we  were  or  did 

not  so 
Matte  lissiweknp,  if  or  when  ye  were  or  did 

not  so 
Matte  Itssichtitup,  if  or  when  they  were  or  did 

not  so. 


The  future  is  formed  from  the  present  tense,  by  affixing  tach  to  the 
adverb  matta^  as  mattatech  ri^liasiwake^  Slc. 
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No.  III. 

liixufOfsiir,  towoik. 


IfikemoMin.  to  woik 


Preseni. 

Mikftmowiit,  woildng 


POSITIVE  FOBM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

j  Preterite. 

I  Mikemo0siiiep,  to  have  worked. 

PARTICIPLES. 


PiM. 

MikemoMltecliik,  having  woikod 

Future. 

Mikemofla|iit0ch»  being  to  work,  having  work  to  do- 


Skngutar. 
N^mlkemoid,  1  work 
K'mikemoMi,  thou  workest 
Mlkemowu,  he  works 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Phiral, 

Mikeroondhhena*,  we  work 
K'niikemossibhimo,  ye  work 
Mikemoesuwak,  tliey  work. 


Preterite. 


Stngvtar, 

N'mikfimoMihiinipa  1  worked 
K*mikeino88ihump,thou  woikedflt 
MikemoMop,  he  worked 


SmgtOar, 
N^mikemoflsitsch,  I  shall  or  will  work 
Pmikemonitsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  work 
Ifikemoetutich,  he  ihal]  or  will  work 


Phma, 
BUkemoeilhhenap,  we  worked 
K'mikemossihbimoap,  ye  worked 
MikemoMopannik,  they  worked. 


Futwe. 

PUuid. 
Mikemoiohhenatsch,  we  shaD  or  will  work 
KNoikeittotsibhimotach,  ye  ihall  or  will  work 
MUcemoaauwatsch,  they  ahall  or  will  work. 


*  Abfo  fty  th»  3Vaiiala«or^.«.Thia  ia  a  oontaaotion  of 
for  the  aake  of  euphony.    Hie  double  A  haa  not  » 
ding  vowel  ia  short 

T01-.  lu,— a  H 


mnhhummenat  and'ia  often 
;  it  merely  ahewa  that  the 
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Singuktr, 
IfikemoMfl,  work  thou 
Mikemoflritetach,  let  him  woik,  he  shall  woik 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

JHrnoL 
jiuKemoe«K,  work  ve 
MikemosachtitetMh,  let  diem  woik,  they  dttD 


Stngtdar  with  Plural, 
Mikemo0iitam,  do  thou  let  Uf  woik 


MikemoMik,  woik  ] 
smosm 
woik 

DoubiePtmral, 
AOkemosiitaniotk,  do  ye  let  us  woik. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pretent. 


Mikemoidya,  when  or  if  I  woik 
K'mikemoMiyBD  er  yaiine,  wheo  or  if  diou  woik- 

eit 
MikemoMit,  when  or  if  he  woiki 


PhMTOi, 

Mikemowiyenk,  when  or  if  we  woik 
MikemoMiyek,  when  or  if  ye  work 
BfikemoMkhtit,  when  or  if  they  woik. 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
Ifikemoieiyakup,  when  or  if  I  wwked 
Mikemosiiiyannup,  when  or  if  thou  woikedst 
IfikemoMitttp,  when  or  if  he  woiked 


Pitirtf<. 
Ifikemoeriyenkup,  when  or  if  we  woiked 
Mikemoeeiyekup,  when  or  if  ye  woiked 
AOkemooaicfatitnp,  when  or  if  they  woiked. 


Phiperfect. 


Singular. 
MikemoMiyftkpanne,  when  or  if  I  had  wotked 
Mikemossiyanpanne,  when  or  if  thou   hadst 

worked 
Mlkeinoflai^Hinne,  when  or  if  he  had  woriud 


Ph/ral. 

Mikemoeriyenkpanne,  when  or  if  we  had  woiked 

Bfikemoflsiyekpanne,  when  or  if  ye  had  worked 

Iffikemoorichtitpanne,  when  or  if   they   had 

woiked. 


Future. 


Singular. 
Mikemoiaiyatsch,  when  or  if  I  ahaD  work 
MikemossiyanetBch,  when  or  if  thou  ahalt  woik 
MikemoaiitetMh,  when  or  if  he  ahall  work 


Plural. 
BTikemosilyenketach,  when  or  if  wo  ahall  woik 
MikemoMlyequetach,  when  or  if  ye  shall  work 
Mikemofaichtttach,  when  or  if  they  ahaU  woik. 


J^BOATIVS  FOBM. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
Atta  n'mikemosiiwi,  I  do  not  woik 
Atta  k*mikemoaBiwi,  tfiou  doat  not  woik 
Attta  mikemoMuwi,  he  does  not  work 


Present. 

Pharal. 
Atta  n'mikemoieuwune  or  mikemoarawnneen, 

we  have  not  woiked 
Atta  k'mikemosaihhiinowi,  ye  have  not  worked 
Atta  mikemoieiwiwak,  they  have  not  woiked. 
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OP  THB  lAKVI  L£KAPB'nmtAK8. 

[first  conjugation.] 


its 


Atti  n'mlkiiiioMiwip,  I  did  not  work  or  have  not 

woiked 
Atta  k'mikemoftiwi,  thou  didst  not  work  or 

bast  not  worked 
Atta  mikemoMUwik,  he  did  not  work  or  has  not 

woiked 


PreterUe. 

Phfral. 
Atta  n'mikemosaiwtmap,  we  did  not  woik  or 

have  not  worked 
Atta  k'mikemossiwihhimoap,  ye  did  not  work 

or  have  not  worked 
Atta  mikemoosiwipannik,  they  did  work  or  have 

not  worked. 


amguUur, 
Atta  n'mikemossiwitich,  I  shall  not  woik 
Atta  k'niikemossiwHsch,  thou  shalt  not  woik 
Atta  mikemosBuwitsch,  he  shall  not  woik 


Future. 

Pktral. 

Atta  mikemoasiwunatsch,  we  shall  not  woik 
Atta  k'mlkemossiwihhimatsch,  ye  shall  not  work 
Atta  mikemossawiwaktsch,  they  shall  not  work.  • 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singvlar, 
Katschi  mikemoirihon,  woik  not  dMm 


I  Phurai. 

*  Katschi  mikemoaslhak,  woik  ye  not. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Prewni. 


Smgvlar. 
Ifatta  mikemossiwa,  when  or  if  I  do  not  woik 
liatta  mikemossiwoniie»  when  or  if  thou  dost 

not  work 
Bfatia  mikemossique,  when  or  if  he  does  not 

woik 


Phtrdl. 
Ifatta  mikemossiwenk,  when  or  if  we  do  not 

work 
Matta  mikemossiwek,  when  or  if  ye  do  not  work 
Matta  mikemossicfatik,  when  or  if  they  do  not 

woik. 


Preterite, 

angular. 
Katta  mikemossiwakup,  when  or  if  I  did  not 

woik 
Matta  mikemossiwonnup,  when  or  if  thou  didst 

not  work 
Matta  mikemosBikap,  when  or  if  he  did  not  work 


Phtrdl, 
Matta  mikemossiwenkup,  when  or  if  we  did  not 

work 
Matta  mikemossiweknp,  when  or  if  ye  did  not 


Matta  mikemossichtitap,  when  or  if  they  did  not 
woik. 


Atta  nUkemossiwatseh,  when  or  if  I  shaB  not 

work 
Atta  mikemossiwonnetsch,  when  or  if  thou  shalt 

not  work 
Atta  mikemoisiketach)  when  or  if  he  shall  not 

woik 


Future. 

Phtral. 
Atta  mikemossiwenketseh,  when  or  If  we  shall 

not  work 
Atta  mikemossiweketscht  when  or  if  ye  shall  not 

work 
Atta  mikemossichtiktsch,  when  or  if  they  shaD 

not  woik. 
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pftAlCM4«  OF  TVS  I«AN09AOB 

[fIUST  COlMOOATIOIf .] 


PiKMMnl. 


Mitiria»to0ai 


ainguiar, 
Iffitzit,  he  whoii  ettiii|;  thare 


N'mitzi,  I  eat 
K'mitzi,  thou  ettast 
MitMklMeiili 


iSir^iilar. 


No,  IV. 
lliTziir»  to  eat. 


PQSrriVJ^  FQBM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD- 


IPtdmiU. 
Bfttxineep  or  mitiUiMmp,  to  li»Te  etten. 


PARTiaPLES. 


PhtraL 


|Mitzichtit,diey  who  we  eating  tiieie. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PhtraL 
N'mitzineen  or  mitziUieQQft,  we  eat 
K'mitzihhimo,  ye  eat 
lAtsowakf  they  eat« 


SinguHar. 
N^mitziiieep  orn'mitzihump,  I  have  eaten 
K'mitsdneep  or  k'mHzihump,  thou  haat  ea^in 
Bfitroop,  he  has  eat^t 


Phtrai. 
N'mitzihhenaknp,  we  have  eaten 
K'mitzihhimoakup,  ye  have  eaten 
Mitzopannik,  they  hare  < 


Future. 
(Not  given.) 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
IfitzU,  ea^  thou 
Hjitzitetach^lethimeat 

Smgular  with  PluroL 
B,do1ho«let«iieat 


Plural. 
MItzik,  eat  ye 
MtKichtitf  taehf  left  them  eM 

Double  Plural, 
Mitzttamoak,  do  you  let  ua  eat. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Smgular. 
N'mitzianne,  when  or  if  1  eat 
K'lmtzianne,  when  or  if  thou  eateet 
Mitzite,  when  or  if  he  eata 


Plural 
Mitziyenke,  when  or  if  we  eat 
Mitziyeque,  when  or  if  ye  eat 
Mitalchttte,  when  or  if  they  eat 
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Preterite. 


Singular. 
IPwitMxynmup,  when  or  if  I  did  eat  or  have  eaten 
K*nutziyaiinup,  when  or  if  thou  didst  eat  or  hast 

eaten 
Ifitate,  when  or  if  he  did  eat  or  has  eaten 


PhHTOL 

N'mitziyenkup,  i^en  or  if  we  did  eat  or  liave 

eaten 
Blitziyekup,  when  or  if  ^e  did  eat  or  have  eaten 
Mitzichtitap,  when  or  if  they  did  eat  or  have 

eaten. 


TheFutwe 
U  conjugated  like  the  present  ienBe,  n'mitziycMdacK^  when  or  if  I  shall 
have  eaten,  &c. 

The  preterite  is  often  joined  to  or  preceded  by  the  adverb  metechi 
(already),  as  for  instance,  metschi  nntziyannej  when  or  if  I  shall  have 
eaten^  metschi  mitzitef  when  or  if  he  shall  have  eaten. 


No.  V. 

PoxMissur,  to  go,  to  walk. 


POSITIVE  FOMM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present.  .'  PrOerite. 

Pominisflfai,  to  go  { Pommisslaeep,  to  have  gone. 


Smguiar, 
Pamit,  tnm  who  Is  gobg 


PARTICIPLES. 


Phtrai, 
PomsHBehik,  those  whoaie  going,  <eiiltM,  i 
hulaotas) 


flif^giilar. 
N*pemsl,  I  go 
K'pomd,  thou  goest 
Pomsoyhe  goes 


Singular, 
N'pomsineep,  I  went 
K'pomsineep,  thou  didst  go 
Pommissop,  lie  went 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Plural 
N'pommissineen,  we  go 
Pomsihhimo,  ye  go 
Pommissowak,  they  go. 


Preterite. 

fPlurai. 
Pommissihhirnakup,  we  went 
Pommissiiihimoakiip,  ye  went 
Pommissopannik,  they  went 


VOL.  UI. — 8  I 
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lift  OBAMMAm  OF  THB  I^AHOVAOB 

[riSST  COtUUOATIOM.] 

Is  conjugated  like  the  present,  with  tsch  suffixed : 


EXAMPLE. 


singular, 
ITpomtitsch 
K'pomflitch 
Pomminutscfa  or  pomrateh 


PhKral. 

N*pOIDllll0IIIIMIlt8Ch 

PnmmiMJhhlni  otnrh  or  pn«MiKKitm^fp|| 
PommiMowidktKh. 


IMPfiRATIVE  MOOD. 


mng^Oar.  I  PhmU. 


godiMi  I  P^miniw^,  go  jfi 


SingttUir. 
Pommisiiyane,  when  or  if  I  co 
K'pommiMiyMie,  when  or  if  Bioa  gpest 
Pommifliite,  when  or  if  he  goes 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Prueni. 

Phtna. 

Pommiflfliyenke,  when  or  if  we  go 
PoDuniflsiyeoue,  when  or  if  ye  go 
PoduniBefehttte,  when  or  if  thoy  go. 


Smgvdur, 
Pommisilyt&nup,  when  or  if  I  went 
K'pommiuiyannup,  when  or  if  thoa  Mit  gb 
Pommiadtup,  when  or  if  he  went 


Pr^eriU. 

PhtraL 
Pommiflriyenln^,  when  or  if  we  went 
Pommifliiyekitp,  when  or  if  ve  went 
Ponuniflsichtitupy  when  or  if  they  went 


JFWufis. 


Singuiar. 
PommissiytnetBch,  when  or  if  I  ahaO  go 
K'pommisaiyanetflch,  when  or  if  thou  fhak  go 
PommiMitetech,  when  or  if  he  aliaU  go 


Phtral. 
Poouniedyenkatsch,  when  or  if  we  diaO  go 
Ponu&iMQreaoetsch,  when  or  if  ye  shall  so 
PommissichntetBch,  when  or  if  mey  shall  go. 


JV<i<».--^Thii  verb  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  "  going  to  or  awajr  from  m 
particular  place."  In  this  case  aan,  to  go,  and  afiiniMin,  to  go  away,  are 
used. 


No.  VI. 

GAtrwiir,  to  ale^. 


POamVE  FOAM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present.  I  Preieritt. 

llauwiD,  to  deep  I  Oiuwineep,  to  have  alept 
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Future. 

Gftuwintschi,to  be  abottt  to. deep  (donnitunu  esse). 


SImguUar, 
^6wi»  lie  who  ilMps,  (donaaieiiB) 


Singular. 
G«witiip,  he  or  one  who  has  alept 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present. 

I  Pharal. 

I  Gewitschik,  they  who  deep,  (doiinie&tef ) 

Preterite. 

I  Plural. 

I  Gewitpannik,  they  who  have  slept. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular. 


N^gauwi,  I  deep 
K*ganwi,  thou  deepeat 
Gauwiii,  be  deepa 


Singular. 
N^gauwfneep,  I  dept 
K'gauwiDeep,  diou  didst  sleep 
GsMwip,  he  slept 


Singular. 
N*gauwintschi,  I  diall  or  will  deep 
K'gaiiwintschi,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  deep 
Gaawiuchtsch,  he  shaB  «r  will  sleep 


Ptmal. 
Ckuwineen,  we  sleep 
Chtawihhimo,  ye  sleep 
Gftuwiwik.th^deep. 


Preterite. 


I  Phma. 

lOaiiwihheiiakup,  we  slept 
I  Oauwihhimoakixp,  ye  slept 
I  Gauwipanniky  they  slept. 


Future. 


I  Plural. 

Ganwihhenatsch,  we  shall  or  will  de^ 
OauwihhimotBch»  ye  shaD  or  will  deep 
Gauwiwaktsch,  they  diatt  or  will  deep. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 


GauwU,  deep  diou 

Ganwiwetseh,  let  him  or  he  shall  sleep 

Singular  ufith  Plural. 
Gaowttam,  do  then  let  «B  deep 


Pharal. 
dauwik,  deep  ve 
Gauwichtitetscn,  they  dudl  deep 

J)ouble  Plurai. 
Gauwitamook,  do  ye  let  vsdeep. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

(Abt  given.) 

jstcte. — (hmiioehbm^  lo  Ke  down  to  sleep. 


r 
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GRAMMAB  OP  THE  LANOUAOB 

[first  conjugation.] 


No.  VII. 

PoJocAUCHtnr,  to  live. 

P08JTIVJE  FORM, 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Pommanrhiin,  to  live 

1        c«iiiMitb.«[praHedii>Eitgli(li. 

PARTICIPLES. 

111.  idM 

Present. 

Pemauchait^  living 

1                      Perftcl. 
JFWwv. 

PeiuiieliiUiehiek^he  who  ahatt  live. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


firpommauehai,  I  Hve 
K'pommanrhri,  tliou  liyeat 
Pommanchanjhe  iivath 


Prewni. 


Phural. 
N*poininanchHihwmfnena,  we  live 
K'pommauchsihliimo,  ye  live 
Pommiuchaowak,  tliey  live. 


SUtguUtr. 
ITpommaucliaiiieep,  I  lived 
PpommauchaiDeep,  thou  livedat 
Pommanfhaop,  he  lived 


Sbigular, 
N'pomiMuehaitach,  1  ahaUlive 
K'poDunauchaitach,  thou  ahalt  live 
Pommaiirhautich,  he  ahall  live 


Preterite. 

Ph$raL 
N'p9niaMHichiiihnmmenakup,  we  lived 
K'pommauchnk,  ye  lived 
Pommanchaopannik,  they  Bved. 

Future. 

Ph/nd, 
ypommauchaJhnmmeiiatach,  we  ahall  live 
K'pommauchaihhirootach,  ye  ahall  live 
Pommauchaowaktacfa,  they  ahall  live 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


aittguiar. 
Pemmaiwhail,  Mve  tiiou 

Future  Singular, 
Pfloimanrhiitetyh,  he  ahall  live 


PhuraL 
Pommanchaik,  live  ye  • 

Fuiwre  PluttU/ 

I,  (hey  ahall  Uv6. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singvlar, 

N'pommauchsiyanne,  if  0r  when  I  ttve 
K'pommauchBiyaime,  if  or  when  thou  livett 
Pommauchsite,  if  or  when  he  lives 


Piural. 
PomuanchBiyenke,  if  or  when  we  live 
Pommauchsiyeque,  if  or  when  ye  live 
Pommauchaichdto,  if  or  when  tney  live. 


Singular, 
fTpommauchsiyannup,  if  or  when  I  have  lived 
K'pommauchaiyannup,  if  or  when  thou  hast  lived 
Pommauchsitup,  if  or  when  he  has  lived 


Preterite. 

Plural, 
Poimnauchsiyenlnip,  if  or  when  we  have  lived 
Pommauchmyekup,  if  or  when  ye  have  lived 
Poniinauchsichtitiip,  if  or  when  they  have  lived 


Pluperfect 

Singular, 
N'pommaiachsiyanpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  lived 
K*pominauchsiyanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

Uved 
Pommauchsltpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  lived 


Phural, 
Pommauchsiyenkpamie,  if  or   when   we  had 

lived 
Pommauchsiyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  lived 
Pommauchsichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

Uved. 


The  Future 

Is  like  the  present  with  only  tsch  suffixed : 
netschj  Vpcmmauchaiyannetschy  &c. 


thos  n^pcrnnuxuchsiyati* 


JNlBaATlVB  FOBM, 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singvlar, 
Matta  n'pommauchsiwi,  I  do  not  five 
Matta  k'pommauchsiwi,  thou  dott  not  live 
Bfatta  pommauchsi^,  he  does  not  live 


Pkaral. 

Matta  n'pommauchsiwuneen  or  n*pominanchsi- 

wenk,  we  do  not  live 
Matta  k'nomraauchsiwunevo  or  k'pommauchsi- 

week,  ye  do  not  live 
Matta  pommanchsiwiwak,  diey  do  not  live. 


Matta  n'pommanchsiwip,  I  have  not  Kved 
Matta  k'pommauchsiwip,  thou  hast  not  lived 
Matta  pommaucbsiwipthe  has  not  Uved 

VOL.  III. — S  K 


PreUrite. 

Phmd, 
Matta  n'pommauchslwenkup,  we  have  not  Uved 
Matta  k'pommauchsiwekup,  ye  have  not  Uved 
MattH  ponunauchsiwipanniK,  fliey  have  not  Uved. 
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aBAHMAK  OF  THE  LAKaUAGB 

[first  conjooation.] 


The  Future 
U  like  the  present  with  tach  suffixed. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOI>. 

(AU  given.) 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Matta  n*pafninimfJ>«iwoime,  if  I  do  not  live 


Matta  k'pomiDauchstwoniie,  if  tfaou  dott  not  BiFe 
Ifatta  pommaudialque,  if  he  does  not  live 


PhMTOl. 

Matta  pommauchaiweiiiKe,  if  we  do  not  lire 
Bialta  pommauchaiweque,  ifye  do  not  live 
Bfatta  pommauchsichtique,  iithey  do  not  live. 


PreterUe. 

Singular. 
Uatta  n'pommaiiclMiwoonnpt  if  or  wImb  I  did 

not  five 
Ifatta  k'pommauehdwonnnp,  if  or  wben  tbou 
didat  not  live 
pommauehaitiip,  if  or  when  he  did  not 


Ifattapo 


Phiral 
idhiiweahDapt  if  or 


wedid 
not  live 
Matta  pommauciidwelRip,  if  or  when  ye  did  not 


live 


Matta  ponunauchiicfatitup,  if  or  wben  they  did 
not  live. 


Singular, 
D^pominaiiehsiwipanne,  if  or.  when  I  bad 
^tbved 


Matlan' 

not 
Matta  k'pommawfhidwoppanne,  if  or  when  tbou 

badat  not  lived 
Matta  pommauchaiwipanne,  if  or  when  he  Jiad 

not  lived 


Pluperfect. 

Plural. 
Matta  pommanebaiwenkpanne,  if  or  when  we 

had  not  lived 
Malta  pommaucfaiiwekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had 

not  lived 
Matta  pommaucbauwiwakpanne,  if  or  wben  they 

had  not  lived. 


The  Future 
Is  formed  from  the  present,  as  is  said  above,  by  adding  tech. 


CAUSATIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD 

to  live. 


PARTICIPLES 

Present. 

SkiguXar, 
Pemauchaobaluwed,  he  who  makes  to  live 
•  PemauclKohalid,  he  who  makes  roe  live 
Pemauduiohalquon,  he  who  makes  thee  live 
Pemauchaohaht,  he  who  makes  him  live 


PUiral. 

Pemauchsofaalquenk,  he  who  makes  us  live 
Peinauchiit)hah]ueek,  he  who  makes  you  live 
Pemaochsolialquichtit,  he  who  makes  them  live. 
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Preterite, 
PemaufclMoimmgp,  he  who  B»do  im  Uve, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Shfigular, 

or  n*fM>mi]uuieh«ohaluk, 
he  makes  me  live 
K'pommauchMhalgun,  he  mtkee  ihee  live 
Pommauchsohalal   or  pommanrhnobilgol,   he 
makes  him  live 


Pkiral. 
PommauchMhalguna  or  pommanchsohalquenk, 

he  makes  lu  live 
Ppommauehsohalgtiwa,  he  makee  you  Hva 
PommaudiBohalaim,  he  makes  tliem  live. 


Singular, 
N'pommauehsohalguneep,  lie  made  me  live 
K'pommauchsohalguneep,  he  made  thee  live 
Pommauchsohalap,  he  made  himHve 


Preterite. 

Phtral, 
Pommauchsohalqueiikup,  he  made  us  live 
Pommauchsohalquekup,  he  made  you  live 
Pommanchsohalapamift,  he  made  uem  live. 


Future. 

Singular, 

b,  he  shall  or  wUl  make 
me  live 
K'pommauchsohalaktseh,  he  shall  or  will  aiako 

thee  live 
Pommauchsoluduchtsoh,  he  shall  or  win  make 
him  live 


Phtral, 
N*pommauchsohalgunatsch,   he   shall  or  will 

Biake  us  live 
K'ponunaudhsohalguwaktsch,  he  shall  or  will 

make  you  live 
Poimmauchsohalawaktsch,  he  shall  or  will  make 

them  Uve. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
Pommauehsohalil»  make  me  live 


(Plural. 
Pommauehsohalineen,  make  us  live. 


JVEGATIVE  FORM. 


Present. 


Singular, 
Matta  n'pommauchsohalgowl,  he  does  not  make 

me  live 
Matta  k'pommauchsohalgowi,  he  does  not  make 

thee  Uve 
Bfatia  pommauchsohalawi,  he  does  not  makb  him 

live 


Plural, 
Bfatta  pommauchsohalguwuneen,  he  does  not 

make  us  live 
Matta  k'pommauchsohalguweek,  he  does  not 

make  you  live 
Matta  pommauchsohalawiwak,  he  does  not  make 
live- 


Preterite. 

Singular. 
Matta  pommauchsobalgowipt  he  did  not  make 

me  live 
Bfatta  k'pommauchsohalgowip,  he  did  not  make 

thee  live 


live 


Plural. 

iwenkup,  he  did  not 


Matta  . 

make  us  Uve 
Matta  pommauchsohalgawekup,  he  did  not  piak<^ 

you  live 


Matta  pommauchsohaliwip,  he  did  not  make  him.  'Matta  pommauchsolialawipannit,  he  did  not  make 


them  live. 
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ORAMMAa  dF  THE  LANGUAGE 

[first  conjugation^] 


The  Future. 
May  be  formed  from  the  present  tense,  as  has  been  already  shewn. 

AUe. — From  the  yerh  pommauchsin  is  also  tormed  peiauchsin^  to  live  so 
long,  till  now,  to  this  time,  and  is  conjugated  through  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  radical  verb.  When  we  say  petauchsohalgun,  it  is  as  muoh  as 
to  say  "  he"  (the  Saviour)  "  has  preserved  our  lives  or  kept  f  keeps)  us  living 
until  this  time."  In  this  sense,  it  can  only  be  said  of  tne  Deity  and  of 
no  one  else.    It  is,  as  one  might  say,  a  religious  verb. 


No.  IX. 

LAUCRtiK,  to  live,  to  wilk. 

This  verb  is  derived  from  pommauchHn  above  conjugated*. 
INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

LtuchsiD,  to  live,  wilk. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


SSnguiar. 
N*deDitieliiiA,  I  five  or  walk 
KMeUauchaiD,  tliou  livast  or  wBlkest 
WdeUauchiio  or  laocfami,  be  lives  or  waOci 


Present. 

Plural. 
N*deUiiicliiineen  or  n'dellauclisihammena,  we 

live  or  walk 
K'dellauchiihhimo,  ye  live  or  walk 
Wdellauchttnewo  or  lauchflowak,  they  live  or 

walk. 


Preterite. 


Smgular, 
N'delkuchaiDeep  or  n'dellauchBihamp,  I  lived 

or  walked 
K'deUauchsineep    or   k*deUauchaihuinp,    thou 

livedst  or  walkedst 
WdeUauchnoe^  or  lauchsop,  he  lived  or  walked 


ydeUauchiihmnmepakup,  we  lived  or  walked 
K'dellauchtihimoakup,  ye  lived  or  walked 
W'dellauchainewo  or  lauchflopannik,  they  lived 
or  walked. 


*  MfU  by  ike  Trttn$laior,'-The  auflior  doee  not  explain  himself  fiirther,  but  I  have  been  in- 
fonned  W  Mr  Heckewelder  that  the  Dekwares  have  varioos  verbs  in  which  they  combine  the 
idea  of  life  with  actions  of  living  men.  Thus  a  person  who  has  been  sick,  beinc  asked  how  he  Is, 
will  answer,  I  live,  I  walk,  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  am  lively,  able  to  walk  about.  In  o£er  circumstances, 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  will  be  eiven  by  a  different  veib.  The  author,  in  his  copious  Dela- 
ware Vocabulary,  in  the  form  of  a  spelling  book,  has  neither  Utuchoin  nor  pommaueh$in,  he  has 
pommUnn,  to  walk,  jiotmnmn,  to  creep.  These  shades  of  bnguage  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice. 
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SSngulttf, 
N'deUauchniittch,  I  shall  live  or  walk 
K'dellauchsintBch,  thou  shalt  live  or  walk 
Lauchmitsch,  he  shall  live  or  walk 


FutW£. 

Pharai. 
N'deDaachsihummenatsch,  we  shall  live  or  walk 
K'dellauchsihimmotsch,  you  shall  live  or  walk 
WdellauchsewaktBch,  they  shall  liye  or  walk. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
LaucfaBil,  live  tfiou  or  walk 


I  Plural, 

I  Lauchsik,  live  ye 

1  Lauchsitam^  let  us  live. 


More  of  this  mood  is  not  given. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present* 


Smgular, 
Lauchsiya,  if  I  live  or  walk 
Lauchsiyaime,  if  thou  livest  or  walkeit 
Lauchsite,  if  be  lives  or  walks 


eHngtOar. 
Lauehsiyakop,  if  I  lived 
K'dellauchsiyaanup,  if  thou  Uvedst 
Uucfa8Uup,ifheUved 


Plural. 
Lauchsiyeiikey  if  we  live  or  walk 
Lauchfliyeque,  if  ve  live  or  walk 
Lauchsichdte,  if  tbey  live  or  walk. 


Preteriie. 

Plural. 

Lauchsiyenkop,  if  we  lived 
Lauchaiyekup,  if  ve  lived 
Lauchsiehtitap,  if  they  lived. 


iSKn^tilor. 
Lauchsiyanpaime,  if  1  had  lived 
KMellauchsiyanpaDDe,  if  thou  hadst  lived 
Lauchsitpaniie,  if  he  had  lived 


ainguiar. 
Lauchsiyaunetsch,  if  I  shall  live 
K'dellauchsiyaDnetsch,  if  thou  shalt  live 
LauGhdtetscb»  if  he  shaU  live 


Plvperfea. 


Phma. 
Lauchsiyenkpanne,  if  we  had  lived 
Lauchsiyekpanne,  if  ve  had  lived 
Lauchslchti^aiuie,  if  they  had  Uved. 


Future. 


PhtraL 
Lauchfliyenketsch,  if  we  shall  live 
Lauchsiyequetsch,  if  ye  shall  live 
Lauchsichtitetsch,  if  &ey  shall  live. 


CAUSATIVE  FORM. 


Lauehsoheea,  to  cause  or  make  one  to  live,  walk,  be  lively,  happy. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Lauehsoheeu,  to  make  one  live  (in  the  sense  above  mentioned). 
VOL.  UX. — S  L 


\ 
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[fibst  cohjuoation.] 


PARTICIPLES. 

Singular,  I  Plural, 

LaaehfohaUd,  be  who  mtkeB  ma  live  I  Laiirhwiialqiwttk,  hm  who  umkm  ui  liw. 

LanchaohtHtup,  Im  wbo  made  ma  Uv0  | 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singular.  t  Plural. 

BTdenandMohalgmi,  he  who  makes  me  live  I  N'delhmchaohalguiieen,  he  who  makes  m  Mre 

LauchBohalquoD,  he  who  makes  thee  live  I  K*dellnichsehe|gawa,  ba  who  makes  you  lire 

Lauchsohalgol,  he  who  makes  him  ttve  I  LauchsohaUwak,  he  who  makes  them  live. 


Preterite. 


Smgutar. 
N'denanehsohaiguneep,  he  made  me  live 
KMellauchsohalffuneep,  he  made  tliee  live 
Lauchiohalgopybe  made  him  live 


PluraL 


Laudtfohalquenkup.  he  made  us  live 
Lauchsohalquekup,  ke  made  you  live 
he  made  them  live. 


Singular, 

Nekamatsch  a'deUauchsohalgun,  he  wiU  make 

me  live 
Nekamatsch  k'deUauehsohalmi,  he  wiU  make 

thee  live 
Nekamatach  hmrheohakol,  he  will  make  him 

live 


Future. 

Plural 
N*dellanchsehalgimatsrh,  he  will  make  us  live 
K*dellaorhsohalguwafch»  he  will  make  vou  Hv 
Lauchsohakwateeh,  he  will  make  them  live. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Skiguiar.  I  Pkaral, 

I«aoclisohaKl,  make  me  live  I  LaurhiohaBnewi,  make  us  11 

No  more  of  this  verb  is  given. 

No-X. 

WuLAMAiiMXir,  t»  be  weD,  happy. 


POSITirrE  FOJRM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Wulamallitn,  to  be  well,  happy. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


atngtOar. 
Nu&ara]bi,Iaiawel] 
Kulamallsi,  ttioa  art  well 
WultmiOU^itelsweU 


Singular. 
NidamaDsihump,  I  was  well 
Kulamallsttiuinp,  thou  wast  weH 
WulamaleMop,  oe  was  well 


I  Plural. 

Nulamalbihhummena,  or  shorter,  di 
hena,  we  are  well 
Kulamallsihhimo,  ye  are  well 
Wulamallsowak,  they  are  well. 


PrHeriU. 

Plural. 
Nulamallsihhummeiiakupy  we  were  well 
Kulamallfflhhimoakup,  ye  were  well 
WulomallsopttiDik,  diey  were  well. 


lib- 


Future. 


Singular. 

Nulalmaliiliich,  I  ahdl  or  wiU  be  wett 
KulamaMtsch,  tbon  abalt  or  wBt  be  well 
WulamiUeesatsch*  be  ihall  or  will  be  well 


Phmd. 
NulamallsihheiMitich,  we  shall  or  wilt  be  well 
KidamaUsihhimotfdb,  ye  shall  or  will  be  well 
Wulamallsowaktscb,  ttey  shall  or  wUl  be  well. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

(JVM  gwen.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preseni. 


Singular. 
NulamallsiyaikDe,  if  or  when  I  am  well 
Kulamallsiyanne,  if  or  when  thou  art  well 
Wukmallflite,  If  or  when  he  is  well 


I  Plural. 

Wulamallsijrenke,  if  or  when  we  are  well 
Wulamallsiyeque,  if  or  when  ye  are  well 
WuhmaUsiehtite,  if  or  when  they  aie  well. 

Preterite. 


Singular. 
Nulamallaiyannup,  if  or  when  I  was  well 
Kidamallsiannup,  if  or  when  thou  wert  well 
Wulamallaatiq),  if  or  when  he  was  weH 


Plural 
Nidaaallsvenkop,  if  or  when  we  were  well 
Kttlamallsivekup,  if  or  when  ye  were  well 
Wulamallsichtitup,  if  or  when  they  were  well. 


Pluperfect, 

Singular. 
KnlamaHslyanpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  been  weD 
Kulamalkiyanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  been 

weU 
WnlamaHwUpiime,  if  or  when  he  had  been  well 


Plural. 

WulamaDsiyenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  been 

weD 
Wulamallsiyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  been 

welt 
Wutamallsichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  been 

well. 


k 
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Future 

Singular, 
NultmaUnyannetflch,  if  or  when  I  ahaU  or  will 

be  well 
Kulamallfllyaimeticfa,  if  or  when  thou  shall  or 

wilt  be  well 
WulamaUfitetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  be 

well 


•  Phural. 
WulamaibiyeitketKh,  when  or  if  we  shall  'or 

wiU  be  weU 
WulamallsivequetBch,  when  or  if  ye  shall  or  will 

Wtdamallsiehtitetscfa,  when  or  if  they  shall  or 
wiUbeweU. 


JTSGATIVE  FORM. 


INDICATIVE  Mood. 

PrumU. 


Sitiguiar, 
Matta  nulamaUsiwi,  I  am  not  well 
Bfatta  kulamallaiwi,  thou  art  not  well 
Bfatta  wulamallfliwi,  he  is  not  well 


Pktral. 
Matta  nulamallslwuneen,  we  are  not  well 
Matta  kulamalliwihhimo,  ye  are  not  wdl 
Matta  wutamallsiwiwak,  they  are  not  well. 


Praeriie, 


Smgviar. 
Matta  nidamallslwip,  I  have  not  been  well 
Matta  knlamallsiwip,  thou  hast  not  been  well 
Matta  wulamallsiwi»  he  has  not  been  well 


Pktral 
Matta  nulamalMwenkiq),  we  have  not  been  weU 
Matta  kulamallsiwekup,  ye  have  not  been  well 
Matta  wulamallsiwipannik,  they  have  not  been 
well. 


The  remainder  may  be  easily  conjugated  by  following  the  negative 
form  of  pammauchainf  to  live,  above  given. 


cojrriffuoua  form. 


To  be  conjugated  as  the  preceding  with  wa  prefixed. 


EXAMPLE 

Wawulamallain,  to  be  always  weU  or  happy. 
Singular, 
N'wawulamallsi,  I  am  always  weU 
K'wawulamallai,  thou  art  always  well 
Wawulamallsu,  he  is  always  weQ 


Phkral. 
Wawulamallsihhummena,  we  are  always  well 
K^wawulamallsihhimo,  ye  are  always  well 
Wawulamallsowak,  they  are  always  well,  kc. 


CAUSATIVE  FORM 


Wolamallesscheen,  to  make  or  cause  a  person  to  be  well  or  happy. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Wulamallesscheen,  to  make  one  happy. 
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PARTICIPLES. 


WulamaOessohaluwed,  he  who  makes  one  happy 
WularnaUessohalid,  he  who  makes  me  happy 
Wulamallessobalian  {vocative),  O  thou  who  ma- 

kest  nie  happy ! 
WulunallesflohalquoDthe  who  maked  thee  happy 


Wulamallessohalat,  he  who  makes  hun  happy 
Wulamallessohalquenk,  be  who  makes  us  happy 
Wulamalle^sohalqueek,  be  who  makes  you  happy 
Wu]amalIe99obalquichUt,  he  who  makes  them 
happy. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular, 

Nulamallsohalgun,  he  makes  me  happy 
KulamallsohalgUD,  he  makes  thee  happy 
Wulamallsohalgol,  he  makes  him  happy 


Plural. 
Wulamallsohalguna,  he  makes  us  happy 
Wulamallsohalguwa,  he  makes  you  happy 
Wulamallsohalawak,  h^  makes  them  happy. 


Preterite. 


.    Singular.  • 

NuIamaUsohalguneep,  he  made  me  happy 
KulamaUsohalffuneep,  he  made  thee  happy 
Wulaonallsohaup,  he  made  him  happy 


Phiral. 
Wulamallsohalgunap,  he  made  us  happy 
Wulamallsohalguwoap,  he  made  you  happy 
WulamaUsohalapannik,  he  made  uien 


I  happy. 


Future. 


Singular. 
NulamaHsohaluktsch,  he  shall  make  me  happy 
KulamallsohaluktBch,  he  shall  make  thee  happy 
Wulamallsobalauchtscb,  he  shall  make  him  happy 


Plural. 

WulamallsohalgunatBch,  he  shall  make  us  happy 

Wulamallsohalguwatsch,  he  shall  make  you  happy 

WulamallsohalawaktBch,  be   shall  make  them 

happy. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
Wuiamallsohalil,  make  me  happy 


Plural. 
Wulanallsohalineeii,  make  us  happy. 


Singular. 
Wulamailsohalite,  if  or  when  he   makes   me 

happy 
Wulamatisobalquonne,  if  or  when  he  makes  thee 

happy 
Wulamallsohalate,  if  or  when  he  makes  him 

happy 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Plural. 
WuIamaDsohalquenke,  if  or  when  he  makes  us 

happy 
Wulamallessohalqueque,  if  or  when  he  makes 


you 
Wulami  * 


\ 


lalquichtite,  if  or  when  he  makes 
them  happy. 


Preterite. 

Singular. 
Wulamallsohalitup,   if  or  when  he  made  me 

happy 
Wulamailsobalquonnup,  if  or  when  he  made  thee 


happy 
lamallst ' 


Wulamallsohalatop,  if  or  when  he  made  him 
happy 

VOL.  lU. — S  M 


Plural. 

WulamaDsohalquenkup,  if  W  when  be  made  us 

happy 
Wulamallsobalquekup,  if  or  when  he  made  yov 

happy    • 

Wulamallsohalquichtup,  if  or  when  he  made 
happy. 


\ 
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Future. 
(Not  given.) 

J^(4e. — ^The  proper  orthography  of  this  verb  is  wtdamaUeBrin,  wuiam- 
aUesscheen,  wulamaUessi,  &c. ;  but  the  e  is  frequently  left  out  for  brevity'^ 
sake,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  therefore  in  this  conjugation  the  two 
modes  of  spelling  are  inditferently  used. 


No.  XL 

NiBiLLAPXwiir,  to  be  one's  own  master,  to  be  free. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

NihiDapewln,  to  be  free. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. 


SinguUar. 
Nihillftpewid,  he  who  ia  free 


Singular. 
Nihiliapewi,  I  am  free 
K*Dihillapewi,  thou  art  free 
Nihillapeu,  he  is  free 


'  Singular. 
NOiillapewihrnnp,  I  was  free 
K'nihiUapewihump,  thou  wast  free 
Kihillapewip,  he  was  free 


Plural, 
NibiUapewitsduk,  thejr  who  are  free. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pregent. 

Plural. 
Nihilhpewineen,  nihillapewfyenk,  nihiliapewi- 

hummena,  we  are  free 
Nihillapewihhimo,  nihiUapewiyek,  ye  are  free 
NihiUapewak,  ttiey  are  free.  •  ' 

Pretente. 

Phwal. 
NihiHapefrihummenakupy  we  were  free 
K'nihillapewihummoakup,  ye  were  free 
NihiUapewapannik,  they  were  free. 


The  Future 
Is  aJB  usual  formed  from  the  present  by  means  of  the  suffix  tsch. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

(A<rf  given.) 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
PregetU. 


Singular. 
IQIhillapewiyake,  when  or  if  I  am  free 
J^'Dihiilapewiyane,  when  or  if  thou  art  free 
NihiOapewite,  when  or  if  he  is  free 


Plural. 
Nihillapewiyenke,  when  or  if  we  are  fi«e 
Nihillapewiyeque,  when  or  if  ye  are  free 
Nihillapewichtito,  when  or  if  they  are  free. 
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[fikst  conjugation.] 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
Nihniapewiyaiuiup,  when  orif  I  wm  free 
E'iiihillapewiyanDup»  wbeo  or  if  thou  wert  free 
Nihillapewitup,  when  or  if  be  was  free 


Plural, 

NihillapewiyeDkop,  when  or  if  we  were  free 
Nihiliapewiyekup,  when  or  if  ye  were  free 
Nihillapewiehtitup,  when  or  tf  they  were  free. 


Plijq>erfect 

Singular. 
Nihillapewiyanpanne,  when  or  if  I  had  been  free 
K'nihillapewiyanpanne,  when  or  if  thou  hadst 

been  free 
Nihillapewipanne,  when  or  if  he  had  been  free 


Plural. 
Nlhlllapewiyenkpanne,  when  or  we  had  been 

free 
Nihillapewiyelq;>anne,  whenor  if  yc  had  been  free 
Nihiilapewichtitpanne,  when  or  if  they  had  been 

free. 


Future. 

(Not  given.) 

JSTote, — As  this  verb  has  the  syllable  toi,' which  in  general  indicates  a 
negative  form,  its  negative  has  toiwi. 


CAUSATIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Nihillapucheen,  to  liberate  or  make  free. 

PARTICIPLES. 
PresenJt. 


Singular. 

Nihillapeuhoalid,  he  who  malces  me  free,  my  de- 
liverer 

Nihillapeuhalquon,  he  who  makea  thee  free,  thy 
deliverer 

Nihlllapeuhoalat,  he  who  makes  him  free,  his  de- 
liverer 


Plural 
NihiUapeuboalquent,  he  who  makes  ns  free,  our 

deliverer 
Nihillapeuboalqueek,  he  who  makes  you  free, 

your  deliverer  . 
Nibiliapeuhoalquichtit,  he  who  makes  them  free, 

their  deliverer. 


Preterite. 

•  NihinapeuhoaKtup,  be  who  made  me  free,  &c. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singular. 
NShillapeuhalgun,  he  or  one*  makes  me  free 
K'nibillapeuhoalfnm,  he  or  one  makes  thee  free 
NihiUapeuhoalgd,  he  or  one  makes  him  free 


Plural 
Nihillapeuhoalguna  or  nihillapeuhalquenk,  he  or 

one  makes  us  free 
NihiUapeuhoali^wa  or  nihillapeuboalqueek,  he 

or  one  makes  you  free 
Nihillapeuhoalgook  or  nihillapeuhoalawak,  he  or 

one  makes  them  free. 


•  JYote  by  the  Translator.— One  answers  here  to  the  French  particle  on :  on  me  dilvoire. 
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[first  conjugation.] 


Preterite. 

Smguiar.  I  Plural. 

NihUlapeuhoalgoap,  he  made  me  free  I  Nihillapeuhoalganakup,  he  made  us  free 

K'nihillapeuhoal^op,  he  made  thee  free  I  Nihillapeuhoalsuwoakup,  he  made  you  free 

W'nihillapeuhoalap,  he  made  him  free  I  WnipihiUapeuhoalapaimik,  he  made  them  free. 

Th€  Future. 
Is  fonned  from  the  present,  by  means  of  the  suffix  tBch. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular,  |  Phural. 

Nihillapeuhoalil,  make  me  free  I  NihiUapeuhoalineen,  make  ua  free. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singulaf. 
Nihillapeuhoalite,  if  or  when  he  makes  me  free 
Nihillapeuhoalquonne,  if  or  when  he  makes  thee 

free 
Wnihtllapeuhoalate,  if  or  when  he  makes  him 

free 


JPIiirol. 
Nihillapeuhoalquenke,  if  or  wh^  he  makes  us 

free 
Nihillapeuhoalqueque,  if  or  when  he  makes  you 

free 
NihiHapeuhoak|uichtite,  if  or  when  he  makes 

them  free. 


Preterite. 

Smgtflaf.  I  Plural. 

NihOlapeuhoalitup,  if  or  when  he  made  me  free  NiUflapeuhoalquenkup,  if  or  when  he  made  us 
Nihillapeuhoaiquonnup,  if  or  when  he  made  thee  free 

free  •  .  Nihittapeuhoalquekup,  if  or  when  he  made  you 

Nihillapeuhoalatup,  if  or  when  he  made  him  free  i         free 

Nihillapeuhoa]quichtitup,  if  or  when  he  made 
I         them  free. 

Pluperfect. 


Singulaf, 
Nihfllapeuhoalitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  made 

me  free 
NihiUapeuhoalatquonpanne,  if  or  when  he  had 

made  thee  free 
Nihillapeuhoalatpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  made 

him  free 


Plural. 
NihiUapeuhoalquenkpanne,  if  or  when  he  had 

made  us  free        *  • 
Nihillapeuhoa1queekpanne»  if  or  when  he  had 

made  you  free 
NihiUapeuhoalquichtitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had 

made  them  free. 


Future. 
(Not  given.) 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular, 
NQuUtpeiihotlguflsia,  if  or  when  I  am  made  free 
K'nihiUapeuhoalguflsiyane,  if  or  when  thou  art 

made  free 
Nihiliapeuhoalgussite,  if  or  when  he  is  made  free 


Plural. 
NihiOapeuhoalgussiyenque,  if  or  when  we  are 

made  free 
Nihillapeuhoalgussiyeqne,  if  or  when  ye  are  made 

free 
Nihillapeuhoalgussichtite,  if  or  when  they  are 

made  free. 


PnAerite. 


Singular. 
Nihillapeuhoalgufleiyakup,  if  or  when  I  was  made 

free 
K'nihillapeuhoalgusaiyanup,  if  or  when  thou  weit 

madefr^e 
Nihilhipeuhoalgaasitiip,  if  or  when  he  wis  made 

free 


Plural. 
NihUlapeuhoalgusriyenkup,  if  or  when  we  were 

made  free 
K'niiullapeuhoalgusfliyekup,  if  or  when  ye  were 

made  free 
Nihillapeuhoalguflsichtitup,  if  or  when  they  were 

made  free. 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
NihOUpeuhoalguMiyalipanne,  if  or  when  I  had 

been  made  free 
K'niliillapeuhoalgumiyanpanne,  if  or  when  thou 

hadtt  been  made  free 
Nihillapeuhoalgusflitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had 

beiopmade  free 


Plural. 


if  or  when  we 


NlhiUapeQhoa]ga8siyenkpanne» 

had  been  made  free 
K'nihillapeuhoalguasiyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye 

had  been  maide  free 
Nihillapenhoalgussichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they 

had  been  made  free. 


Future. 


Singular. 
NibiDapeuhoalgiiflaitsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  be 

made  free 
K*nihi]]apeuhoa]guwit8ch,  if  or  when  thou  ••halt 

be  made  free 
NihiHapGuahoalgussutsch,  if  or  when  he  shall 

be  made  free 


Plural. 
NihiUapeuhoalgussihummenctoeh,  if  or  when  we 

shall  be  made  free 
.K'nihillapeuhoalgussihimatsch,  if  or  when  ye 

shall  be  made  free 
Nihillapeuhoalgussowaktsch*,  if  or  Vhen  they 

shall  be  made  free. 


*  MU  fty  the  Tran$lator. — This  verb  in  its  various  forms  is  derived  from^  or  at  least  con- 
nected with  nihillatamen,  1  own,  1  am  mailer  of»  and  to  that  class  belong^  words  which  may  be 
used  as  substantives,  signifying  lord  or  master,  or  as  participles,  in  their  personal  forms,  as  he  who 
ovrns  me,  thee,  him,  &c.    See  the  4th  conjugation.  No.  ill.  to  which  that  verb  belongs. 

With  this  fionily  of  verbs  and  subatantiyee Is  connected  the  verb,  nihilla,  I  kiH,  or  stoikn  dead, 
and  its  forms,  kndiiUally  I  kill  thee,  strike  thee  dead ;  and  nUehgua^umit  (used  onh^  in  the  solyane- 
tive  mood)  if  or  when  I  am  killed  or  struck  deiid.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  chafaw  of 
ideas  which  different  nations  pursue  in  the  formation  of  their  languages.  Here  we  find  right,  power, 
and  force  confounded  together,  as  if  there  wm  no  difference  oetwedn  them — I  am  owner,  mas- 
ter, lord;  1  strike,  kill,  destroy;  -all-^words  derived  from  the  same  root  produced  under  different 
forms,  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  barbarity  of  American  Indians.  But  may  not 
similar  connections  and  derivations  be  found  in, the  languages  of  civilized  nations?  For  instance 
the  ItaHan  cattivo,  wicked,  from  eaptiout,  a  prisoner,  whence  the  English  word  caitiff  is  derived  ; 
the  French  gueux,  a  scoundrel,  which  signines  also  a  beggar;  thus  stigmatizioe  misfortune  with 
the  imputation  of  baseness  and  crime ;  and  in  almost  all  European  languages,  the  words  tmretiik, 
malheweuXf^  miserable,  &c.  used  to  express  the  highest  degree  of  defamation  and  contempt. 
"  Take  physic,  pomp  !*' — ^Let  us  learn  first  to  know  ourselves,  before  we  pass  too  severe  a  judg- 
ment on  other  nations. 

VOIi.  III. 8  N 
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[of  VEABS.] 


No.  L 

Aaiv,  to  go  (thHher,  to  a  place.) 


POSITIVE  FOBM. 


Eyat,  going 
Abok»  gono 


Smgidw^ 


irda,Igo 
K'da,  thou  goost 
£tt  orwieu,  he  goea 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Aan,togo. 

PARTICIPLES. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Phuml, 


ITdahump,  n'danep,  I  we&t 
K'dahump,  k'danep,  tnou  didat  go 
£ep,  w'danep,  he  went 


Bngviar. 
ITdantach,  1  ahaB  or  wUl  go 
K'dantach,  thou  ahalt  or  wilt  go 
Buchtach,  he  ahall  or  will  go 


PiMrol. 
N'daneen  or  n*dahhena,  we  go 
K*dahhimo,  ye  go 
£wak,  waewak,  or  w'danewo,  they  go. 


Pr^erit€. 

Plural. 
JTdahhenap  or  nMahhenakup,  we  went 
K'dahhimoalcup,  ye  went 
Epannik,  they  went 

Future. 

Plwral, 
N*dahhenBtacfa,  we  ahall  or  wtO  go 
K'dahhimotach,  ye  ahall  or  will  go 
Ewaktach,  they  ahatt  or  will  go. 


Aal,  go  Aoa 


Smgulaat, 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 


Atam  letuago 
Aak^goye. 


PfmnL 
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Ftaure. 


Atotfeli,lMaliaUgo 


ainguim. 


I  Plural, 

AdititotMh,  tiiey  ihin  go. 


SmguUtr. 
Aane,  wbenorif  I  so 
AyuM,  when  or  if  mou  goeit 
Ate,  wlMOor  ifbe  goes 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

IPhiria, 
Ayenke,  when  or  If  we  go 
Ayeque,  wben  or  if  vo  go 
Aiichtite,  When  or  if  they  go. 


aitigular, 
AuMip,  when  or  if  I  went 
Ayanup,  when  or  if  thou  didst  go 
Atiip»  when  or  If  he  went 


Singulaf. 
Aenpenne,  when  or  if  I  had  gone 
Ayuipanne,  when  or  if  thou  nadot 
Atptnne,  when  or  if  ho  had  gone 


amgular, 
Aanetflch»  when  or  if  I  thall  so 
Avaoetsch,  when  or  if  thon  shalt  go 
Afctsch,  when  or  if  he  ahall  go 


Preterite. 


jPImtoI. 
Ayenkop,  when  or  if  we  went 
Ayekup,  when  or  if  ye  went 
Aachtitup,  when  or  If  tfiey 


Pluperfect. 

PhtrmL 
Ayenkpanne,  when  or  If  we  had  gone. 
AyelqMnne,  when  or  if  ye  had  gone 
Achtitpanne,  when  or  if  they  had  gone. 


Future. 


Phtral. 
Ayenketsch,  when  or  if  we  shaD  go 
Ayeqiietach»  when  or  if  ye  shall  go 
Aachtitetseh,  when  or  if  t^y  ibaUgo. 


LOCAL  RELATIVE  MOOD. 
PremU. 


lingular* 
Syaya,  when  or  whither  I  ao 
Eyayan,  where  or  whither  £ou  goeet 
Eyat,  where  or  whither  he  goee 


Eyayenk,  where  or  whidier  we  go 
Eyayek,  where  or  whither  ye  go 
Eyaehtit,  where  or  whither  they  go. 


Preterite. 


Singvktr. 
Eyayakup,  where  or  whitiier  I  went 
Eyayannp,  where  or  whither  thou  didat  go 
Eyatup,  where  or  whither  he  went 


Singular, 
Eyayatach^  where  orwhithef  I  thaH  or wID  go 
Eyayannetsch,  where  or  whither  diou  ahalt 

wUtgo 
Eyataob,  where  or  whither  he  ahall  or  wiU  go 


PhmU. 
Eyayenkup,  where  or  whither  we  went 
Eyayekup,  where  or  whither  ye  went 
Eyachtitup,  where  or  whither  tfiey  went. 


Future. 

PhiraL 
Eyayenktaeb,  where  or  whither  we  ahall  or  will 

go 
Eyayektsch,  where  or  whither  ye  shall  or  will  go 
Eyaktitach,  where  or  whither  tfiey  ahallor  will  go. 
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ORAMMAE  09  THB  LAH OVAOB 

[SXCONB  OONJUOATIOBI*] 


J^fBQATJVE  FOUM, 


INDICATIVE  MCX)D. 
Prewni. 


Smgvhr. 
Matte  n'dawi,  I  do  not  go 
Matte  ledawi,  tfiou  d«t  ootfo 
Matu  ewi,  Im  does  not  g» 


SingtUm, 
Matte  n*dawip,  I  did  not  go 
Matte  li'dawip,  tfaou  didat  Bot  go 
Matte  ewip,  he  did  Ml  go 


Singular, 
Mattetechlk'dawi,  I  aUI  not  go 
Mattetsch  k'dMri«  (hov  ahaltnoCgo 
MattetKhw'dawi  or  ewi,  he  ahaS  not  go 


PktraL 
Matte  n'dawnneen,  we  do  not  go 
Matte  k*dawunewo,  ye  do  not  go 
Matte  ewiwak,  they  do  not  go. 


PrtteriU. 

Phtna. 
Matte  n'dawonenapy  we  did  not  go 
Matte  k'dawihhimoap  or  k'dawi»«woip,'y«  i 

notn 
Matte  w^dawunewoap  or.  ewipannik*  they  < 

not  go. 

Future. 

PluroL 
Mattetsoh  n'dawnneen»  we  shall  not  go 
Mattetach  k'dawnnewo,  ye  shall  noi  go 
Mattataeh  ewiwak»  they  shall  ntot  go. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Smguktr, 
Katichi  te  ebtt^  do  liot  go 


IPhmfL 
Kataehi  te  ahek/go  ye  not. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOQD. 


Matte  n'dawenne,  when  or  if  I  do  not  go 
Matta  awonne,  when  or  if  thou  doat  not  go 
Matte  aque,  when  or  if  he  does  not  go 


Matte  awenke,  when  or  if  we  do  not  go 
Matta  aweqne,  when  or  if  vo  do  not  go 
Matte  achtite,  when  or  if  they  do  not  go. 


The  other  tenses  of  tjiis  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood  are  not  given. 


aOOUt  FORM. 


Wt«ien%togowith 


To  go  with  lOBie  body. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

I  Wittteep^mhare 


with. 


'  *  JVbte  fty  tte  fWintlalor.-»11ie  derivation  of  Ihia  woid  fetfaofi  fnn^^iia,  Ige,  doee  jiot 
immediately  appear.    In  the  fiiat  place  it  muat  be  obaerred,  that  the  author  firequently  con- 
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PARTICIPLE. 

WitetBchik»  he  who  goes  widi  his  companion. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


SUngular. 
N'wite.  I  go  with 
K'wite,  Aou  goett  with 
Witeu,  he  goes  with 


NViteneep,  I  went  with 
K'witeneep,  thou  didst  go  with 
Witeep,  he  went  with 


Singulat. 
ITwitelMh,  I  Bh&n  go  wfOk 
rwitettch,  thoo  shalt  go  with 
WiteuehtKh,  he  shaU  go  with 


Phtral. 


N*witeiieen»  we  go  with 
K'witenewo,  ye  go  with 
WItowak,  Ok^go  with. 


PreteriU. 

PhtraL 
N^witenenakop,  we  went  with 
K'witenewoakup,  ye  went  with 
Wltepannik,  diey  went  with. 


Future. 


PhmU. 
N'witaneeDtich,  we  ihall  go  witfi 
K*witenewot8ch,  ye  shall  go  with 
Witewaktsch,  they  shaU  go  witfi. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singukar, 
Witel,  go  thou  with 
WitMsheewil,  go  thou  with  me 


Phural 
Witek.gojrewidi 
Witsoheeifnk,  go  ye  witii  me. 


TRAJmTJOJ^,'-PlR8T  TROJfSmaY. 


SUmgular, 
KVitschewuhmne  or  k'witsehewidqn»  I  g*  wilh 

thee 
N'witschewan,  I  go  with  him 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Plmrdl, 
K'witBchewuHohhomo,  I  go  with  you 
N'witsdiewawak,  I  go  with  them. 


Au^lffar. 
K'witschewufleneep,  I  wentwfOi  thee 
N^witschewoap,  I  went  wUh  him 


Preterite. 

PhmU, 

K'witBchewunohhumoap  or  k'witschewuUenne- 

woap,  1  went  with  you 
N*witsclwwoapannik,  I  went  with  them. 


founds  (he  sounds  d  and  t,  which  to  a  Gennan  untutored  ear  apMat  to  be  die  same ;  therefore  if 
we  write  wideen,  (he  etymolot;y  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Wis  the  inseparable  pronoun  of  ihe 
ttiird  person  he  or  she,  him  or  her ;  t  is  interposed  for  euphony's  sake,  and  deen  or  teen  is  a  form 
of  the  verb  aan,  to  co,  as  n'da  or  n*ta  is  anottier.  We  should  be  vwf  earafol  how  we  ascribe  a 
want  of  analogy  to  Indian  derivations ;  although  it  may  not  be  always  observable  at  fint  sight,  it 
will  be  discovered  by  those  who  investigate  the  subject  with  the  necessary  attention. 

TOli.  III. — 2  o 
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SaAMM AB  OV  THB  ULNOITAOB 

[sEcono  GonjueATiOK.] 


SUBJUNCTITE  MOOD. 
Ptumii. 

WltidMirtne^wfaeiilgowltiiliiia  .  | 

No  more  of  this  tense  is  given,  nor  of  the  Bubjunctive  mood  through- 
out these  tnuintioDs,  except  two  persons  in  the  second,  and  two  in  the 
third. 


SBCOJfD  TBAYSinOM 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Alngnlsr. 
KNritMliewi,  tboa  goestwitfa  me 
K'witMbowMi*  tfaoo  foeft  with  him 


Alngnlsr. 
KVItachewip,  tboa  didst  go  wHhme 
rwilichewoap,  dkiNi  didft  go  widi  him 


Phiral. 

K'wttaefaewineen  or  lewitschewihhtea*  thoa  go- 

ettwidius 
PwitMhewawdc,  dio«  goest  with  ttiem. 


Pnieriie. 

iPhurmL 
PwitwbewihimimeDoep,  (or  abrulged^  kVite- 
chewimeneep,)  thou  didst  go  with  us 
Pwitichewoilpumik,  thou  didst  fo  with  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

JPwitMfaewlume,  when  fliottgoaft  with  me       |  K'wftschewume,  when  thovgoaftwidihhn. 


THIRD  TBAYSmOJr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD.. 
Preeeni. 


aingvler, 
N^pn(•ch0y1lk,  he  goes  widi  me 
K'wiHeheyolK,  he  goes  with  thee 
WitsdiewAwaU,  he  goes  with  him 


Si$igfdar. 
Ifwitscheuchkup,  he  went  witfi  me 
K'witsolieu^up,  be  went  with  thee 
WitMhiweep,  he  went  with  him 


I  Plural. 

Wltsdieadigaift,  he  goes  with  vs 
Witscheuchguwi,  he  goes  with  yea 
Witschewewak,  he  goes  with  them. 


PrderiU. 


Phmd. 
WitsehenchganAp,  he  went  with  ns 
Witscheuchguwosp,  he  went  with  yon 
WitMhewe^MDUKfte  went  with  them. 
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[second  conjugation.] 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

N'wUwdwwita^wbBnfrifhesDMwitfame         |  K'wtHdM,  wlMiarifhegoes  with  tee 


FOURTH  TRaJfSITIOJ^, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

K'wttMli0W«lMie6ii»  we  go  wldi  tfiee  K'witicfaewiillolibeiie,  we  go  with  you 

N'witKliewaiieeo,  we  go  with  Urn  |  N'witschewmwoiia,  we  go  with  then. 

Preterite* 

Singular,  i  PhtrttL 

K'witfchewollohheoap.  we  went  nitfi  tfiee         I  NNdtaehewuDohheittkap,  we  went  with  you 
NVitediewawunip   or   n'witicfaewaneenalrap,!  N*witichewKwmitp,  we  went  with  tern, 
we  went  with  Um  | 


FIFTH  TRAYUTTOJ^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 
SingtOar.  I  jPiiiral. 

KVitidiewihUmo,  youj'go  with  me  I  K*wlt0chewineen  or  k^writ■chewihhmBlnf^n>,  you 

K'witechewenewo,  you  go  witfi  him  I        go  with  us 

I  K'witKhewawAWiUt  yon  go  with  them. 

Preterite. 
Singular.  i  Plural. 

Pwitschewihhimoekup,  you  went  with  me        I  K*witMhewifaummenelnip,  you  went  with  uf 
K'witMhewenewoekup»  you  went  with  him        I  K*witMhewawHMmnik,  you  went  with  them. 


snrm  ti^jiysitioj^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOa 

jrrssenf. 


NVitecfaeQcfagook,  they  go  with  me 

K*wit8cheuchflook,  they  go  with  thee  I  WitM^euchguwawak,  they^go  with  you 

WitMdieuchgol,  they  go  with  him  I  Witicheuchgooli,  they  go  vdtb  f 


I  Witfcheochgunenak,  they  go  with>  us 

Wittcheuchguwawak,  they  go  with  yi 

I  WitKheuchgook,  they  go  vdtb  them. 
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GRAMMAU  OF  THB  IjANOITAGIB 

[second  conjugation.] 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
N'wiUcbeucbgokpaDiuk,  they  went  witb  me 
K*ivitflcheuchgopaDiuk,  fliey  went  with  thee 
Witscheudigopanniky  ttiey  went  with  him 


PUunL 
Witacfaeuchgimapannik,  Aey  went  with  us 
Witscheachguwipennik,  they  went  with  you 
Witscheuchgokptnnik,  they  went  with  them. 


No.  II. 
Paan,  to  eome. 


POSITIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Paen,  to  eome. 

PARTICIPLES. 


Singuiar, 
Payat,  he  who  cornea  or  ia  coming 


I  Phirei. 

iPaymtchik,  they  who  come  or  are  coming. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD- 
Present. 


SingtUar. 
N'pa,  I  come 
K'pa)  thou  comeat 
Pen  or  peyeya,  he  cornea 


lingular. 
N'pahump  or  n'paneep,  I  came 
K'pahump  or  k'paneep,  tlion  cameat 
Peep,  panepi  or  peuchaa,  he  came 


Singular, 
N'patach,  I  ahaU  or  will  come 
K*patBch,  thou  alialt  or  wilt  come 
Peacfatadi,  he  ahali  or  will  come 


Plural. 
N'paneen  or  n'p&hhena,  we  come 
K*pahhimo  or  k'panewo,  ye  come 
Pewak,  penewo,  they  eome. 


Preterite. 

Plural. 
N'pahhenap  or  n'palnip,  we  came 
Ppalihimoap  or  k'palmimoakup,  ye  came 
Pepannik  or  pannewoakiq>»  they  came. 


Future. 


Plural. 


N'pahhenatMh,  we  ahali  or  will  come 
I^'pahheoatach,  ye- ahali  or  will  come 
Pewaktach,  they  ahali  or  will  come. 


Pal,  come  then 


Singular. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

'  Peak,  come  ye. 


Pkiral. 
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[second  conjugation.] 
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Singuiar, 
Pstetsdi,  Hb  shall  come 


Future. 

Phmd. 
I  PachtitetBch,  tliey  shall  come. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


SinguU^. 
Paane,  paya,  if  or  when  I  come 
Payane,  if  or  when  thou  comest 
Pate,  if  or  when  be  comes 


lingular, 
Pajrakup,  if  or  when  I  came 
Payanup,  if  or  when  thou  camest 
Patup,  peyatup»  if  or  when  he  came 


PhirtU. 


Singular, 
Payakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  come 
Payanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  come 
Pa^wnne,  if  or  when  he  had  come 


Payenk,  pavenke,  if  or  when  we  come 

Payeque,  if  or  when  ye  come 

^chtit,  pachtite,  if  or  when  they  come. 

Preterite. 

Plural, 
PHyenkup,  if  or  when  we  came 
Payekup,  if  or  when  ye  came 
Paehtitup,  if  or  when  they  came. 

Pluperfect. 


Plural. 
PayenlqMnne,  if  or  when  we  had  come 
Payekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  come 
Pachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  come. 


The  Future 
Is  formed  from  the  present  as  above  mentioned. 


JSTBQATIVE  FOBM, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PrewnJt. 


Singular, 

llatta  n'pawi,  I  do  not  come 
Matta  k'pawi,  thou  dost  not  come 
Matta  pewi>  he  does  not  come 


Singular. 
Ifatta  n'pawip,  I  did  not  come 
Matta  k'pawip,  thou  didst  not  come 
Matta  pewip»  he  did  not  come 


Plural, 
N*pawuneen,  we  do  not  come 
K*pawunewo,  ye  do  not  come 
Pewiwak,  pemchtik,  or  paehtiqae,  they  do  not 
come. 

Preterite. 

Plural, 
Matta  n*pawihhenap,  we  did  not  come 
Matta  k'pawihhimoap,  ye  did  not  come 
Matta  pewipanik,  they  did  not  come. 


Mattatech  n^pawi^  fyc. 


Future. 
Like  the  present  tense. 


TOL.  III. 8  F 
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OEAIIM AB  OF  THB  I^ANOUAOE 

[SKCOND  COMJUQATION.] 


Katiclii  pihtti,  come  thou  not 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Smgutar.  \  PImral, 


I  KtttMU  pahik,  come  ye  not. 

Futwre. 

I  PknL 

KatMliipdii(Ml^iioriMA«r  mart  oot  come       |gitichipachtitotMlmfaiiyim<riMMtf 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pruent. 


Singulat. 
Mattm  pawiyak,  if  or  when  I  do  not  come 
Matta  k'pawonnoi  If  or  when  Umq  doet  not  come 
Matta  paque  or  pewite,  if  or  when  he  does  not 


Pimrai. 
Matta  pairoDkOi  if  or  when  wo  do  M 
Bfatta  pawei|no»  if  or  when  ye  do  m 
Matta  paefalite,  if  or  when  they  do  i 


Matu  pawiyakiip,  if  or  when  I  did  not  come 
Matta  k'pawonnop,  if  or  when  thou  didst  not 

come 
Matta  pakup  or  pewitiip»  if  or  when  he  did  not 

come 


PreterUe. 

PImaL 
Matta  pawenlnip,  if  or  when  we  did  ttoteome 
Matta  pawekup»  if  or  wlien  ye  did  not  come 
Matbi  pachtltup,  if  or  when  they  did  not  conn 


Pluperfect. 

Matta  payalcpanne,  if  or  wlien  I  had  not  come 
Matta  pawonpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  not 

come 
Matta  pakpanne,  if  or  when  lie  had  not  come 


Matta  pawenkpamie,  if  or  when  we  had  net 


Matte  pawekpanne,  if  or  wlien  ye  bad  not  come 
Bfatta  pachti^panne,  if  or  when  they  had  not 
come. 


Future. 
The  future  is  like  the  present.    Mattatech  pawiyak^  Vpmowmej  P^f^^ 

Another  farm  itf  the  Future. 

Singular,  ^  PUuroL 

Atta  n'pawiyitBch,  if  or  when  I  shall  not  come  Atta  pawenkets^,  if  or  when  ivo  4tall  not  come 

Atta  k'pawonnetwh,  if  or  when  tibou  diah  not  *  ....  ... 

come 
Atta  pewitetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  not  come  diey  shall  not  come. 


Atta  pawequetsch,  If  or  when  ye  shall  not  come 
Atta  pewichtitetsch  or  pauchtitetsch,  if  or  when 
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[or  TEBBS.] 


The  third  c<mjttgation  ends  in  elendam,  and  all  the  verbs  with  this  ter- 
ininati<m  express  a  disposition,  skoation,  or  operation  of  the  mind. 

No.L 

ScnwxLSirsAK,  to  be  mehncholy  or  sad. 


POSITIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Sduweleadam,  to  be  sad. 

PreteriU. 
ScUwelendtmenep,  to  have  beea  sad. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PreMini. 


N*ichiirelfmdam,  I  am  nul 
ITschiweleDdaiD,  thoa  art  sad 
Schiwelendam,  he  to  lad 


S^iguiar, 
N*Mblweleiidameiiep,  I  was  sad 
K'scbiweleDdamenep,  thou  wast  sad 
Sduwelendaimmep,  he  was  sad 


PlunO. 
SchiwelendanDfeneen,  we  aie  sad 
8chiwelendamohhiimo,  ye  are  sad 
Schiwelendamoak,  they  are  sad. 

PItiral. 
ScfahreleDdamenenap,  we  were  sad 
SchiwdendamohhumoaD,  ye  were  sad 
Schiweleodamopaimik^lhey  were  sad. 


The  Future 
Is  conjugated  like  the  present,  with  i9ck  suffixed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Prenrnt. 

Singular,  i  PluraL 

Schiwelendama,  if  or  when  I  am  sad  I  Schiwelendamenke,  if  or  when  we  are  sad 

K'schiwelendamane,  if  or  when  thou  art  sad  I  Schiwelendameque,  if  or  when  ye  are  sad 

Schiwetendanke*  if  or  when  he  is  sad  1 8efaiwelettdankichtite,if  or  when  they  are  sad. 
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GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LANOVAOB 

[third  conjuoatiok.] 


Preterite. 


Singuiar, 
Schiwelendamakttp,  if  or  when  I  was  sad 
Schiwelendankup,  if  or  whea  tkou  wert  sad 
Schiweleodanlnip,  iP or  when  he  was  sad 


Pktral. 

Shiweiendamenkiip,  if  or  when  we  were  sad 
Shiwelendamelcup,  if  or  when  ye  were  sad 
Shiwelendamichotup»  if  or  when  they  wece  sad. 


Pluperfect. 


Singuiar. 
Schiwelendamalcpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  been 

sad 
Sdiiwelendamanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

been  sad 
Schiwelendanlq>anne,  if  or  when  he  had  been 


Plwrai. 
Schiwelendamenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  been 

sad 
Schiwelendamekpanne»  if  or  when  ye  had  been 

sad 
Scbiwelendamichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

been  sad. 


Future. 


gfmgular. 
Sehiwdendamaktseh,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will 

be  sad 
fichiwelendamantsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or 

wUtbesad 
Schiwelendanktsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  wiU 

be  sad 


Phund, 
Schiwelendamenketsch^  if  or  when  we  shall  or 

will  be  sad 
Schiwelendameqaetsch,  if  or  when  ye  diafl  or 

will  be  sad 
SchiwelendamichtitetBch,  if  or  wh^n  they  shall 

or  will  be  sad. 


M^QATIVJS  FOEM. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Angular* 
Atta  n*schiwelendamowi,  I  am  not  sad 
Atta  k*8chiwelendaokowi,  thou  art  not  sad 
Atta  schiwelendamowi,  he  Is  not  sad 


Singuiar. 
Atta  n'schiwelendamowip,  I  was  not  sad 
Atta  k*schiwelendamowip,  thou  wast  not  sad 
Atla  schiwelendamowip,  he  was  not  sad 


PkuraL 
Atta  schiwelendamowuneen,  we  are  not  sad 
Atta  k'schiwelendamohhumo,  ye  are  not  sad 
Atta  schiwelendamowunewo,  they  are  not  sad. 


Preterite. 

PkiraL    . 
Atta  schiwelendamowuneen,  we  were  not  sad 
Atta  schiwelendamowibhimoap,  ye  were  not  sad 
Atta  schiwelendamowlpannik,  they  were  not  sad. 


Future. 


PlmaL 


Singuiar.  I 

lAattatsch  n'schiwelendamowi,  I  shall  or  win  iMattatsch  schiwelendauiowuneen,  we 
notbesad,fltc.  I        wfflnotbesad,  &c. 


diaH  or 
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\rmta>  cchvjugatiok.] 


iBB 


SUpJDNCnVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Phirdl. 
Atti  0ehiwiBtondaiDoweiik>  if  or  when  we  ue  not 


inot 


Singular. 
llttta  schiwelendamowak,  if  or  ivlien  I 

wd 
Hatta  k'schiwelendamowanne,  if  or  when  thou 

art  not  sad 
Ifatta  aehiwelendainoqtte,  if  prwfteo  he  is  not 

■ad 


Atta  flchiwelendamowek,  if  or  when  ye  are  ^ot 

•ad 
Atta  achiwelendamichtik,  if  or  when  they  are  not 


Singular. 
Atta  flchiwelendamotrakup^  if  or  when  I  was  not 

sad 
Atta  schiwelendamowaMif » if  or  when  then  wert 

notAad 
Atta  schiwefondamokup,  if  oir  when  he  was  not 


Preterite. 

Plural. 
Atta  BchiwelendanH/wWikiiv,  if  or  when  we  were 

not  sad 
Atta  AchlweledBaMwekoii,  if  or  when  ye  wera  not 

sad 
Atta  Bchiwelendamiehtiuip,  if  or  when  they  were 

not  sad. 


No.  n. 

WuiJBUBIiAAMy  t6  rejoice. 


POSITIVE  FOnM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Wulelendam,  to  r^ice. 

PreUrUe^ 

Wolelendamenep,  to  have  r^oic^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singular. 
Nolelendam  or  nulelendam,  I  rejoice 
Kulelendam  or  kulelendamen,  thou  rejoiecit 
Wulelendam  or  wnlelendamohununena.  he  re< 
joices 


Plural. . 
Nolendamen,  we  rejoice 
Kaldendamohhumo,  ye  rejoice 
Wulelendamoak  or  wulelendamenewo,  they  re« 
jolca. 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
NoYelendameneep,  I  rejoiced 
Kutelendameneep,  thou  rejoiced 
Wulelendamenep  or  wuleiendamoap,  he  rejoiced 


VOL.  lu. — S  q 


Phtral. 
Nolelendamenenap  or  nolelendamennakap,  we 

rejoiced 
NolelendaBohhenap  or 


ye  rejoiced 
yuleieiwlaitiopenniky  th^  njakmi. 
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GRAMMAR  OF  THB  I<ANGUAOB 

[third  conjugation.] 


The  Future 
Is  formed  like  the  present,  with  tech. auC&xed. 


aSngtOar, 
Widelenda,  i^oice  thou 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Pktral. 
Wulelendimook,  do  ye  rejoice 
Wulelendamotanit  let  us  njoiee. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Preeent. 


NideleDduna,  if  or  when  I  rejoice 
Kidelendamane,  if  or  when  tfaou  rejoieeet 
Wulelendanke,  if  or  when  he  rejoices 


Phmd. 
Wolelendtmenke,  if  or  when  we  njoice 
Kidelendimeque,  if  or  when  ye  rejoice 
Wulelendamichtite,  if  or  when  th^  rejoice. 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
Wolelendamakup,  if  or  when  I  rejoiced 
Kulelendamanup,  if  or  when  thou  rejoicedst 
Wulelendanloip,  if  or  when  he  rejcMoed 


Plural.  ' 

Nolelendamenkup,  if  or  when  we  rqoiced 
Wuielendamekup,  if  or  when  ye  rejoiced 
Wulelendamichiitup,  if  or  when  tliey  rejoiced. 


Pluperfect. 

Smguiar. 
Noldendamakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  rejoiced 
KulelendAmanpenne,  if  or  when  thou  Indst  re- 
joiced 
Wulelendankpenne,  if  or  when  he  had  rejoiced 


Phurai. 
Wulelendamenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  re- 
joiced 
Kulelendamelroanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  rejoiced 
Wulelendamidititpamie»  if  or  when  Aqr  had 
rejoiced. 


Future. 


Singular, 
NoieJendamaktHch,  if  or  when  I  shall  rejmce 
KulelendamaktBch»  if  or  when  thou  shalt  re- 
joice 
Wulelendamaktsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  rejoice 


Plural. 
Wulelendamenketsch,  if  or  when  we  shall  re- 
joice 
Kuleiendamequetsch,  if  or  when  ye  shaD  rejoice 
WulelendamichtitetBch,  if  or  when  they  shall  re- 
joice. 


JVEGJinVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Atta  wulelendamowi,  not  to  rejoice. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular. 
Atta  nulelendamowi,  I  do  not  rejoice 
Atta  kulelendamowi,  thou  dost  not  rqoice 
Atta  wulelendamowi,  he  does  not  tcfoice 


PUiral. 
Atta  wulelendamowuneen,  we  do  not  rejoice 
Atta  kulelendamohhurao,  ye  do  not  rejoice 
Atta  wulelendamowunewo,  they  do  not  rejoice. 
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iB5 


Prtterit€> 

Smgtthr, 
Atte  nnleleodamowtp,  I  did  not  rejoice 
Atta  kulelendamowip,  thou  didst  not  rejoice 
Attn  wulelendunowip,  he  did  not  rejoice 


Plurai: 
Atta  wulelendamowunenap,  we  did  not  rejoice 
Atta  kulelendamobbumoap,  ye  did  not  rejoice 
Atti  wulelendtmowunewoap,  they  did  not  rejoice. 


Future. 

Singular. 

Atta  nulelendamowitBch,  I  shall  or  wiU  not  re- 
joice 

Atta  kulelendamowilBch,  thou  ahalt  or  wilt  not 
rejoice 

Atta  wulelendamowitBch,  he  shall  fnr  wHl  not  re- 
joice 


Plurai. 
Atta  wulelendamowuneentsch,  we  shall  or  will 

not  rejoice 
Atta  kulelendamohhumotscb,  ye  shall  or  will  not 

rejoice 
Atta  wulelendamowunewotscb,  they  shall  or 

will  not  rejoice. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present, 


Sknguiar, 

Atta  nulelendamowak,  if  or  when  I  do  not  re- 
joice 

Atta  wulelendamowane,  if  or  when  thoa  doet 
not  rejoice 

Atta  wulelendamoqae,  if  or  idien  he  does  not 
rejoice 


Plural. 
Atta  wulelendamowenke,  If  or  when  we  do  not 

rejoice 
Atta  wiilelendamoweque,  if  or  when  ye  do  not 

rejoice 
Atta  wulelendamichtite,  if  or  when  they  do  not 

rejoice. 


Preterite. 


singular. 

Atta  nulelendamowakup,  if  or  when  I  did  not  re- 
joice 

Atta  kiilelendamowannup,  if  or  when  thou  didst 
not  rejoice 

Atta  wulelendamokup,  if  or  when  he  did  not  re- 
joice 


Plural. 
Atta  wulelendamowenkup,  if  or  when  we  did  not 

rejoice 
Atta  wulelendamowekup,  if  or  when  ye  did  not 

rejoice 
Atta  wulelendawichtikup,  if  or  when  they  did 

not  rejoice. 


Pluperfect. 


SKngtUar. 
Atta  nolelendamowakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not 

rejoiced 
Atta  kulelendamowanpanne,  if  or  when  thou 

hadst  not  rejoiced 
Atta  wulelendamowakpanne.  If  or  when  he  had 

not  rejoiced 


Plural. 
Atta  wulelendamowenkpanne»  if  or  when  we  had 

not  rejoiced 
Atta  wulelendamowekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had 

not  reioiced 
Atta  wuleiendamichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they 

had  not  rejoiced. 


The  Future 
Is  formed  Kke  the  present,  with  sch  suffixed. 


The  following  verbs  may  easily  be  conjugated  according  to  the  fore- 
going rule  : 

Tipelendam,  to  have  enough,  to  be  satiated  |  Schingelendam,  to  be  tired  of,  to  dislike,  some- 

Tschanelendam,  to  be  conndeiing,  to  be  in  doubt  |  thing 


L 
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GRAMMAR  OF  THB  LAHOITAOR. 

[foitrth  conjugation.] 


Schachachcdendam,  to  haye  one's  mind  mwle- 
up,  to  oe  determined 
,  Wineelendam,  to  be  pleaaed  with  aometfaing 

Aptdendam,  to  grieve  to  death 

Giadiclendam,  to  hatch  or  ine<!Dtate  something 
good  or  bad,  to  lie 

Klakelendam  (jocularly)  to  be  rakish,  extrava- 
gant, dissolute,  a  good  for  nothinj^  fellow 

Lachauwelendam,  to  be  troubled  in  nund 

Machelendam,  to  honour  a  person 

Mattelendani,*to  despise 

Miechanelendam,  to  be  ashamed 

Miwelendam,  to  forgive 

Wahhellemelendam,  to  tliink  one's  self  fitt  off 

Ounelendam,  to  think  it  a  lone  time 

Pechuwelendam,  to  think  one^s  self  near 

Sacquelendam,  to  be  melancholy,  sad 

Apuelendam,  to  think  something  or  labour  easy 


Aehowelendam,  to  think  something  difficult 
Kitelendam,  to  be  in  earnest 
Komelendam,  to  be  free  from  trouble  or  care 
Tschipelendam,  to  think  a  peiwm  disagreeable 
Ayanhelendam,  to  be  indiflirent 
Niskelendam,  to  loatiie  sometMng 
Kschiechelendam,    kschiechelensin,    to    think 

one's  self  fiee  from  sin  wr  stain,  to  think 

one's  self  holy,  pious,  clean 
Uschuwelendam,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  care 

or  trouble 
Allacquelendam,  to  be  repentant  even  to  despair 
Quesquelendam,  to  be  out  of  humew  * 
Yechauwelendam,  to  love  better,  to  prefer 
Anowelendam,  to  prise  sone^ing   above  all 

other  things 
Ksinelendam,  to  be  easy,  wi^iout  care. 


No.  I. 

GATTAMUf ,  to  deeire,  long  for. 


POSinVS  FORM. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pre9eni. 


Singular. 

N'gattamen,  I  desire 
Gattatamen,  thou  desirest 
Gottatamen,  he  desiies 


/SnguUtr. 
N*gattatamenep,  I  desired   . 
Gattatamenep,  tliou  desiredst 
Gottatameneep,  he  desired 


Singuiar. 
N'gattatamtseh,  I  shall,  or  wiU  desire 
GattatamtMth,  thou  ahalt  or  wilt  desire 
Qottatamtsch,  he  ahaU  or  will  desire 


Plural. 

Gattataokeneen  or  n*gattataniehheiia»  we  desire 
Gattatamohbumo,  ye  desire 
Gattatamenewo,  tliey  desire.^ 


Preterite. 


PlmraL 


Gattatamenap  or  gattamohhenap,  we  desired 
Gattatamohhumoap,  ye  deshvd  * 
Gattatamenowoap,  they  desired. 


Fwture. 

Plural. 
N'gattatamohhenatMh,  we  shall  or  will  desire 
Gattatamohhumotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  desire 
Gatutameoewotsch,  they  ^Mtll  or  will  desire. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 


I 


Phtrtd. 


The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  in  these  Yerbs  by  way  of  eihortation,  i 
Gome  BOW,  be  diligent,  industrious,  &c. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pre$ent. 


/SnguUtr, 
ITgftttBltmft,  if  or  when  I  dMire 
Gftttatamane,  if  or  when  thou  dedrMt 
Getatanlce,  if  or  wImd  he  dediw 


Pkmd. 

•r  gattatemiinlri»»  if  w  wImii  we 


dedie 

I  Qalt|teaiecme«  if  or  when  3r«  derire 
iGafftamifhrite,  if  er  when  tfaey  ~ 


PreieriU. 


GattaUunalrap,  if  orwhen  I  deilied 
Gettatunamip,  if  orwfaen  ibou  deriiedft 
Getstankup,  If  or  when  be  derived 


GattataineiAiipi  if  &r  when  we 
Oattatamekup,  if  or  wlienye  ' 
),iferwhen 


SmgyXar. 
Gattatamakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  dedred 
Gattatamanpanne,  if  or  when  tboa  liadst  derived 
Getatankpanne,  if  or  wlien  lie  had  deaived 


Pluperfect. 

PhtnO. 
Gattatamenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  dealvad 
Gattatamekpanne,  if  or  when  ve  had  derived 
Gattatamichtiqpaniie,  if  or  when  thej  had  de- 
sired. 


Future. 


Sb%gular, 
GattatamaktMh,  if  or  when  I  diall  deriie 
Gattatamantsch,  if  or  wlien  tliou  ritalt  derive 
Gattatanktwh,  if  or  when  he  riiaU  derive 


J^lnrfll. 
Gattatamenketidi,  if  or  when  we  shall  desire 
Gattatamequetsch,  if  or  wl»en  ye  shall  desire 
Gattatamirhtiletach,  if  or  whtu  tiiey  shall  derire. 


jrSGjiTJVE  FORM. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular. 
Atta  n*gattatunowi,  1  do  not  desire 
Atta  iptttataiDowi,  thou  dost  not  desire 
Atts  gotlataaiowi,  lie  does  not  desive 


Plarai. 
Atta  gattatamowmieen,  we  do  not  desire 
Atta  gattatamohhumowi,  ye  do  not  deriie 
Atta  gattatunowunewoy  they  do  not  derire. 


TOIi.  lU.— »S  B 
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SSngulat. 

Atte  B^gattetUDOwip,  I  did  not  derira 
Atla  g»ttatemowip,  thou  didft  not  derin 
Atla  fottattmowip,  he  did  not  dedre 


Atl»  n'gftttatamowitfch,  I  ihin  not 
Atta  gftttatamowitsch,  thou  ahalt  not 
Attn  gDttatamowitMh»  he  ibaU  not  deriie 


PnUriiB. 

Piurtd.  • 

Atti  gttdUAmewanenap,  we  did  notdeiire 
Atta  gattataniohhumoep,  jre  did  not  derira 
Atla  gattatamowunewoap  or  gattatamowipan- 
r        nlk,  they  did  not  denie. 

Futitre. 

PImtd. 
Atta  gattatamowaneentaeh,  we  shall  not  detiie 
Atla  gattalamohhamoCMh,  ye  ahall  not  derire 
Atta  nttatamowunewotach,  they  ahall  not  de- 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pf€S0nt* 


Atta  galtalamowiik.  If  or  when  I  do  not  derive 
e,  if  or  when  tfaoa  doet  not 


Atta 


I,  if  or  whan  he  doea  not  de- 


PhtrdL 
Atla  fattatamowenke,  if  or  when  we  do  not  de- 

Atta  gattetamoweque,  if  or  when  to  do  not  deriie 
Atta  |ettalaniichtite»  if  or  when  Oey  do  not  de- 


Preterite. 

Smgutar. 
Atta  gattatamowakop,  if  or  when  I  did  not  de- 

Atta  cattatamowannup,  if  or  when  Ifaou  didst  not 

desire 
Attagatlatamokuptiforwhenhedidnot  desire 


Plural 

,  if  or  when  we  did  not 


Atta  gattatamowekiip,  if  or  whan  ye  did  not  de- 
Atla  oattatamichtttiqi,  if  or  when  fliey  did  not 


Pluperfect 

Singular. 
Atta  gattatamowakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not 

Atta  gattatamowanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

not  desired 
Attapttatamowakpenne.  if  or  when  he  had  not 


Plmal, 
Atta  gattatamowenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had 


Atta 
Atta 


not  desired 


e,  if  or  when  y%  had  not 
if  or  when  ye  had  not 


Future. 

9ky[ular. 
Atte  gattatamowaktsdi,  if  or  when  I  shall  not 

desbe 
Atta  gattatamowannetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shall 

not  desire 
Atta  cattatamoqnatsch,  if  or  when  he  stiall  not 


*  Phtrai. 

Atta  gattatamoweoketsch,  if  or  when  we  shall 

not  desire 
Atta  gattatamowequetsch,  if  or  when  ye  shall 

not  desire 
Atla  gattatamichtitetsch»  if  or  when  they  shall 

not  desire. 
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No.  II. 
PaifDAiiSif ,  to  hetr, 

JVbfe  &y  the  Translator. — ^This  verb  10  ffiTen  here  in  a  yarietv  of  forms, 
active,  passive,  reciprocal,  transitive^  reflected,  and  adverbial;  all,  ex- 
cept  the  two  last,  in  the  positive  and  the  negative.  It  will  be  easily 
perceived  that  if  all  the  verbs  were  presented  in  the  different  forms  of 
which  they  are  capable,  with  all  their  moods,  tenses,  and  other  combina- 
tions, a  grammar  of  this  language  might  be  swelled  to  an  enormous 
size,  to  avoid  which  the  Author,  as  may  be  observed,  has  frequently 
abridged  his  paradigms,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  always 
follows,  because  a  particular  form  of  a  verb  is  not  given  in  its  conjugation, 
that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  if. 


POSITIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Pendamen,  to  hoar*. 

PARTICIPLES. 
{jyot  given.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Sing%dar. 
ITpenduMik  or  n'peadam,  1  heart 
K'pendamen,  thou  heareat 
Pendamen,  he  bean 


BTpenAamenep,  I  did  hear 
K'pendameDeD,  thou  didst  hear 
Pendamenep,  he  did  hear 


Phma. 
N^pendameneen,  we  hear 
K'pendamohhamo,  ye  hear 
Pendamenewo,  they  hear. 


Preterite. 


PUtni. 
N'peiidamohheni|>,  we  did  heai 
K'pendamohhumoapy  ye  did  h^ir 
Peodamenewoap,  they  did  ^ear. 


*  J^U  hjf  the  7Vimalafor.->The  hte  ProfeMor  Vater,  to  whom  I  eomiiMmicated  a  maniiseript 
of  Mr  Zeiaberger,  coDtaanhig  the  coDJugatioii  of  this  yeib  and  a  few  oUien,  hifertad  them  in  Ua 
jtmUekten  der  fijpracAenJkiiiuie,  ad  half  of  the  2d  part;  but  aaeiibed  ttiem  by,mietake  to  the  CA«p- 
peway  Uncuace,  when,  in  fact,  they  belong  to  the  Delaware. 

t  JTote  by  ike  TVaiw/o^or.—From  this  Terb  and  wuHi,  good»  well,  b  fonned  nvUpendam,  I 
hear  or  undeiBtand  well.  A  part  of  the  word  imiJil  is  inteipoaed  between  the  pronoun  and  the  Terb. 
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IWm. 


rtMh^wei 


Peodft,hearllioii 


JJTpmAm 

gjifiiwnlwnlirh.yei 
PcBdHMMwolMh,  Ihcjr  I 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOa 


lorpendiBiayati 
me.  If  or  when  tfaoalMUMt 
Pcndanke,  if  tfr  wImd  helietn 


p,if<Mr 
K^ponduDmiDy  if  or 
PcQdnknp,  it  or  whan  lie  did 


Ididhev 


Pfar«l. 
•r   pcndttnaoite.  If  or 


If#rw1i0nyehetr 
pMidaiBicii&te,if  0r  whan  mey  heti 


Prefmte. 

Plural. 

Penduneokiip,  if  or  when  wt  did  hetr 
I,  if  or  when  ye  did  heur 
.Iferwbe&theydid 


Phg^/ect. 


Smgidar. 
»if0rwlieDllu 
PendAmanpaiiike,  if  or  when  thou  bedit  heard 
Peodanlqpaiiiiey  if  or  when  he  had  heard 


PhtraL 

if  or  when  we  had 
,  if  or  idien  ye  bad  lieard 
Peiidaiiiic£ti^panne,  if  or  when  they  had ' 


Future. 

IPimaL 
Pendemenketaeh,  If  or  when  we  •Mil 
Pendamefjuetach,  If  or  wbeo  ye  ahall  I 
Pendanklach,  if  or  when  he  ahaD  hear 


ititetach*  if  or  whan  tiiey  abaU  hear. 


^fEBJinVB  FORM. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PreHini. 


Atta  n'pendamewi*  I  do  not  hear 
Atli  li'pendamowi*  tfMm  dost  not  hnar 
Atta  pendamowi.  he  doea  not  hear 


Ana  n'pendonMv^'^^"^^'^'  ^^  donot  h«ar 
Atta  k'pendamohumowi,  ye  do  not  hear 
Atta  pendamowaneyro,  tfiey  do  not  hear. 
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[fourth  conjugation.] 


Singular. 
Atta  D'pendamowip,  I  did  not  hear 
Atta  k'pendamowip,  thou  djdat  not  hear 
Atta  pendamowip,  he  did  not  hear 


Preterite. 

Plural. 
Atta  n'pendamenenap,  vre  did  not  hear 


Atta  k'pendaiDOWunewoapy  ye  did  not  hear 
Atta  pendamowunewoap,  they  did  not  hear. 


Future. 

Singular. 
Mattatsch  D*pendamowi,  I  fihall  or  will  not  hear 
Mattatsch  k'pendamowi,  thou  shalt  or  wOt  not 

hear 
Mattatsch  pendamowi,  he  shall  or  will  not  hear 


Ph/ral. 
Mattatsch  pendamowuneen,  we  shall  or  will  not 

hear 
Mattatsch  k'pendamohumowi,  ye  shall  or  will 

not  hear 
Mattatsch  pendamowunewo,  they  shall  or  will 

not  hear. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singular.  •  I  Plural. 

Atta  n'pendamowak,  if  or  when  I  do  not  hear!  Atta  pendamowenke,  if  ^r  when  we  do  not  hear 
Atta^ndainowane,if  0r  when  thou  4ost  not  bear  I  Atta  pendamoweque,  if  or  when  ye  do  pot  hear. 
Atta  peodamoque,  if  or  when  he  does  not  hear  |  AtU  pendamichtite,  if  or  when  tliey  do  not  hear. 


Preterite 

Singular, 
Atta  pendamowakup,  if  or  when  I  have  not 

heard 
Atta  pendamowannup,  if  or  when  thou  hast  not 

heard 
Atta  pendamokup,  if  or  when  he  has  not  heard 


Pkitral, 


Atta  pendamowenkup,  if  or  when  we  have  not 

Atta  k'pendamowekup,  if  or  when  ye  have  not 

heard 
Atta  pendamichtitup,  if  or  when  they  have  not 


Pluperfect 
Singular. 
Atta  pendamowakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not  Atta 

heard  heard 

Atta  k'pendamowanpanne,  if  or  when  thoa  hadat 


Atta  pendamowakpannei  if  or  when  he  had  not 


Plural. 

le,  if  or  when  we  had  not 


Atta  k'pendamowekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had 

not  heard 
Atta  pendamichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

not  heard. 


Singular. 

Atta  n'pendamowaktsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or 

will  not  hear 
Atta  k'pendamowantsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt 

or  wilt  not  hear 
Atta  pendamoquetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will 

not' 


Future. 

Plural. 
Atta  pendamowenketflch,  if  or  when  we  shall  or 

will  not  hear 
Atta  pendamowequetsch,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or 

will  not  hear 
Atta  pendamichlitetBchy  if  or  when  they  shall  or 


will  not  hear. 


TOL.  ni.-^S  8 
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PASSIVE  FORM,—POamVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Prtwnl. 


N'peadixi,  I  am  heard 
K'pendud,  tboa  art  heard 
Pendaxu  or  pendaquol,  he  it  heard 


N'pendaiihheiia,  we  aie  heard 
K'peijdaiihhimQ,  ye  are  heard 
Pendaxowak,  they  are  heard. 


PreteriU. 


Smguiar. 
N*pendazlhump,  I  was  heard 
K'pendaxihump,  thou  wast  heard 
Pendaxop  or  peodaqoachtop,  he  was  heard 


Phtted. 
ITpendaiihheoakup ,  wc  were  heard 
K'pendazihhimoakup,  ye  were  heard 
Pendaxopannik,  they  were  heard. 


Future. 


AMfulor. 
N'pendasitsch,  Idnllor  wiUbe  heard 
K'peodazitBchf  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  heard 
Pendaxutach  or  pendaquotsch,  he  shall  Of  will  be 
heard 


PhuraL 

N*peiidaxililienatsch,  we  shaU  or  will  be 
K'pendazihhimotsGh,  ye  shall  or  will  be 
Pendaziwiwaktsch,  they  shall  or  will  be 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preaeni. 


Smguiar. 
Pendazia,  if  or  when  1  am  heard 
Pendaxiane,  if  or  when  thou  art  heard 
Psodaiite,  if  or  when  he  is  heard 


Singuktr, 
Pendaxiakup,  if  or  when  I  was  heard 
Pendaxiannup,  if  or  when  thou  wert 
Pendaxitiip,  if  or  when  he  was  heard 


Phtral. 
Pendaxiyenke,  if  or  when  we  are  heard 
Pendaxiyeque.  if  or  when  ye  are  heard 
Pendaxichttte,  if  or  when  tney  are  heard. 


Praerite. 

Phtral 
Pendaxiyenkup,  if  or  when  we  were  heard 
Pendaxiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  were  heard 
Pendaxichtitup,  if  or  when  they  were  heard. 


aingukur, 
Pendaxiakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  been  heard 
Pendaxianpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  been 

heard 
Pendaxitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  been  heard 


Phiperfed. 

Phural, 
Pendaxiyenkpanne»  if  or  when  we  had  been 


heard 

Pendaxiyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  been  heard 
Pendaxichtitoanne,  if  or  when  they  had  " 

heard. 


Future. 


ainguUar. 
N*pendaziatsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  be  heard 
K*pendaxianetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  be  heard 
Pendaxitetsch,  if  or  when  he  diall  be  heard 


Plwai. 

Pendaxiyenketsch,  if  or  when  we  shaD  be  heard 

Pendaxiyequetseh,  if  or  when  ye  shall  be  heard 

PendaxichtitetM^h,  if  or  when  they  shaD  be 

heard. 
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JfEQATIVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


amgular. 
Ifatia  n'pendazlwi,  I  un  not  heard 
If  gtta  k'pendftziwi,  thou  art  not  beard 
Matta  pokdaxuwi,  he  is  not  beard 


Smgutar, 
llatta  n'pendasdwip,  I  was  not  beard 
llatta  k'pendaziwip,  diou  wait  notlieard 
Matta  pendaxawlp  or  peodaquachtowip,  he  was 
not  beard 


PluraL 
Matta  pendaiiwuneen,  we  are  i|ot  heard 
Matta  k'pendazihhumo,  ye  are  not  heard 
Matta  pendaxiwiwak,  they  are  not  heard. 


PreUnie. 

Phural. 
Vf  atta  n'pendaxtwiwunap,  we  were  not  heard 
viatta  k'pendaziwuiiewo,  ve  were  not  heard 
Matta  pendax&wq^annikj  they  were  not  heard. 


Future. 


Singular. 
Mattatach  n'pendaxiwi,  1  ihaB  or  win  not  be 


Mattatflch  k'pendaziwi,  thou  dudt  or  wUt  not 

be  beard 
Mattatflch  pendazuwi,  he  ahall  or  will  not  be 


Plural. 

Mattatach  n'pendaxiwunecib,  we  ihaD  or  will 

notbebeard 
Mattatich  k*pendasibhumo,  ye  ihall  or  will  not 

bebeaid 
Mattatach  pendaziwiwak,  they  shall  or  wiU  not 

be  heard. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOa 
Preeeni. 


Singular. 
Atta  n'pendaziwa,  if  or  when  I  am  not  heard 
Atta  pendaziwanne*  if  or  when  thou  art  not 

heard 
Atta  pendazite,  if  or  when  he  ii  not  heard 


Plural. 

Atta  pendaziwenke,  if  or  when   we  are   not 

beard 
Atta  pendaziweque,  if  or  when  ye  are  not  beard 
Atta  pendazichtite,  if  or  when  they  are  not 


Preterite. 
Singular. 
Atta  n'pendaziwakup,  if  or  when  I  waa  not 

heard 
Atu  k'pendaziwannup,  if  or  when  th6u  wert  not 

heard 
Atta  pendazitup,  if  or  when  he  was  not  heard 


Pluna. 
Atta  pendaziweiikup,  if  or  when  we  wete  not 

Atta  pendaziwekup,  if  or  when  ye  were  not 
heard 


Atta  pendazichtitup,  if  or  when  they  were  not 


Pluperfect. 

Singular. 

Atta  nendaziwakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not 

been  beard 
Atta  pendaziwanpanne,  if  or  when  then  badat 

not  been  beard 
Atta  pendaxuwipanne,  if  or  when  he  had  not 


Phtral. 
Atta  pendaziwenkpanne,  if  or  when  we   had 

not  been  beard 
Atta  pendaxiwekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  not 

been  beard 
Atta  pendazichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  not 
*    been  heard. 
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Future. 


Singular, 
Atta  pendaiiwftktach,  if  or  when  I  ihaD  not  be 

heard 
Atta  pendazi  waimetach,  if  or  when  thou  shilt  not 

be  heard 
Atta  pendanquetach,  if  or  when  he  ahall  not 

be  heard 


PUsraL 
Atta  Dendaziweiiketfch,  if  or  when  we  diaD  not 

be  heard 
Atta  pendudwenquetaeh,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  not 

belieard 
Atta  pendazichtitetich,  if  iw  when  they  ahall  not 

be  heard. 


MBCJPROCAL  FOAM^POSITIVB. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
PremU.  I  Preterite. 

PendawachtiB,  to  hear  each  other  |  Pendawaehtinepy  to  bavo  haaid  eadi  o Aer. 

Future. 

PendawaktitMh,  to  be  to  hear  each  otiier. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Pendawachtineen  or  pendawachtihhena,  we  hear 

each  other 
Pendawachtihhlmo,  ye  hear  each  other 
Pendawachtowak,  they  hear  each  other. 


Preterite. 


Pendawachtihhenakup  or  pendawaehtihhamme- 

nakup,  we  heard  each  odier 
Pendawachtohhimoakup,  ye  heard  each  other 
Peodawachtopannik,  they  neatd  each  other. 


Future. 

Pendawachtihbenatach,  we  ahall  or  will  hear  each  other 
Pendawachtihhimotflch,  ye  shall  or  will  hear  each  other 
Pendawachtowaktach,  ihey  ahaU  or  wiD  hear  each  other. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Preeent. 


Pendawaehtik,  hear  ye  there  (what  the  oOier  ia 
Q,  let  na  hear  each  other. 


Future. 


PendawachtichtitetBch,  they  ahall  or  muatorlet 
them  hear  each  other. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Pendawachtiyenk  or  peDdawachtiyenque,  if  or 

when  we  hear  each  other 
Pendawaohtiyek  or  pendawaehtiyeque,  if  or 

wben'ye  hear  each  other 
Pendawachtichtit,  if  or  when  they  hear  each 

other. 


Preterite. 

Pendawachtiyenkup,  if  or  when  we  heard  each 

ether 
Pendawachtiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  heard  each 

other 
Pendawachtichtitup,  If  or  when  they  heard  each 

other. 
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Pluperfect. 

Pendawichtiyenkpaime,   if  or  when  we  had 

heard  each  other 
PeDdawachdyekpamie,  if  or  when  ye  had  heard 

each  other 
PeQdawachtichtitpaime,  if  or  when  they  had 

heard  each  other. 


Future. 

POQtaviMlMlyeDketsch,  if  or  when  we 

will  hear  each  other 
Pendawachtiyequetsch,  if  or  when  ye 

will  hear  each  o4)er 
Pendawaktichtitetsch,  if  or  when  they 

will  hear  each  other. 


or 
or 
or 


JfEOATIVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Atti  pendawachtiwvneen,  w^  do  not  hear  each 

other 
Atta  pendawachti  wek,  ye  do  not  bear  eaieh  i^ibier 
Atta  pendawachtiwiwak,  they  do  not  hear  each 

other. 


Preterite. 


Atta  pendawachtiwunenap,  we  did  not  hear 

eaehoAer 
Atu  piandawacbtiwihhino^*  y«  did  »ot  hew 

eadi  other 
Atta  pendawEchtiwipannik,  they  did  not  hetr 

each  other. 


Future. 

Atta  pendawachtiwimeentach,  we  shall  xn^  wtil  npt  l^ofr  each  oAer 
Atta  pendawachtiwihfaimotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  not  hear  each  other 
Atta  pendawachtiwiwaktsch,  they  shall  or  will  not  hear  each  other. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Katschi*  pendawachtihek,  do  not  hear  each  other. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Atta  pendawachtiwenke,  if  or  when  we  do  not 

hear  each  other 
Atta  pendawachtiweque,  if  or  when  ye  do  not 

hear  each  oAnr 
Atta  pendawachtlchtite,  if  or  wlien  Ihey  do  oo< 

hear  eaeh  other. 


Preterite. 

Atta  pendawachtiwenkup,  if  or  when  we  did 

not  hear  each  other 
\tta  pendawachtiwekup,  if  or  when  ye  did  not 

hear  each  other  . 
Atta  pendawachtichtitup,  if  or  #hen  they  did 

not  hear  each  other. 


Pluperfect. 

Atta  pendawftchtiwenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had 

not  heard  each  other 
Atta  pendawachtiwekpanne^  if  or  when  ye  had 

not  heard  each  other 
Atta  pendawachtichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they 

had  not  heard  each  other. 


Future. 

Atta  pendawachtiwenketiich,  if  or  when  we 
shall  or  will  not  hear  each  other 

Atta  pendawachtiwequetsch,  if  or  when  ye  shall 
or  will  iM>t  hear  each  otner 

Atta  pendawachtich'titetsch,  if  or  when  they 
shall  or  will  not  hear  each  other. 


*  J>roU  by  the  TVanalator.^XaUcki  is  a  word  of  proMbttion,  as  in  English  donX  and  appears 
to  be  compounded  from  aUa.  The  Author  classes  it  wltlji  aaverbe.  See  b«low,  adioerbs  of  nega- 
tion, prohibition. 

YOh.  lU. S  T 
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GRAMMA.B  OF  THE  liAKOUAGB 

[FOtTRTH  CONJDOATION.] 


REFLECTED  FORM. 


There  is  also  a  reflected  form  of  the  verb 


As 

N'penda  n'hakcy*,  I  hear  myMlf 
K>endawa  hakev,  thou  hearest  th^lf 
Pendawavrall  hokeyall,  he  heais  himself. 


Likewise 

N'dahowala  n'hakey,  I  lore  myself 
K*dahowala  hakey,  thou  tovest  thyself 
WMahoalawall  or  w'dahowalawall  hokeyall,  he 


loves  himself. 


PERSOJ^AL  FORMS  OR  TRJLATSITIOJV^, 


In  order  to  Enable  the  reader  to  compare  these  forms  in  the  positive 
and  negative  voices,  they  are  placed  here  in  opposition  to  each  other. 


FIRST  TRAJ^SITIOJ>r. 


First  Person  Singular^  L 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


POSITIVE, 

K'pendolen,  I  hear  thee 
N'pendawa,  I  hear  him 
K'pendolohhumo,  I  hear  you 
N'pendawawak,  1  hear  them. 


K*pendoleDep,  I  di4  hear  thee 
N'pendawap,  I  did  hear  him 
K^pendolohhumoap,  1  did  hear  you 
N'pendawoapannik,  I  did  bear  them. 


J^TEQATIVE. 

Atta  k*pendolowi,  I  hear  not  thee 
Atta  D'pendawawi,  I  hear  not  him 
Atta  k'pendolhummowi,  I  hear  not  you 
Atta  n'pendawawiwak,  1  hear  not  them. 


Preterite. 


Atta  k'pendolowip,  I  beard  not  thee 
Atta  n*pendawawip,  I  heard  not  him 
Atta  k'pendolofaummowip,  I  heard  not  you. 
Atta  n'pendawawipannik,  1  heard  not  them. 


ISUwe. 


K'pendolentsch,  I  shall  or  wiH  hear  thee 
IiTpendawatsch,  I  shall  or  will  hear  him 
K'pendolohhumotsch,  I  shall  or  will  hear  you 
N'pendawawaktscb,  I  shall  or  will  hear  them. 


Atta  k*pendolowit8ch,  I  shall  or  will  not  hear 

thee 
Atta  n'pendawawitBch,  I  shall  or  will  not  hear 

him 
Atta  k'pendolhummowitsch,  I  shall  or  will  not 

hear  you 
Atta  n'pendawawiwaktBch,  I  shall  or  will  not 

hear  them. 


*  ^ote  by  the  TVanslator.—JV^hakey  ngnifies  ]ite*ally  "  my  body,**  which  is  synonymous  to 
« my  person,"  or  "  myself  **  In  English  we  say  **  somebody,  nobody," for  aUqui$,nemo,  There 
is  nothing  barbarout  m  those  words. 
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[fourth  conjugation.] 


ley 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


POSITIVE. 

K'pendolane,  if  or  when  I  hear  thee 
Pendawake,  if  or  when  i  hear  him 
Pendoleque,  if  or  when  I  hear  you 
Pendawawake,  if  or  when  1  hear  them. 


K'pendolannup,  if  or  when  I  did  hear  thee 
N'pendawakup,  if  or  when  I  did  hear  him 
N'pendolekup,  if  or  when  I  did  hear  you 
K'pendawawakup>  if  or  when  I  did  hear  them, 


J^rBQATIVE, 

Atta  pendolowonne,  if  or  when  I  do  not  hear  thee 
Atta  n'pendamawonne,  if  or  when  I  do  not  hear 

him 
Atta  n'pendoleque,  if  or  when  I  do  not  hear  you 
Atta  n'pendawawiwonne,  if  or  when  I  do  not  hear 

them. 


Preterite. 

Atta  pendolowmmnp,  if  or  when  I  did  not  hear 

thee 
Atta.n*pendamawonnup,  if  or  when  I  did  not 

hear  him 
Atta  n'pendolelcup,  if  or  when  I  did  not  hear 

you 
Atta  n*pendawawtwonnup,  if  or  when  I  did  not 

hear  them. 


Pluperfect. 


•  K'pendolanpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  heard  tfiee 
N'pcndawakpanne,  if  or  wlien  T  had  heard  him 
Pendolekpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  heard  you 
N'pendawawakpanne,  if  or  when  1  had  heard 


Atta  pendolowonpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  net 

heard  thee 
Atta  n'pendamawonpanne,  if  or  wlien  I  had  not 

heard  him 
Atta  pendolowekpanne»  if  or  when  I  had  not 

heard  you 
Atta  pendawawipanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not 

heard  them. 


K'pendolanetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  hear 

thee 
N*pendawanet8ch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  hear 

him 
N'pendolecpietBCh,  if  or  wtien  I  shall  or  will  hear 

you 
N*pendawawaketBcb9  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will 

hear  them. 


Future 

Attan' 


n'pendolowonnetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or 

will  not  hear  thee 
Atta  n'pendamawonnetschi  if  or  when  I  shall  or- 

will  not  hear  him 
Atta  n'pendolowequetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or 

will  not  hear  you 
Atta  n'pendawawiwonnetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall 

or  will  not  hear  them. 


SECOJVD  TRJLMSITIOJV. 


Second  Person  Singular^  THOU. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Fpendawif  thou  hearest  me 
K'pendawa,  thou  hearest  him 
K'pendawihhena,  thou  hearest  us 
K'peodawawak^  tiiou  hearest  them. 


Present. 


I  Atta  k'pendawiwi,  thou  hearest  not  me 
Atta  k'pendawawi,  thou  hearest  not  him 
Atta  k'pendawiwuneeoi  thou  hearest  not  us 
Atta  k'pendawawiwak,  thou  hearest  not  them. 
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OEAinfAE  or  THB  ULU  OrAOB 

[FOUaTH  COVJUOATION.] 


Prtterite. 


POSITIVE. 

Ppendawinep,  thou  dkUt  Keur  me 
Ppendftwmp,  thou  didit  bear  him 
K*peDdewttibeittp.  (hoo  dldat  hear  Of 
K'pendawoapaoidk,  thou  didat  hear  tfaani. 


Ppendawitach,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  hear  me 
K'pendawatBch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  hear  him 
K'pendawihhenatach,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  hear  ut 
K*peiidawawakiadi,<lM>aahelterwilthearlfaem. 


J^TBQATIVB. 


Atta  k'peodawiwip,  diou  didst  not  hear  me 
Atta  k'peodawawip,  theu  didst  not  hear  him 
AtU  k'pendawiwunap,  thou  didst  not  hear  us 
Atta  k'pendawawapeoaik,  thou  didst  not  ha 


Future. 

Atta  k'pendawiwitscfa,  thou  shalt  or  wUt  not 

hear  roe 
Atta  k*pendawawitscfa,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  not 

hear  him 
Atta  k*pendawiwnnee«t8cfa,  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

not  hear  us 
Ada  k*pendawawi«tktaeh,  (bou  shak  or  wik 

not  hear  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


K^pendawifMMt  if  er  whsB  ^bouheaieat  me 
K*pendawane,  if  or  when  thou  heaiest  him 
K'peodawiyenk,  if  or  when  thou  hearest  us 
K'pendawawonne,  if  or  when  thou ' 


Prumd. 

Attn  k'pendawtaroime,  if  or  when  theo  doat  net 
heir  me 

thou  dost  iftot 


Atta  k'pendawawonne*  if  or 
bear  him 


Atta  k'pendakuwenqiie,  if  or  when  thou  dotft  not 

bcttrus 
Atta  k*pendawawiwonne,  if  or  when  thou  doat 

not  hear  them. 


PnsUrite. 


Cpendawlyw^p*  if  or 

K'peBdawannp,  if  or  wbenlbeii  didat  bear  Ims 
K'pendawiyenkup»  if  or  wben  tbea  didst  hear 

us 
K*pendawawawonnup,  if  or  wben  thou  didst 


i»»  if  «r 


Atta  k'iwadatwiwa 

not  hear  me 
Atta  k'pendawiawowMii,  if  or  wben  Ibou  diM 

not  bear  him 
Atta  fc'pendawenkup,  if  or  wbea  tbeti  didst  not 

hear  us 
Atta  k*pendawa»iaroBBup,  if  or  wben  thou  didst 

not  hear  them. 


K'pendawiyanpanne,  if  or  when   tboo  badat 

heard  me 
K*pendavranpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  heard 

him 
K'pendawiyenkpanne»  if  «r  wlien  tbcra  faiadet 

heard  us 
K'pendawawawonpanDe»  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

heard  ' 


Plup$r/eci. 


Atta  k'pendawiwonpanne,  if  or  wben  thou  hadst 

not  heard  me 
Atta  k*pendawonpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

■    not  heard  him 
Atta  k'pendawenkpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

not  heard  us 
Atta  k'pendawawiwonpanne,  if  or  when  thou 

hadst  not  heard  them. 
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Future. 


POSITIVE. 


K'pendawijrtnetKh,  if  or  when  thou  ihalt  or  wflt 

bear  me 
K'peiidawanetBcb,  if  or  when  tbou  shalt  or  wilt 

hear  biiQ 
K'pendRwiyenquetach,  if  or  wheo  thou  ahalt  or 

wilt  hear  us 
K^pendawawawonnetacht  if  or  when  thou  shalt 

or  wilt  hear  them. 


J^EQATIVB, 


Atta  k'pendawiwoDnetach,  if  or  when  thou  shah 

or  wilt  not  hear  me 
Atta  k'pendawawonnetficfa,  if  Or  when  thou  shaU 

or  wilt  not  hear  him 
Atta  k'pendawenquetach,  if  or  wh«i  thou  ahalt 

or  wilt  not  hear  ua 
Atta  k'pendawawiwonnetsch,  if  or  when  thon 

afaak  or  wait  not  hear  them. 


THIRD  TIULYSITiaY. 


Third  Person  Singular^  HE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


ITpendapm,  he  heara  me 
K'pendaeun,  he  hears  thee 
Pendagol,  he  hears  him 
Pendaii^Da,  he  hears  us 
K*pendaguwa,  he  hears  you 
Pendawawak,  he  hears  them. 


Atta  o'pendagowi,  he  does  not  bear  me 
Atta  k'pendagowi,  he  does  not  hear  thee 
Atta  pendamawi»  he  does  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendaguwuneen»  he  does  not  hearut 
Atta  k'pendaguwawi,  fan  does  not  hear  you 
Atta  pendawawiw«k,he  doea  not  hear  thttm. 


Preterite. 


N'pendagop,  he  heard  &r  did  hear  me 
K'pendaicop,  he  heard  or  did  hear  thee 
Pendacop  or  pendap,  he  heard  or  did  liear  him 
N'pendagunap,  h»  heard  or  did  hear  us 
Pendaguwap,  he  heard  or  did  hear  jrou 
Fendawapannik,  he  heard  or  did  hmr  them. 


Atta  n'pendagowip,  he  did  not  hear  me 
Atta  pendagowip,  ne  did  not  hear  thee 
Atta  pendawawip,  he  did  not  hear  him 
Atta  n'pendaguwuneenap,  he  did  not  hear  ua 
Atta  pendaguwawip,  he  did  not  hear  you 
Atta  n*pendawawipannik,  he  did  not  hear  them. 


M*pendagukt8ch,  he  shall  or  will  hear  me 
K'pendasuktsch,  he  shall  or  will  hear  thee 
Pendagoltsch,  he  shall  or  will  hear  him 
N'pendagunatsch,  he  shall  or  will  hear  us 
K'pendaguwatsch,  he  shall  or  will  hear  you 
Pendawawaktacby  he  shall  or  will  hear  them 


Future. 

Atta  n'pendagowitach,  he  shall  or  wiO  not  hear 

me 
Atta  k'pendagowitach,  he  shall  or  will  not  hear 

thee 
Atta  pendawawitsch,  he  a^l  or  will  not  hear 

him 
Atta  pcndaguwuneentsch,  he  shall  or  wOl  not 

bear  us 
Atta  k'pendaguwawitsch,  he  shall  or  wfll  not 

hear  you 
Atta  pendawawiwaktach,  he  ahall  or  will  not 

hear  them. 


VOL.  III.— «  V 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pruent. 


posirivs, 

Pendawile,  if  or  when  be  haarefth  me 
Pendagake,  if  or  when  he  heereth  thee 
Fendawate,  if  or  when  he  heeroth  him 
Pendaquenke,  if  or  when  he  heareth  ut 
Pendaqtieque,  if  or  when  be  heareth  jou 
Pendawachtite,  if  9f  when  he  haaieth  tb 


JVlSGATirE. 

Atta  pendawiqiie,  if  or  whmk  he  deee  not  hen 
me 

if  or  when  he  doea  not  heat 


Atta  pendawaqoe,  if  er  when  he  doee  not  hear 

Atta  pendagawonque,  if  or  when  he  does  not 

hear  us 
Atta  pendaguweque,  if  or  when  he  does  not  hear 

you 
Atta  peodawachtiqae,  if  or  when  he  doee  not 

hear  them. 


Preteriie, 

Pendawitop,  if  or  when  he  did  hear  me 
Pendagukup,  if  or  when  lie  did  hear  thee 
Pendawatup,  if  or  when  he  did  hear  him 
Pendaquenkup,  if  or  when  he  did  hear  us 
Pendaquekup,  if  or  when  he  did  hear  you 
Pendawachtitupa  if  or  when  he  did  hnr  them. 


Atu  pendawikup,  if  or  when  he  did  not  hearme 
Atta  pendaquonnup,  if  or  when  he  did  not  hear 

thee 
Atta  pendawakup,  if  or  when  he  did  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendawenlnip,  if  or  when  he  did  not  hear 

us 
Atta  pendawekup,  if  or  when  he  did  not  hear  you 
Atta  pendawachtitup»  if  or  when  lie  did  not  hear 

mem. 


Pluperfect. 


Pendawitpanne  if  or  when  he  had  heard  me 
Pendagukpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  heard  thee 
Pendawatpaone,  if  or  when  he  iiad  heard  him 
Pendayquei^anne,  if  or  when  he  had  heard  us 
Pendaquekpanne»  if  or  when  he  had  heard  vou 
Pradawachtitpaniie,  if  or  when  he  had  heard 


Atta  pendawikpanne»  if  or  when  he  had  not 

heard  me  . 
Atta  pendaquonpanne,  if  or  when  be  had  ooC 

heard  thee 
Atta  pendawatpanae,  if  or  when  he  had  not 

heard  him 
Atta  pendaqueidipanne,  if  or  when  he  had  not 


ipendaque 
heard  us 


Atta  pendaquekpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  not 

heard  you 
Atta  pendawachtitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  not 


Future. 


Pendawitetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  win  hear 

me  * 

Pendaguketsch,  if  or  when  he  sh^D  or  will  hear 

thee 
Pendawatetsch  or  pendagoltsch,  if  or  when  he 

Bhall  or  win  hear  him 
Pendaquenquetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  wifi 

hear  us 
Pendaqueketsch,  if  or  when  he  shaH  or  win  hear 

you 

awachtitBch,  if  or  when  he  shan  or  wUl 

hear  them. 


Attatflch*  pendawite,  if  or  when  he  sbaU  or  wiU 

not  hear  me 
Attatflch  pendaquonne,  if  or  when  he  shaH  or 

will  not  hear  thee 
Attatsch  pendawaque»  if  or  when  he  shaH  or  win 

not  hear  him 
Attatsch  pendaquenque,  if  or  when  he  shall  or 

will  not  hear  us 
Attatsch  pendaqueque,  if  or  when  he  shall  or 

will  not  hear  you 
Attatsch  pendawachtite,  if  or  when  he  shaU  or 

will  not  hear  them. 


*  J>rote  by  the  7Vafis2a<or.^Here  the  sign  of  the  future  tense,  Uch,  is  suflBzed  to  the  adveih 
not,  and  not  to  the  verb. 
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[fourth  CONJU6ATIOI7.] 


in 


FOURTH  TRAJVSITIOJV'. 


First  Person  Plural,  WE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pre9ent. 


POSITIVE, 

K'pendoloiieeii,  we  liear  thee 
N'pendawuieen,  we  bear  him . 
K'pendolohhena,  we  hear  you 
N'pendawawunanak,  we  hear  them. 


K*peDdoloneoap  or  k'pendolohhenap,  we  did 

hear  thee 
N'pendawawmiap,  we  did  hear  him 
K'pendololiheDap,  we  did  hear  you 
ITpendamawunapannilc,  we  did  hear  them. 


J^TEGATIVS. 

Atta  k'pendolowuiieeii»  we  do  not  hear  diee 
Atta  n'pendawawuneen,  we  do  not  hear  liim 
Atta  k'pendolhummowuneen,  we  do  not  hear 

you 
Atta  n'pendawawunanak,  we  do  not  heu  thom* 


Pr^erite. 

Atta  k'pendolowuneenap,  we  did  not  hear  thee 
Atta  D'pendamawunap,  we  did  not  hear  liim 
Atta  k'pendolhummowuneenap,  we  <Ud  not  hear 

you 
Atta  n'pendawawuneenak,  we  did  not  hear  them. 


jFWtire. 


K*pendoloneentaeh  or  k'pendolohhenatsch,  we 

shall  or  will  hear  thee 
N*pendawaneentsch,  we  shall  or  wifl  hear  him 
K'pendolohhumenatsch,  we  ahaU  or  will  hear 

you 
N^pendawawunanaktach,  we  ihall  or  wiU  hear 

them. 


Atta  k'pendolowuneentich,  we  ahall  or  will  not 

hear  thee. 
Atta  n'pendawawuneentBch,  we  ihaD  or  will  not 

hear  him 
Atta  k'pendolhumowuneentach,  we  shall  or  will 

not  hear  you 
Atta  n'pendawawunaktachy  we  shall  or  will  not 

hear  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Pendolenque,  if  or  when  we  hear  thee  Atta 

Fendamanique,  if  or  when  we  hear  him 
Pendok>hbumanque,  iLor  when  we  liear  you         Atta 
Pendawananqoe,  if  or  wlien  we  hear  them. 


I,  if  or  when  we  do  not  hear 
iwanque,  if  or  when  we  do  not  hear 


Atta  k'peodamolanque,  if  or  when  we  do  not 

hear  you 
Atta  pendawawonque,  or  if  wlien  we  do  not  hear 

uem. 


Preterite. 


Pendolenkup,  if  or  when  we  did  hear  thee 
Pendamankup,  if  or  when  we  did  hear  him 
Peudolbumankup,  if  or  when  we  did  hear  you 
Pendawawankupt  if  or  when  we  did  hear  them. 


Atta  pendolowonlnip,  if  or  when  we  did  not  hear 

thee 
Atta  pendawankup,  if  or  when  we  did  not  hear 

him 
Atta  k'pendamolekup,  if  or  when  we  did  not 

hear  you 
Atta  pendawawankiip»  if  ^  when  we  did  not  htv 

them. 
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ORAMBIAR  OF  TH£  LAKGUAGE 

[fourth  conjugation.] 


Pluperfect. 


POSITIVE, 


Pendolenkpume,  if  or  when  we  bad  heard  thee 
Pendamenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  heard  him 
Pendolhumopanne,  if  or  when  we  had  heard  vou 
Pendamawawonkpaniie,  if  or  when  we  had 
Jieardthem. 


JVEOATIVE. 


Atta  pendolewankpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  not 

heard  thee 
Atta  pendawankpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  not 

heard  hin^ 
Atta  pendamowekpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  not 

beard  you 
Atta  pendawawonkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  not 

heard  them. 


Pendolenquetscb,  if  or  when  we  ahall  or  will 

heartnee 
Pendamanouetacfa,  if  or  when  we  ahall  or  will 

hear  htm 
Pendolobummanqoetsch,  if  or  when  we  sliaU  or 

will  hear  you 
Pendawawanquetsch,  if  or  when  we  ahall  or 

willhe 


Future. 

Atta  pendolowunatMh,  if  or  when  we  ahd!  or 
will  not  hear  thee 


Atta  pendawanquetach,  if  or  when  we  aliall  or 

will  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendamolhummotach,  if  or  when  we  shall 

or  will  not  bear  you 
Atta  peodawawonquetsch,  if  or  when  we  ahaU 

or  will  not  bear  them. 


FIFTH  TSJJVSITIOJir, 


Second  Person  Plural,  YE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present, 


K'pendawihhimo,  ye  hear  me 
K*pendawawa,  ye  bear  him 
K'pendawibhenook,  ye  hear  ua 
K'pendawawak,  ye  hear  them. 


Atta  k'pendawihhimo,  ye  do  not  hear  me 
Atta  k*pendawawunewo,  ye  do  not  hear  him 
Atta  k'pendawiwuna,  ye  do  not  hear  us 
Atta  k'pendawawunewo,  ye  do  not  hear  them. 


Preterite. 


K'pendawibhimoakup,  ye  beard  or  did  bear  me 
K'pendawawap,  ye  heard  or  did  hear  him 
K'pendawihummenakup,  ye  heard  or  did  hear 

us 
K'pe  jidawawapannik,  ye  heard  or  did  hear  them. 


Atta  k*pendawihhimoap,  ye  heard  not  or  did  not 

hMr  me 
Atta  k^pendawawihbimoap,  ye  heard  not  or  did 

not  bear  him 
Atta  k'pendawiwunap»  ye^eard  not  or  did  not 

hear  ua 
Atta  k'pendawawunewo,  ye  heard  not  or  did 

not  hear  them. 


Future 

K'pendawihhlmotach,  ye  shall  or  will  hear  me 
K'pendawawatsch,  ye  shall  or  will  hear  him 
K'pendawihummenatach,  ye  shall  or  will  hear 

ua 
K'pendawanewotsch,  ye  ahall  or  will  hear  them. 


Atta  k'pendawihhimotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  Jiot 

hear  me 
Atta  k'pendawawunewotsch,  ye  shall  or  wiU  not 

bear  him 
Atta  k'pendawihummenatsch,  ye  shall  or  will 

not  hear,  us 
Atta  k'pendawawunewotiGh,  ye  shall  or  will  not 

hevthem. 
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[fourth  conjugation.] 


178 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


POSITIVE, 

K*peiidolane,  if  or  when  ye  hear  me 
Pendawftke,  Uor  when  ye  hear  him 
Pencioleque,  if  or  when  ye  hear  as 
Pendawawake,  if  or  when  ye  hear  them. 


J^EOATIVE, 

Atta  pendawiweke*  if  or  when  ye  do  not  hear 

me 
Atta  pendamaweqoe,  if  or  when  ye  do  not  hear 

him 
Atta  pendawonquek,  if  or  when  ye  do  not  hear 

us 
Atta  pendawiweqoe,  if  or  when  ye  do  not  hear 


Preterite. 


K*pendolanDup,  if  or  when  ye  did  hear  me 
N'pendawakup,  if  or  wlien  ye  did  bear  him 
N'pendolekup,  if  or  wlien  ye  did  hear  ua 
N'pendawawakup,  if  or  when  ye  did  hear  them. 


Atta  pendawiwekup,  if  or  when  ye  did  not  hear 

me 
Atta  pendamawekop,  if  or  when  ye  did  not  hear 

htm 
Atta^pendawonqueloip,  if  or  when  ye  did  not 

hear  us 
Atta  pendawawiwekop»  if  or  when  ye  did  not 

hear  them. 


K'pendolanpaime,  if  or  when  ye  had  heard  me 
N'pendawakpanne,  if  or  when  ve  liad  heard  him 
Pendolekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  bad  heard  us 
N*pendawawakpanne,  if  or  when  ye  l|Bd  heard 
them. 


Pluperfect. 


Atta  pendawiwekpamie>  if  or  when  ye  had  not 

heard  me 
Atta  pendamawekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  not 

heard  him 
Atta  pendawonqoekpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  not 

heard  ua 
Atta  pendawawiwekpannej  if  or  when  ye  had 

not  heard  them. 


Future. 


K^pendohnetach,  if  or  when  ye  ahaU  or  will  hear 

me 
N'pendawanetach,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  or  win 

hear  him 
N'pendolequetBch,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or  will 

hear  ua 
N'pendawawaketach,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  or  will 

hear  them. 


Atta  pendawiwektach,  If  or  when  ye  ahall  or  will 

not  hear  me 
Atta  pendamawequetseh.  If  or  when  ye  shall  or 

will  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendawonquektach,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  or 

will  not  hear  ua 
Atta  pendawawiwektach,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  or 

wlU  not  hear  them. 
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GHAMMAR  OF  THE  LANGVAGE 

[fourth  con^oation.] 


SIXTH  TaAJ^8ITlOJ>r, 


Third  Person  Plural,  THEY. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pre$eint. 


POSITIVE^ 

N^pendftgenewo,  they  hear  me 
K'pendaguwak,  diev  hear  thee 
PendawawaU,  they  heard  him 
PendageneeD,  thcjr  heard  us 
Pendaguwawak,  they  heard  you 
Pendawawawall,  they  heard  them. 


N'peodagopanDik,  tfiey  heard  me 
K'peDdagopamiik,  they  heard  thee 
Pendawawoapamiik,  thev  heard  hun 
Pendagunapannik,  they  heard  ua' 
Peodaguwapaiibik,  they  heard  you 
Pendawawapamiik,  they  heard  them. 


J>rEQATIVE, 

Atta  n*pendaf(uwiwak,  they  do  not  hear  me 
Atta  k'pendaguwiwak,  diey  do  nottiear  thee 
Atta  pendawawiwak,  they  do  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendaguwuneen,  they  do  not  hear  ua 
Atta  pendaguwawiwak,  they  do  not  hear  yoa 
Atta  pendawawiwak,  they  do  not  hear  them. 


Preterite. 


Atta  n*peiidagewip,  they  did  not  hear  me 
Atta  k'pendagewip,  they  did  not  hear  thee 
Atta  pendawawip,  they  did  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendaguwunenap,  they  did  not  hear  us 
Atta  pendaguwawip»  they  did  not  hear  you 
Atta  pendawawipaonik,  they  did  n6t  hear 


Futwre. 


ITpendagunewotMh,  thev  ahaO  cr  will  hear  me 
Pendagooktadi,  thev  ahail  or  will  hear  thee 
Pendawawaktsch,  they  shaO  or  will  hear  him 
PendaguneentMh,  they  shall  or  will  hear  us . 
Pendaguhhimotsch,  they  shall  or  will  hear  you 
Pendawawaktach,  they  shaB  or  will  hear  them. 


Atta  n'pendagttwiwaktsch,  they  shafi  or  will  not 

hear  me 
Atta  k'pendaguwiwaktsch,  they  shall  or  will  not 

hear  thee 
Atta  pendawawiwaktsch,  they  shall  or  will  not 

hear  him 
Atta  pendaguwuneentsch,  diey  shall  or  will  not 

bear  us 
Atta  pendaguwawitsch,  they  shall  or  wUI  not 

bear  yon 
Atta  pendawawiwakt8ch»  they  shall  or  wiU  not 

hear  them. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Atfif .  Pmdawil,  do  thou  hear  me 

Sing.  vfUh  Phur,  Pendawik,  do  ye  hear  me 

Phw.  Pendawineen,  hear  us. 


(JTot 
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OF  THB  LENNI  1.ENAPE  INDIANS. 

[fourth  conjugatiow.] 


iy» 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


POSITIVE. 

PeDdamichtite,  \S  or  when  they  hear  me 
Pendageyaoe,  if  or  when  they  hear  thee 
Pendawachtit,  if  or  when  they  hear  him 
Pendageyenke,  if  or  when  they  hear  us 
Pendageyeque,  if  or  when  they  hear  you 
Pendawawachtite,  if  or  when  Qiey  hear  them. 


J>rEOATlPlS. 

Atta  pendamichtike,  if  or  when  they  do   not 

near  me 
Atta  penditfewichtike^  if  or  when  they  do  not 

bear  thee 
Atta  pendawachtike,tf  or  when  they  do  not  hear 

Atta  pendageweoke.  If  or  when  they  do  not 

hear  us 
Attapendageweque,  if  or  when  they  do  not 

near  you 
Atta  pendawawachtite,  if  or  when  th^y  do  not 

near  them. 


Preteriie. 


Pendamicbtttup,  if  or  when  diey  heard  me  • 
Pendagesrannup,  if  or  when  they  heard  thee 
Pendawachtitup,  if  or  when  they  heard  him 
Pendageyenkup,  if  or  when  they  heard  us 
Pendageyelnip,  if  or  when  they  heard  you 
Pendawawaditltiip,  if  or  when  they  heard  them. 


Atta  pendagewichtikup»  if  or  when  they  do  not 

hear  me 
Atta  k'pendagewichdkup»  if  or  when  they  do  not 

hear  thee 
Atta  pendawachtikup,  if  or  when  they  do  not 

hearhun 
Atta  pendakewenkvp)  if  or  when  they  do  not 

hear  us 
Atta  pendagewekup,  if  or  when  they  do  not  hear 

you 
Atta  pendawawichtitup,  if  or  when  they  do  not 

hear  them. 


Pluperfect. 


Pendimichtttpaniie,  if  or  when  they  had.  heard 

me . 
Pendakhittitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  heard 

thee 
Pendavrachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  heard 

htm 
Pendageyenkpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  heard 

us 
Pendageyekpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  heard 

you 
Pendawawachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

heard  them. 


Atta  pendamichtikp^yme,  if  or  when  they  had  noi 

heard  me 
Atta  pendagewichtikpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

not  heard  thee 
Atta  pendawachtikpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

not  heard  him 
Atta  pendagewenkpanne*  if  or  when  they  had 

not  heard  us 
Atta  k'pendagewekpanne,  if  or  When  they  had 

not  heard  vou 
Atta  pendawawichtikpaDne,  if  or  when  they  had 

not  heard  them. 


Future. 


Pendamichtitsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

hear  me 
Pendakhittitaeh,  if  or  when  they  shaU  or  wUl 

hear  thee 
Pendawachtitsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

hear  him 
Pendageyenktsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

hear  us 
Pendageyektsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  wUl 

hear  you 
PendawawachtitsGh»  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  hear  them. 


Atta  pendamichtiketsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  not  hear  me 
Atta  pendagewiehtiktsch,  if  or  when  they  shall 

or  will  not  hear  thee 
Atta  pendawawichtiktsch,  if  or  when  they  shaU 

or  will  not  hear  him 
Atta  pendagewenktsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  hear  us 
Atta  pendagewektscht  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  hear  you 
Atta  pendawawichtiketsch,  if  or  when  they  shall 

or  will  hear  them. 
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GRAMMAR  OF  THE  IiANOUAGfi 

[fourth  conjugation.] 


No.  III. 

NiBziiiiATAidOEif ,  I  own  Of  uh  OMiter  of. 


ACTIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

(JWrf  gti;en.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular, 
SnUUatamen,  I  own 
K'nihUlfttamen,  tfaou  ownest 
WnihiUatamen,  he  owns 


aingtdar. 
NihiUatanieneq»,  I  did  own 
K'nihiDatameneep,  tfiou  didst  own 
W&ihiUatuneneep,  he  did  own 


SmguJar, 
NibiUatamentsch,  I  shall  or  will  own 
K'nihilUtamentsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  own 
Wimihfllatatnentach,  he  shall  or  will  own 


Pr^eni. 


Plural. 
Nihfllatameneen,  we  own 
K*nihfliatohhimo,  ye  own 
Nihillatamenewo,  they  own. 


PreterUe. 

PluraL 

Nihiliatamohhummoakup,  we  did  own 
K'nihiUatamohhummoalnip,  ye  did  own 
NiliiUatamenewoakup,  they  did  own. 

Future. " 

Plural. 
Nihiflatameneentsch,  we  siiall  or  will  own 
K'nihlUatamofahumotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  own 
Nihillatamenewotscb,  they  shall  or  wUl  own. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Skigular. 
NQiillalil,  own  me,  let  me  belong  to  thee 


Plural. 
Nihillalineen,  own  us. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Singular. 
Nihillatamane,  if  or  when  it  belongs  to  me 
K'nihiUatamane,  if  or  when  it  belongs  to  thee 
Nihillatanke,  if  or  when  it  belongs  to  him 


Piural. 
Nihillatamenke,  if  or  when  it  belongs  to  us 
NlhiUatameque,  if  or  when  it  belongs  to  you 
NihiUatamichtite,  if  or  when  it  belongs  to  them. 


Preterite. 


Singular. 
Nihillatamanup,  if  or  when  it  belonged  to  me 
K'Dihillatamanup,  if  or  when  it  belonged  to  thee 
NihiJlatankup,if  or  when  it  belonged  to  him 


Plural. 
Nihillatamenlrap,  if  or  when  it  belonged  to  as 
Nihillatamekup,  if  or  when  it  beloneed  to  you 
Nihillatamiehtitap,  If  or  when  it  belonged  to 
them. 
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[POUIITH    CONJUGATION.] 


177 


Singuiar, 

NihillatamuipaDne,  if  or  when  it  had  belonged 

to  me 
E'nihiilatam«Dpam>e,  if  or  when  it  had  belonged 

to  thee 
NifaiUatankptnne,  if  or  when  it  had  belonged  to 

him 


Pluperfect. 

Plural 
Nihil]atamenk|>anne,  if  or  when  it  had  belonged 


to  us 


NihiUatamekpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  belonged 

to  you 
Nihiilatainicbtitpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  bekmg- 

ed  to  them. 


The  Future 
Is  like  the  present,  with  the  addition  of  tsch. 

Imperativo  Caret. 


PASSIVE  FORM. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
{The proper  Infinitive  Form  ie  not  given*} 

PARTICIPLES. 

Skiguiar.  |  Plurfd. 

Nihillalgusdd,  he  who  is  owned  or  under  power  Nihilhdgussitschik,  they  who  are  owned  or  un- 

1        der  power. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular. 
Nihillalgussi,  I  am  owned 
K'nihillalgusii,  thou  art  owned 
Nlhillalgiusu,  he  is  owned 


Singular, 
NihiUalgussihump,  I  was  owned 
K'nihillalgusdhimip,  thou  wast  owned 
NihillalguMop,  he  was  owned 


Plural. 
Nlhillalgussihummena,  we  are  owned 
K'nihlllalguadhhimo,  ye  are  owned 
Nihillalguasowak,  they  are  owned. 


Preterite^ 


SingtUar. 
NihillalguBsitsch,  I  shall  or  will  be  owned 
K'nihillalgussitsch,  thou  shalt  or  wflt  be  owned 
NihtllalgussutBch,  he  shall  or  wiU  be  owned 


Plural. 

Nihillalgussihhummenakup,  we  were  owned 
K'nihillalgussihhimmoakup,  ye  were  owned 
Nihillalgussopannlk,  they  were  owned. 


IWwre. 

Plural: 

Nihillalgussihummenotsch,  we  shall  or  will  be 
owned 

K'nihillalgussihhimotscb,  ye  shall  or  will  be 
owned 

NihUlalgussowaktsch,  they  shall  or  wiU  be  own- 


VOL.  III. S  Y 


ed. 

bnpereiivo  Caret 
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17B  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  liANOUAGE 

[foubth  conjugation.] 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 
Present, 

Smgtdar. 
Nihillalgossiane,  if  or  when  I  am  owned 
K'nihillalgussiaDe,  if  or  when  thou  art  owned 
Nihillalgmaite,  if  or  when  he  ia  owned 


Piural. 
NihiHalgoaaiyenke,  if  or  when  we  are  owned 
Nihilla^Bsiyeque,  if  or  when  ye  are  owned 
Nihfflalguaaicfatite,  ifm-  when  they  are  owned. 


Preterite. 


SKnguiar. 

Kihillalf(Uflsiyannup,  if  or  when  I  was  owned 
K'nihillalgussiyannup^if  or  when  thou  wertowned 
NUyllalgtuBitup,  if  or  when  he  was  owned 


Plural, 
Nihillalgussiyenkup,  if  or  when  we  were  owned 
NihillalguBsiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  were  owned 
Nihilla^uasichtitupfif  or  when  they  were  owned. 


Nlhillalguasianpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  heen 

owned 
K'nihillalgossianpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

been  owned 
Nihiilalgussitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  been 

owned 


Ptaperfed. 


Plural. 
Nihillalgussiyenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  been 

owned 
Nihillalgussiyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  been 

'owned 
NihillalgusBichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had 
been  owned. 


The  Future 
Is  like  the  present,  adding  tsdi. 

Imperatwo  Caret. 


PEMSOJVAL  FORMS, 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

(JVM  given.) 

PARTICIPLES*. 


Singular, 
Nihillalid,  he  who  owns  me,  my  Lord,  my  master 
Nihillalquonk,  he  who  owns  thee,  thy  Lord 
Nihillalatyhe  who  owns  him,  his  Lord 


Plural 
Nihilhdquenk,  he  who  owns  us,  our  Lord 
Nihillalqueek,  he  who  owns  you,  your  Lord 
Nihillalquichtit,  he  who  owns  tfatem,  their  Lord. 


Subatantivdy  in  the  Vocative  case. 

Singular,  I  Plural, 

NihiUaUan,  O  thou  my  Lord !  |  Nihillaliyenk,  O  thou  our  Lord ! 

Hence  the  following  verbal  form  : 

Nihillalek,  I  am  your  Lord. 


*  See  above,  p.  141  in  note. 
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TRjSLjsr8iTioj>r8,-^FmsT  Tjtjaj>rsiTJOj^, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


8ineuJar. 


K'nfhillalel,  I  own,  am  the  master  of  thee  NibUlalek  or  k'nihillalelihummo,  I  own  you 

Nihillala,  I  own  him  iNihiUalawak,  I  own  them. 


Phtral. 


SECOJW  THajySITIOM 


Skiftular. 
K'nihOlali,  thou  ownest  me 
K'nihiUal,  thou  ownest  him 


Sitigutar, 
Nihillaluk,  he  owns  me 
K*iuhillaluk,  he  owns  thee 
WnihilialawaU,  he  owns  him 


Plural, 
K'nihillalineen,  thou  ownest  us 
K'nihillalawak,  thou  ownest  them. 


THIRD  TILSJVSITIOJV, 


PhuraL 

W'nihIUalguneen  or  w'nihiUalquenk,  he  owns 

us 
Wnihillalqueek  he  owns  you 
W*nihilialawak,  he  owns  them. 


FOURTH  TRjl/V'SJTIOJV. 


Singular. 
K'nihillalellohhena,  we  own  thee 
MihiUaianeen,  we  own  him 


I  Plural, 

I  K'nihillalhummo,  we  own  you 
I  Nihillalawuna,  we  own  them. 


FIFTH  TRjSUSTSJTIOJV. 


Singular. 
K'nihillalihhimo,  ye  own  me 
K'nifaillalanewo,  ye  own  him 


Plural. 


K'nthiUatineen  or  k'nihiilalihhena,  ye  own  us 
K'nihillalawak,  ye  own  them. 


SIXTH  TRJU\rSITiOJ^. 


Singular. 

Nekamawa  nihillahikgunewo  or  nlhillalgunewa, 

they  own  me 
Kekaiiiawa  k'nihUlalukgunewo  or  k'nihiilalgu- 

newo,  I  hey  own  thee 
Nekamawa  w'niliilUdawak,  they  own  him 


Plural. 
Nekamawa  nihillaljpina,  they  own  us 
Nekamawa  k'nihillal^uwa,  they  owft  you 
Nekamawa  nihiihOawak,  they  own  them. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  I  Plural. 

NDdUafil,  own  me,  be  thou  my  Lord  I  Nihillalineen,  own  us,  be  thou  our  Lord. 
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JVbto  fry  the  Tramlatar. — Of  this  conjugation,  one  verb  alone  is  ffiven : 
Ahocian^  to  love.  It  is  conjugated  through  the  Active,  Passive,  Perso- 
nal, and  Reciprocal  forms,  positive  and  negative.  The  negative  transi- 
tions, however,  have  been  omitted  in  the  Subjunctive  mood.  They  are 
left  blank  in  the  original,  and  were  probably  meant  to  have  been  filled 
up  by  the  Author.    They  therefore  do  not  appear  in  this  grammar. 

AHOAi.Air,  to  love. 


ACTIVE  FORM.'^POBITIVE. 


Singular. 
N'dahoala,  I  lore 
K'dahoala,  thou  lowest 
Ahoaleu  or  w'dahoalay  he  loyes 


SinguUur. 
N'dahoelep,  I  loved 
KMahoelep,  thou  lovedst 
Ahoalep,  he  loved 


Singular, 
N'dahoalatsch,  I  shall  or  wiU  love 
K'dahoalatsch,  thou  sfaalt  or  wilt  love 
Ahoaleuchtich,  he  flhaU  or  wUI  love    ^ 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Ahoafam,  to  love. 

PARTICIPLES. 
(Abr  given.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Phana. 
N'dahoalaneen,  we  love 


K*dahoalohhumo,  ye  love 
Ahoalewak,  they  love. 


PreierUe. 

Phiral. 
N*dahoaleimenap,  we  loved 
K'dahoalohhummoap,  ye  lov 
Ahoalepannlk,  they  lov«d. 


Future. 

Phiral, 
NMahoaleneentsch,  we  shall  or  wiU  love 
K'dahoalohhommotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  love 
Ahoatewaktsch,  they  shaD  or  vdll  love. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD 
Ahoal,  love  diou  i  Ahoaiek,  love  ye 


Singular.  I  Plural 
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[fifth  conjugation.] 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
AlMMlidc,  if  orwfaen  I  love 
Ahoalanne,  if  or  when  thoa  lo? ett 
EhoAltt*  if  #r  wiMa  be  lov  w 


Smgviaf> 
Ahoalachkup,  if  or  when  1  loved 
Ahoalannup,  if  or  when  thou  love&gk 
Ehoelaehtup,  if  or  when  he  loved 


Present. 

Phtna. 
Ahoalenke,  if  or  when  we  bve 
Ahoaleque,  if  or  when  ye  love 
Ahpelachtite,  if  or  when  they  love. 

Preterilt. 

Plural, 
Ahoalenkvp,  If  or  when  we  loved 
Ahoalekup,  if  or  when  ye  loved 
Ahoaladititup,  if  or  when  they  loved. 


Singular. 
Ahottlakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved 
Ahoalanpaone«  if  or  when  thou  hadst  loved 
Ehoalatpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved 


Phg[mfeci. 

Plural. 
Ahoalenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  loved 
Ahoalekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved 
Ahoalachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  loved. 


Future. 


Singular. 
Ahoalaktsch,  if  or  when  I  a  hall  or  will  love 
AhoalantPch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 
Ehoalatach,  if  or  when  he  aball  or  will  love 


Phiral 

Ahoalenketach,  if  or  when  we  shaD  or  will  love 

Ahoaleaoetsch,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or  will  love 

Ahoalicbtitetflcba  if  or  when  they  ihall  or  #111 

love. 


JV-EOATIVS. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Atte  ahealan,  not  to  love. 

PAETICIPLES. 

(JWrf  given.) 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular, 
▲tta  n'dabeelawi,  I  do  not  love 
Atta  k'dahoalawi,  thou  do9t  not  love 
Atta  ahoalewi,  be  does  not  love 


Singular. 
Atta  n'dahoalawip,  I  did  not  love 
Atta  k*dahoabiwip,  thoa  didat  not  love 
Atta  ahoafevrip,  he  did  not  love 

TOL.  lilt S  Z 


Phtral. 
Atta  n'dahoalawiiBeen,  we  de  not  love 
Atta  k*dahoalawunewo,  ye  do  not  love 
Atta  ahoalewiwak,  they  do  not  love. 


Preterite. 

Plural. 
Atta  n*dahoalowanenap>  we  did  not  love 
Atta  k'daboalowunewo,  ye  did  not  love 
AtU  ahoalewipannik,  they  did  not  love. 
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[fifth  COirJUOATIOir.] 


SHnguiar. 
Atta  n'dahoalawitBch,  1  shall  or  wiD  not  love 
Atta  k'dahoalawitach,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  lovo 
Atu  ahoalewitsch,  he  ihaU  or  will  not  loye 


Future. 

Plural, 
Atta  n*dahoalawimeentich,  we  shall  or  will  not 


love 
Atta  k'dahoalawimewotseh,  ye  shall  or  will  not 

love 
Atta  ahoalawiwaktscb,  they  shall  or  wiU  not  lov«. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

(JWrf  given.) 


,  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singular.  \  Plural. 

Atta  n'dahoalawanne,  if  or  when  I  do  not  love   i  Atta  ahoalawonk,  if  or  when  we  do  not  love 
Atta  kMahoalawonne,  if  or  when  thou  dost  not  Atta  ahoalawek,  if  or  when  ye  do  not  love 

love  I  Atta  ahoalachtik,  if  or  when  they  do  not  love. 

Atta  ehoalaque,  if  or  when  he  does  not  love       I 

Pretente. 


Singular. 
Atta  ahoalawonnup,  if  or  when  I  did  not  love 
Atta  ahoalawonnup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  not 

love 
Atta  ehoalakup,  if  or  when  he  did  not  love 


Phtral. 
Atta  ahoalawonkup,  if  or  when  we  did  not  love 
Atta  ahoalawekup,  if  or  when  ye  did  not  love 
Atta  ahoalachtUnip,  if  or  when  they  did  not  love. 


Singular. 
Atta  ahoalawakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not  loved 
Atta  ahoalawonpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  not 

loved 
Atta  ahoalakpanne.  If  or  when  he  had  not  loved 


Plupeffect. 

Pbaral. 
Atta  ahoalawonkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  not 

loved 
Atta  ahotlawekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  not 

loved 
Atta  ahoalachtlkpanne»  if  or  when  they  had  not 

loved. 


Singular. 
Atta  n*dahoahwiwonne,  if  or  when  I  shall  or 

will  not  love 
Atta  k'dahoalawonnetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt 

or  wilt  not  love 
Atta  ehowalequetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or 

will  not  love 


Future. 

PluraL 
Atta  ahoakwonktseh,  if  or  when   we  shall  or 

will  not  love       < 
Atta  ahoalawektsch,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or  will 

not  love 
Atta  aboalachtiktsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  not  love.  f 
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PASSirs  FOBM.-^poarrivE, 


N'daboalgUM,  I  am  loved 
K'dfthoalgussi,  thou  art  loved 
AhoalgUBsi,  he  is  not  loved 


akngular. 
N'dahoalguwihnmp,  I  was  loved 
KMahoalapMnnep,  thou  waat  loved 
W'dabou%uasop,  he  was  loved 


Smguiar, 

N'dahoalguwilKfa,  I  shall  or  will  be  loved 
K'dahoalfuBsitsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  loved 
Ahoalgussutsch,  he  shall  9r  will  be  loved 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Phtna, 
N'dahoalgussihhena,  we  are  loved 
K'dahoalgussihhimo,  ye  are  loved 
Ahoalgussowak,  they  are  loved. 

Preterite. 

Phural, 
N*dahoa]gi]8sihheDap,  we  wera  not  loved 
K'dahoatoissihhimoakup,  ye  were  not  loved 
Wdahoaignssopannik,  Oiey  were  not  loved. 

Future. 

Pkirai, 


N'dahoalrussihhenatsch,  we  shall  or   will  be 

loved 
K'dahoalgptsihhimotach,  ye  shall  or  will  be  loved 
Ahoalgussiwiwaktsch,  they  shall  or  will  be  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Singular.  i  Plural. 

Ahoalgossiya,  if  or  when  I  am  loved  I  Ahoalgussiyenk,  if  or  when  we  are  loved 

Ahoalgussiyen,  if  or  when  thou  art  loved  I  Ahoalgussiyek,  if  or  when  ye  are  loved 

Ahoalgussite,  iif  or  when  he  is  loved  I  Ahoalgusdchtit,  if  or  when  they  are  loved. 

PreteriU. 


amgular. 
Ahoalgnsaiyalnip,  if  or  when  I  was  loved 
Ahoa^useiyannup,  if  or  when  thou  wast  loved 
Ahoalgussitup,  if  or  when  he  was  loved 


PhtrmL 
Ahoalgussiyenkup,  If  or  when  we  were  loved 
Ahoalgttssiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  were  loved 
Ahoalgussichtitiip,  if  or  when  they  were  loved. 


Pluperfect, 

Singular. 
Ahoalf^ussiyakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  been  loved 
AhoalJcuasiyanpaime,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  been 

loved 
AhoalyiBWtpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  been  loved 


Plural. 


Singular. 

AhoalgussiyaktBch,  If  or  when  I  shall  or  will  be 

loved 
Ahoalgussiyantsch,  if  or  when  diou  shalt  or  wflt 

be  loved 
Ahodgitsch,  if  or  when  lie  riiall  orwiflbeloved 


Ahoalgussiyenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  been 

loved 
Ahoalipissiyekpanne*  If  or  when  ye  had  been 

loved 
Ahoalgussichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  been 

loved. 


Future. 

9htraL 
Ahoalipissiyenktseh,  ff  or  when  we  shall  or  wfll 

beloved 
Ahoalgusstyektseh,  if  or  when  ye  shaB  or  wiD 

b«  loved 
Ahoalg:ii9slchtitsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  be  loved. 
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JfBQATIVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Atta  n'dahoalgiutiwi,  I  am  oot  loved 
Atta  k'dahoalffusHwi,  thou  art  not  loved 
Atta  #'daboalguflsuwi,  he  ia  not  loved 


Frtaeni. 

PUtnU. 
Atta  n'dahoalgusriwuneen,  we  are  not  loved 
AtU  k'dahoaliuariwihbimo,  ye  are  not  loved 
Atta  ahoalgufdwiwak,  they  are  not  loved. 


Preterite. 


Atta  n'dahoalgueBlwIp,  I  was  not  loyed 
Atta  k'dahoal0]8siw(p,  thou  wa.'tt  not  loved 
Atta  w'dahodg;u8iiwip,  he  was  not  loved 


PImrA 

Atta  n'dahoali^aasiwnnenap,  we  were  not  loved 
Atta  k'dahoalgussihhiaioep,  ye  were  not  loved 
Aita  w*dahoa^;asslwipannik,  they  were  not  loved. 


Future. 

Singular. 
Atta  n'dahoalguselwitsch,  X  shall  or  will  not  be 

loved 
Atta  k'dahoalipissiwitsch,  fliou  shalt  or  wUt  not 

beloved 
Atta  aboalgussuwftsch,  he  shall  or  wiD  not  be 

loved 


jnvreU. 

Atta  n*dahoalgusBiwuneent8ch»  we  shall  or  will 

not  be  loved 
Atta  kMahoalgussiwunewotseh,  ye  shall  or  will 

not  be  loved 
Atta  ahoalfpisslwiwaktach,  they'shall  or  will  not 

be  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD, 
Present. 


SKUguiar. 
Atta  ahoalgnsslwak,  if  or  when  I  am  not  loved 
Atta  ahoa%ussiwonne»  if  or  when  thou  art  not 

loved 
Atta  ahoelgusftque,  if  or  when  he  is  not  loved 


Plurai, 


AtU  ahoalgnssiwenk,  if  or  when  we  are  not  loved 
Atta  aboalgussiwek,  if  or  when  ye  are  not  loved 
Atta  ahoalgussicbtik.  If  or  when  they  are  not 
loved. 


Singular, 
Atta  aboalgussiwakup,  if  or  when  I  was  not  loved 
Atta  aboalgussiwonnup,  if  or  when  thou  wast  not 

loved 
Atta  ahoalgussikup,  if  or  when  he  was  not  loved 


Preterite. 

Plural. 
4tta  ahoalgusstwenkup,  if  or  when  we  were  not 

loved 
Atta  ahoalgussiwekup,  If  or  when  ye  were  not 

loved 
Atta  ahoalgussichtllnip,  if  or  when  they  were 

not  loved. 


SingMlat. 
Atta  ahoalisnasKrekpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  not 

been  loved 
Atta  ahoalgassiwonpanne»  if  or  when  thou  hadst 

not  been  loved 
Attaaboalgaui^aime,  if  or  when  he  had  not 

been  loved 


Pluperfed. 

Pharal. 
Atta  aboalgussiwenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had 


not  been  loved 
AtU  ahoalgussiwekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  not 

been  loved 
Atti^  ahoalguasichtitpaigie,  if  or  when  they  had 

not  been  loved. 
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Singular, 
Atta  ahoalgusdwaktsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or 

win  not  be  loved 
Atta  ahoalguflsiwonktsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt 

or  wilt  not  be  loved 
Atta  ahoalgussiktsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will 

not  be  loved 


Future. 

Plural. 
Atta  ahoalgossiwenktsch,  if  or  when  we  shall  or 

will  not  be  loved 
Atta  ahoalgussiwektsch,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or 

will  not  be  loved  • 

Atta  ahoalgussicbtitsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or 

will  not  be  loved. 


PSR80JVAL  FOBM^^POSITIVE. 

FJR8T  jnaj^mojsr. 


K'dahoateD,  I  love  thee 
N'dahoala,  I  love  him 


Pdahoalennep,  I  loved  diee 
N'dahoalap,  I  loved  him 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PreaerU. 


IK'dahoalobhummo,  I  love  you 
N'dahoalawak»  I  love  them. 


Preterite. 


K*dahoalohhummoap,  I  loved  you 
N^dahoalajpannik,  I  loved  them. 


Future. 


K'dahoaklltsch,  I  shall  or  wiU  love  thee 
N'dahoalanchtMsh,  I  shall  or  will  love  hun 


IK'dahoalohhummotsch,  I  shall  or  will  love  you 
N'dahoalawaktsch,  I  shall  or  will  love  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 


Ahoalanne,  if  or  when  I  love  thee 
Ahoalachte,  if  or  when  I  love  him 


Ahoalannup,  if  or  when  I  loved  thee 
Ahoalachtup,  if  or  when  I  loved  him 


IAhoaleque,  if  or  when  I  love  you 
Ahoalachtite,  if  or  when  I  love  them. 


Preterite. 


IAhoalekap,  if  or  when  I  loved  you 
Ahoalachtup,  if  or  when  I  loved  them. 


Pluperfect. 

Ahoalanpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  thee  I  Ahoalekpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  vou 

Ahoalachtuppanne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  him    |  Ahoalatpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  them. 


Future. 


Ahoalanhetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  love 

thee 
Ahoalachtetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  love 

Mm 


Ahoalequetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  wiD  love 

you 
Ahoalachtitetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  love 

them. 


YOL.  III.— 8  A 
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SECOJfD  TIUUV8ITIOJV'. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pre&eni. 

K'dtboftli,  Uiou  loTCBt  me  I  KMahottUneen,  thou  lovest  us 

K'dihoala,  thou  lovest  Um  |  K*dahoalawak,  thou  lovest  them . 


Prderite. 

K'dahoth4>,'thou  didst  love  htan  |  KMahoalapannik,  thou  didst  love  them. 


Pdahoafinep,  thou  didst  love  me  |  K'dahoallhhenap,  thou  didst  love  us 


Future. 

K'dahoalitseh,  diou  shslt  or  wilt  love  me  I  K'dahoalihheiiatsch,  thou  shalt  or  wflt  love  us 

K'dahodauehtsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love  him     |  K'dahoalawaktsch,  thou  shalt  or  wOt  love  them. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Ahotlfl,  love  tiiou  me  |  Ahoalineen,  love  thou  us. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Ahodijwme,  if  or  when  fliou  lovest  me  I  Ahoaliyenke,  if  or  when  thou  lovest  us 

K'dahoahmne,  if  or  when  thou  lovest  him  |  KMahoalachte,  if  or  when  thou  lovest  them. 

Preterite. 

Ahoaliyannup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  me      I  Ahoaliyenkup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  us 
Ahoalannup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  him        I  E'dahoalachtup,  if  or  when  thou   didst  love 


Ahoaliyanpanne,  if  or  when  ttiou  hadst  loved  me 
Ahoalanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  loved  him 


Pluperfect. 


Ahoaliyentoanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  loved  us 
K'dahoalacntuppanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst 
loved  them. 


Future. 


Ahoaliyannetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

love  me 
Ahoalachtetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

love  him 


Ahoaliyenketsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

love  us 
Ahoalachtitetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

love  them. 
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Ehoalid,  he  who  loves  me 
Ehoalat,  he  who  loves  him 


TJSmD  TRAJVISITiaAr. 


PARTICIPLES. 


I  Ehoalquenk,  he  who  loves  us 
Ehoalquek,  he  who  loves  you 
I  Ehoalquichtit,  he  who  loves  them. 


N^dahoaluk,  he  lov^  me 
K'dahoaluk,  he  loves  diee 
W'dahoslawsU,  he  loves  him 


N'dahoalgunep,  he  loved  me 
K'dahottltfunep,  he  loved  thee 
W'dahoahip,  he  loved  him 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


IWdahoelguDs,  he  loves  us 
W'dahoalguwa,  he  Joves  you 
W'dahoelawak,  he  loves  them. 


Preterite. 


N'dshoalgunap,  he  loved  us 
S^dahoalffuwspt  he  loved  you 
W'dahotbpamiik,  he  loved  them. 


tSiture. 


N'dshoalauchtsch,  he  shall  or  will  love  me 
K'dahoalftuchtsch,  he  shall  or wiDlove  thee 
'WdahoalauchtBcb,  he  shall  or  will  love  him 


IN*dahoa]ffunat8ch,  he  shall  or  will  love  us 
W*dahoalguwat8ch,  he  shall  or  wiU  love  you 
W'dahoalawaktsch,  he  shaU  or  will  love  thejn 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Ahoalite»  if  or  when  he  loves  me 
Ahoalquoone,  if  or  when  he  loves  thee 
Ahoalate,  if  or  ^dien  he  loves  him 


Ahoalitup,  if  or  wheo  he  kyved  me 
Ahoaliyonmip,  if  or  when  he  loved  thee 
Ahoalatup,  if  or  when  he  loved  him 


I  Ahoal<inenkey  if  or  when  he  loves  us 
Ahoalqueque,  If  or  when  he  loves  you 
Ahoalachtite,  if  or  when  he  loves  them. 


Preterite. 


I  Ahoriquenkup,  if  or  when  he  loved  us 
AhosJquekup,  if  or  when  be  loved  you 
I  Ahoalachtitup,  if  or  when  he  loved  them. 


Ahoalitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  me 
Ahoalanpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  thee 
Ahoalatpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  him 


Pluperfect. 


Ahoalquenkpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  us 
Ahoalquekpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  vou 
Ahoalachtitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  tnem. 


Ahoaletsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love  me 
Ahoalquonnetsch,  If  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love 

thee 
Ahoalecht^tschy  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love 

h&n 


Future. 

Ahoalqiienketseh,  If  or  when  he  shaU  or  will 

love  OS 
Ahoalquequetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will 

love  you 
Ahoalech&tetschy  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  tove 

them. 
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FOURTH  TRjtyarriojv-. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pruent. 

IK'da 
N'dahoaltwuna,  we  love  him  |  N*dah<Mlowawuiia,  we  love  i 

Praerile. 

N^daboalawunap,  we  loved  him  |  TI'dahotlawawuiMf),  we  loved  4 


K'dfthoaleuieeD,  we  love  thee  |  K^dahoalohumffleiu,  we  love  you 

'     )  them. 


Kldahoalenneiuip,  we  loved  thee  |  K*daholohummenap»  we  loved  vou 

■       I  them. 


Future. 

K'dahoelohhenatich,  we  shall  or  wiO  love  thee    |  K'dahoalohummenatech,  we  BhaU  or  will  love 
PTdahoelawunatflch,  we  ihaU  or  will  love  him 


vou 
N'dahoelawawunatMh,  we  ihall  or  wiO  love  them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pre9eni. 

K^dahoalenk,  If  or  when  we  love  thee  I  Ahoaleque,  if  or  y/rkok  we  love  yoo 

Ahoalanque,  if  or  when  we  tove  him  |  Ahoelawonquo*  if  or  when  we  love  them. 

Preterite. 

Ahodeiikup,  if  or  when  we  loved  thee  I  Ahoalekup,  if  or  when  we  loved  you 

AhoaliDkup,if  Of  when  we  loved  him  |  Ahoelawawonlcup,  if  or  when  we  loved  them. 

Pluperfect. 

Pdahoalenkptoiie,  if  or  fi%en  we  had  loved  tiiee  I  Ahoalekpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  loved  you 
Ahoelankpenoe,  if  or  when  we  had  loved  him     |  Ahoalawoukpeniie,  if  or  wbeD  we<had  loved  them. 


Ahoalenquetsch,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  will 

love  thee 
Ahoahmmietecht  if  or  when  we  dyJl  or  will 

lovenim 


Future 

Ahoalequetsefa,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  will  love 

you 
Ahoalawonquetschi  if  or  wImb  we  shall  or  will 

love  them. 


FIFTH  TRjaj^majf. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

K'dahoalihhimo,  ye  love  me  I  K*dahoaIihhena«  ye  love  us 

K'dahoahuewoi  ye  love  him  |  K'dahoalawiwak»  ye  love  them. 
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KMiliiiiaiiM«inp,y  lorad  m 
K^dihoriMWWPMp,  ye  I 


I  PdriMiSUnnp,  7«  loved  « 
I  K'dibMlswaiMBiiik,  yelOTad 

JFWttfV. 


PdahoaBhlifaiiotMh,  ye  shall  or  will  love  me     |  K'dalioelihiienttseh,  he  thall  or  will  love  w 
K'dahoehiiewotMb,  ye  ahaU  or  «rffl  lo«e  hka     <|  CdaboalMniwidLiKh,  ye  shaU  or  will  love  them. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Aboalik,loiwyoume 
Ahoalo,  lore  yon  Um 


AhoaHneen,  love  yon  ue 
Ahoalatam,  love  yoa  ~ 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Pre9etU. 


AhoaHyeqiie,  if  or  when  ye  love  me 
Ahoalaque*  if  or  when  ye  love  him 


Ahodiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  loved  ne 
Ahoalacbti^,  tf  or  when  ye  loved  him 


IAhoaliyenke,  if  or  when  ye  love  ue 
Ahealacbtike,  if  or  when  ye  love  them. 


PrUerUe. 


AhoallyeBkup)  tf  or  when  j^e  leiwd  w 
Ahoalachtiyeluip,  if  or  when  ye  loved 


JihoaByelipaOTei  if  or  when  ye  had  hwred  me      I  Ahoaliyenkpnnne,  if  or  when  ye  had  lov«diif 
Ahoalakpann^  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  hkm        |  Ahoa]achtitpanne,if  or  when  ye  had  lovedlhem. 


Future, 

Ahoaliyeqaetach,  if  or  when  ye  aballor  wiB  love 
me 

or  wiU  love 


Ahoalaquetecfa,  if  or  when  ye 
him 


Ahoaliyenquetach,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  or  will 

love  us 
Ahoalaobciquetseh,  if  or  when  ye  shaU  or  will 

lovetlmm. 


SIXTH  THAJfamojr, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pr€9ent. 


ITdahoalgeaewD,  Aey  love  me 
K'dahoalcenewo,  they  love  thee 
Wdahoahnewo,  they  love  him 


N'dahoalgenewoap,  they  did  love  me 
K'dahoalf^enewoap,  they  did  love  thee 
Wdahoalgenewoap,  they  did  love  him 

TOI^  III, — 8  B 


IN*dahoa]gehhena,  they  love  as 
K'dahoalgehhimo,  they  love  you 
W'dahoatawawak,  they  love  them. 

Pr$teriU. 

IN*dahoitohhenap,  they  did  love  us 
K'dahoa£ehhimoap,  they  did  love  you 
W'dahoatawapannik,  titey  did  love  them. 


V 
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[fifth  cohjvoatiov.] 


JWurv. 

N'dahoalgenewotwh,  they  shall  or  will  loye  m6  I  N^dahoalgehheoilsdi,  Ihey  shtU  or  wOi  Wve  i^ 
K*dahoal^ewotsch  or   k'daho«lget»ch,   they  I  K'dahodgehhhnotoch*  they  ahall  or  will  love  yos 
shaU  or  wUl  love  thee  ]  Wdahoakwawaktsch,  they  ihall  or  vrUl  love 

Wdahoelanewotsch,  they  shall  or  win  lore  him  |         them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pruent. 


Ihoafinke,  if  or  when  ttiey  love  me 
Ahoalquoiuie»  If  or  when  they  love  thee 
Ehoalinde,  if  or  when  they  love  him 


Ehoalquenke,  if  or  when  Ihey  lore  us 
Ehoalqueoue,  if  or  when  they  love  yoii 
Ehoabuehtite,  if  or  when  they  love  umm. 


Preterite. 


Ehoaliokup*  if  or  when  tiiey  loved  me  I  Ehoalquenlnip,  if  or  when  they  loved  us 

Ehoalquonnup,  if  or  when  they  loved  thee         I  Ehoalquekup,  if  or  when  fliey  loved  yon 
Ehoalindup,  if  or  when  they  love  him  |  Ehoalachtitap,  CT  or  when  they  loved  them. 

Phuperfett. 


EhoaUnkpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  me 
Ehoalqaonpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  thee 
Ehoalindpamie,  iif  or  when  they  had  loved  Urn 


Ehoalquenkpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  ut 
Ehoalquelqmnne,  if  or  when  they  nad  loved  you 
EhoalachtitpaaBe»  if  or  when  they  had  lov<ed 


IWnre. 


EhoaUnk»tsd^  if  or  when  they  ShaU  or  wiU  tove 

me 
Ehoalquonnetsch,  if  or  iHien  they  shall  or  will 

love  thee 
Ehoalindetsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  wilTlove 


Ehoalquenketscb,  if  or  when  they  ahall  or  wfli 

h>veas 
Ehoalquequetsch,  if  or  when  tiiey  shaU  or  vriU 

love  you 
Ehoalachtitetseh,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

loTothem. 


jPBRSOJVAL  FORMS.-^J^TEQATIVS. 
FIRST  TRjtJVISITiaY. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


K'dahoalowi*,  I  do  not  love  thee 
IiTdahoahiwi,  I  do  not  love  him 


K'dahoaleHowip,  I  did  not  love  Aee 
N*dahoahwip,  I  did  not  love  him 


Pruent. 

I  K'dahoalohhttmo,  I  do  not  love  you 
I  N^dahoahwiwak,  i  do  not  loye  them . 

Preterite. 

I  K'dahoalohhumowip,  I  did  not  love  you 
N'dahoahwipannik,  I  did  not  love  them. 


Atta  or  MatU  prefixed  auoughout. 
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t\Uur€. 


KMahoftlellowitsch,  I  shall  or  will  not  lore  tiiee 
N'diOioalawitseh,  I  ahsU  or  wiU  not  love  him 


K'dahoak^hiiniowitflcb,  I  shall  or  will  not  lovo 

you 
NMabo^ 


waUwiwaktBch,  I  shall  or  will  not  love 
then. 

The  Pluperfect  and  the  Stibjunctlve  are  not  given  in  any  of  the  Tran- 
titions. 


SECOJW  TJSUNViriOJV-. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


K*dahoaliwi,  thou  doet  not  1o?e  me 
K'dahoalawiy  thou  dost  not  love  him 


K'dahoaliwip,  thou  didst  not  love  me 
K'dahoalawip,  thou  didst  not  love  him 


K'dahoafiwuneen,  thou  dost  not  love  us 
K'dahoaliwiwak»  thou  dost  not  h>ve  them. 


PreterUe, 

I  K*dahoalii 


I,  tiiou  didst  not  love  us 
0IOU  didst  not  love  them. 


Future. 


K'dahoaUwitsch»  thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  love  me 
K'dahoalawiti^»  thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  lore  him 


K'dahouliwuneentBch,  dibu  shalt  or  wilt  not  love 

.      OS 

KMahoakwiwaktMdi,  ttou  shalt  or  wiH  not  love 
them. 


THiRi>  TBJj^raiTiojr, 


NMahoalguwi,  he  does  not  tore  me 
K'dahoalffuwi,  he  does  not  love  thee 
W'dahoatewi,  he  does  not  love  him 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

N'daboalguwuneen,  he  does  npt  love  us 
K'daboalfuwawl,  he  does  not  love  you 
W*dahotfwiwak,  he  does  not  love  tnem. 

Preterite. 


N*dalioalguwip»  he  did  not  love  me 
K*dahoalguwip,  he  did  not  love  thee 
W'd^Jioa&wip,  he  did  not  love  Yajn. 


Future. 


ITdahoalguwitsch*  he  shaD  or  will  not  love  me 
K'dahoalguwitseh,  he    shall  or  will  not  love 

thee 
Wdahoalawitseh,  he  shall  or  will  not  love  him 


N'dahoalguwuneentsch,  he  shall   or  will  not 

love  us 
K*dahoalguwawitsch,  he  shall  or  win  not  love 

you 
W'dahoalawiwaktsch,  be  shall  or  wiU  not  love 

them. 


i 
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FOUMTB  majrarria^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD 
Prueni. 

N'dahotUwuneeo,  we  do  not  love  him  |  N'dahoeltiniDent,  he  doet  not  love  them. 

PnUriie 

N*dahoilawuneiM|»,  we  did  not  love  him  |  N*dehoel«wewimeniqp,  we  <Ud  not  love  them. 

Future. 

K*dehoelowaBeentKh,  we  rfiaD  or  will  not  love 

tiiee 
ydahoetowmeemiwii,  we  ihtH  ^r  will  not  love 


K'delioelowuneen»  we  do  not  love  thee  I  K*dalioelolibnmmow«neen,  we  do  not  love  yon 
iN'dehoelft 


K'dfthoalowune&ap,  we  did  not  love  thee  I  K'dthoalohhummewiiQeaep,  we  did  notloveyon 


K'dahoelofahummowimticb,  we  ihall  or  wHI  not 

lovejrou 
N*dahodewaiinetfch,  we  shell  or  wfB  not  love 


mrPB  TRAj^rsmojf. 


INDICATIVE  UOOD. 
Present. 

KMehoeWhhiinowi,  ye  do  not  love  me  |  K'dahoeliwvnene,  ye  do  not  love  at 

K'dehoelftwiwt,  ye  do  not  love  him  |  K'dahoebwiwak,  ye  do  not  love  them. 

Preterite. 

K'dahoelihhifflowip,  ye  did  not  love  me  I  K'debotlihhhnowmiep,  ye  did  not  love  at 

K*dahoe]Awiwoep,  ye  did  not  love  htm  |  K'dehoelawipannik,  ye  did  not  love  them. 


Future. 

K'dahoelihhinowitech,  yefbell  or  will  not  love  mel  K'dehoeliwmieentieh,  ye  ihell  or  wfll  not  love  im 
K'dahow«bwlw«ticfa,yeihallorwiUnotlovehim  K'daboaUwiwektich,  ye  ahaller  will  not  love 


SIXTH  TSJlYajnOAT, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

NMidioelgiiwhndE,  fiiey  do  not  love  me  1  N'dahoa]guwimeen»  Qiey  do  not  love  m 

~ I  K'dahoalffuwunewe,  they  do  not  love  yoi 

W'daboeUwiwik,  they  do  not  love  tbem. 


K'dahoalffuwiwak,'  they  do  not  love  thee  |  k'dahoal^wunewe,  they  do  not  love  you 

W*dehoibwiwak^  they  do  not  love  hhn 


Preterite. 

N'dthoelgewipumik,  they  did  not  love  me  I  N*dahoelgiiwunenep,  they  did  not  love  at 

K'dahoalSewipannik,  they  did  not  love  thee        I  KMthoakawunenep,  th^  did  not  love  yon 
WdebotbwipenBik»they  did  not  love  hfan  W'dalKii&wtwi|Mimik,  they  did  not  love  them. 
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Future. 


N*dahoa]guwiwakt8ch,  tfaey  shall  or  wfll  not 

love  me 
K'dahoalgawiwaklseh,  they  shall  or  win  not  love 

thee 
Wdahoalawiwaktscht  ttiey  shall  or  wiS  not  love 


N'dahoalgnwuneentMh,  diey  shall  or  wlD  not 

love  us 
KMahoalguwtmewotsch,  they  shatt  or  wiH  not 

love  you 
Wdahoaiawawiwaktich,  they  shall  or  will  not 

love  them. 


MECIPROCJiL  FORM^POSITIVB. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Ahoaltin,  to  love  one  another. 

indicative:  mood. 

Pruent. 


Prewni. 

N*dahoaltineen,  we  love  one  another 
K'dahoaltihhimo,  ye  love  one  another 
Ahoaltowik,  ttiey  love  one  another. 


Preterite. 

N*dahoaltihhenap,  we  loved  one  another 
K'dahoaltibhimmoep,  ye  loved  one  another 
AhoaltopannUc,  they  loved  one  another. 


Future. 

AhoahineentBeh*  we  shall  or  will  lovrMch  other. 
Pdahoaltihliimotsch,  ye  diall  or  will  love  each  other 
AhoeltowaktBch,  they  shall  or  will  love  each  other. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SUigviar, 
Aboahflr,  love  ye  each  other 


I  Phmd. 

'  Ahoahitaoi,  let  us  love  each  oflier. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 

Ahoeltiyenk,  that  we  mav  love  each  other 
Ahoaltiyek,  that  ye  may  fove  each  ottier 
Ahoaltichtit,  that  ttiey  may  love  each  other. 


Pluperfect. 

Ahoalttyenlmanne,  if  or  when  we  had  loved 

each  other 
Ahoaltiyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  each 

other 
Ahoahichtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  loved 

each  other. 


Preterite. 

Ahoaltiyenkupt  that  or  as  we  have  loved  each 

other 
Ahoalliy^kap»  that  or  as  ye  hive  loved  each  other 
Ahoaltichtitup,  that  or  as  they  have  loved  each 

oAer. 

Future. 
AhoalttyenketMh,  as  we  shaU  or  wID  love  each 

other 
Ahoaltiyeketsch,  as  3re  shall  or  will  love  each 

other 
Ahoalttchtitetaeh,  as  they  shaU  or  will  love  each 

other. 


TOL*  III. — 8  p 
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[nrXH  CONJUGATION.] 


J^EBATIVB. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

IfAtU  tlKMltiD,  not  to  loTo  Mch  otiier. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Matla  n'dalMNatiwuneeD,  we  do  not  love  each 

other 
Ifetta  k'dahoaltiwihhiffio,  ye  do  not  love  each 

other 
IfatU  ahotltiwiwak,  they  do  not  love  each  other. 


Preierii$. 

Matta  n'dahoaltiwanenap,  ire  did  not  love  each 

other 
MattB  k'dahoaltlwihhimmoap,  ye  did  not  love 

each  other 
Matta  ahoaltiw^iannik,  they  did  not  love  each 

other. 


Future. 

llattatsch  n'dahoaltiwuneen,  we  shall  or  will  not  love  each  other 
ffy»^fttfi*ii  k'daboaltiwihhimo*  ye  ahaU  or  will  not  love  each  other 
Mattatich  ahoalliwiwafc,  they  shaD  or  wiB  not  love  each  other. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
(JWrf  given.) 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Pre9ent. 

Blatta  ahoaltiwenk,  when   or  ai  we  may  not 

love  each  other 
Ifatta  ahoaltiwek,  when  or  ai  ye  may  not  love 

each  other 
Matta  ahoaltichtik,  when  or  ai  they  may  n(^  love 

each  other. 

Pluperfect. 

Matta  ahoaltiwenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had 

not  loved  each  ottier 
Matta  ahoaltiwekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  not 

loved  each  other 
Matta  ahoalUchtitoanne,  if  or  when  they  had 

not  loved  each  other. 


Preterite. 

Matta  ahoaltiwenkup,  when  or  ai  we  have  not 

loved  each  other 
Matta  ahoaittwekup,  when  or  as  ye  have  not 

loved  each  other 
Matta  ahoaltichtikup*  when  or  aa  they  have  not 

loved  each  other. 

JF\Uufe. 

Mattatich  ahoaltiwenk,  when  or  ai  we  shall  or 

will  not  love  each  other 
Mattatsch  ahoaltiwek,  when  or  as  ye  shall  or 

will  not  love  each  other 
Mattatsch  ahoalUchtik,  when  or  as  they  shall  or 

will  not  love  each  other. 


The  Reciprocal  Forms  of  Verbs  are  distinguished  by  their  Infinitive 
termination  in  tiny  as  in  the  following  examples : 


Pendawaehtln,  to  hear  each  other 
Pennawachiin,  to  look  at  each  other 
Nofltawachtin,  to  undentand  each  other 
Neucbtin,  to  see  each  other 
Mochtenalinin,  to  fight  with  each  other 
ScbiDginawachtin,  schinsaltiD,  to  bate  each  other 
Pakantm,  to  box  (fight with  fists)  witheachoaier 


Nilchtin,  io  strike  each  other  dead 
EenbawachtiD»  to  pay,  satisfy  each  oflier 
WUahentin,  to  help  each  ottier 
N'galtin,  to  quit  each  other 
PakitataxDawachtin,  to  forgive  each  other 
Wulaptonaltin,  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other 
Aptonaltin,  to  speak  with  each  other 
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[sixth  conjugation.] 


Littin,  to  say  to  or  unong  each  otber 
If  atlaptoDaltui,  to  acold,  abiiM  each  otfaec 
NairalittUi,  to  punue  each  other 
WIpantin,  to  eat  with  each  other 
Menachtln,  to  drink,  tipple  with  each  other 
Witawentiq,  to  live  or  dwell  with  each  otUbr 
Gettemagelentin,  to  be  kind,  merdfid  to  each 

other 
lligimtin»  to  mniiMl  each  other 


Manichaltin,  to  keep  each  other  in  remembrance 
Sachgacantin,  to  lead  each  other 
Wlpen£i,  to  lie  or  sleep  with  each  other 
Ntutemawachtin,  to  question  each  other 
GettschUihilattttin,  to  betiay  each  other 
Wenttfchintiii,  to  call  each  other 
Ndoochtawachtin,  to  inquire  of  each  other 
Achgach^mawachtin,  to  ahare  with  each  other 
Waletittin,  to  inform,  adviae  each  other,  9lc. 


SUvtk  Cutifiigstfiiit* 

Luxor,  to  say  or  tell. 


ACTIVE  FOBM^POSmVB, 


Lwm,  to  aay 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

I  Luehundi,  they  Mgr  ^  it  it  i 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preaeni. 


StnguUar, 
N'dellowe,!  say 
K'deUowe,  thou  sayeit 
W'dellowe,  he  saya 


Singylar. 
ITdellowenep,  I  said 
K^dellowenep,  thou  saidat 
W'deUowenep,  he  said 


8ingtMiar» 
N'deDoweDtsch,  I  thM.or  will  aay 
KMellowentsch,  thou  shalt  or  wUt  say 
WMeUowentacb,  he  shall  or  will  say 


Piurai. 
N*de]loweneen,  we  say 
Pdellowehhtmo,  ye  say 
W'dellowenewo,  fiiey  say. 


Pr^eriie. 

nurtdi 
N'deUowebhenap,  we  said 
KMellowebbimoap,  ye  said 
W'dellowenewoap,  they  said. 


Future. 


Phma. 
N^dellowehhenatsch,  we  shaH  or  will  say 
KMellowehhimotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  say 
W'deUowenewotach,  they  shaO  or  will  say. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


SUtiguiar. 
Luejra,  if  or  when  I  say 
Lueyane,lf  or  when  thousayeat 
Luete,  if  or  when  he  says 


Present, 

Pktrai. 
Lueyenk,  if  or  when  we  say 
Lueyek,  if  or  when  ye  «y 
Luechtit,  if  or  when  they  say. 
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Smgtilar. 
Lueyaknp,  if  or  when  I  nad 
Lueyumup,  if  &r  wfaeo  Ihou  laidit 
Lu0tup,  nor  when  lie  aid 


PktrdL 
Lueyenkup,  if  ^  when  we  niil 
Lueyekup,  if  or  when  ye  nid 
LueAtttup,  if  or  when  they  Mid. 

•Pluperfect. 


Smguiar. 
Lueyakpanne,  If  or  when  I  had  tM 
Lueyankpaiine,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  fakl 
Loetpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  aaid 


Phtrai. 
Lueyenkpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  aald 
Lueyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  said 
Luechtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  haA  said. 


Future. 


Smgviar, 
Lueyaktach,  if  or  when  I  ahall  or  wSimY 
Lueyanetach,  if  or  when  thou  ahalt  or  wut  aay 
Luetetacfa,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  aay 


PhmU, 
Lueyenktach,  if  or  when  we  ahall  or  will  say 
Lueyektach,  if  or  when  ye  shaU  or  will  say 
Lueehtitach,  if  or  when  they  shaB  or  wQl  say. 


The  negative  voice  of  this  verb  is  not  given  in  this  Grammar,  nor  is  the 
Imperative  Mood  in  the  positive. 


PSMaoATjUs  posMs.'-posrrivE. 

FIRST  TBjSLysmOY. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 


rdellell,  I  aay  to  thee 
N'deOan,  I  aay  to  him 


K'dellenepflsaidtol 
N'dellap.Iaaidtohii 


ITdeDetach,  I  shall  or  will  say  to  diee 
N'deilantach,  I  shaU  or  will  say  to  him 


IK'dellohumo,  I  aay  to  jou 
N'deUawak,  I  aay  to  them. 


Preterite 

I  K'del 

I  N'deDapuinik;  I  said  to 


K'deljohamoap,  I  said  to  vou 
them* 


Future. 


I  K'dellohmnmotsch,  I  shaD  or  will  aay  to  yon 
I  N'dellawaktach,!  riiall  or  wiU  aay  to  f 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

I^lhme,  if  or  when  I  say  to  thee  |  LeUeqpie,  if  or  when  I  aay  to  you 


Lake,  if  or  when  I  say  to  him 


Lellannp,  if  or  when  I  said  to  thee 
Lakup,  if  or  when  I  said  to  him 


Lakpanne,  if  or  when  1  aay  to  them. 


Preterite. 


ILellelrap,  if  or  when  I  said  to  you 
Lekpanne,  if  or  when  1  said  to  them. 
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Pluperfect. 

LeUaDpanne,  if  &r  when  I  had  said  to  Uiee  I  Lell^anne,  if  or  when  I  had  said  to  yoa 

Lakuppanne,  if  or  wiien  I  liad  nid  to  lum'         |  Lakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  aaid  to  dieni. 


I\dure. 


LeiJanetsch,  if  or  when  I  shaU  or  win  say  to 

thee 
LtfetBch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  say  to  him 


Lettequetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  say  to 

you 
Lakpannetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  say  to 

them. 


SECOJVT}  THJiJVnJTIOJSr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Prueni. 


K'deUi,  thou  sayest  to  me 
K'dellaD,  thou  sayest  to  him 


K'dellineep,  thou  saidst  to  me 
K'dellanep,  thou  saidst  to  him 


K'dellineen,  thou  sayest  to  us 
K'dellawak,  thou  sayest  to  them. 


Preterite. 


K'dellinenap,  thou  saidst  to  us 
K'deUapaniiik,  thou  saidJst  to  diem. 


Future. 


K'dellitsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say  to  me 
K'deUantsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say  to  him 


K'denihheDatsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say  to  us 
KMellawawaktsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say  to  them. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


in,  say  thou 

Luel,  say  on,  go  on  with  your  discourse 

Lil»  teU  me 

lime,  ten  me  at  some  particular  time 


I  Lo,  say  to  him 

I  Mauwi  lo,  go  and  say  to  him 

I  Lineeo,  say  to  us 

I  Litam,  say  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Liyane,  if  or  when  thou  sayest  to  me  I  Liyenkpanne,  if  i»r  when  thou  sayest  to  us 

Latpanne,  if  or  when  thou  sayest  to  hun  |  Lakpanne,  if  or  when  thou  sayest  to  them. 

Preterite. 

I  Liyenkpamiup,  if  or  when  thou  saidst  to  us 
I  LakpanDup,iio      "^ 

Future. 


Liyannup,  if  or  when  thou  saidst  to  roe 
Latpaonup,  if  or  when  thou  saidst  to  him 


for  when  thou  saidst  to  them. 


Liyannetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say 

to  me 
Latpannetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say 

to  him  ^ 

VOL.  III. — 8  D 


Llyenquetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  say 
to  us  •' 

Lakpannettsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  sav 
to  them.  ^ 
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TBIRD  TRjSJVSlTIOJr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


NMaDuk*  n'deOfEim>  he  mjB  to  me 
WdeUan,  w'delTawaU,  be  says  to  thee 
K'ddlguD,  k'deUak,  he  uy  to  him 


ITdellgop,  he  said  to  me 
K'delliop,  he  said  to  ttiee 
W'delhnep,  he  aild  to  him 


Pre$ent. 


N'deDguoa,  lokgima,  he  iaya  to  ua 
KMeOcuwa,  k'dellgehhimo,  he  saya  to  you 
W'deltawak,  he  says  to  them. 


Preteriie. 

INMellguneoiq),  ii*dellffehheni4>,  he  mid  to  lu 
K*delliuirap,  IcMellgehbimoap,  he  aaid  to  you 
Wdelbpanoik*  he  said  to  them. 


ITdengetsch,  he  ihen  or  wiD  aay  to  me 
E'dellMtsch,  he  ahaO  or  will  say  to  thee 
Wdelhmtach,  he  fhaU  or  will  tay  to  him 


I^ure. 


N'dellgunatich,  lukgunatach,  he  diall  or  wiH 

say  to  US 
KMellcawattch,  k'toUgehhimotsch,  he  ehaB  or 

mil  say  to  you 
W*dellawaktBch,  he  shall  or  will  say  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Lite,  if  or  when  he  says  to  me 
Lidcquomie,  if  or  when  he  says  to  thee 
Iiato,  if  or  when  he  says  to  htm 


I  Lukquenke,  if  or  when  he  says  to  us 
Lukqueque,  if  or  when  be  says  to  you 
Lakhittite,  if  or  when  he  says  to  them* 


Preterite. 

Litnp»  if  or  when  he  said  to  me  I  Lukquenkup,  if  or  when  he  said  to  us 

Lidcquonnup,  if  or  when  he  said  to  tibee  I  Lokqniekup,  if  or  when  he  said  to  you 

Latap,  if  or  when  be  said  to  him  |  Laachtitup,  if  or  when  he  said  to  them. 


Litotseh,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  wiH  say  to  me 
Lukquonnetseh*  if  or  when  he  shaU  or  will  say 

to  diee 
Latotichy  if  or  when  he  shaO  ^  will  say  to  him 


Future. 

Lukquenketsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  wiH  say 

to  us 
Lukqueketsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  win  say 

to  you 
Laachtitotsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  wiQ.say  to 

them. 


FOURTH  TRAAramOJ^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeerd. 


K'delleneen,  we  say  to  thee 
irdellaneen,'we  say  to  him 


K'dellohbena,  we  say  to  you 
N'dellawawuna,  we  say  to  them. 
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PraerUe, 

Pdeflenenap,  we  said  to  thee  |  K'denohhumoakup,  we  mid  to  yon 

N*denawuiuikup,  we  said  to  him  |  N*deUawaw^aiuiJk»  we  nid  to  Olem. 

Future. 

K'deDeDeentach,  we  shall  or  win  say  to  tiiee       |  KMellohfaeDatseh,  we  shall  or  will  say  to  you 
N^deHeiieeiitsch,  we  shall  or  wUl  say  to  him       I  NMeUawawaktsch  or  n'deUawimantsdi*  we  shall 

I        ^willsay  todiem. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preieni. 

Leflanque,  if  or  when  we  say  to  ^ee  |  Lellenque,  if  or  when  we  say  to  you 

l^anke^ifM-when  wesay  tohim  |  Lenke,  if  or  when  we  say  to  them. 

PreteriU. 

LeQankup,  if  or  when  we  said  to  thee  |  LeOenkop.  if  or  when  we  said  to  you 

Lankup,  if  or  when  we  said  to  film  |  Lenkup,  if  or  when  we  said  to  them. 

Future. 

LeOanquetsch,  if  or  when  we  shaDor  win  say  to  I  Leilenqaetsch,  if  or  when  we  shaU  or  wiH  say  to 


thee 


you 


Lanketsch,  if  or  when  we  shaU  or  wfU  say  to  |  Lenketsch,  if  or  when  we  shaU  or  wffl  say  to 
him  I         them. 


FIFTB  TRJU^ITIOJ>r, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

KMellihhimo,  3re  say  to  me  I  KMellihhena,  ye  say  to  us 

K'denanewo,  ye  say  to  Um  |  K'deUawawak,  ye  say  to  them. 


Preterite. 

I  K'del ^,  ^ 

K'deDanewoap,  ye  said  to  him  |  K'deUawoapannik,  ye  said  to  them. 


KMellihhimoakup,  ye  said  to  me  I  K'delUhhenakup.  ye  said  to  us 


Future. 

K'dellihhunotsch»  ye  shaU  or  wffl  say  to  me        I  K'denOihenatsch,  ye  shaU  or  wiU  say  to  us 
K'deUanewotscb,  ye  shaU  or  wUl  say  to  him       |  K'deUawawaklMh»  ye  ifaaU  «r  wiU  say  to  tl 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

Liyequc,  if  or  when  ye  say  to  me  I  Liyenque,  if  or  when  ye  say  to  us 

Leque,  if  or  when  ye  say  tohnn  |  LAe,  if  or  when  ye  say  to  them. 
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PreierUe. 


Liyeknp,  if  or  when  ye  nid  to  me 
Lequekup,  if  or  when  ye  said  to  him 


Liyeokup,  if  or  when  ye  nid  to  m 
Lebqi,  tf  or  when  ye  said  to  tfaem. 


JFWure. 


Liyequetflch,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or  will  aay  to 

me 
Lequetflch,  iforwhenye  shall  or  will  say  to 

him 


Liyenqoetsch,  if  or  when  ye  ahaD  or  will  say  to 

us 
Leketacb,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or  wiD  say  to 

tfaem. 


SIXTH  TKOJfaiTIOJ^, 


N'dellge,  tfiey  say  to  me 
K'dellge,  they  say  to  thee 
Wdellanewo,  th^  say  to  him 


liTdellgenep,  they  said  to  me 
K'deIl|eoep,  they  said  to  thee 
Wdellanewoap,  they  said  to  him 


INDICATIVE  MOOD.- 
Present. 

IN*de]lgeneen  or  n'deDgehhena,  they  say  to  ns 
K'dellgehhimo,  they  say  to  you 
Wdelumawak,  they  say  to  Uiem. 

Preterite. 

INMellgenenap,  they  said  to  us 
N'dellgehhimoap,  {hey  said  to  you 
WdelULwawapannik,  they  said  to  them. 


Future. 


N'delli^tseh,  they  ahaD  or  will  say  to  me 
K'delleetsch,  they  shall  or  will  say  to  thee 
W'deUaDewotBcb,  they  dudl  or  will  say  to  him 


N'dellgeneentBch  or  u'd^Ugehhenatsch,    they 

shall  or  will  say  to  us 
l^'dellgehhimotsch,  they  shtSk  or  will  say  to  you 
WdeUawawaktsch,  they  shall  or  wOlsay  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Lichtinke  or  linke,  if  or  when  they  say  to  me     |  Lukquenke,  if  or  when  they  say  to  us 
Lukqoonne,  if  or  when  they  say  to  thee  I  Lukqueque,  if  or  when  they  say  to  you 

Lachtinke  or  Bnde,  if  or  when  fiiey  say  to  him    |  Lachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  say  to  them. 

.    Preterite. 


Lichtinkup  or  linkup,  if  or  when  they  said  to  me 
Lukquonkup,  if  or  when  they  said  to  thee 
Luchtinkup  or  lindup,  if  or  when  they  said  to 


Lukquenkup,  if  or  when  they  said  to  us 
Lukquekup,  if  or  when  they  said  to  you 
Lachtitpannup,  if  or  when  they  said  to  tfaem. 


Future 

Linketscfa,  if  or  when  diey  shall  or  will  say  to 


Lukquonnetsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

say  to  thee 
Lindetscfa,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  win  say  to 

huB 


Lukquenquetsch,  if  or  when  &ey  shaU  or  will 

say  to  us 
Lukquequetsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  wiU 

say  to  vou 
Lachtitetsch,  if  or  wfaen  they  shall  or  will  say 

tor 
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PEBSOAMt  FOBMS^-^J'fBQATlVB. 

FIRST  TRJL^ramojf. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

K'deDowi*,  I  do  not  say  to  thee  I  K'deUofahumowi,  I  do  not  ny  to  yoo 

N'dellawi,  Idonotsftytojbim  x       |  N*deUawiwak,  I  do  not  say  to  them. 


N'de]lewi|>,  I  did  not  ny  to  him.  |  N'deU»wipennik»  I  did  not  say  to  them. 


K'deUowip,  I  did  not  lay  to  thee  |  K*dellohhimiowap,  I  did  not  ny  to  yon 

m,^.,,.-^.  .  .... ..  v._  j  N'delUwipannili.  1  did  not  say  to  tk 


Future. 

K'denowit8ch,Ishanorwinnotsaytotiiee       I  K'deaohhumowitsch,  I  diaB  orwill  notsay  to 
NMellawitMhylshaUorwinnotsay  toUm       (you  . 

I  N'deUawiwaktiehJihallorwiUnotsaytotfaem. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  wanting  throughout. 


SBCOJTD  TMA^rSITIOJr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

^deUiwi,  thoa  sayert  not  to  mt  |  K'delliwaneen,  thou  sayest  not  to  ns 

K'dellawi,  thon  sqreat  not  to  bim  j  K'deUawiiwk.  thou  sayest  not  to  them. 

Preterite. 

^>^r^f'  ^^J^\^^  ^  "S  I  K'defflwunenap,  thou  didst  not  say  to  ns 

K'deQAwip,thou  dlditnot eay  tohim  |  K'deOawipannik. thou  didstnotwy  to  them. 

Future. 

K'deliawiwaktsch^  thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  say  to 
them." 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Katochi  Uyelietsch,  say  not  to  me  |  JUtv^i  liyenketsch.  say  not  to  us 

Kat.chiHyamietsch,saynottohim  ^SS  &eSS  M?S?t  to  Se, 


I  Katschi  liyanlcetsch,  say  not  to  them. 


*  Atta  or  Matta  prefixed  througboiit 

VOL.  in,— 8  £ 
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TEtntD  TILlArSITIOjr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present.' 


N'dellguwi,  he  wy  not  to  me 
KMellguwi,  he  says  Dot  to  thee 
W'delGiwi,  he  s^ys  not  to  him 


NMellguwoneen  or  lukguwuneen,  he  says  not 

tOU9 

K'delleuwftwi,  he  says  not  to  you 
W*del&wiwak,  he  eayi  not  to  them. 


Preterite. 


J^deHguwip  or  lukuwip,  he  did  not  say  to  me 
K'dell^wip,  he  did  not  say  to  thee 
W'deUawip,  he  did  not  say  to  him 


Lukguwuneenep,  he  did  not  say  to  us 
Lukguwawip,  he  did  not  say  to  you 
WMellawipannik,  he  did  not  say  to  (hem. 


N'denguwitsch,  he  shall  or  wiH  not  say  to  me 
E'dellguwitsch,  he  shall  or  will  not  say  to  thee 
Wdel&witsch,  he  shaU  or  will  not  aay  to  hun 


Future. 

Lukguwuneentsch  or  n'dellgunwmieentseh,  he 

shall  or  will  not  say  to  us 
Lukguwawit^ch,  he  shall  or  will  not  say  to  you 
WdellawiwaktMsh,  he  shaU  or  will  not  say  to 

them. 


FOURTH  TRaj^smoJV*. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

K'deIlowimeen,wedonot8aytofliee  |  K'deUohhummowuneen,  we  do  not  say  to  you 

l^dcUawuneen,  we  do  not  say  to  him  |  NMeDawawuna,  we  do  not  say  to  them. 

Preterite. 

KMeBowuneenap.  we  did  not  say  to  thee  I  K^dellohhummowunap,  w«  did  not  say  to  you 

N'dellawunap,  we  did  not  say  to  him  |  N^deUawawunapannik,  we  did  not  say  to  them. 

Future. 

KMeUowuneentsch,  we  shall  or  wiH  not  say  to    K'dellohhummowunatsch,  we  shaU  or  wiU  not 

^i^imvmtBeb,  w«  duUl  «r  wfflno<  «ty  to  him    N'dellawuMBasch,  we  shril  or  wffl  not  Miy  to 

them. 


PIFTB  TBJLysmoj^. 
(Not  given.) 
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OF  THE  LENNr  L^NAPB  INDIANS. 

[sixth  conjugation.] 


£08 


SIXTH  TRAJsraiTIOJ^, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


N'delli^ewi,  they  do  not  ny  to  roe 
K'dellgewi,  they  do  not  say  to  thee 
W'dellawiWak,  they  do  not  say  to  him 


N'dellgewi)),  they  did  not  say  to  me 
K*dell|ewip,  they  did  not  say  to  thee 
Wdeluwiflannik,  they  did  not  say  to  him 


N'deHgeweneen,  they  do  not  say  to  us 
KMellgewunewo,  they  do  not  say  to  you 
Wdellawiwawall,  they  do  not  say  to  them. 

Preterite. 

N'dengewunenap,  they  did  not  say  to  us 
K'dellgehhimowi,  they  did  not  say  to  you 
Wdellawiwapannik,  they  did  not  say  to  them. 


Future. 


N'dellgewitsch,  they  shall  or  will  not  say  to  me 
K'de%ewit8ch,  they  shall  or  will  not  say  to  thee 
W*dellawiwakt8ch,  they  shall  or  will  not  say  to 

him 


N*dellgewuneentsch,  they  shall  or  will  say  to  us 
K'dellgewunewotsch,  they  shall  or  will  say  to 

you 
WMeUawiwawaktsch,  they  shall  or  will  say  te 

them. 


RELATIVE  FORM, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 


Singular. 
Eloweya,  as  or  what  I  say 
Eloweyan,  as  or  what  thousayest 
Elowi^  as  or  what  he  says 


Singuhr. 
Eloweyakup,  as  or  what  I  said 
Eloweyannup,  as  or  what  thou  sAidst 
Elowetup,  as  or  what  he  said 


Plwral. 
Eloweyenk,  as  or  what  we  say 
Eloweyek,  as  or  what  ye  say 
Elowechtit,  as  or  what  they  say. 


Preterite. 

Phirdl. 
Eloweyenkup,  as  or  what  we  said 
Eloweyekup,  as  or  what  ye  said 
Eloweihtitup,  as  or  what  they  said. 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
Eloweyakpanne,  as  or  what  I  had  said 
Elowejranpanne,  as  or  what  thou  hadst  said 
Elowetpanne,  as  or  what  he  had  said 


Plural. 
Eloweyenkpanne,  as  or  what  we  had  said 
Eloweyekpanne,  as  or  what  ye  had  said 
Elowechtitpanne,  as  or  what  they  had  said. 


The  Future 
Is  like  the  present,  adding  tsch. 
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£04  OBAMMAa  or  THE  IiAKGUAOB 

[sixth  conjugation.] 


TRA/rsmOJra.'^FIRST  TMJUrSlTIOJ^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Elen,  M  or  wbu  I  my  to  Am  |  El  A»  m  or  wluit  I  tty  to  you 

Elak,  MorwlMtlMytoliiiii  |  £laclikap,M«rwhat  Iftytothem. 


sBcayD  TnAMSiTiojv, 


EByan,  as  or  what  thou  Myeit  to  me  |  EKyenk,  w  or  what  tiiou  nyest  to  w 

Elan»  M  or  wbat  tiioa  njrMt  to  Urn  |  Etechtup,  as  or  wbat  diou  nyest  to  ttiefli. 


rozED  TRAjrsmoj^, 


lCiit,aa#rwhatlMa^«oine  |  Elquenk,  as  or  fi^iat  he  Myi  to  us 

Elquon,  as  or  what  he  lays  to  thee  |  Elquek,  as  or  what  he  says  to  you 

Etait  or  elguk,  as  or  what  he  says  to  hfan  |  EUatup,  as  or  what  he  says  to  thei 


FOURTH  TRaj^moj^. 


Eleiikt  ss  or  what  we  say  to  thee  I  Elek,  as  or  what  we  say  to  you 

Elank,  m  or  what  we  say  to  hhn  |  EUuiquik,  as  or  what  we  say  to  them. 


FiFTB  TBAN-SmOJ^. 


Eliyek,  as  or  what  ye  say  to  me  |  EUyenkup,  as  or  what  ye  say  to  us 

.Elatup,  as  or  what  ye  say  to  hfan  |  Elaaehtup,  as  or  what  ye  say  to  them. 


8JXTH  TAAATSITIOY, 


Elink,  as  or  what  diey  say  to  me  *  I  Elgeyenk,  as  or  what  they  say  to  us 

Elquonnik,  as  or  what  they  say  to  thee  I  Elgevek,  as  or  what  they  aay  to  you 

Elachtit»  as  or  what  ttiey  say  tohtau  |  Elachtitup,  as  or  what  they  say  to  them. 


RECIPROCAL  FORM.  , 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

LittiD,  to  say  to  eadi  other  |  Littfaiep,  to  have  said  to  each  odier. 
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OF  TDB  LBNNI  liBKAFE  IHDIAK8.  £00 

[sixth  conjugation.] 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Preterite. 


littineen  or  littihbeDa,  we  My  to  dr  among  eadb   Litteneaap  or  litdhheiuip,  we  taid  to  #r  among 

other  each  other 

LIttihhuiio  or  k'deHtihhimo,  yeiay  to  or  among  •  Littihhimoep  or  k'deltthhimoap,  ye  mA  to  or 

each  other  amons  each  other 

Littowak,  they  aay  to  or  among  each  other.        I  Littopann&,  they  said  to  or  among  eadi  other. 

Future. 

littihhenatsch,  we  shall  or  will  say  to  or  among  each  other 
Littihhimotich,  ye  ehaU  or  will  say  to  .or  among  each  other 
Littowaklaeh,  they  shall  or  will  say  to  or  among  each  other. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 

Littiyenk»  if  or  when  we  say  to  or  among  each 

other 
Littiyek,  if  or  when  ye  say  to  or  among  each. 

other 
Uttichtit,  if  or  when  they  say  to  or  among  each 

other. 


Preterite. 

litdyenkup,  if  or  when  we  said  to  or  among 

eaehoUier 
Littiyekup»  if  or  when  ye  said  to  or  among  each 

other 
Littichtitup,  if  or  when  they  said  to  or 

each  other. 


The  Future 
Is  fonned  from  the  present,  tech  suffixed. 


REFLECTED  FORM. 


This  fonn  is  used  in  the  Singular  as  follows : 


N'della  n'hakey,  1  say  to  myself 
K'deUa  k'hakey,  thou  sayest  to  thyself 
W'delkwidl  hakevall,  he  says  to  himself. 
N'dahowala  nliakey,  I  lo^e  myself 
K*dahowala  k'hakey,  thou  lovest  thyself 
WMahowabwall  hakeyaU,  he  loves  himself. 
N'pennauwelema  n*hakey,  I  take  caie  of  myself 
Pennauwelem  k'hakey,  take  care  of  thyself. 


Pennauw^emawal  hakeyall  or  lachaowdema- 
wall  hakeyall,  he  is  anxious  about  himself 
{or  troubled  in  mind) 

Pennauwekmo  hakeyuwa,  be  amdous  about 
yourselves  {or  troubled  in  mind)**. 


*  JV\>te  hy  the  TVontlator.— This  expression,  which  probably -was  first  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionaiies  in  their  sermons,  has  nothing  very  spiritual  in  it ;  the  ideas  of  body  and  ttdnd  will  appear 
here  to  be  strangely  confounded.  But  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  have  hardly  been 
more  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  express  ideas  that  are  not  perceptible  to  our  senses.  The 
words  «■? fv/(««,  spirit%i8,  are  at  best  metaphors  drawn  from  sensible  objects,  and  the  same  result 
will  probably  be  founddn  all  languages  if  we  recur  to  the  etymology  of  the  words  w^ch  are  meant 
to  express  $oul,  mind,  &c.    S^  the  note  above,  p.  1S6. 


VOL.  III. — 3  P 
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906  CBAMMAR  OF  TKE  ULKGUAOB 

[of  FEB88.] 


JMentii  Cmifitiattoif  * 

Mn<Tur»  to  giTe*. 

This  verb  has  no  simple  active  voice ;  we  cannot  say,  I  give,  thou  giv- 
est,  he  gives,  &c.y  but  the  personal  forms  must  be  used,  f  give  to  thee, 
him,  &c.    It  is  the  same  in  the  passive  voice. 

There  is  an  active  verb,  however,  which  expresses  the  idea  of  giving 
away,  or  parting  with  something,  without  recurring' to  the  personal  forms; 
thus  we  say  n'meftefi,  I  give  away,  Vmeken,  thou  givest  away,  meken^  he 
gives  away,  6lc.  Preterite,  meken^j  I  have  given  away.  Imperative, 
meeky  give  awayf . 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 
PERSOJ^AL  FOfLM8.^POSITIVE. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

IfiltiD,  to  giTe  to  tome  body  er  make  a  prewnt  of. 

PARTICIPLES. 


llffit,  he  wbo  gires  to  me 
Ifila^  be  who  gires  to  him 


MUquenk,  he  who  gives  to  ua 
Milqueeky  he  who  ^vee  to  you 
Milquichtit,  he  who  gives  to  them. 


FIRST  TRAJV'SITIOJr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD.    - 
Present. 

K'mUelll,  I  give  to  thee  I  K'mUellohhumo,  I  give  to  you 

N'milaD,  I  ^ve  to  him  |  N'milawak  or  n'milanewo,  I  give  to  them. 


*  JVbte  hy  the  TVaniZaior.— The  Author  gives  only  this  example  of  the  Seventh  Coijugatioii, 
and  does  not  tell  us  whether  all  the  retbe  belonging  to  it  want  the  abstract  forms  active  and  pas- 
sive, or  whether  this  defect  is  pecidlar  to  some  of  them.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  an  explanation 
of  this  difficul^,  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  solve. 

t  JVote  by  the  Tramlator.^The  verbs  ending  in  en  do  not  appear  to  be  classed  with  any  of  the 
ei^t  conjugations.  From  a  comparison  of  the  forms,  it  would  appear  tlfitt  they  belong  to  tfie 
firat,  endins  in  in.  In  an  unwritten  language  the  vowels  are  easily  mistaken  for  one  another,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  a  consistent  or&ography.  Thus  the  Author  writes  sometimes  Getanm- 
UwU,  (God),  and  sometimes  MitannUount.  SUniUr  inconsistencies  will  appear  in  the  courae  of 
this  work,  widch  the  judidons  reader  will  easily  account  for. 

t  JVote  by  the  Translator.— The  Author  writes  gemUell,  nemOan,  Sbc. ;  it  is  evident  Aat  he 
uses  the  g,  instead  of  the  k,  to  indicate  the  insepaiable  pronoun  of  the  seeond  person.    For  tfiis 
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OF  TH«  USSKKI  LVNAPB  INDIAV8.  807 

[bBVENTH  '  COVJUOATION.] 


Preterite. 

K'mflelknep,  I  gftve  to  Aee  I  K'miftnohlniiMap,  I  g«v«  to  you 

N'miUp,  I  gATe  to  him  |  N'milapanidk,  I  gave  to  them. 

Future. 

K*mUletsch,  I  shall  or  will  give  to  thee  I  K*mileOohhamotach,  I  shall  or  will  give  1o  you 

N'milantBch,  I  ahatt  or  will  give  to  him  |  N'mihwaktach,  I  shall  or  will  give  to  them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.  . 
Preeent. 

K'mileOane,  if  or  when  I  give  to  thee  |  N*fflileque,  if  or  when  I  give  to  you 

N'milachke,  if  or  when  I  give  to  him  |  Milatpanne»  if  or  when  I  give  to  them. 


K'milannop,  if  or  when  I  nve  to  thee  |  N*mBekap,  if  or  when  I  gave  to  you 
ifgavetohfan  ( N^   ■'    ^        '        *       ' 


PreterUe. 

IN'mflc 
N'milachkup,  If  or  when  Tgave  to  hfan  |  N'milawakup,  if  or  when  I  gave  to  them. 

Pluperfect. 

K'mflenpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  given  to  thee     I  N'milekpanne,  if  or  when  I  bad  g^ven  to  you 
ITmilachkpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  i^ven  to  him  |  ITniUakpanne,  if  or  when  I  had  given  to  them. 


K'mOellannetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  give 

to  thee 
ITmilaketieh,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  dve  to 

him 


Future. 

N*milequetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  give  to 

you 
N*mUachtiquetsch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

give  to  them. 


SECONT)  TBAJ>rSITIOJ>r, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

K'mili,  thou  givest  to  me  1  K*mi1ineen  or  k'milihhena,  thou  givest  to  us 

K'milan,  thou  givest  to  him  ]  K'mflowak  or  k'milanewo,  thou  givest  to  them. 

Preterite. 

FmlKhurop,  thou  hast  given  to  me  |  K'milihhenap,  thou  hast  given  to  us 

K'mOap,  thou  hast  given  to  him  |  K'milapaniilk,  thou  hast  given  to  (hem. 


he  gives  as  a  reasoB>  in  one  of  ttie  printed  woiks,  that  his  printer  not  haviog  a  sufficiency  of  ik^, 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  letter  f  in  its  stead.  Like  the  e  which  foltows,  it  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  sheva  or  mute  sound  between  the  two  consonants,  which  elsewtiere  is  represented  by  the 
apostrophe,  and  sometime*  is  not  at  all  designated,  as  the  interval  between  the  consonants  is 
snffitiently  apparent. 
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GRAMMAR  OF  THE  liANOUAOE 

[SETENTH    CONJUGATION.] 


Future. 


K'nuletich,  thoa  alialt  or  wOt  give  to  me  |  K'mililiheiMtMli,  Hioa  shalt  or  wilt  give  to  oi 

K'mUantsch,  thoa  shalt  or  wilt  give  to  bim         |  K'tnilawaktach,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  give  to  tliem 


MD,  give 
Ifim^giveine 
MiUu,  give  him 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


MUineen,  give  lit 
MUo,  give  them 
MH&tom,  let  us  give 
lfiltiii,iti8given. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

MOiyume,  if  or  wheo  thou  giveet  to  me  t  Bfiliyenke,  if  or  when  thou  givest  to  nt 

Bfilamie,  If  or  when  ihou  giveet  to  him  |  Milawawume,  if  or  when  thou  givest  to  them. 

Preterite. 

Miliyannup,  if  or  when  thou  hast  given  to  me     I  MUiyenkup,  if  or  when  tiiou  hast  given  to  us 
Hilannup,  tf  or  when  Ifaon  hast  given  to  him      |  K*milannik,  if  or  when  thou  hast  given  to  them. 

Pluperfect. 

Miliyenkpanne,  if  or  when  diou  hadst  given  to 

us 
Mibwatpamie/if  or  when  thou  hadst  given  to 

them. 


Mfflyanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  givoi  to  me 
MUanpanne^  if  or  when  tium  hadst  given  to  him 


Future. 


Miliyannetsch,  if  or  when  thoa  shalt  or  wHt  give 

to  me 
Milannetsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  give 

tohim 


Miliyenketsch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

give  to  us 
K*muachtitet8ch,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt 

give  to  them. 


THIRD  TRajTsinaAr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


N'miluk,  he  gives  to  me 
K*miluk,  he  gives  to  thee 
BfHan,  milgol,  mllawall,  he  gives  to  him 


Present. 

I  N'mOguneen,  n'milguna,  he  gives  to  us 
K'milguwa,  he  gives  to  you 
I  Milawak,  he  gives  to  them. 


PreterUe. 

IK'milgunenap,  he  gave  or  has  given  to  us 
K'mc%uwap,  he  gave  or  has  riven  to  vou 
Miiapannik,  he  gave  or  has  given  to  them. 


N*mi1gap,  he  gave  or  has  given  to  me 


Future. 


N'mHuktsch,  he  shall  or  wiD  give  to  me 
K'milulEtach,  he  shall  or  will  give  to  thee 
MUgotsch  or  milauchtsch,  he  ahall  or  will  give 
tohim 


N'milgunatsch,  he  shall  or  will  give  to  us 
K'mUgawatsch,  he  shall  or  wttl  give  to  you 
MilawaktKh,  he  shall  or  will  give  to  them. 
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[^Si;yENTH  CONJUGATION.] 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
•  Present. 

MiKte,  if  or  when  he  gires  to  me  .1  Milquenke,  if  or  when  he  gives  to  us 

Milquonne,  if  or  when  he  gives  to  thee  MUqueque,  if  or  when  he  gives  to  vou 

Milate,  ii  of  when  he  gives  to  him  |  Milachtite,  if  or  when  he  gives  to  them. 


Preterite. 


llitftup,  if  or  when  he  has'  oiven  to  me 
Milquonnup,  if  or  when  he  has  given  to  thee 
lAilatup,  if  or  when  he  has  given  to  him 


Milquenkup,  if  or  when  he  has  ^ven  to  us 
Milqoekup,  if  or  when  he  has  given  to  you 
Bifilskchtitup,  if  or  when  he  has  given  to  them. 


Milltpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  riven  to  me 
Milquonpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  given  to  thee 
Milatpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  given  to  him 


Pluperfect 


Milquenkpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  given  to  us 
Milquekpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  given  to  vou 
Milachtitpanne,  if  or  when  he  bad  given  to  them. 


Future. 


Militetseb,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  give  to  me 
Miliquonnetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  give 

to  thee 
Milatetsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  give  to 

him 


Milquenkelsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  give 

to  us 
Milqueketsch,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  wiW  give  to 

you 
Milachatetseh,  if  or  when  he  shaU  or  wiU  give 

to  them. 


FOURTH  TRjiysmaAr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


K'milenneen  or  k'milohhena,  we  give  to  thee 
N'milohhena,  we  give  to  him 


K'miloUhumo,  we  give  to  you 
N*milawawuna  or  n*milawawak>  we  give  to 
them. 


Preterite. 


K'mllohhenap  or  k'milonnenap,  we  gave  or  have 

J^ven  to  Uiee 
awunap,  we  gave  or  have  given  to  him 


K'milohhumroenap,  we  gave  or  have  given  to 

you 
N'milawawunap,  we  gave  or  have  given  to  them. 


Future. 


K'mileneentsch,  we  shall  or  will  g^ve  to  thee      I  K'milohhumotsch,  we  shall  or  wfll  give  to  you 
N'mileneentsch,  we  shall  or  will  give  to  him       |  N*milawawunatsch,  we  shall  or  will  give  to  t 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present, 

N*mi]auque»  if  or  when  we  give  to  him  |  ] 

YOL.  III. S  6 


IGlenque,  if  or  when  we  give  to  thee  I  Mileque,  if  or  when  we  give  to  you 
"  I  MiUnde,  if  4^  when  we  give  to  them. 
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[seventh  "CONJUGATION.] 

Preterite. . 


Milekup,  if  or  ivhen  we  gave  or  have  given  to 

you 
MUawaokup,  if  or  when  we  gave  or  have  giveD 

to  t" 


Milenkap,  tf  or  when  we^gave  or  have  given  to 

thee 
Milankup,  if  or  when  we  gare  or  have  given  to 

liim 

Plupeffed. 

Bfikukpattne,  if  or  when  we  had  given  to  ^e    I  MUekpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  given  to  you 
Bfilankpenne,  if  or  when  we  liad  given  to  liim     |  Milindpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  given  to  tliem. 


Milenquetech,  if  or  whenk  we  aiiall  or  wiO  give 

to  thee 
IfilanqueCsch,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  wiH  give 

to  Urn 


Future. 

Milequetsch,  if  or  when  we  ahall  or  will  give  to 

you 
ftClindpanne,  if  or  when  We  shall  or  will  give 

to  them. 


FIFTH  TJUV^SmOY. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Presefd. 

K*milihhimo,  ye  give  to  me  1  K'mlKhhena  ye  give  to  ua 

K'ffiilanewo,  ye  give  to  him  |  K*mi]awawak>  ye  give  to  them. 

Preterite. 

K'mHihhimoap,  ye  gave  or  have  given  to  me       I  K*milihhenap,  ye  gave  or  have  given  to  ue 
K'milanewoap,  ye  gave  or  have  given  to  him     |  K'milawawak,  ye  gave  or  have  given  to  * 

Future. 

Pmilihhimotach,  ye  shall  or  will  give  to.  me       I  K'nullihhenatsch,  ye  shall  or  will  give  to  us 
K'milaniewotBch,ye  shall  or  will  ^ve  to  him       |  K'milawawaktsch,  ye  shall  or  will  give  to  them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present, 

Miliyeque,  if  or  when  ye  sive  to  me  |  Miliyenque,  if  or  when  ye  give  to  us 

Ifilaque,  if  or  when  ye  give  to  him  |  Mibchtique,  if  or  when  ye  give  to  them. 

Preterite. 

MUiyekup,  if  or  when  ye  gave  or  have  given  to  |  Miliyenkup,  if  or  when  ye  gave  or  have  given 

me  I         tons  . 

Milakup,  if  or  when  ye  gave  or  have  given  to  1  Milachtikup,  if  or  when  ye  gave  or  have  given 

him  ]         to  them. 

Pluperfect. 

BfQivekpanne.  If  or  when  ye  had  given  to  me       BifiUyenkpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  riven  to  us 
lfiliikuppanne»  if  or  when  ye  had  given  to  him      Milachtiyekpanne,  if  or  when>ye  had  given  to 

them. 
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OF  THH  L&RNI  liENAPE  HTOIAKS. 

[seventh  conjugation.] 


Sll 


Ifitt^vquetmb,  if  or  wlien  ye 

to  me 
Ifiiaqaetflch,  if  or  wbeo  ye  alHai 

him 


wr  will  give  |  Haiyeiiquetseb,  if  or  when  ye  tliall  or  will  giv« 
I         to  us 

^  wiU  give  to  ]  MOacittiyeqDetseh,  if  or  wImq  ye  iheU  or  will 
I         give  to  them. 


N*milge,  they  give  to  me 
K'milge,  they  give  to  thee 
Milaaewo,  they  give  to  him 


SIXTH  TBAJiraiTlOJ^, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


I  K'mUgeneeo,  they  give  to  oe 
Kmilgehhimo,  they  give  to  you 
I  MUawswall  or  mikwftwalc,  diey  give  to 


PrOerite. 


N'milgenep,  they  gave  or  have  given  to  me 
K'milgenep,  they  gave  or  have  given  to  thee 
Mila]iannik,  they  gave  or  have  gn^en  to  him 


N'milgenenap,  thev  gtve  or  have  given  to  a« 
K'milgehhimoap,  they  gave  or  have  given  to  you 
Milawawapannik,  they  gave  or  have  given  to 
them. 


FiUure. 


N'mOgetsch,  they  shall  or  will  give  to  me 
K'milgetsch,  tiliey  shall  or  will  sive  to  tiliee 
Mihiwawaltsch»  ttiey  shnD  or  will  give  to  him 


N'milgeneentscfa,  they  shall  or  will  give  to  ue 
K'milgehhimotscb,  they  shall  or  will  give  to  you 
MilnewDlsch>  th^  ahall  or  will  give  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Prewnt. 


Milgeyenke,  if  or  when  thef  dve  to  vm 
Milgeyeke»  if  or  when  they  give  to  you 
Milaachtite,  if  or  when  they  give  to  them. 


Preterite. 


Milinkup,  if  or  when  they  gave  or  have  given 

to  me 
Milgeyannup,  if  or  when  they  gave  or  have 

gjven  to  thee 
Kilachtitup  or  milintup,  If  or  when  they  gave 

or  have  given  to  him 


Miigeyenkup,  if  or  when  diey  gave  or  have 

given  to  us 
Milgeyekup,  if  or  when  they  gave  or  have  given 

to  you 
Milaachtitup,if  or  when  they  gave  or  have  giyen 

to  them. 


MiKnkpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  dven  to  me 
Milgeyanpanne*  if  or  when  they  had  given  to 

thee 
Ifilacbtitpanne  or  milintpanne,  if  or  when  they 

had  given  to  him 


Pluperfect. 


Milgeyenkpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  given  to 

no 
MUgeyekpanne,  if  or  when  tiiey  had  given  to 

you 
Bfilaachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  given  to 

them. 
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[seventh  conjugation.] 


Milinkdtsch,  if  or  wbeD  tfaay  shidl  or  will  gim 

tome 
Milgeyannetseh,  if  or  when  they  thaU  or  will 

give  to  thee 
Milachtitetsch,  if  or  when  they  thaU  or  will 

give  to  him 


Future. 

MilgeyenketMh,  if  or  when  tiiey  sh«U  or  will 

give  to  U8  i        . 

%lllgeyeketBchj>  if  or  when  they  ahall  or  wiH 

give  to  you 
MUaachtitetBch,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will 

give  to  them. 


The  Negative  Forms  are  not  given. 


PASSIVE  voicE.-^PosrrivE. 


MilgiMpit,  he  to  whom  is  given 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Milgussin,  to  have  (something)  given  to  one. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Singular,  \  Plural. 


Milgussitsehit,  they  to  whom  is  given 

Future. 

MilgUBsitpannik,  they  to  whom  wiD  be  given. 


PERSOJML  FORMS.— FlUST  TJSLaJVSlTJOM 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Singular, 
N'milgussi  {Lot,  mihi  datur),  it  is  given  to  me 
K*milgU88u,  it  is  given  to  thee 
Milguasu,  it  is  given  to  him 


Plural. 
BfHlgussineen,  it  is  |[iven  to  us 
MilguBsihhimo*,  it  is  given  to  you 
MUgussowakyit  is  given  to  them. 


Singular. 
N'milgussihump,  it  was  given  to  me 
K'milgussihump,  it  was  given  to  thee 
Milgussop,  it  was  given  to  him 


Preterite. 

Plural 
Milgussihhenap,  It  was  given  to  us 
Milgussihhimoap,  it  was  given  to  you 
MUgussopannik,  jit  was  given  to  them. 


Future. 


Singular. 
N*milgussitsch,  it  shall  or  will  be  dven  to  me 
K'milgussitsch,  it  shall  or  will  be  dyen  to  thee 
Milgussutscb,  it  shall  or  will  be  given  to  him 


PluraL 
Milgussihhenatsdi,  it  shall  or  will  be  given  to  us 
E'nSUgussihhimotsch,  it  shall  or  will  be  given  to 

yon 
Milgussowaktsch>  it  shall  or  will  be  given  to 

them. 


*  J^ote  by  the  jyansUUor. — The  double  hh,  here  and  in  other  places,  does  not  iodicate  a  par- 
ticular  sound  or  stronger  aspiration,  but  only  that  the  preceding  vowel  t  is  to  be  pronounced  short . 
This  mode  of  writing  is  borrowed  from  the  orthography  of  the  German  language. 
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OF  THE  lifiKNI  IjEKAPK  IITDtANS. 

[bEVEiXTH    CONJiJGATION.] 


tl8 


SUBJUNCTIVE  I4OOD. 
Prennt. 


Singular. 
N'im)g;u88iya,  if  or  when  it  is  given  to  me 
Milgussiyanne,  [for  when  it  is  given  to  thee 
MilguBsite,  if  or  when  it  is  ]given  £0  him 


Plural. 
Milgtnsiyenk,  if  or  when  it  is  given  to  us 
Milgussiyelc,  if  or  when  it  is  given  to  you 
Milgussichtit,  if  or  when  it  is  given  to  them. 


Singular. 
Migussiyalcup,  if  or  when  it  was  given  to  me 
MUgussiyannup,  if  or  when  it  was  given  to  thee 
Mtlgu9fitup>  if  or  when  it  was  giveD  to  him 


Freterits^ 

Plural. 
Milgussiyenkup,  if  or  when  it  was  given  to  us 
Blilgussiyekup,  if  or  wlien  it  was  given  to  you  ' 
Milgussichtitup,  if  or  when  it  was  given  to  them. 


Pliuperfeety 

Singular. 
]hli)gus8iya1q>anne,  if  or  when  it  had  been  given 

to  me 
MilgUBsh^kpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  been  given 

to  thee 
Iffilgussitpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  been  given  to 

him 


Phwal. 
Milgussiyenkpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  been  given 

to  us 
Milgussiyelcpaone,  if  or  when  it  had  been  given 

to  you 
Milgussichtjtpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  been  given 

to  tliem. 


Future. 
Singular. 
Milgussiyatsch,  if  or  when  it  sliall  or  will  be 
given  to  me 


given  to  thee 
Ifilgussitetsch,  if  or  when  it  shall  or  will  be  given 
to  him 


Plutai. 
Mflgussiyenketsch,  if  or  when  it  shall  or  will  be 
given  to  us 


Milgussiyannetsch,  if  or  when  it  shall  or  will  be  , JfUgusslyeketsch,  if  or  when  it  sliall  or  will  be 


given  to  you 
MilgusBichtitetsch>  it  shall  or  will  be  given  to 
them. 


JVbte  by  the  TraiieUxtor. — ^The  other  Trartsitions  are  not  given,  and 
the  negative  form  of  this  Transition  is  given  only  in  the  Subjunctive 
Mood,  as  follows: 


J>rEQATrfrE  FOMM^FIRST  TBMJSTSITIOJr. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


iXngular* 
Matta  milgttssiwak,  if  or  when  it  is  not  given  to 

me 
Matta  milgussiwonne,  if  or  when  it  is  not  given 

to  thee 
Matta  mUgusaique,  if  or  when  it  is  not  given  (o 

him 


Plural. 

Matte  mUgussiwenk,  if  or  when  it  is  not  given 

to  us 
Matte  mUgussiwek,  if  or  when  it  is  not  given  tS 

you 
Matte  milgussichtik,  if  or  when  It  is  net  given  to 

them. 


VOL.  Ill* — B  H 
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[eighth  conjugation.] 


PreierUe. 


SHngviar, 
Matte  tnilgnwiiwJrop,  if  or  when  it  wu  not  given 

tome 
BCatta  milguMlwoiinup,  if  or  when  it  was  not 

given  to  thee 
Matta  milguMikup,  if  or  when  it  wmi  not  given 

tolUm 


Plural, 
Matta  milguMiweiikup,  if  or  when  it  was  not 

given  to  na 
BfatU  milguadwekup,  if  or  when  it  wai  not 

given  to  ^ou 
Matta  milgussichtikup,  if  or  when  it  was  not 
given  to  ttiem. 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
Matta  ndlguatlwakpanne*  if  or  when  it  had  not 

been  given  to  mo 
Matta  milfpiMiwonpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  not 

been  given  to  thee 
Matta  milguMilqianne^if  Of  when  it  had  not  been 

given  to  him 


Phiral. 
Matta  mngimidwenkpaBne,  if  or  when  it  had  not 

been  given  to  us 
Matta  milgusaiwekpanne,  if  or  when  it  had  not 


been  given  to  you 

'  litiKpanne, 
given  to  them. 


Ibtta  milgufldehtil 

Future^ 


\,  if  Of  when  it  had  not 


Singular. 
Matta  milgusaiwaktach,  if  or  when  it  shall  of 

will  not  be  given  to  me 
Matta  milgussiwonnetsch,  if  of  when  it  shall  or 

will  not  be  given  to  tiiee 
Matta  mUgusaiquetsch,  if  Of  when  it  shall  Of  wiD 

not  be  given  to  him 


Plural, 
Matta  milgussiwenketBch,  if  of  when  it  shall  or 

win  not  be  given  to  us 
Matta  milgusaiwelietsch,  if  or  when  it  shall  of 

will  not  be  given  to  you 
MatU  mfllgussichtiketflch,  if  or  when  it  ahaD  or 

will  not  be  given  to  them. 


SCgphtli  eonfugfttimi. 

No.  I. 


Singular, 
N'peton,  I  bring 
K*peton,  thou  bringest 
Peton,  he  brings 


Singular, 
ITpetonep,  I  have  bronght 
K'petonep,  thou  hast  brought 
Petonept  he  has  brought 


PsToir,  to  bring. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Phural. 
N'petoneen,  we  bring 
K'pettohhuroo,  ye  bring 
Petonewo,  diey  bring. 


Preterite. 

Plural, 
N'petonenap,  we  have  brought  ^ 
K'petohhumoap,  ye  have  brought 
Petonewoap,  tney  have  bfought. 
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[eighth  conjugation.] 


Future. 


Singuktr. 
N'petontsch,  I  shtll  or  will  bring 
K*p«tootsch,  thou  shall  or  wilt  bring 
PetonlBcb,  he  shall  or  will  bring 


Plural, 
N'petoneentsch,  we  shall  or  will  bring 
K'petohhuiBotsch,  ye  shall  or  will  bring 
Petonewotsch,  they  shall  or  will  bring. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular,  ■  Phura2. 

Petol,  bring  thou  j  Petook»  bring  ye. 

JVaie  by  the  TVansUUor. — ^The  Subjunctive  of  this  verb  is  not  given, 
except  in  the  Personal  forms;  which  follow  : 


PEMSOJVjiL  FORMa.'-FmaT  TBjlArSITIOM 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preseni. 

K'petolen,  I  bring  to  thee  I  K*petolohhaino,  I  bring  to  you 

N'petawan,  I  bring  to  Um  |  N'petawawak,  I  bring  to  them. 

Preterite. 

K*petolenep,  I  brought  to  thee  I  K*petolohhumoap*,  I  brought  to  you 

N'petawap»  I  brou^t  to  him  |  N'petawapannik,  I  said  to  them.  . 

Future. 

K'petolentBch,  I  shall  or  will  bring  to  thee  I  K'petolohhumotsch,  I  shall  or  will  bring  to  you 

N'petawantsch,  I  shall  or  will  bring  io  him        |  N'petawawaktsch,  I  shaU  or  will  bring  to  them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

K'petolanne,  if  or  when  I  bring  to  thee  |  N'petoleque,  if  or  when  I  brine  to  you 


N'petolannp,  \(or  when  I  have  brought  to  thee 
N'petawannup,  if  or  when  I  have  bro^t  to  him 


N'petawake,  if  or  when  I  bring  to  him  |  N'petawawake,  if  or  when  I  brmg  to  them. 

Preterite. 

N*petolekup,  if  or  when  I  have  brought  to  vou 
N'peUwawannup,  if  or  when  I  have  brought  to 
them. 


N^petolannetseh,  if  or  when  I  shaU  or  will  bring 

to  thee 
N*petawannet8ch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  brine 

tohim  ^ 


Future. 

N'petolequetsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  bring 

to  you 
N'petawawaketsch,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will 

bring  to  tiliem. 


*  JVbU  by  the  Tran8lator.^This  is  by  contraction  from  k*peiolohhumf»eakup,  which  is  the 
most  coireet  form ;  but  is  generally  contracted  in  speech. 
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[eighth  conjugation.] 


SECOJTD  TKoj^smojsr. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

K'petawi,  thou  bringest  to  me  I  K*petawineen,  thou  biingest  to  us 

K'petawa,  diou  bringest  to  him  |  K*petawawak,  tiliou  biingest  to  them. 

Preterite. 

Ppetawinep,  thou  broughtest  to  me  *      I  K'petawUiensp,  thou  bioughtest  to  us 

K'peUwap,  thou  broughtest  to  him  |  K*petAW«p«nnik,  thou  broughtest  to  tiiem. 

Fvlture. 

Ppetawitsch,  thou  shalt  or  wflt  bring  to  me       I  K'pelawihhenfttseh*  tboushslt  or  wilt  bring  to  us 
K'petawttsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  bring  to  him      I  K'petawswaktsch,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  l^ig  to 

I         them. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Petawil,  brine  to  me  now  I  Petawik,  bring  ye  to  me 

Petawime,  bnng  me  at  a  fotnre  time  |  Petawineen,  bring  to  us. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

K'petawiyane,  if  or  when  thou  bringest  to  me    I  K'petawiyenke,  if  or  when  thou  bringest  to  us 
K'petawanne,  if  or  when  ibou  bringest  to  him     |  K'petawawanne,  if  or  when  thou  brin^st  to  them. 

Preterite. 


Ppetawiyannup,  if  or  when  thou  hast  brought 

to  me  . 

K'petawannup,  if  or  when  thou  hast  brought  to 

him 


K*petawiyenkup,  if  or  when  tiliou  hast  brouj^t 

to  us 
K'petawawakup,  if  or  when  thou  hast  brought 

to  them. 


Future. 

(JVbl  given.) 


THIRD  TBjSJVSITIOJ^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Preeent. 

IN'pe 

u«7  w..    »  w  «.*»«  I  K*pe^ 

Peit^trhe  bringslo  him  ^  |  BetawawaiT/he  brin^  to  iem. 


N'petagun,  he  brings  to  me  I  N'petagunccn,  he  brings  to  us 

K'petaeuk,  he  brings  to  thee  K'petaguwa,  he  brings  to  you 
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[eighth  conjugation.] 


«17 


Preteriie. 


N'petagoi^f  he  brought  to  me 
K'petagop,  he  brooght  to  thee 
Petawftp,  he  brought  to  him 


iN'petagunap,  he  brouf^t  to  us 
K'petagawap,  he  brought  to  you 
Petawapannik,  he  brought  to  them. 


Future. 

N'petaktBch,  be  shall  or  wiU  brin^  to  me 
K'petaffuktsch,  he  shall  or  will  bnog;  to  thee 
Petagoitsch  or  petawatBch,  he  tJudl  or,  will 
:  tohim 


N'petageneentsch,  he  shall  or  will  bring  to  ui 
K*petaguwat8ch,  be  shall  or  will  bring  to  you 
Petawawaktsch,  he  shall  or  will  bring  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
PrewrU. 


Petawite,  if  or  when  he  brings  to  me 
Petaquonne,  if  or  when  he  brings  to  thee 
Petawato,  if  or  when  he  brings  to  him 


Petawitap,  if  or  when  he  brought  to  me 
Petaquonnup,  if  or  when  he  brought  to  thee 
Petawatup,  If  or  when  he  brought  to  him 


Petaquenke,  if  or  when  he  brings  to  us 
Petaqueke,  if  or  when  he  brings  to  you 
Peuwachtito,  if  ^  when  he  brings  to  them. 


Preteriie. 

Petaquenkup,  if  or  when  he  broueht  to  us 
Petaquekup,  if  or  when  he  brought  to  you 
Petawachtitup,  if  or  when  he  brought  to  them. 


Future. 


Petawitsch,  when  or  if  he  shall  bring  to  me 
Petaquonnetsch,  when  or  if  he  shall  bring  to  thee 
^etawatsch,  when  or  if  he  shall  bring  to  him 


Petaquenktseh,  when  or  if  he  shall  bring  to  us 
Petaquektscb,  when  or  if  he  shall  bring  to  you 
Petawachtitsch,  when  or  if  he  shall  bring  to  them. 


FOURTH  TBJlN^ITiaX. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


K'petoleneen,  we  bring  to  tiiee 
N*petawaneen,  we  brmg  to  him 


Present. 


K'petolohhena,  we  bring  to  you 
N*petawawuDa,  we  bring  to  them. 


Preterite. 


K*petolenenap,  we  have  brought  to  thee 
N'petawanenap,  we  have  brought  to  him 


I  K'petolohhenap,  we  have  brought  to  you 
I  N'petawawunap,  we  have  brought  to  them. 


Future. 


K'petolenneentsch,  we  shall  bring  to  thee 
N'petawaneentsch,  we  shall  bring  to  him 


IK'petolohhenatsch,  we  shall  bring  to  you 
N*petawawunat8ch,  ?re  shall  bring  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


Petolenque,  when  or  if  we  bring  to  thee 
Petawonque,  when  or  if  we  bring  to  him 

▼OL.  III. 8  I 


Petaquonquek,  when  or  if  we  bring  to  you 
Petawawonque,  when  or  if  we  bii^  to  them. 
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Preterite. 

Petdenkup,  when  or  if  we  brought  to  thee         I  Petaquekup,  when  m^  if  we  brought  to  jmk 
Petawonkup,  when  or  if  we  brought  to  him        I  Petawawonlcup,  when  or  if  we  brought  to  tt 

Future. 

Petolenlcetieb,  when  or  if  we  glnll  bring  to  thee  I  Petaquenketsch,  when  or  if  we  ahali  bring  to  you 
PetBiwonketBeh,when  or  if  we  ahaO  briii^to  him  |  Petawawanketseh,  when  or  if  we  ahaU  bring  to 


FIFTH  TAOJ^rriOJ^. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

K'petawihhimo,  you  bring  to  me  *  I  K'petawihhena,  you  bring  to  ui 

K'petawanewo,  you  bring  to  him  |  K'petawawawak,  you  bring  to  them. 

Preterite. 

Ppetawihhimoap,  you  brought  to  me  I  K*petawilihenap  or  k'petawihummenakup»  you 

K'petawanewap    or    lE^tawanewaknp,    you  I         brought  to  ua 

brought  to  him  |  K*petawapannik    or    k'petawanewakup,    you 

brought  to  Ihem. 

Future. 

PpetawihhhnotBch»  you  ihall  bring  to  me  I  K'petEwihbenatach,  you  shall  bring  to  us 

K'petawanewotach,  you  shall  bring  to  him  |  K'petawawawaktach,  you  shaU  bring  to  thenA. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Preeent. 

Petawiyek,  when  or  if  you  bring  to  me  I  Petaquiyek,  when  or  if  ywi  brought  to  us 

PeCaquek,  when  or  if  you  bring  to  liim  I  Petawaque  or  petawachtique,  when  or  if  yon 

I         bro^t  to  them. 

PreterUe. 

Petawiyekup,  when  or  if  you  broucfat  to  me       I  Petaquiyekup,  when  or  if  you  brought  to  us 
Petaquekup.  when  or  if  you  brou^t  to  him        |  Petawaquekup,  when  or  if  you  brought  to  them. 

Future. 

Petawiyektsch,  when  or  if  you  shall  bring  to  me  I  Petaquiyektsch,  when  or  if  vou  shall  brin^f  to  us 
Petaquektscbf  when  or  if  you  shall  bring  to  him  I  PeUwaquektach,  when  or  if  you  shall  bnng  to 

I         them. 
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SIXTH  TROJrSlTIOJr, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 


N*petike»  they  bring  or  one  briogB  to  me 
K'petike*  they  bring  or  one  brings  to  thee 
Pelawuiewo,  they  bring  or  one  taingi  to  him 


I  Petakeneen,  they  bring  or  one  brings  to  ui 
K*petakenewo,  they  bring  or  one  brings  to  you 
I  Petawawanewo,  they  bring  or  one  biinge  to  mm. 


N'petskep,  fliey  brought  to  me 
K'petskep,  they  broji^t  to  thee 
Petawanewap,  they  brought  to  hfan 


Preteriie. 

IN'petakenenap,  they  brought  to  ue 
K*petakenewaip,  they  brought  to  yoa 
Petawawtpennik,  mev  brought  to  them. 

Future. 


N'petaketsch,  diey  shall  bring  to  me 
K'petaketsch,  Aey  shall  bring  to  thee 
Petawanewotsch,  they  shall  bring  to  him 


IN'petakeneentseh,  they  shall  bring  to  us 
K'petakenewotsch,  they  shall  bring  to  yon 
Petawawanewotsch,  they  shall  bring  to  them. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MtX)D. 


Present. 


Petamichtite,  when  or  if  they  bring  to  me 
Petakeyanne,  when  or  if  they  bring  to  tiliee 
Petawa!chtite»  when  or  if  they  bring  to  him 


I  Petaqueoke,  when  or  if  they  bring  to  no 
Petaqueque,  when  or  if  th^  bring  to  you 
I  Pelawawachtite,  when  or  if  they  bring  to  them. 


Preterite. 

Petamichtitop,  when  or  if  they  brondit  to  me  |  Petaqaenknp,  when  or  if  they  brought  to  us 
Petakeyannup,  when  or  if  they  brou^t  to  thee  I  Petaquekup,  when  or  if  they  brought  to  you 
Petawachtitup,  when  or  if  ihey  brought  to  him  |  Petawawachtitup,  when  or  if  tiliey  brouj^  to 

them. 


Pluperfect. 

Petamichtitpanne,  ?riien  or  if  they  had  brought 

tome 
Petakeyanpanne*  when  or  if  they  had  brought 

to  thee 
Petawachtitpanne,  when  or  if  they  had  brought 

to  him 


Petakeyenkpemie,  when  or  if  tiiey  had  brought 

to  us 
Petakeyekpanne,  when  or  if  they  had  brought 

to  you 
Petawawachtltpanne,   When   or  if  ttiey  had 

brought  to  them. 


Future. 


Petamichtitsch,  when  or  if  they  shall  bring  to 

me 
Petakeyannetsch,  when  or  If  they  shall  bring  to 

thee 
Petawachtitsch,  when  or  if  Aey  shaU  bring  to 

him 


Petaquenketieh,  when  or  If  diey  sfaaO  bring  to 

us 
Petaquequetach,  when  or  if  diey  shall  bring  to 

you 
Petawawachtitieh,  when  or  if  they  sfaaO  bring  to 

them. 
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Note  by  the  Tramlaltor. ^^In  another  part  of  this  Grammar,  the  follow- 
ing partial  forms  pf  this  verb  are  given  : 


lYDEFlAriTJS  TJLtYSITIOJV. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

N'petdiogim,  one  brings  to  me  I  N'pescfaoguneen,  one  brings  to  uf 

K'pescboKun,  one  brings  to  thee  !  K'peschguwa,  one  brings  to  you 

Peschogol,  one  brings  to  him  |  Peeehguwawak,  one  brings  to  them. 


JLYIMATE  FORM.^FmST  TRjaJV^SITJOY, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

N'pesefauwm,  I  bring  to  him  I  N'peschuwaneen,  we  bring  to  him 

K'peschuwa*  tiliou  bringest  to  him  '   I  K'peschuwuiewo,  you  bring  to  him 

Peschuwa,  he  brings  to  him  |  Peschuwawsk,  they  bring  to  him. 

This  last  form  is  only  used  when  speaking  of  animals,  as  for  instance, 
nenajfungea  n^peschuiva^  I  bring  the  horse  to  him*. 


No.  11. 

Olbattoh  or  Wvlattoit,  to  have  or  possess  something  or  have  it  in  one's  eustody. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present. 

Olhatton  or  wulatton,  to  have  or  possess. 
Preterite. 

Olhattonep  or  wulattonep,  to  have  had  or  possessed. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Kolhatton  or  nidatton,  I  have  or  possess 
KoIhattoD  or  kulatton,  thou  hast  or  dost  possess 
Olhatton  or  wulatton,  he  has  or  possesses 


Nolbattoneen  or  nulattoneen,  we  have  or  possess 
Kolhattonewo  or  kulattohhumo,  you  have  or 

possess 
Olhattonewo  or  wulattonewo,  they  have  or  pos- 


*  ^ote  by  the  TVafisJoior. — ^This  is  all  that  is  said  in  this  grammar  respecting  th^  animate  and 
inanimate  forms  of  the  verbs,  which  distinction  is  very  general  in  the  laniniage.  The  following 
verb,  olhatUm^  is  in  the  inanimate  form.  In  the  animate  it  is  olhaUa.  J^Tenayunge*  nolhaUaUt  I 
have  a  hone  («  horse  I  liave  him).    See  Heckew.  Corresp.  p.  488. 
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{eighth  conjugation.] 


Nolhattoneep  or  nnlattonep,  I  had 
Kolhattoneep  or  kuUttonep»  thou  hadst 
OlhattoDeep  or  wulattonep,  he  had 


NolhattontMfai,  I  shall  have 
KoIhattoDtschi,  (hou  shalt  have 
Olhatlo&tschj,  he  shaU  have 


Preterite. 


I  NoIhattoDenakup  or  nnlattonenap,  we  had 
I  Kolhattohewoakup  or  kidattohhumoap..  you  had 
Olhattonewoakup  or  wulattonewoap,  they  had. 


Future. 


Nolhattoneentsch,  we  shaU  have 
Kolhattonewotsch,  you  ahall  have 
Olfaattooe  votsch,  they  shall  have. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 

Sing.  Wulhattol,  wulattol,  have,  keep,  presecve 

Pltur,  Wulhattook,  wulattook,  do  you    have, 
keep,  preserve. 


Future. 

Sing  Wulattaketsch,  he  uiust,  shall  have,  keep, 

preserve 
Plur.  Wulattschitetsch,  they  must,  shall  have, 

keep,  preserve. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Nulattawak,  when  or  if  I  have 
Kulattawonne,  when  or  if  thou  hast 
Wulattaque,  when  or  if  he  have 


Nulattawakup,  when  or  ill  had 
Kulattawonnup,  when  or  if  thou  xhadst 
Wulattakup,  when  or  if  he  had 


Nulattakpanne,  wl^  or  if  I  had  had 
Kulattawonpanne,  iRen  or  if  thou  hadsthad 
Wulattakpanne,  when  or  if  I  had  had 


Nulattayenke,  when  or  if  we  have 
Wulattayeque,  when  or  if  you  have 
Wulattochtite,  when  or  if  they  have. 


PreterUe. 

INulattakenkup,  when  or  if  we  had 
Wulattaquckup,  when  or  if  you  had 
Wulattochtlti^),  when  or  if  they  had. 

Pluperfect. 

Nulattawenkpanne,  when  or  if  we  had  had 
Wulattaquekpanne,  when  or  if  you  had  had 
Wulattocbtitpanne,  when  or  if  they  had  had. 


The  Future 
Is  formed  from  the  present  as  above  mentioned. 


J^EQATIVE  FORM. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present. 


Sing,  Nulattowi,  kulattowi,  wulattowi 
Plw.  Nulattowuneen,  kulattowihhimo,  wulat- 
towunewo. 

VOL.  III. — 3  K 


Preterite. 


Sing.  Nulattowip,  kulattowip,  wuUttowip 
Plur.  Nulattowunenap,  kulattowihhimoap,  wu- 
lattowunewoap. 
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Future. 

aing.  NtdftttowilKh»   kulattowitidi,   wnlttto- 1  Pkur.  Wulattowanneiittch,kula(lowibUmotwh, 
wltBch  wulattvwunewoUch. 


The  other  Moods  are  not  given. 


In  the  same  manner  with  this  verb  the  following  are  conjugated  with 
very  little  variation. 

PoniCon,  to  let  something  be  or  remain. 

Pakiton,  to  tlirow  away. 

Palaton,  to  earn,  to  acquire. 

Nipachton,  to  raise  or  set  up  something,  as  a 

post  or  pole. 
Nitaton,  to  do  or  be  able  to  do  tomething. 
Niskiton  to  dirty,  to  bewray. 
Schellachton,  to  hang  up. 
Pagachtschaton,  to  ml. 
Logillachton,  to  tear,  to  destrmr. 
Hatton,  to  place  or  fix  somethmg. 
Oaton,  to  conceal,  hide. 
Apachtschiechton,  to  display,  to  spread,  to  setf. 


Maniton,  to  make*. 

Wuliion,  to  make  something  well. 

Palliton,  to  spoil  something,  to  do  it  wrong. 

Matschiton,  to  do  misdiief. 

Kschiechton,  to  wash,  clean.    N'descfalechton, 

kiscUechton,  guschiechton,  I  clean,  thou 

cleanest,  he  cleans,  or  I  wash,  ke. 
Gischiton,  to  make,  prepare  something.    N'gis- 

chiton,  I  prepaie,  has  all  the  tenses,  but  not 

die  personal  forms. 
Pakantsdiiechton,  to  fulfil,  complete. 
Pakandhatton,  to  lepair  tomething,  to  make  it 

whole. 


*  JV>?te  &y  the  TVans 2ator.— From  this  word  probably  comes  manitto,  manUou,  God,  the  crea- 
tor, the  maxer.  Patantawoa,  anotilier  name  for  God,  comes  from  patofnant  to  piay ;  the  one  to 
whom  we  pray. 

t  Able  by  the  l^an$lator. — In  die  oiiginal  manuscript  diere  is  in  this  place  a  number  of  para- 
digms of  verbs  and  parts  of  verbs  not  classed  under  their  different  conjugations,  but  mostly  belong- 
ing to  tilie  first  In  the  translation  which  I  made  for  the  Philosophical  Society  I  inserted  them  un- 
der the  head  of  addUional  verba.  On  examining  them  afWwards  more  closely,  I  found  several 
were  deficient  in  moods  and  tenses,  and  were  dMriy  considered  by  the  aullior  only  as  materials 
to  be  made  use  of  in  a  revision  of  his  work.  Among  them  were  repetitions  ^verbs  already  given, 
but  in  some  respects  more  complete,  containing  moods  and  tenses,  whicMb  the  first  examples 
were  wanting.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  verbs,  particularly  of  the  first  conjugation,  that  they  are  not 
all  carried  through  their  different  voices,  forms,  moods,  and  tenses,  so  that  one  often  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  the  others.  If  the  author  had  lived,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  brought  his 
work  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  This  I  could  not  undertake  to  do :  but  I  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  swell  this  grammar  with  these  additional  verbs  and  fragments  of  verbs  thus  inserted  with- 
out order  or  method.  I  therefore  left  out  all  that  belonged  to  the  first  conjugation,  already  full 
enoiM^,  contenthig  myself  with  extracting  what  was  wanting  in  the  first  paradigms,  in  order  to 
complete  them  as  mudi  as  possible.  Of  the  other  additional  verbs  I  have  inserted  two  or  three 
under  their  proper  coqjugations,  leaving  out  the  remainder,  which  I  am  satisfied  was  not  intended 
to  remain  in  its  present  mrm. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS, 

OR,  VERBS  THAT  ARE  DEFICIENT  IN  PERSONS  OR  TENSES. 


JVM«  by  the  Translator. — These  are  chiefly  of  the  class  which  we  call 
imperaanal;  but  they  do  not  all  belong  to  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ex- 
amples. Therefore  the  denomination  of  the  author  has  been  preserved. 
Of  those  which  are  called  irregular  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  of  which  the  several  tenses  and  moods  appear 
to  have  sprung  from  diiferenl  roots,  as  in  Latin  8um^  eram,fuij  in  French 
aUer,  je  vais,  firai^  and  in  English  I  go,  I  went,  he  gives  no  examples; 
and  probably  there  are  none  in  this  language.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
some  attention.  Among  the  examples  the  author  had  included  some  of 
the  adjective  verbs  hereafter  mentioned,  which  we  have  transferred  to 
their  proper  bead. 


EXAMPLES  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Sokelan,  it  norm 

Sokdaneep,  it  rained 

Sokelantscbi,  it  will  nin 

Solcelanke,  if  it  raina 

Sokelanketsdi,  wlien  it  will  rain 

Sokelankpume,  if  it  liad  foined. 

K'scMlan,  it  rains  hard 

K'schikneep,  it  rained  liard 

Popetelan,  it  rains  now  and  tben,  by  showen, 

by  starts 
Popetelanep,  it  rained  now  and  then 
Alhacquot,  it  rains  a  general  rain  (extending  over 

a  large  surface  of  country) 
Achkikalan,  it  sleets. 

Wineu,  it  snows 
Wineep,  It  snowed 
Wineuchtschi,  it  will  snow 
Wineke,  if  or  when  it  snows 
Winekpanne,  if  it  had  snowed. 

Topan,  it  fVeexes  a  white  frost 
Topaneep,  it  did  freeze  a  white  irost. 


K*scbakan,  the  wind  blows  hard 
K'schakaneep,  the  whid  blew  hard 
K'schachinke,  when  or  if  it  blows  hard 
TamseetBch*   kschakan,  it  will  perhaps  blow 

haid 
Apitchanehelleu,  it  blows  a  eontniy  wind 
Apitchanehellewak,  they  have  a  contrary  wind 
Wundschun,  the  wind  conies  from  (a  particular 

quarter) 
Wundsclienneep,  the  wind  did  come  from,  kc, 
Wundschinke,  when  or  if  the  wind  comes  from. 

Moschhaquat,  the  river  d^ara  up,  is  getting  free 

from  ice 
Moschhaquachteep,  the  river  cleared  up 
Masaipook,  the  river  drifts  ice 
M'chaquiechen,  the  water  is  high 
M'chaquiecheneep,  the  water  was  high 
M'chaquiechinke,  when  or  the  water  is  high 
M'chaqu&echinkpsnne.  when  or  if  the  water  was 

or  had  been  high 
Petaquieclien,  the  water  is  rising 
Petaquiecheneep,  the  water  wm  lishig. 


*  JVbte  hy  the  TVonjIa^or.^' 
the  future  termination  t9eh. 


This  word  is  compounded  of  tanue  sometimes,  eet  perhaps,  and 
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Wulandeu,  it  is  fine  clear  weather 
Wulandeep,  it  was  fine  clear  weather 
Wulandeuchtfchi,  it  will  be  fine  clear  weather 
Wulandeke,  when  it  is  fine  clear  weather 
Wulandekpanne,  if  or  when  it  was  fine  clear 
weather. 

Moschhacquat,  the  weather  clears  up 
Moschhacquachteep,  the  weather  was  clear. 

Achgumhocqaat,  it  is  cloudy  weather 
Achgumhocquachtop,  it  was  cloudy  weather. 

Wundeu,  it  boils 

N'wiechen,  I  boU 

Wundeep,  it  boiled 

Wiecbenin,  to  boil,  cook  the  food 

Wundpeu,  it  leaks,  drops — JVegat,  Wundpewi 

Wundpewall,  they  leak,  drop,  boil  over. 

Tepiken,  it  is  lipe,  fidl  grown— JVe^ot.  Tepike- 

newl 
Tepikeneep,  it  was  ripe 
Tepikenol,  the^  are  ripe 
Tepikentschi,  it  will  be  ripe  enough. 

Winu,  it  is  ripe  (applied  to  maize  or  Indian 

com) 
Winop,  it  was  ripe 
Winike,  when  or  if  it  is  ripe— JV>^ae.  WIniwi, 

when  or  if  it  is  not  ripe. 

Il^nzu,  it  is  ripe  (applied  to  fruit  on  the  tree) — 

J^Tegat,  Winxiwi 
Winxuwak,  they  are  ripe 
Winxop,  it  was  ripe*. 

Saken,  It  shoots  or  springs  up  (the  seed)— JVe- 

gat.  Sakenowi 
Sakenoll,  they  shoot  up  (the  beans) 
Sakenop,  it  sprang  up. 

Luteu,  it  bums  (from  lussemen,  to  bum) 
Luteuchtschi,  it  will  bum 
NMussi,  I  bum 
LuBsop,  he  has  burned. 

K'schippehelleu,  the  water  rans  off 
K'schippeheUeup,  the  water  ran  off. 


Petschihilleu,  he  is  coming  on 
Petschihilleep,  he  came  on. 

Natchaquef,  I  fetch  wood,  thou  fetchest  wood, 
he  fetches  wood,  we  fetch  wood,  you  fetch 
wood,  they  fetch  wood 

NatBchtu,  be  fetches  wood. 

Hattau,  he  has,  it  has,  it  is  there 

Hatteep,  he  had,  it  was  there 

J>regat.  Atta  hattewi,  he  has  not,  it  is  not  there 

Hattawawu,  when  or  if  I  was  there 

Ika  or  yun  hattol,have  it  there,  put  it  there. 

N'gatta,  I  will  {torn  gattamen,  to  want,  will, 

^desire) 
K'gatta,  thou  wiliest 
Gotta,  he  willeth 
Gottalineen,  we  will 
Gattati,  come !  be  willing ! 
Gattatook,  be  ye  willing ! 

N'gatU  linxumen,  I  will  melt  it. 

Linxumen,  to  melt  something 

Linkten,  it  melts 

Linktup,  it  melted,  was  melted. 

Gandhatton,  to  hide,  conceal 
N'gandhatton,  I  hide,  conceal 
N'sandattoneep,  I  hid,  concealed 
bk  all  other  c&aes  gandhatton  is  unalterably 
used. 

Mayawiechen,  it  agrees,  it  is  right,  it  suits — JV*<- 

gat.  Mayawiechenowi 
Pret.  Mayawiechenep. 

Aski,  must,  has  neither  persons  nor  tenses,  and 
must  be  used  in  the  following  manner : 
Aski  n'mtschema,  I  must  help  him 
Aski  n*wit8Chemap,  I  was  obliged  to  help 

him 
Aski  witschemepannik,  they  were  obliged 

to  help  him 
Aski  sacngapenawall,  I  must  lead  him 
Aski  nayumap,  I   was  forced  to  carry 

him 
Aski  n'pehawall,  I  must  wait  for  you. 


*  JVote  hy  the  TVonsIator .^The  above  are  properly  adjective  verbs ;  but  they  hare  been  left 
here  out  of  their  proper  place  in  order  to  shew  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Indians  express 
the  same  thing  in  relation  to  different  objects.  Had  these  words  been  carded  to  the  following  list 
of  adjective  verbs,  they  must  have  been  separated  in  the  different  classes. 

t  Ab<e  by  tJhe  Dran$UUor.^TtiiB  word  is  compounded  from  naten,  to  fetch  and  tachan,  wood. 
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OF  ADJECTIVE  VERBS. 


I  J^aie  by  the  Translator. — The  author  observes  here  that  he  hesitated 

ilong  whether  he  should  class  adjectives  by  themselves  or  include  them 
all  under  the  head  of  verbs.    On  the  one  hand  he  could  not  but  observe 
that  there  are  in  this  language  pure  adjectives,  which  receive  different 
,  forms  when  employed  in  the  verbal  sense,  such  as  wulit^  wulik^  umUssOj 

^  good,  handsome,  pretty;  wulUisau,  he,  she,  or  it  is  good,  pretty,  or  hand- 

some, and  several  others  of  which  the  author  gives  examples,  as  for  in- 
I  stance  (Class  I.)  in  sabbeleechen,  sparkling,  glittering,  whence ^a&ftefeti, 

:  it  sparkles,  glitters.     But  these  are  not  very  numerous.     A  great  number 

[  of  them  are  impersonal  verbs  in  the  third  person  of  the  singular  of  the 

I  present  tense,  while  others  are  conjugated  through  various  persons,  moods, 

and  tenses,  as  appears  from  the  following  examples.     He  determined,  at 
I  last,  after  presenting  a  few  under  the  head  of  adjectives,  above  page  103, 

to  include  them  all  in  a  list  of  verbs  of  this  description,  which  the  Trans- 
I  lator  has  called  adjective  verbs^  as  he  has  denominated  adverbial  verbs 

}  those  which  are  formed  by  or  derived  from  them.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

the  venerable  missionary  did  not  more  particularly  distinguish  the  pure 
adjectives  from  the  others,  and  did  not  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject 
It  is  most  certain  that  all  the  adjectives  gf  the  Delaware  language  are  not 
verbs ;  but  a  rule  or  principle  of  discrimination  is  wanting,  and  the  Trans- 
L  lator  cannot  undertake  to  establish  it. 

I  The  Author  here  exhibits  a  list  of  adjective  verbs,  divided  into  eleven 

classes  according  to  their  termination,  which  in  the  three  first  is  that  of 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  mpod  of  the  first  conjugation. 
The  first  is  in  eu;  t^  second  in  iin;  the  third  in  u  or  o;  the  fourth  in  on 
or  an;  the  fifth  in  ot,  at^  the  sixth  in  to;  the  seventh  in  i;  the  eighth  in 
it,  ikj  et;  the  ninth  in  en;  the  tenth  in  en  or  on;  and  the  eleventh  in  in. 
This  last  appears  to  belong  to  the  first  conjugation,  and  its  termination 
is  that  of  the  infinitive  mmd.  It  is  conjugated  through  several  moods, 
persons,  and  tenses. 

ADJECTIVE  VERBS. 

CI.AI8ZD  ACCORDIITG  TO  THKXJi  TSBMlKATIOlTt. 

Class  I. — In  eu. 

Kscbittea,  wirm,  hot  (if  is)  I  Att*  kschittowi*,  it  is  not  warm 


Kschittep,  it  was  watin  |  Atta  ksehittewip,  it  was  not  warm. 


*  ^oU  6y  the  TVanslator.^Tbe  termination  tot  is  not  here  adveibial ;  it  is  employed  Is  a  ne- 

Etive  sense,  as  in  the  verbs.    See  above,  page  166,  k'pendolen,  I  hear  ihe^,  atta  k'pendelowi,  I 
«r  thee  not,  and  in  most  other  negative  forms  of  the  verbs. 

VOL.  HI.— -8  L 
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Kineu,  it  is  sharp 
Kineep,  it  was  sharp. 

Gimeu,  long  (it  is) 
GKineep,  it  was  lone 
Gnneuchtsdii,  it  will  be  long. 

Kschiecheu,  clean  (it  is) 
K8chiecheep,it  was  clean. 

Machkeu,  red  (it  is) 
Machkeep,  it  was  red. 

M'eheu,  big» 
M'chap.itwasSI 

6achteu,  diy 
Gachteep,  it  was  dry. 

Ten,  it  is  cold 
Teep,  it  was  cold 
Teuchtschi,  it  win  be  cold. 

Poqattdlleu,  it  is  broken 
PoqiohiUeep,  it  was  broken. 

PImeu,  pimiecfaeii,  obliqiie 
PimfluUeu^ttisobliqiie 
PiBiUUeep,  it  was  oblique. 

PIsgea,  it  is  dark 
Piageep,  it  wis  daik. 

Takpeu,  wet,  damp 
,.    Takpeep,  h  was  wet 
^  Takpeuchtschi,  it  will  be  wet. 

Winkteu,  winkteek,  it  is  quite  done,  boiled 
Winkteep,  it  wae  boiled 
Winkteke,  if  or  when  it  is  boUed. 

Wisaweu,  wisaweek,  yellow. 

Waktscheu,  crooked. 

Woapen,  white 
Woapeleedien,  It  appears  while. 

Suckeu,  black 

Suckeleecheu,  it  appears  black 
Suokeep,  it  was  black. 

Wtackeu,  soft,  delicate 
Wtackeep,  it  was  soft,  delicate 
Wtaekeuchtschi,  it  wiH  be  soft,  delicate. 

Acheweu,  bushy. 

Achgameu,  broad 
Afihgameeke,  if  it  was  broad. 


Achginiwen,  to  be  lively,  jocular 
N'g^pguwe,  I  am  lively 
Kagiguwe,he  is  lively 
N'gagiguweneen,  we  are  lively 
Kttiguwenewo,  you  are  lively 
Acngiguwewak,  they  are  lively. 

Achginche,  to  be  quick  of  hearing 
N'gaginche,  I  am  quick  of  hearing 
Kacinclie,  thou  art  quick  of  hearing 
Achgincheu,  he  is  quick  of  hearing. 

Achguaeti,  duD  cloudy  weather. 

Gischachteu,  it  is  dear,  Ug^t 
Gischachteep,  it  was  clear 
Oischachteke,  if  or  when  k  was  dear 
Gischachtekpenne,  if  it  had  been  dear. 

Gischhatteu,  it  Is  ready 
Gischhattcep,  it  was  ready 
Gischhatteke,  if  it  vraa  ready 
Gischhattekpanne,  if  it  had  been  ready. 

Gischuteu,  warm,  hikewann 
Gischuteep,  it  was  lukewarm 
Gischuweu,  it  is  warm 
Gischuweep,  it  was  warm 
GischuweuchtRh,  it  will  be  warm. 
Gischuweke,  if  it  was  warm 

Kschillandeu,  it  is  hot  (weather) 

Kschillandeep,  it  was  hot 
Kschillandeke,  if  it  was  hot. 

Moschachgeu,  bald,  bare 
Bfoschantpeu,  bald  headed. 

PImochqueu,  turned,  twisted. 

Sabbdeu,  it  sparkles,  glitters 
Sabbdeechen,  sparicH^,  glittering. 

Schauwutteu,  it  is  &ded 
Schauwutteep,  it  was  foded 
Schauwutteke,  when  or  if  it  is  &ded. 

Wapaneu,  easteriy 
Wundchenneu,  westeriy 
Lowaneu,  northerly 
Schawaneu,  southeriy 
Gachpatteyeu,  south  easteriy. 

Tihhilleu,  it  is  cool  (the  meat) 
Tihhitte,  I  am  cool  (after  being  heated) 
Tihhilleu,  he  is  cool. 

Tschitaneu,  strong  (it  is) 
Tschitaneep,  it  was  strong 
Tschitandce,  if  it  was  strong. 
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Waaeleu,  woacheyeu,  clear,  light. 

Wtackineu,  it  is  mild  (weather) 
Wtaekanek*,  when  it  is  mild 
Wtackanup,  it  waa  mild 
Wtaekaneucfatach,  it  wiH  be  infld. 

Achgepinqiie»  to  be  blind 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
FEsaxjrr  TSiras. 
Smguiar. 
N'gagepinque,  I  am  bHnd 
Kagepinque,  diou  art  blind 
Achgepinque,  he  is  blind 

Phtral. 
N'gagepinqueneen,  we  are  blind 
Kaeepinquenewo,  yo«  are  blind   ' 
Acbgepinquewak,  they  are  blind 

PRKTXRITB  TBNSE. 

Singular* 
N'gagepfnqoep,  I  was  or  have  been  blind 
Kaiepinquep,  tfaoo  wast  or  hast  been  blind 
Acfagephiquep,  he  was  or  has  been  blind 

PluriU. 
N'gagepinquep,  we  were  of  have  been  blind 
Kacepinquenewoap,  y^  were  or  have  been  blind 
Ae&epinquewapannu,  they  were  or  hare  been 

Achgepchoan,  to  be  deaf 
ITgagepchoa,  I  am  deaf 
Kaeepchoa,  then  art  deaf 
Achgepcheu,  he  ie  deaf. 

Achiinnigea,  stony,  stony  land. 

Piakeu,  it  is  daik  (ni^t) 
Piskeep,  it  was  dark 
Achwipisken,  quite  dark 
Achwipiskeep,  it. was  quite  dark. 

Memeeehaittn,  to  be  barefooted 
N'memechaitin,  I  am  barefooted    - 
K'memechaitin»  thou  art  barefooted 
Memeechxiteu,  he  is  barefooted. 

Medtcheyeu,  whole,  entire. 

Pagatschateu,  full,  to  fill. 

Penquon,  dry 
PenquihiOeu,  it  is  dry 
Penquihitteep,  it  was  diy. 


Pikihhilleu,  it  is  torn 
PikihhiOup,  it  was  torn. 

Pimachtelinque,  squint  eyed 
Pimachtelinqueu,  he  is  squint  eyed. 

Poquihilleu,  it  is  broken 
Poquihilleep,  it  was  broken. 

Chitqueu,  chuppecat,  deep  water 
Chuppeachtop,  it  was  deep  water. 

Schachachgen,  straight,  even. 
Wschacheu,  wachacnan,  smooth,  glossy 
WschachihUleu,  it  is  smooth,  glossy 
Wschachihilleep,  it  was  smoom,  glossy. 

Schauwipachteu,  it  is  fiuled 
Schauwipachteep,  it  was  fiuled. 

Taehaniceu,  woody,  fiill  of  wood 
Taachanigeep,  it  was  woody. 

Tonquihilleu,  it  is  open. 

Tsachgihilleu,  it  is  torn  off 
Tschachpihilleep,  it  was  torn  ofll 

Tschetschpihilleu,  split,  broken  off 
Tschetschpihillewall,  they  are  split 
Tschetschpihilleep,  it  was  split 

Wulelemileu,  it  is  wonderful 
WulelemOeep,  it  vraa  wonderful 

These  words  are  compounded  firom  wuUk* 
nuUndam  I  wonder,  and  2eu  it  is  so. 

Scappeu,  it  is  wet 

Scappewall,  they  are  wet  (speaking  of  things) 

Scapewak,  ^y  are  wet  (speaking  of  persons). 

Wulamoe,  he  says  true  or  the  truth 
Wutamoyu,  it  b  true,  lif^t 
Kulamoe,  thou  art  rig^t,  correct 
WuUmoe,  he  is  right 
Nulamoeneen,  we  are  right 
Kulamoehhimo,  you  are  rlcht 
Wulamowaky  they  are  right 

Assiskoytt,  marshy,  muddy 
Oundaasikuyu,  deeply  nuiishy. 

Wulapeyu,  honourable,  upright 

Wuskiyeyu,  it  is  new. 

N'chowiyeyu,  it  is  old. 
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Class  n. 
Contains  only  the  pure  adjectives  in  iih,  which  see  above  page  104. 


Class  in. — In  u  or  o 

SchahachgeUiafo,  long,  straig^it,  ftiiped. 
Sa8sapeekha0u,  speckled. 


Ptacqultchasu,  cnicified  (he  If) 
Psacquitchasoop,  he  was  cradned. 

Wiyagaskau,  fiekle. 

Wtacksu,  soft,  tender,  supple. 

Wschewinaiu,  wschewinaquot,  painful. 

Waliechtschessu,  puchtschessu, hollow  (a  tree). 

Tkchpachazu,  Httle,  mean. 

Sdiiphasu  or  ichipenasu,  spread  out,  extended, 
from  scfttpAommen,  to  spread,  extend 

Sehipenasike,  when  it  is  stretched,  spread  out, 
extended 

Schipenasop,  it  was  stretched,  spread  out,  ex- 
tended. 

PIseliMO,  it  is  wrinkled 

Piselid  tuTpe,  a  large  sea  tortoise,  so  called  he- 
cause  its  shell  is  soft  and  its  skin  wrinkled. 

Pimochkhasu,  stirred,  moved 
Pimochkhasoop,  it  was  stirred,  moved 
Pimochkhasike,  if  it  was  stirred,  moved. 

Machtu,  machtitso,  had 

Kachtitso  sipo,  a  bad  creek  (to  cross) 

MachtitM>op,  it  was  bad. 

Machtississi,  thou  art  ugly,  dirty  looking 
Machtississu,  he  is  ugly,  dirty  looking. 

Gischambeso,  bound. 

Aschukiso,  to  be  poor,  worth  nothing,  to  be  a 


N'daschuki,  I  am  poor 
KMaschuki,  thou  art  poor 
Wdaschuku,  he  is  poor 
Aschukiso,  one  who  is  poor 
Wdaschukuwak,  they  are  poor 
Aschukoop,  to  have  been  poor 
JVbfe.— Although  the  Indians  often  apply  this 


word  to  themselves,  y^t  it  is  an  Insult  if  applied 
to  them  by  another. 


Wulisso,  good,  handsome 
WulUissin,tobegood 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PmKSKHT  TBKSX. 

Nulilissi,  I  am  good 
KulUissi,  thou  art  good 
Wulilissu,  he  is  good 

Phartd, 
WufiHssihummena,  we  are  cood 
WulUissihimo,  you  are  good 
WuUliasowak,  they  are  good 

PBXTsnrnB  txnss. 

Nulilissip,  I  was  good 
Kulilissip,  thou  wert  good 
Wulilissop,  he  was  good 

Plwrvrf. 
Nulilissihummenaknp,  we  were  good 
KuUlissihummoakup,  you  were  cood 
Wulilissopannik,  they  wer*  good. 

Walhasu,  buried  (he  is). 

Tschingalsu,  stiff,  unbending. 

Papesu,  patient. 

Messiau,  naked. 

Sopsu,  soopsu,  naked,  from  ssfistfi,  to  be  naked. 

Messissu,  whole. 

Lusasu,  burned 
Lusasike,  if  It  was  burned. 

Linxasu,  melted 
Linxasike,  if  it  was  melted. 

Leekhasu,  lekhasik,  it  is  written 
Leekfaasoop,  it  was  written 
Elekhasik,  as  appears  written. 
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Kpaikham],  stopped 
Kpahasu,  to  stop 
Kpahasop,  it  wu  stopped 
Kpahasike,  if  it  was  stopped. 

Gaschsasu,  dried. 

Wapsu,  white 
N'wmpd,  I  am  white 
Wapsi,  thou  art  wliite 
Wapsu,  he  is  wliite 
^apelechen,  it  is  white 
Wapsid,  a  white  person 
Wapsitschik,  the  white  people. 

Auchzu,  wild,  untractable— 

fliis  is  said  of  beasts ;  as  applied  to  men  it 
means  avaricious,  difficult  to  deal  with,  hard> 
stingy. 

Wisu,&t(heis) 
Wisop,  he  was  &t. 


Klhnsu,  from  kineu,  sharp:  as  for  instance,  your 

discourse  is  sharp,  biting,  haish 
PTkihnsi,  I  am  sharp,  jealous 
Kihnsi,  thou  art  sharp,  jealous 
Kihnsu,  he  is  sharp,  jealous 
Kihnsop,  he  has  been  sharp.  Jealous 

As  for  instance^ 
N'kihnsi  ni  Getannitowit,  I  am  a  jealous  God. 

Winn,  it  is  ripe,  fit  to  eat :  as  for  instance,  the 

Indian  com 
Winike,  when  it  is  ripe 
Winoop,  it  was  ripe 
Winuchtschi;  it  wlU  be  ripe. 

Aloku,  lean. 

Wipiechku,  rotten  wood. 

Windasu,  mentioned,  named 
Windasike,  if  it  was  mentioned,  named 
Whidasop,  it  was  mentioned,  named 
Windasutsch,  it  will  be  tnentioned,  named. 


Class  IV. — In  on  or  an. 


Schwon,  salt  tasted,  sour 
Schwonnoop,  it  wa»  salt  tasted,  sour. 

Achewon,  stroiu^,  i^irituous 
Achewonnoop,  it  was  strong,  spirituous. 

Kschuppan,  bhmt,  dull. 

Ksuequon,  hard,  difficult 
Ksuequonnool,  they  are  hard  (things). 

Lachcan,  it  is  shaip  tasted. 

Langan,  easy  (It  is) 

Langannool,  they  are  easy  (things) 

Langannoop,  it  was  ^asy. 


I 


Thitpan,  bitter. 

Wingan,  good  tasted,  good  to  eat 
WinganoM,  they  were  good  tasted,  good  to  eat, 
(apples,  &c.) 

Kopachkan,  thick  (a  board,  plank) 
Kopachkisso,  thick  (a  skin,iiide). 

Wiquon,  dull,  blunt,  not  sharp. 

Wschappan,  woasgeyen,  thin. 

Penquon,  diy 

Penquihiiilleu  haki,  the  earth  is  diy. 


Guhicquot,  lame. 

Apuat,  easy  (to  do) 
Apuattop,  It  was  easy. 

Achgepinquot,  blind 

Gegepinquot,  a  blind  man  or  person. 

Gegepchoat,  a  deaf  person. 

Achpequot,  wounded. 

TOL.  III. — 3  M 


Class  V. — In  ot,  at. 

Achowit,  hard,  painfiil,  troublesome. 


Gunalachgat,  deep  (a  hole  in  the  eardi,  or  the 

canoe  is  deep) 
Tepalachgat,  deep  enough 

The  latter  of  these  two  words  is  formed  from 
iefn,  an  adverb,  which  means  enoi^/^,  the  for- 
mer from  g^ntu^  an  adjective,  Umg,  bodi  com- 
bined with  tooioA,  a  hole. 

Ayandamolquot,  gachtalquot,  it  is  to  be  wished. 
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Class  VI.— In  to. 


Chawachto,  dear  (it  is) 
Talawachto,  how  dear  is  it  ?  how  much  does  it 
cost? 

Apuawachto,  cheap,  from  apwU^  easy. 

'  Achgepchoa,  deaf. 


Tepawachto,  from  iefi^  enoucfaj  and  thMw 
waehto,  a  Just,  equitable  pnce,  it  is  not  too 
dear. 

Tangawachto,  cheap,  low  priced. 


Class  Vn.—In  i. 


Wuski,  new. 

Amangi,  great,  big,  huge 

AmangewaU,  (namessal),  the  fishes  are  large. 


Macheli,  m*chelit,  much,  many 
Machelook,  they  are  many 
Machelopannik,  they  were  many. 


Claw  Vm.—In  it,  ik,  et. 

Mequit,  mequik,  mHioequik,  bloody. 
Maechgilik,  m'chakgUik,  the  great,  the  big. 
Machtit,  bad  (it  is). 
Wiilit,good 


Wulittol,  they  are  good 
WuUttoop,  it  was  good. 

Alett,  rotten 

Alettot,  they  are  rotten. 


Machkalet,  they  are  rusty,  fitna  modUketi,  red. 


Waseleechen,  it  is  dear,  light. 
Tschitaniecfaen,  it  is  strong. 


Class  IX. — In  en. 

Waktschiechen,  the  road  is  crooked. 
Tsetschpiedien,  it  is  separated. 


Achewiechen,  strong,  spirituous :  as  for  instance, 
strong  Ue. 

Machkeleechen,  red. 

W^>eleechen,  white. 


Tenktschechen,  it  is  open  (say,  the  door). 
Tauwiechen,  it  is  open  (the  way  thitiher). 

Taci{ulechen,  joined  together 
Psacquiechen,  close  together. 

Pequiechen,  broken  to  pieces. 


Class  X. — In  en,  on,  um. 


Tacquatten,  froseo  (it  is) 

Tacquattenol,  the  potatoes,  fcc.  are  frozen 


IPret,  Sing,  Tacquattenop,  it  was  frozen 
Plw,  Taequattenopannil,  they  were  frozen 
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K'patten,  ft  is  fit»en  up  (the  rirer) 
K*patteDop,  it  was  frozen 
K'pattentachi,  it  wiU  be  frozen 
TacliitanatteD,  it  is  irozen  hard. 

Tepikeo,  it  ia  ape,  full  grown  (aty,  the  Indian 
con) 


Tepilcanool,  they  an  fidly  lipe,  fit  to  pick  (the 
beans,  peas,  &c.) 

Packenum»  dark. 

Nolhand,  to  be  lazy 
Sfing.  NolhandO,  he  is  lazy 
Pilar,  Nolhandowak,  they  are  lazy. 


Class  XJ.—In  in. 


INFINITnrE  MOOD.  • 
PKwalesiin,  to  be  rich 

PARTICIPLES. 

Singuiar. 
Pewalleflsit,  a  rich  person 

Phsral. 
PewaDeasitschik,  rich  persona 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Singular, 
N*pawa]e88in,  I  am  rich 
K'pawallsi,  thou  art  rich 
pawalessu,  he  is  rich 

Phural 
N'pawallsihumnieDa,  we  are  rich 
K'pawaUslhhuDimo,  ye  are  rich 
Pawallesowak,  tii^  are  rich 

PBSTERITB  TENSE. 

Singular, 
N'pawallesaihunip,  I  was  rich 
K'pawanesdhump,  thou  waat  rich 
Pawallesaop,  he  was  rich 

Plural, 
N'pawallaihummeDakup,  we  were  rich 
K'pawaltsihummoakup,  ye  were  rich 
Pawallsopannik,  they  were  rich 

FUTURE  TENSE. 

Singular, 
N^pawaOsitBch,  I  shall  be  rich 
K'pawallsitsch,  thou  shalt  be  rich 
Ptiwallessutsch,  he  shaU  be  rich 

Plural. 
N'pawallsihummenatsch,  we  shall  be  rich 
K'pawallsihhimotsch,  ye  shall  be  rich 
Pawallsowaktacb,  they  shall  be  rich 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular, 
PawaUesail,  be  rich 

Phund. 
Pawalessik,  be  ye  rich 

The  remainder  foUowi  as  in   th6  ordinary 
verbs: 

EXMiPLE, 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sitigular. 
Pawallsiyane,  if  or  when  I  am  rich 
KVawallsiyane,  if  or  when  t|iou  art  rich 
Pawallessite,  if  or  when  he  is  rich 

Plural. 
Pawallinyenke,  if  or  when  we  are  rich 
Pawallsiyeque,  if  or  when  ye  are  rich 
Pawallessichtite,  if  or  when  they  are  rich 

The  Preterite  and  Future  as  has  been  shewn 
in  the  verbs. 

Thence  comes  further — 
Pawallessohen,  to  make  one  rich 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  rBNSS. 

Singular. 
N'pawallsohalgrun,  he  makes  me  rich 
K'pawallsohaleun,  he  makes  ^ee  ridi 
Pawallsohalgol,  he  makes  him  rich 

Plural. 
Pawallsohalguna,  he  makes  us  rich 
K'pawallsohalguwa,  he  makes  you  rich 
Pawailsohalawak,  he  makes  them  rich. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Wulelensin,  to  be  proud,  haughty,  high  minded 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRXBENT  TBirSB. 

Singular. 
NuJelenfli,  I  am  proud 
Kulelensi,  thou  art  proud 
.  Wulelensu,  be  u  proud 

Plural, 
Widelensihuminena,  we  are  proud 
Kulelensihummo,  ye  are  proud 
Wulelensowak,  they  are  proud. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Tschitaneasin,  to  be  strong 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
PBBssirr  TSirsE. 

Singular, 
N'tschitanessi,  I  am  ttroDg 
K'tschitaaessi,  thou  art  strong 
Tachitandteu,  he  is  strong 

PBBTBRITB  TBITSB. 

Singular. 
N'tsdiltanessifaump,  I  was  strong 
K'tschitanessihump,  thou  wast  strong 
Tschitaneasopy  he  was  strong. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Schazin,to  be  avaricious 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

P^BBEKT  TENBB. 

Singular, 
N^schaxi,  I  am  avaricious 
K'schazi,  thou  art  avaricious 
Schaxu,  be  is  avaricious 

Plural, 
Scbaxihummena,  we  are  avaricious 
Schaxihhumo,  ye  are  avaricious 
Schazowak,  they  are  avaricious. 

Ktemazin,  gettemazin,  to  be  poor,  miserable. 

Soopsin,  to  be  bare,  naked 
Soophalan,  to  make  one  bare,  naked. 

Poochpsin,  to  be  weakly. 


Adverbs  qualify  the  verb  as  adjectives  qualify  the  substantive.  They 
are  the  adjective  of  the  verb.  Hence  adjectives  proper  are  not  unfre* 
quently  used  in  an  adverbial  sense,  as  when  we  say  in  English  he  works 
hard.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  Delaware  where  the  same  word  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb. 

In  the  following  examples  the  adverbs  are  divided  into  classes  for  the 
facility  of  the  student*. 


*  JVbfe  hy  the  2Vans2at9r.— This  short  heading  is  not  in  the  text;  but  the  division  uito 
classes  has  been  made  by  the  Author.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  words  which  he  includes  in  his 
lists  are  not  properly  adverlM,  according  to  our  notions  of  grammar;  but  it  has  not  been  thouppht 
proper  to  omit  or  transpose  them,  as  the  Author  perhapa  had  reasons  for  placing  them  here,  which 
the  Translator  will  not  undertake  to  judge  of. 
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ADVERBS. 


These  are  of  four  kinds ; 
Locum. 

1.  Loci. 


I.— Of  Place. 
1.  Loci;  2.  Be  Loco;  3.  Ad  Locum;  4.  Per 


Yirn,  hece 

Icku,  um,  there 

Nftime  taDi,  even  there 

Undachqui,  this  or  that  way 

Palliwi,  elsewhere 

Allaiiii»allainiyey,  hi  there 

AllamuDque,  uchtseheguniiue,  within 

Wochgitschik,  wochkunk,  above,  at  die  top 

Wewundachqui,  on  both  rides 

Ta  ?  tani  ?  where  ? 

Ta  undachqui  ?  when  abouti  ? 

Taktani,  be  it  who  it  may 

Wenni  ta  li,  every  where 

Kotsciiemunk,  without,  abroad 

Matta  ta,  nowhere. 

Eqoiwi  (haddm;),  under  (the  ground) 

LI,  to,  to  the,  thither 

Nada,  yonder,  to 

Peschot,  pesdiotschi,  peechuwit,  near 

Wulik,  yonder 

Yawl,  on  one  ride. 

2.  JDe  loeo, 

YttwuntBchi,  fiom  hence,  is  used  also  for  there- 
fore 

leka  untschi,  nanne  untschi,  na  untschiyeg, 
fromthenee 


Ta  untschi  ?  where  from  ? 
Wemi  la  untschi,  from  every  where 
PalU  untschi,  from  somewhere  else 
Takta  untschi,  from  somewhere 
Wahhelemat,  &r 
Gochpiwi,  tNuxk  the  water. 

S.  M  locum, 
Yu  undachqui,  yuchuaU,  hither 
Ickali,  thither 
Enda,  whither 

Pftlli  undachoui  ?  whither  else  ? 
Nanne  undachqui  ?  towards  where  i 
WteUenuhawannink  II,  towards  the  risht  hand 
Lennahawannink  li,  towards  the  right,  to  the 


KotscCemunk,  out  of  doors,  out  of  this  place 
Wapahamink,  backwards,  behind 
Pennasriechen.  where  the  road  goes  slanting 

downahiU 
Menanschiwonink,  to  the  left. 

4.  Per  loeum, 
Yun  (m'tamen)  through  here 
Nanne  taOi  (pomlechen  aney)*,  through  then, 

that  way 
Scfaachachffeu,  straight  along 
Schachgiedien,  elendechen,  along  the  road. 


IL— 0/  Time. 


Yucke,  now,  presently 
Yucke  (gischquik)  to  day 
GigisdM^k,  this  day  past 
Ulaque,  yesterday 
Wulaquike,  last  night 
Wulacaniwi,  in  the  evening 
Nlschokunackat,  two  ni^^ts  ago 
Wapange,  alappa,  to  morrow 
Sedpok,  ayapawe,  to  morrow  morning 
Wuiakn,  evening  (in  the) 


Pachhacqueke,  at  noon 

Tachpachlhilla,  In  the  afternoon 

Tgauwitti,  tgauwiwi,  slowly 

Abtschi,  ngemewi,  yanewi,  alwi^ 

Lappi,  agam 

Abtschi,  likhiqui,  at  aQ  times 

Likhiqui,  about  the  time 

Yucke  likhiqui,  about  the  present  time 

Gunigiseheek,  daily 

Loainissowe,  lately 


*  JSToU  by  ihe  ISrantlator.'-Ponneehen,  from  ponUs$mt  to  walk,  and  aney,  a  road,  a  walking 
oad,  a  path.    The  Author  here  gives  his  explanation  in  Delaware,  probably  by  inadvertence. 

TOL.  III. 8N 
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Wuski,  a  little  while  ago  (thia  day) 

Wuaken,  latterly 

GiDtBch,  gentMh,  gintsch  linitti,  a  Httle  while 

ago* 
Pecho,  soon 
Pecho  linitti,  in  a  little 
Loamoe,  long  ago 
Wtenk,  afterwards 
Wtenkuntachi,  thereupon 
Elemolninak,  one  of  tnese  days 
Elemi  gendowoacan,  this  week 
Elemi  kechocunak,  in  a  few  daya 
Metochimi,  soon 
Schawl,  immediately,  directly 
Tschinge,  when 
Esquo,  esquota,  nelema,  nelemago,  nelemala, 

not  yet 


Aschite,  then 

Yabtschi,  quayaqui,  yet 

Haschi,  ever,  at  any  time 

Atta  haschi,  ikaschi,  never 

Tscbigantschi,  likhiqui,  as  soon  as 

Tamae  keecihen,  sometimes,  now  and  then 

Tatamse,  aoietBehimi,  often 

Eldqui  ametschimi,  so  often 

HiUeu,  commonly 

N*dauwat,  rarehr,  seldom 

Amiga,  long,  a  long  time 

Petschi,  until 

Yucke  petschi,  'til  now 

Anena,  anenawi,  by  little  and  UtHe,  by  degrees. 


Mvwat,  only  one 
Nekti,  the  only  one 


IIL^O/Jfumber. 


I  Whence  nukti,  once  more 
Mamayauch^id,  each  one. 


IV.— (y  Quaniiiy. 


MeeheeUf  mecheltol,  much 
Mecheelok,  many 
Mechelgik,  a  great  many 
Mechelit,  mnch  (appliea  to 
Husca,  very 

Husca  medieli,  reiy  much 
Alkmiwl,  more 
Wsami,  too  much 
Tepi,  enough 
Tatehittu,  tatchen,  Ktfle 
Keechitti,  a  little 
Alende,  some 
Ta  keeche,  some,  a  little 
Wiacld,  in  abundance 


<n^f^iff^i^j»  thingi) 


Crunalachkat  deep,  (gpeaking  of  a  hole, 

&e.) 
Chitqueu,  deep  water 
l^Tchaquiedien,  high  water  (when  it  is 

with  rains) 
Guneu,  Ions 
Achganeu,  broad 
Cobachean,  thick 
Taquetto,  ^ort 
Sapgettu,  tangitti,  small,  litde 
Wschappan,  waskeyek,  thin 
Mayauchsu,  mauchsu,  a  person,  one 
Happi,  with  it,  in  the  bargain. 


V.~0/  qualUy. 


linaqnot,  elinaquot,  elgiqui,  so,  so  as 
N'delgiqui,  so  as  1 
K'ddciqui,  so  as  then 
Wde^qui,  so  as  he 


Pallllinaquot«  odierwise 

Wulit,  wulinaquot,  well,  good 

AUowiwi  wulit,  better 

Elewiwulik  mayawi  wulit,  best,  the  best 


*  Abte  by  the  TVniulator.— There  are  undoubtedly  shades  of  difference  between  .these  Tarious 
expressions,  but  the  Author  has  not  explained  them,  except  in  the  instance  of  umski,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  space  of  a  day, 
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Httska  wulit,  very  well,  very  good 

Machtit,  machtitso,  ill,  bad 

Apuat,  easy,  easily  (some  woik  to  be  done) 

Langan,  li^t,  not  heavy  (speaking  of  weight) 

Kiiuequon,  bard,  hardly 

Lilchpin,  diligent  (is  a  verb) 

Winn,  fain,  willingly 

Nawlngi)  f  fain  (would,  &c.) 

Kuwingi,  thou  fiiin  wouldst 

Wawiugi,  he  fiiin  would 

WulisBo,  handsome  (is  a  veib) 

Lippoe,  loppoe,  wisely 

Mayawi,  right,  rightly 

Schachach^u,  ^ht,  exact,  owrect 

Wosgeu,  thin 

SchachachgieGben,  straight  way 

Nutschque,  in  vain 

Sebachachki,  certain,  certainly 

Leu,  true 

Lennowinaquot,  manfully 


Bkimi,  secretly 
Moscblwi,  clearly,  openly 
Leppi,  over  again 
Wiamochki,  among  each  other 
Mesitscheyen,  wholly,  entirely 
Nischeleney,  twofold 
Nacheleney,  threefold 
Neweleney,  fourfold 
Cheveleleney,  manifold 
Tschttanek,  fast,  strons 
Schawl,  immediately,  directly 
Miechaninaquot,  shameful 
Temiki,  something,  be  it  wlttt  k  i 
Temiki  koecu,  something 
Vawl,  on  one  side 
Welsid,  the  best  (.SSii^.) 
Welsitschik,  the  best  {Phur,) 
Moschachgen,  clear,  not  turbid 
Moschpecat,  dear  water. 


YL— Of  IfUerrogatian. 


Oachane,  whether,  if 

Quatsch,  why 

Quatsch  eet,  why  perhaps 

Keen  untschi,  for  what  reason  or  cause  ? 

Quatsch  atta,  why  not? 

Ta  wo,  ta  undachqui,  towards  where  ? 

La  untBchi,  whence,  wherefrom  ? 

Tchinge,  when? 


Tschingetscfa  (in  the  future) 
Ta  likhiqui,  at  what  time  ? 
Ta  schacki,  how  long  ? 
Ta  ne  Uecken,  how  is  it  ? 
Ta  linaquot,  what  is  it  like  ? 
Koen  e^t,  what  may  it  be  ? 
Ta  hatsch  (leu,  how  wUl  it  be  ?) 


Ylh— Of  SifnUUude. 


Elgiqui,  as,  like  as 
N'delgiqui,  I  am  like 
K'delgiqui,  thou  art  like 


Wdelgiqui,  heislike 
Biallachscfae,  like  unto. 


Yllh— Of  Ccmpariaon. 


AHowiwi,  more 
Tschitsch,  still  more 


{EHnaquo,  Bnaquot,  as  this,  that,  or  the  other 
Tpisqui,  ezactfy  so. 


IX.— Of  Extension. 


Hnsca,  huscateek,  veiy,  veiy  much  so 
Wtellgiqui,  so  much  so 
Elgiqui,  as  much  so 
Tschitsch,  yet,  still 


Quayaqui,  yabtschi,  yet 
Ikal&si,  still  further,  still  mora 
Fakantschi,  fully,  entirely. 
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Tgauwita,  by  Utde  and  Uttle 
Gachti,  almott,  neariy 
Koechitti,  ft  little 


X. — Of  IKminii/iofi. 


i  Ifingachsa,  a  fittla  better 

Schuk,  only 
I  Schnk  attft,  but  not,  only  not. 


Oohan,  kaliellft,  woftk,yee 
Biflchik,  yea  indeed 
KitBchiwi  (lea)  certainly,  troly 
Kitachikele,  yes  it  to  true 


XL— Cy  AjfitmAwKi. 


Nanne  lea,  it  ia  certainly  tme 
Schachacki,  oertainly 
Huacateek,  eertalnly  tnie. 


Xn— 0/  Negation,  PrMbUion. 


Mattft,fttta,'ta,no,not 
Atteam,'Uam,notata]l 
Atta  haachi,  no,  never 
Katachi,  let  it  alone,  don't  do  diia 
llatta  tani,  inno  way 


Attaco,  by  no  means 

Ponito,  let  it  alone  (this  is  a  veib) 

Atta  ibaachi,  not  at  aU 

Atta  ilewi,  not  at  all  trae. 


Pit,  piteet,  eet,  perhaps,  may  be 

Na  eet,  peiliaps 

Taneek,  peibaps  I  don't  know 


XIII.— (yDoii5^ 


Tkkteni,  peibapt 
where. 


some  wlieie,  I  don't  know 


XIV.— Q/*  DemoMtraiion. 


8che,  Sebela,  see  there !  (a  verb) 
ScbepeUa,  see  there!  (a  yeib) 
Penna,lo^ael,seethoa  (ayerb) 


Loqqeek,  see  ye  (a  yerb) 
EUnaquot,  also,  likewise 
Elgiqui,  like  that. 


KHichiwi  (lea)  traly 


XV,— (y  AsHioeratum. 

I  Schachachki  (leo),  certainly  trae. 


Na  schacfaki,  so  &r 
Na  yu  pitschi,  to  here 


Xyi.— Of  Restriction. 


I  Nachgiechen,  contrary,  against 
I  Psac^iieehen,  dose  to  each  other. 
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XYIL— Of  Desire. 

Jukella,  ah !  that  (it  were  bo)  |  Ayema,  if,  If  only  (it  were  bo). 


XVIIL— 0/  Exhortation. 


GatUti»  ( Sing.)  well !  aUom  I  I 

Gattatook,  ( Plur. )  well !  allons  ! 

WischekiU)  {Sin^.)  on,  briskly,  go  on  with  your  | 


work   carefuDy,  attentively.— WlaehikBik, 
WiBchiki,  {Piur.) 


Tpettawe,  all  together 
Tachquiwi,  together 
Nechoha,  idone 
N*gutteli,  singly 


XIX.— Of  Collection  and  Separation. 

N*giittelenevachgat,  a  singie  one 
Limi,  secretly 
Tspiwi,  tspat,  separately 
MflLfnini,  asBembled. 


Schuk,  Schukend,  onl^ 
Tspat,  strange,  unusual 
PiU,  another 


XX.— Of  Exclusion. 


I  lliCguipiti,  otherwise 
Palliwi,  elsewhere. 


XXL— O/  Order. 


Nigani,  n*hitam,  netamiechink,  first,  in  the  first 

place 
Nischiok,  in  the  second  place 
Lappi,  again,  once  more 


Nechink,  the  third  time 

Wtenk  untschi,  thereupon,  afterwards 

Ickalln,  further 

Wtenk,  lastly,  at  last 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ADVERBS. 


A. 

Amiga,  long 

Awossi,  Awossiyey,  beyond,  over,  the  other  side 
Atta,  no 

Allaffiunk,allamunque,  allami,  allameyey,  there- 
in, in  there 
Alende,  some 

Alendemiyeek,  some  of  you 
Alendemiyenk,  some  of  us 
Alendeyuwak,  some  of  them 
Apitschi,  by  and  by 

voi#.  III.— 8  o 


Abtschi,  always 

Abtschi  likbicqui,  at  all  thnes 

Auween,  who,  somebody 

Atta  keeku,  notlUng 

Annawi,  anenawl,  by  little  and  little 

Ametschimi,  often 

Alacqui,  'tis  pity 

Ank,  when  (a  conditional  conjunction  suffixed 

to  verbs) 
Attago,  no,  by  no  i 
Attach,  moreover 
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Alappa,  to  morrow 

Awoid,  over  there,  the  other  aide 

Awossake,  behind  the  house 

Awosaenachk,  (hat  side  of  the  house 

Awoasachtenne,  oyer  the  hill,  over  there 

Alod,  there,  yet 

Atta  haschi,  never 

Atta  auween,  no  body 

Auweeni,  who  is  it  ? 

Auweenilc,  who  are  they  ? 

Achgameu,  over  againat 

Achpani,  about. 

B. 
Biflchi,  biachik,  yes,  wiDingiy . 

C. 

Chuppecat,  deep,  high  water 
C^itqueu,  deep  water 
Chweli,  much 
ChweliC,  much  (water,  meal). 

E. 
Eschiwi,  through 
Elemameek,  every  where 
Eet,  perhaps 
Endchen,  so  often  as 
Endchi,  so  much  as 
Endchiyenk,  as  much  as  we  have 
Endchiyeek,  as  much  as  ye  have 
Endchichtit,  as  much  as  they  have 
Esquo,  esquota,  not  yet 
Elgiqui,  so  as,  fike 
ElHwhUe 

Eligischquik,  to  day 
Ehelikhicqui,  at  which  time 
Ekee,  ay! 
Ekayah,  ay!  ay! 
Es,  yet 
Ettwi,  both 

Elemiechink,  long  (on  Ae  way)  ' 
Elinquechin,  before  me,  before  my  eyes 
Elinquechinan,  before  thee,  before  thy  eyes 
EUnquechink,  t>efore  him,  before  his  eyes 
Elinquechinink,  before  us,  before  our  eyes 
Elinquechinod[,  before  you,  before  your  eyes 
Elinquechenhittit»  before  them,  before  their  eyes 
Enda,  where 
Equiwi,  under. 

G. 

Gamunk,  over  there,  over  the  water 

Gohan,  yes 

Gachti,  almofit,  close  by 

Gintsch,  ^schene,  if 

Gintsch  hnitti,  directlv,  presently 

Gunaweke,  yet  a  while 


Giechgi,  near,  by 

Gatti,  gachti,  gasachti,  near,  almoet 

Gunih,  a  long  while 

Gopene,  about,  thereabouts 

Gahan,  shallow  (water). 


Husca,  much 
Huscateek,  very  much 
Hackung,  above 
Hacking,  under 
Haachi,  ever,  at  any  time. 


IckaU,  fl[aU,  thither 
lekatalli,  there,  over  there 
Icka,  there 

IckaUtti,  a  litae  way  &rther 
111,  though. 


Kitschiwi,  certainly 

Kebella,  yes 

Kotschemund,  out 

Ktschimine,  as  soon  as 

Keeku,  something 

N'telli,  that  I ! 

K'telli,  that  thou! 

W'telU,thathe! 

Keechitti,  a  little 

Keechi,  keecha,  how  much  P 

Kechoak,  kechowak,  bow  many  of  them?  (speak- 
ing of  persons) 

Keechennol,  how  many  of  them  ?  (speaking  of 
inanimate  things) 

Keechihhimo,  how  many  of  you  ? 

Keechihhena,  how  many  of  us  ? 

Katschi,  no,  no,  let  it  alone 

Keeku  wuntschi,  why  ? 

Kimi,  secretly. 


Lappi,  again 
Likhicqui,  as,  so  as 
Likhicquiechen,  so  as 
Li,  to  (some  place) 
Lawat,  long  aco 
Lannitti,  a  UtUe  while 
Linaquot,  as,  like 

Linaquachtop,  {PreL)  it  was  so,  like 
Linaqnachtool,  tb^  are  hke  (speaking  of  inani- 
mate things) 
Lelawi,  half  way 
Luqui,  atthis  time. 
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Matta»  mattago,  no 

Miquit  fkr,  iu  off 

Miqui  paUiwi,  quite  different 

Menewi,  in  a  particular  place 

Metschi,  already 

Metschimi,  soon,  presently 

Ma,  there,  there  it  is 

Mayawi,  alone,  simple,  right 

Mayauchsu,  mauchsu,  one  alone 

Mayawat,  mawat,  one,  only  one  (of  inanimate 

things) 
Mingachsu,  better 
Mallachsche,  as  if,  as  it  were 
Mechinsui,  large,  big 
Meyauc^sit,  one  alone 
Megungi,  porely,  quite  alone 
Memayauchsiyenk,  each  of  us 
Mekeniechink,  on  earth. 

N. 
Nischogunakat,  two  vifAkia  (days)  ago 
Nischogunakhacke,  wiUiin  two  days 
Nis8ahwi,bv  night 
Nachpi,  with 

N'hittami,  nigani,  at  first,  the  first 
Nechoha,  alone 

Nihillatschi,  self,  one's  own  penon 
Nado,  therein 

N'gemeewi,  always,  constandy 
N'telli,  I  (do,  say,  lie.)  thus  0r  so 
K'teUi,  thou  dost  thus  or  so 
Wtelli,  he  does  thus  or  so 
Newentschi,  therefore 
Na  tchi,  so  much 

Nail  ne  tchi,  it  is  so  much,  that  is  all 
Nanne  untschi,  from  thence 
Na^wena,  thereupon,  after 
Nagayeek,  by  and  by 
Nagewitti,  in  a  little  while 
Nutschque,  in  vain 
Nahik,  under  the  water 
Nahiwi,  above  the  water 
Nutchen,  nolltchen,  that  is  all 
Nutschi,  at  the  begmning 
Ndauwat,  rare,  rarely 
Nelema,  nelemata,  nelemago,  not-yet 
Netami,  the  first 
N'hittami,  at  first 
Netamieechen,  the  first 
Nallahik,  nallahiwi,  the  water  here  above 
Nekti,  the  only  one,  single 
Nahanne,  so,  so  it  is 
N*titechta,  n'titechquo,  then,  while. 


Pechot,  soon 
Pechuwat,  pechuwiwi,  n 
Pechotschi,  much  more 


Petschi,  'til  theie,  so  &r 
PalHwi,  elsewhere 
Peki,  perhaps  then 
Pit,  pitut,  perhaps 
Packantschi,  fully,  enough 
Poquewi,  straight  way,^rect]y 
Pili,  other,  another 
Pili  keeku,  something  else 
Pili  auween,  somebody  else 
Pemmi,  as  far  as 
Pachsiwi,  iialf,  the  half 
Pitschi,  unwilUngly. 


Quatsch,  why? 
Quatscheet,  why  perhaps  ? 
Quonna,  however,  nevertheless 
Quonnagetsch,  it  wiU  be  indifferent 
Quayaqui,  yet,  yet  more 
Quin,  long 
Quenek,  short. 

S. 
Savewi,  at  first 
Schawl,  immediately 
Schi,  schita,  or 
Shacki,  so  fiu*  as 
Seki,  so  long 
Schuk,  only,  but 
Schukand,'Dut  then 
Sedpok,  to  morrow  mofonig 
Schepage,  (Pre*.)  this  day  eariy 
Scbigi,  pretty 
Sche,  schela,  see  there 
Schingi,  unwillingly 
N'schingi,  I  (do  it)  unwiHfaigly 
K'schingi,  thou  dost  it  unwimngly 
W'schingi,  he  does  it  unwilUngly 
Schachachki,  certainly 
Schachachgdc,  just  so. 

T. 

Tschigantschi,  full,  enough,  aU 

Tangkti,  small,  little 

Taquetto,  tangetto,  short 

Tachtachean,  thick,  steep  (a  hfll) 

Tachquiwi,  together 

Tetauwiwi,  between 

Tepi,  enoueh 

Teroiki,  a  &g]e  one  (thing) 

Temikikeeku,  a  single  thing 

Tschmge?  when? 

Ta?  where? 

Tatalli?  whitherwards? 

Tani?  how? 

Ta  elgi<]ui  ?  how  soon  ? 

Tpisqui,just8o 

Tawonni,  although 

Tamse,  sometimes 

Tachtamse,  now  and  then,  often 
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Ta  tcben  ?  how  many  ?  (inaoimate) 

Tatchittu,  little 

Ta  haschi,  never 

Taat^asif 

Tackan,  another 

Takeet,  perhaps  I  don't  know 

Taktani»  I  donH  know  well 

Tschetschpi,  tschetscbpat,  diflforently 

Thagitti,  a  little  while 

Tpittawe,  altogether 

Tachitsch,  once  more 

TalU,  there 

Tatchendo,  very  little 

Tgauwitti,  by  tittle  and  little. 

U. 

Untschi,  of,  by,  therefore 
Undach,  here,  this  way 
ITndach  tttti,  a  little  this  way 
ITndachgameu,  this  side  the  water 
Undachqm,  hidier. 

W. 

Wapange,  to  morrow 

Wulaque,  yesterday 

Wulaquike,  tfiis  evenkig 

Welaquike,  last  evening 

Wulaguniwi,  m  the  evening 

Wak,  and,  also 

Wtenk,  at  last,  the  last 

Wtenk  untschi,  thereon,  thereafter 

Weeski,  sometime  to  day 

Wiechgawotschi,  mieipectedly 

Wottalauwin,  wotsche  anenk,  by  the  way 

Wotschi,  near  by 

Wiemochki,  among  each  other 

Wemi,aU 


Wemi  auween,  every  man 
Wentschi,  therefore,  for  this  reason 
Witscbl,  with,  at  the  same  time 
Wtscheyunque,  within 
Wsami,  wsamiechen,  too  much 
Wulamoe,  long  ago 
Wulamissowe,  a  little  while  ago 
WuU,  there 
Wingi,  willingly 

N'wingi,  I  wiUindy 

K'wingi,  thou willingly 


Wawind,  he  - 


-willingly 


Wocheitschik,  up  there,  above 
Wiacki,  wiackat,  enou^  and  to  spare 
WuntHchi,  of,  on  account  of 
Wtellgiqui,  likewise 
Wiwuntschi,  before  this 
Wiwuntschkamik,  veiy  long  ago. 

Y. 

Yucke,  now 

Yucke  gischquik,  to  day 

Yun,  yutalli,  yuntalli,  here,  there 

Yucke  untschi,  here 

Yucke  likhicqui,  to  this  time 

Yucke  petschi,  'til  now 

Yanewi,  always 

Yuch,  yuchnook,  well !  aU0n$ 

Yuwuntschi,  from  hence 

Yulak,  there 

Yukella,  O !  that  (it  were  so) 

Yuketeek,  (Ptor.)  O!  that  it  (Aose  tWngs) 

were  so 
Yapewi,  on  the  river  bank 
Yapeecben,  along  the  bank 
Yabtschi,  yet. 


ADVERBIAL  VERBS, 

OR,  VERBS  FORMED  FROM  ADVERBS. 


I.— From  Schingi,  umoiUingly. 


Saungelendam,  I  dislike,  it  is  against  my  will 

or  my  inclination 
N'schingelendam,  it  goes  against  the  grain,  I 

hate  it 
K'schingelendam,  thou  hatest  it 
W'schingelendam,  he  hatee  it 
Schinginamen,  to  hate  something 
Schingattam,  to  be  unwilling  about  something 
Schingalan,  to  hate  a  person 


Schingsittam,  to  hear  something  with  displea- 
sure 
Schingoochwen,  to  go  somewhere  unwillingly 
Schingachpin,  to  be  somewhere  unwillingly 
Schingimikemossin,  to  work  unwillingly 
Schinghakiheen,  to  plant  unwillingly 
Schingiglisiam,  to  hear  unwilliDgly 
Schhigtschenanoen,  to  hate  something  to  eicess, 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  something. 
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II. — From  Wingi,  wiUmgly. 


Wingftittaio,  to  bear  somebody  wiUin^y 
Winginamen,  to  be  pleased  with 
WiDgachpin,  to  t>e  wUlingly  somewhere 
Wingoochweo,  to  go  wilUngly  somewhere 
Wingipendam,  to  hear  (something)  wilfingly 
Wisgallawin,  to  hunt  willingly 


WingilauchsiD,  to  live  willin^y  in  a  particulai 
manner 

Wnigelendam,  to  love  or  be  pleased  with  some- 
thing 

Wingelawemen,  to  do  a  pleasure 

Wingelawossi,  you  have  a  good  fire. 


III. — From  Eschiwiy  through. 

Eschoochwen,  to  go,  pass  through  |  Eschoochwalan,  to  help  or  cany  one  through 

Eschoochweyu  petschindehenk,   it  penetrates  I  Eschoochwalukgun, he  has  brought  me  through, 
through  the  heart  | 


IV. — From  Gunih,  Umg. 


Gunelendam,  to  thmk  one  long 
Gunagen,  to  stay  out  long 
Gunaquot,  it  is  long 


Gunaxin,  to  be  long,  tall  of  stature 
Guoaquachtol,  they  are  long  (the  fidies). 


V.-T-From  Lappi»  again. 

Lappilenin,  to  come  again  toeether  t  Laphachken,  to  replant 

Laphatton,  to  restore  something  to  its  former  I  Lappiechsin»  to  repeat  somefliiDg  over. 


VI. — From  Mayawi,  right. 

Ifayawiechton,  to  do  something  right,  as  it  |  Mayawihilleu,  it  is  well  as  it  is 

ought  to  be  I  Mayawelendam,  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  mind. 


VII. — From  Mayauchsu,  9ingU. 

Mayauchsuwl  (Mj.),  of  one  mind,  united  i  Mayaudisohen,  to  make  of  dne  mfaid. 

ICayauchsuwin,  to  be  of  one  mind  | 


VIII. — From  Nipahwi,  hy  night. 

Nipawoochwen,  to  go,  travel  by  night. 

VOIi.  III. — 3  P 
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'IX.*^jFVom  Pechawat,  near. 

PiocliiiweleDdam>  to  tUnk  one's  felf  near  |  PechuvvOihillMi,  tiie  time  is  near. 


X. — From  Nechoha,  alone. 

tobe 
Nechoocbwen,  to  go,  travel  alone 


Nechobanne,  nechohaiennm,  to  be  alone  I  Necbobeteu,  tbe  house  is  empty. 


XI.— l^Vwn  Nekti,  the  only  one. 

Nektflenin,  to  be  quite  alone  (somewhere). 


XIL^-fVom  Nahik  or  Nahiwi,  dotim,  helow. 

Nahimen,  to  go  down  the  water  < river,  creek)    I  Nahimenke,  if  or  when  we  go  down 
NahihiUeen,  to  sail  down  the  wator  |  Nahoochwen,  to  go  down  or  below. 


XIIL— JVom  N'gHtti,  one. 

N'gutdtohin,  to  be  one,  to  agree. 


XIV. — From  Nallahik,  above  (the  water). 

Nallahhemen,  to  safl  up  (die  water,  river)  |  NalUhoochwent  to  go»up  (the  wator,  river). 


XV. — From  Petschi,  untily  unto. 


Petschihilleu,  he  is  cominj; 
Petscholtin,  ^ey  are  commg 
Petschimuin,  to  escape  to 
Pet^>an,  die  day  breaks,  it  dawns 
Petiflgauwan,  to  hunt  or  drive  beasti  to 
Petauchshi,  to  live  Ufl  now,  to  tiiis  day 


Petaouiecheu,  the  water  has  risen  up  to  him 
Petacbdonamen,  to  come  to  seek  something 
Peteuchtummen,  to  come  weeping 
Petschitchen,  to  press  so  far 
Atta  auwen  petsehitchewi,  no  body  can  think  so 
fiur. 


XVL— PVom  Paqhsiwi,  haif. 
Pachsenummen,  to  divide  equally  in  two  parts. 
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XVIL— JFVom  Shacki,  80  far,  so  long. 

Shackooehwen,  to  go  so  &r  off  and  no  further. 


XVIII. — ^fVom  Palliwi,  otherwise. 


PalUBsaii,  to  do  wrong 
PalUaan,  to  go  away 
PalUaal,  eo  away  {Imper.) 
PaUatscblmain,  to  speak  odierwise  than   the 
tnitfa 


PaUiwochwen,  to  eo  elsewhere 
PaHanummen,  paliileneiDen,  to  do  <w  attempt 
something  wrong. 


XIX. — From  Schachachki,  certain. 


Schachaehgelendam^tobe  sure  of  a  thing 
Schaehachge&nemen,  to  make  straight  (what  is 

crookM) 
Sdiachachkoochwen,  to  go  straight,  follow  the 

straightway 


Schachachkatschimo,  to  say,  relate  the  trafh 
Sehachachkaptonen,  to  speak  the  exact  tiuthi 

tell  a  tnie  straight  story 
Schachachgapewin,  to  be  true,  conreet,  upiif^t. 


XX.— From  Tangitti,  smattj  little. 


Tangelendam,  tangitehen,  to  tUnk  little  of  one's  I  Tangelensoochwen,  to  walk  humbly 

self  I  TsmgenenBin,  to  vouchsafe,  condescMid 

T^ngelensin,  to  be  humUe  |  Tangawachto,  cheap* 


XXI. — From  Tepi,  enough. 


Tepihillen,  it  is  enourii 
Tepilawefcuin,  to  sati^  one 
Teplkeu,  it  is  ripe,  full  grown 


I  Tepawachto,  it  is  reasonable,  not  too  dear 
Tepilaweechgussin  {Pagawe)  to  be  satisfied j  to 
have  received  satisfaction. 


XXII. — From  T'pisgauwi,  jt«f  so. 

T'pisgauwiehton,  to  do  somelhhig  just  so  |  T'pisquihhilleu,  the  time  draws  near. 


XXIII.— IHrom  Tschetschpi,  d^ereni,  not  alike. 


Tschetschpihillen,  to  be  split  off,  separated  from  I  Tschetschpissm,  to  be  unlike, 
one  another 


T 
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XXIV. — From  Untschi,  Wuntschi,  or  Wentschi,  qf^from^  onaccount(^y 

for  the  sake  q^. 

Untschihilleu,  it  comes  from  somewhere  Wundanglen  to  do  Bomething,  for  the  nfce  of 
Undochwen,  to  g;o  somewhere  for  the  sake  or  something 

purpose  of  something  Wundaptonen,  to  speak  of  something 

Wundanunxin,  to  he  angiy  at  or  for  something  Wundelemuin,  to  boast  of  something 

WuDtschimen,  to  call  some  one  hither  Undauchain,  to  live  for  something. 
Wundchen,  the  wind  comes  from  thence 


XXY.—From  Wemi,  aU. 


Wemihilleu,  it  is  all  over 

Wemoltin,  wemoltowak,  they  aie  all  going  out, 

forth,  abroad 
Wemiten  (A|/Sn.)>  to  go  all  out 


Wemihawak,  they  have  made  an  end  of  them, 

they  are  all  destroyed 
Wemihawak  awessiwak,  they  have  destroyed 

all  the  ground. 


XXVI. — From  Wapange,  to  morrow. 


HTapanacheen,  good  morrow 
K'wapanacheen  hununo,  good  morrow  to  you 


Tamsa  matta  wapanachewi,   he  will  not  per- 
haps live  'til  to  morrow,  or  until  morning. 


XXVII. — From  Wulakik  or  Wulaku,  evening. 

Kulakween,  good  evening  |  Kulakween  hummo,  good  evening  to  you. 


XXVIII. — From  Gischi,  ready ^  done. 


Gischapan,  it  is  day,  it  is  day  lifht 

Gischiecheu,  it  is  ready,  done,  finished 

Gisclukin,  bom,  to  be  l>om 

Gischikheen,  to  make  a  house  ready,  put  a 
house  in  order 

Gischitoon,  to  make  something  ready 

Gischileu,  it  has  proved  true 

Giscbachpoanku,  the  bread  is  ready,  it  is  baked 

Gischach^nutasu,  it  is  concluded,  settied,  de- 
termined 

Gischalogen,  to  finish  a  work 


Gischaloge,  the  work  is  finished 
Giscbaclaheen,  ready  to  plant 
Gischatten,  it  is  there  ready 
Gischuwallen,  is  ready  packed,  ready  laden 
Gischeenachk,  the  fence  is  ready 
Gischamocholheu,  the  canoe  is  ready 
Gischitehen,  to  be  determined 
Gischenaxin,  to  be  ready,  prepared 
N'gischipenauweleadam,  I  have  considered  of 
it,  1  have  made  up  my  mind,  I  am  ready. 


XXIX.— JPVom  Machtit,  Machtitso,  bad. 


Matschiton,  to  spoil  something 
Mattoochwen,  to  travel  badly 
Machtatenamin,  machtatenamohen,  to  be  unfor- 
tunate 


Mattelendam,  to  be  uneasy,  troubled  in  mind 
Matteleman,  to  despise  one 
Mattachgeniman,  to  accuse  one 
Machtittonhen,  mattaptoonen,  to  abuse,  scold. 
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XXX.-^JVom  Pitschi,  accideniaUyy  by  chance. 


PitenummeD,  to  commit  a  mistake 
Pitaptooen,  to  blunder  in  speaking 
N'pitscbi,  I  blunder  accidentally 
K'pitschi,  thou  Mundereat  accidentally 


Pitflcbi,  he  Uunderi  accidentally 
N*pitBcbi  lisdn,  I  have  not  dona  it  wilfully  or 
deaignedly. 


XXXl.—From  Witschi,  withy  to  go  wUh. 

Witcp,  to  go  with  I  Witawendin,  to  work  together 

Witschinden,  to  put  on  with  bands  Witoschwen,  to  go  or  travel  with 

Witalogen,  to  work  with  (somebody)  |  Widhomen,  to  go  in  a  canoe  widi  (some  one). 


Prepositions  are  particles  which  are  placed  before  nouns  or  verbs, 
to  express  an  accessory  idea  in  connexion  with  them. 


EXAMPLES. 


Li,  Uwi,  to 

Tuppisgauwi,  tpisqui,  against,  over 

Yu  uttdach,  this  side 

Ta  pemi,  about 

Tetauwiwi,  between 

Eli,  because 

Pechotschl;  gieschgi,  near,  by,  dose  by 

Wtenk,  after,  at  last 

Untschi,  of,  by,  from 

Newentschi,  viecefore 


Yun,  here 

Yu  schacki,  so  far  as  hei« 

Yu  seki,  so  long 

SeU,  petschi,  until 

Techi,  quite* 

Techi  matU,  not  at  afl,  quite,  absolutely  not 

Pakantscha,  fully,  entirely 

Alike,  but,  for 

Ayema,  if,  ifonly. 


Prepositions  are  frequently  compounded  with  nouns  and  verbs,  as  in 
the  following  examples : — 

From  Wochgitschi,  abam,  on  the  top,  or  on  the  surface  of. 

Wochgidhackamique,  on  die  earth  |  Wochgitaque,  on  the  top  of  the  house. 


I<^  i**^!5lJ"T'''"*^r"™'>  ^^^  properly  an  adverb ;  but  the  Author  notunftequendy 
co^unds  the  diflerent  paito  of  speech,  which  Is  not  extraoixJinan;  in  a  language  in  whichtiSey  toS 
so  stAngely  mtermized.    Besides,  it  is  evident  he  intended  a  revisbg  of  lEsVork.  ^ 

VOL.  III.— -8  Q 
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IViNn  Lappi,  oganL 

ILappOeniD,  to 
UppiechMD,tofep«at. 


LapbittiMi,  to  fsitow,  rapteee  1  L^pileniD,  to  be  tgi^  togodMr 


From  Witschi,  with. 


WiCen,  to  go  with 
Witaehpio,  to  ttye,  dwell  with 
'  Witonqoun,  to  loilge  tc  one's  houie,  boird  #ith 
one 
WHMhiiigeii,  to  help,  (in  Germaa  mU  he^en) 
Witechendin,  to  help  one  another 


Wltalogen.  to  woik  witib 
WitetMhidolsin,  to  advise  with 
Witichimacbke,  to  put  on  with  hands 
Wipengen,  wipenditam,  to  lie,  sleep  with 
ther. 


From  Kimif  iecrMy. 

Kimizin,  to  go  sectetly  somewhere  I  Khninitlai,  to  make  some  one  escape  secrefly. 

irtfntn^hrfn,  Umochwen,  to  steal  away  pri- 
vately 


From  Untflchi,  4^^  therrfrom, 

tFndaptonen,  to  speak  thereof  |  Untschihillen,  to  come  from  somewhere 

Undochwen,  to  come  ftt  or  on  aceoimt  of  some- 1  Wundennmmen,  wimdelemuin,  to  flow  that  way. 
thing  I 


From  Awossi,  thai  side. 

Awossenachk,  tiiat  side  the  fence  I  Awosschakque,  that  side  the  stomp  or  the  tree. 

Awossakihakao,  that  side  the  plantation  I  Awossachtonne,  over  or  beyond  the  hill. 

Awoesenuppeque>  over  the  lake  | 
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JfH—^f  ConfiinctfotuB. 


CoNJDNCTioNs  are  of  different  sorts : — 
1.  Cbpuiatioe, 


Wak,  and^abo 

Schi,  8chitta»  or,  either 

Namie  wak,  as  also. 

2.  DUjuncHoe. 
Schak,  but 
Wak  atta,  nor,  neither. 

8.  CondUitmal. 
These  are  aeyerally  compounded  with   Che 
▼erbfl   active  and  pamve  in  the  Conjunctive 
Mood ;  they  are  one,  anvp,  anpanne,  when.  If; 
as,fcc. 

4.  Moerioikfe. 
Schuk,  but 

Ivabtachi,  yabtachi,  yet,  thou{^ 
Bbchi,  to  be  rare,  troe 
Auwiyewi,  yet 

6.  Coneeuioe, 
A,  am,  wen  indeed 
Quonna,  although 
Leke(av«b),tni6(itia*). 


6.  OoNiMlJee. 


N'titeschquo,  for 
Eli,  wentechi,  became 
N'tem,thatl 
K'telH,thataiott 
WteUi,  that  he. 

7.  Cofuhuide* 
Newentachi,  yuwuntschi,  therefore 
Nanne  wantachl,  nahanne  wentachi,  foe  this  i 

son 
Nanne  wuntacU,  ttiecefote. 

8.  (MtiMHee. 
Weak  lappi,  repeatedly,  again 
Ickalissi,  farther 

NaU,  at  laat 

Nan  wtenk,  hereafter 

Yucke  petschi,  'til  here,  *ttt  now. 


(ntebjections  are  particles,  sometimes  a  mere  exclamation  to  ezprew 
the  different  emotions  of  the  mind. 


1.  CfJoy,a$ 
Hoh !  htthiok !  yu!  ani9chik,quek. 

2.  CflMughter,a$ 
Ha!ha!he!he! 

8.  Cf  8arraWiU$ 

nkik!  iwi!  ihih!  auwik!  eUhl  kih! 


4.  CfMdignaiUmtm§ 

Sa,  gfaaam,  niakelettdam  (which  la  a  verb),  gls* 
aa,ekiaeh. 


5.  €f 
NitiA,  my  childt 


*  JVbfeftytike  3V<rii«laf<fr.^FVomtfiiaveiblsf<mnedfMfifieM<(aeA,Amen,aobelt  JVbfNM 
means  ttiia  or  that,  Uket$€h  la  the  adjective  verb  leke  In  the  future  tenae,  and  here  is  meant  fai  a 
potential  aenae,  may  tMa  or  that  be  true,  that  to  to  aay,  happen.  Thus  wCmeia,  in  Dehiware,  la  an 
adverb  in  the  future  tenae. 

t  JVbte  by  the  2>wiitator.--^<  My  UtOe  fHend,'' from  mlit,  fiiMd,  my  fiiend. 
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6.  (yCaUmg,a$ 
Hu !  yuhiih ! 

7.  OfJniwering,af 
Yu !  yo !  oh !  oho ! 

8.  Cf  ApprohaHon,  a$ 
Ehlehtkehellalgohanr 


9.  CfMmiration,a9 
Ekayah?  hoh!  quatKfaee!  ekee!  eUnh! 

10.  CfExehmationfaa 
Ohob,ho!  wo! 


coj^CLUDma  note  by  the  translator. 


T. 


HIS  Grammar  exhibits  a  language,  entirely  the  work  of  the  childreR 
of  nature,  unaided  by  our  arts  and  sciences,  and  what  is  most  remark- 
able, ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  Its  forms  are  rich,  regular,  and 
methodical,  closely  following  the  analogy  of  the  ideas  which  they  are 
intended  to  express;  compounded,  but  not  confused ;  occasionally  ellip- 
tical in  their  mode  of  expression ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  much  less  so  than  those  of  a  large  group  of  nations  on 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  Asia,  I  mean  the  Chinese  and  those  which  possess 
analogous  idioms.  The  terminations  of  their  verbs,  expressive  of  num- 
ber, person,  time,  and  other  modifications  of  action  and  passion,  while 
the^  are  richer  in  their  extension  than  those  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek, 
which  we  call  emphatically  the  kctmed  languages,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  on  a  similar  but  enlarged  model,  without  any  aid  than  that 
which  was  afforded  by  nature  operating  upon  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man.    To  what  cause  are  these  phenbmena  to  be  attributed  ? 

1  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  saying  that  this  question,  which  I  think 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  leads  immediately  to  that  of  the  origin 
of  the  variety  of  human  languages,  and  perhaps  of  language  itself,  has 
not  received,  either  in  America  or  Europe,  all  the  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. In  Europe,  an  idea  appears  generally  to  prevail,  that  the  gram-' 
matical  forms  of  languages  have  proceeded,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a 
very  great  degree,  from  the  operation  or  influence  of  the  art  of  writing, 
which  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  these  forms  have  been  produced  or 
essentially  mcSified  by  the  arts  of  cxMizoXion.  A  celebrated  French 
philologist,  to  whose  varied  talents  and  extensive  acquirements  no  man 
pays  a  more  willing  homage  than  myself,  M.  Abel  Remusat,  expresses 
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himself  thus  on  this  subject :  "  I  do  not  only  speak  of  those  forms,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  relations  of  words  and  the  mechanism 
of  which,  simple  or  complicated,  ingenious  or  confused,  attests  the  more 
or  less  successful  efforts  of  the  writers  who  first  gave  lawe  to  languaffe*". 

This  learned  author,  whose  exquisite  sense  and  sound  judgment  leave 
no  room  to  suppose  that  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  his  proposition  might 
be  contradicted,  appears  evidently  to  have  considered  it  as  one  of  those 
philological  axioms  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  universally  estab- 
lished that  no  one  even  thinks  of  calling  them  in  question.  And  so  it 
has  appeared  to  many  other  European  writers,  and  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
an  opinion  generally  received  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I. must  own  that 
to  me  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  facts  which  this  Grammar  exhibits, 
and  which  all  point  to  nature  and  not  to  art  as  the  source  from  whence 
have  proceeded  the  various  grammatical  forms  of  the  languages  of  men. 

I  have  not  room  to  develop  here  this  conclusion,  more  than  I  have  done 
incidentally  in  the  prefece ;  I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  point  it 
out  specifically  as  the  principal  result  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Grammar  will  produce.  It  appears  to  me  that  after  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  work  and  a  comparison  of  this  language  with  those  of 
civilized  nations,  the  mind  must  be  necessarily  drawn  to  the  followmg 
inferences : 

1.  That  the  grammatical  forms  of  a  language  constitute  what  may  be 
ealled  its  organization. 

2.  That  this  organization  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of  civilization 
or  its  arts. 

3.  That  the  arts  of  civilization  may  cuUiviUe,  and  by  that  means  poliah 
a  language  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  can  no  more  alter  its  organization, 
than  the  art  of  the  gardener  can  change  that  of  an  omoti  or  s.  potato. 

4.  That  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  result  of  the  pride  of  civilized  men ; 
a  passion  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  that  exists  to 
the  investigation  of  truth. 

In  thus  expressing  mv  opinion  with  all  the  clearness  and  precision 
that  I  am  capable  of,  i  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  establish  these 
propositions  as  axioms ;  but  merely  to  submit  them  as  questions  to  the 
mvestigation  of  the  learned,  if  they  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion to  which  it  appears  that  the  subject  entitles  them.  That  new  facts,  or 
facts  already  known  in  part,  but  now  more  clearly  made  apparent,  should 

froduce  new  opinions  is  what  may  naturallv  be  expected,  and  he  will  be, 
hope,  acquitted  of  presumption,  who  simpler  expresses  his  sentiments  on 
this  new  subject,  without  any  other  pretension  than  that  of  eliciting  the 

*  Je  Da  parie  pu  ieul«ment  de  ee8  formes  destio^es  k  marauar  let  rapports  des  mots,  et  d<mt 
le  m^caDisme,  simple  ou  compliqu^,  ing^nkux  ou  embrouille,  atteste  les  eflbrts  plus  ou  moina 
heureuz  des  icrimnm  qui  oat  les  premien  domi^  des  k^  au  hogage^— iieeAercA^s  »ur  te$  Ion- 
fiMs  Tartareg,  DiBcaun  PriUHwnaikre^  p.  zti. 
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thoughts  of  men  better  qualified  than  himself  to  trace  it  to  all  its  impor- 
tant consequences. 

To  what  degree  nature  and  art  have  respectively  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  languages,  or  their  improvement,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  ques- 
tion highly  deserving  of  deep  consideration ;  I  am  afraid  the  part  of  na- 
ture will  be  found  to  be  the  lion's  share.  If  it  be  true  that  the  poems 
attributed  to  Homer  were  composed  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  we  have  the  true  measure  of  nature's  share 
in  the  formation  of  this  beautiful  language.  The  Romans,  who  could 
write,  did  not  prove  by  their  idiom  the  superiority  of  art. 


Many  observations,  arising  from  the  details  of  this  Grammar,  and  which 
would  considerably  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  its  contents,  have  suggest- 
ed themselves  to  my  mind  while  this  volume  was  passing  through  the 
press ;  some  of  them  I  have  subjoined  in  the  form  of  notes,  and  the  rest 
I  must  reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

I  ought  to  observe,  however,  before  I  finally  conclude,  that  the  Author 
writes  the  termination  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Perfect  Tense  of 
the  Indicative,  indifierently  pantiiA:  or  panntl^  without  any  apparent  rule  of 
discrimination.  This  was  noticed  by  Vater,  who  published  a  few  Delaware 
conjugations  (under  the  name  of  Chippeway)  from  some  loose  sheets  of 
Zeisberger's  own  manuscript,  which  I  had  transmitted  to  him.  The  learn- 
ed professor  was  of  opinion  that  pannik  was  the  correct  reading,  and  I 
have,  in  consequence,  adopted  it  throughout  this  Grammar.  Perhaps 
the  difference  arises  from  the  variety  of  dialects.  See  AncUekien  der 
Sprachenkundey  Ztoeytes  Heftf  p.  50,  in  note. 
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Hito  mark  (f)  shews  that  the  lines  are  to  be  counted  from  the  top,  and  this  ( \ )  from  the 
bottom.    The  running  titles  are  not  to  be  reckoned. 


Pace  «7,  line  22t,  for  ««lTth»'re«l*MlKh" 
"  67,  ttne  Mf,  for  «<  19th"  read  <*  20tfa*' 
"      99,  line  ITf,  for  "  melat'*  read  «  mUat" ;  and  for  "  eternal  life"  read  *<  he  gives  (to  him) 

eternal  life" 
<«    100,  line  6t,  for  *•  noon'*  read  '*  noom" 
«    111,  Une  17t,  for  <<  Nowikin"  read  **  N'wikin" 
"    116,— In  the  Future  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  lines  1st,  8d,  and  5th  of  that  tense,  for  «  acfa- 

piwengue,  achpiweke,  achpichdque"  read  <*  achpiwenke,  achpiweque,  achpichdte" 
"    120,— In  the  Present  of  the  Subjunctive,  line  5th  of  that  tense,  for  **  lissichtique"  read 

"liasichtite" 
"    180,  line  lOf,  for  "  Pommauchsichtique"  read  **  Pommauchsichtite" 
"    184,  line  Sf,  for  «  N'dellunchsohalguneen"  read  "  N'dellaucbsohalguneen" 
*«    155,  Une  144,  for  "  WulelendawichUkup"  read  •'  Wulelendamichtitup" 
"    171,  Une  12t,  for  **  atta  n*pendamawunap"  read  **  atta  n*pendawawunap" 
"    285,  line  14f ,  for  "  koecu'^  read  «  keeku". 
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DeHcriptum  ofEkom  New  Species  of  North  American  bisetts. 
By  N.'M.  Henlz^  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. — Read  Noven^  2d^  1827. 

CiCINDEIiA. 

1.  C.  denticulata.  Bright  green ;  mandibles  slender,  lon- 
ger than  the  head ;  elytra  polished,  with  a  subsutural  series  of 
impressed  punctures,  a  subhumeral  dot,  intermediate  triangu- 
lar spot  and  terminal  lunule  white ;  pectus,  postpectus,  and 
front  in  the  male,  hairy. 

Xiength  half  an  inch. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts. 

From  C.  %'guitata  this  species  may  be  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  its  elongated  mandibles,  its  pectus  and  postpectus  very 
hairy,  and  the  head  also,  in  the  male.  The  punctures  on  the 
eljrtraof  this  species  are  exceedingly  minute  and  distant,  whilst 
they  are  deep  in  C.  ^-guttata.  To  Dr  T.  W.  Harris  I  am 
indebted  for  this  and  the  next  species.  That  gentleman, 
whose  knowledge  and  labours  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
his  disinterestedness,  has  furnished  me  also  with  the  following 

Varieties. 
« — ^Elytra  purplish  blue ;  spots  as  in  the  species. 
i3-*Anterior  dot  of  the  elytra  wanting. 
YOL.  ni.— 3  8 
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y — ^Anterior  dot  wanting;  triangular  spot  reduced  to  a 
transverse  line ;  posterior  lunule  interrupted  so  as  to  form  a 
fourth  spot. 

h — ^Two  anterior  spots  wanting. 

s— All  the  spots  wanting  except  the  terminal  lunule  which 
is  merely  an  abbreviated  transverse  line. 

\ — AU  the  spots  wanting  and  terminal  lunule  obsolete. 


2.  C.  fmmorrhoidalis.     Hairy,  dull  cupreous  or  purple; 
eljrtra  witii  a  humeral  dot,  a  round  dot  behind,  a  curved  band, 
two  dots  behind,  and  a  terminal  lunule  whitish.     Deep  pur- 
ple beneatii;  venter  ferruginous. 
Length  9-30ths  of  an  inch- 
Inhabits  Massachusetts. 

This  beautiful  littie  insect,  also  communicated  to  me  by 
my  excellent  friend  Dr  Harris,  is  very  remarkable  for  its 
numerous  markings,  in  aU  twelve,  on  the  elytra.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  marked  with  purple  and  green,  the  thighs 
are  green,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  pectus  and  postpectus 
are  hairy. 


3.  C.  spkndida.  Bright  green;  disk  of  the  elytra  crim- 
son or  purple,  with  a  submarginal  subtriangular  transverse 
line  near  the  middle,  and  a  terminal  transverse  line ;  whole 
margin  green.  «  ^ 

Lengtii  6-lOths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  North  Carolina.     Swarming  in  April. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  C.  marginalis  otFah. 
C.  purpurea  of  Olivier,  and  chiefly  so  to  the  variety  jS  of  Mr 
Say;  but  several  reasons  have  induced  me  to  consider  it  as  a 
distinct  species.  The  thorax  of  C.  marginalis  is  sensibly 
transverse,  in  this  species  it  is  less  so,  and  with  the  head  en- 
tirely bright  green :  C.  marginalis  is  quite  hairy,  this  is  slightiy 
so.    The  former  inhabits  usually  shady  places  near  or  in  the 
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grass;  C.  fplendidais  always  found  on  barren  dry  clay  or 
sand.  The  middle  line  is  sometimes  wanting,  sometimes  the 
terminal  one  is  obsolete ;  and  I  have  observed  two  specimens 
vrith  a  humeral  whitish  spot 


Lebia. 

4.  L.  grandis.  Ferruginous;  elytra  purple,  venter  pi- 
ceous ;  thorax  remarkably  transverse,  posterior  angles  sharp, 
nearly  rectangular. 

Length  rather  more  than  9*20ths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  North  Carolina. 

The  remarkable  size  of  this  species  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  L.  atriventris^  Say,  which  it  very  much  re- 
sembles ;  but  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  being,  I  believe,  enor- 
mous  for  this  genus.  The  head  is  darker  than  the  thorax, 
and  the  striae  of  the  elytra  are  deeper  than  in  L.  afriventris. 
I  have  never  seen  but  two  specimens,  found  at  night,  attract* 
ed  by  the  light. 


5.  L.  borea.  Head  dark  green ;  disk  of  the  thorax,  tarsi, 
lower  ends  of  the  tibia,  knees,  and  anterior  thighs,  piceous ; 
elytra  green,  substriate ;  postpectus  and  venter  ferruginous. 

Length  rather  more  than  5-30ths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts. 

This  insect  cannot  be  mistaken  for  L.  tricolor  of  Mr  Say. 
The  strije  of  the  elytra  cannoi  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but 
with  a  lens  they  appear  to  be  punctured  and  regular,  though 
superficial.  The  margin  of  the  thorax  is  ferruginous ;  the 
middle  part  of  the  tibia  and  upper  part  of  the  two  posterior 
pairs  of  thighs  are  testaceous.  The  three  first  joints  of  the 
antennae  are  ferruginous,  darkening  upwards,  the  rest  are 
black. 
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6.  h.  aolea.  Testaceous ;  elytra  with  deep  impunctured 
stri»,  a  common  sutural  band  narrower  near  the  middle,  not 
reaching  the  apex,  to  which  it  is  contiguous  on  each  side, 
with  a  submarginal  band  which  tapers  towards  the  humerus. 

Length  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts. 

This  insect  is  quite  distinct  from  L.  vittata^  which  is  larger 
and  differs  from  this  in  many  respects.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
interstice  between  the  black  bands  has  ever  been  white,  as  no 
trace  remains  of  that  colour  as  in  L.  vittata.  The  body  and 
feet  are  testaceous ;  the  head  bordering  on  the  rufous ;  the  an- 
tennae are  dusky  with  paler  base.  The  interstitial  lines  on  the 
elytra  are  convex,  which  is  not  the  case  with  L.  vittata. 


Melolontha. 

7.  M.porcina.  Densely  covered  with  short  yellow  hair ; 
clypeus  emarginate;  head  piceous  or  .black  with  a  few  hairs ; 
antennae  and  legs  ferruginous;  thorax  punctured,  very  hairy, 
vnth  a  longitudinal  black  line  formed  by  the  absence  of 
hair ;  elytra  castaneous,  pubescent 

Length  little  more  than  one  inch. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts. 

This  must  be  a  rare  insect,  as  I  never  saw  but  one  speci- 
men, and  it  was  new  to  my  friend  Dr  Harris ;  the  head  and 
thorax  are  piceous  or  blackish,  but  the  thorax  is  covered  with 
so  much  yellow  hair,  that  it  gives  it  a  pale  greenish  appear- 
ance. The  hair  which  covens  the  insect  is  short  except  on 
the  margin  of  the  elytra  and  postpectus,  where  it  is  long. 


8.  M.  variolosa.  Covered  with  short  white  hair ;  clypeus 
subquadrate,  broader  at  tip,  entire,  ferruginous ;  antennae  fer- 
ruginous, clava  very  long,  seven  laminae ;  thorax  blackish  vnth 
three  obsolete  longitudinal  impressed  lines  obsoletely  marked 
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with  white  hair;  elytra  dark  casttmeous,  with  suture,  hume- 
ral line,  and  irregular  spots,  and  the  disk  white;  postpectus 
with  tliick  long  yellow  hair. 

Length  very  fittle  smaller  than  the  preceding. 

Inhabits  Mateachusetts. 

Hiis  cannot  be  referred  to  Meblontha  1 04in€ata  of  Mr  Say, 
which  has  its  clypeus  emarginate,  and  differs  from  it  in 
oth»  respects ;  botii  are  somewhat  related  to  M.JvUo  of  Eu- 
Tope.    I  never  saw  but  two  specimens. 


PrRocmioA. 

9.  P.  ?  mjumata.  Black,  hairy ;  head  deep  black,  polish- 
ed; antenne  and  palpi  ferruginous  at  base;  thorax  ferrugi- 
nous, polished ;  disk  black ;  elytra  hairy,  punctured. 

Length  nearly  3-lOths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts. 


1 0.  P.  ?  elegane.  Slightly  hairy ;  head  deep  black,  polished ; 
thorax,  palpi  and  legs  bright  yellow,  polished;  elytra  blue 
black,  punctured,  with  a  terminal  yellow  spot,  polished,  raised 
and  impunctured. 

Length  not  quite  3-lOths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  Massachusetts. 

The  two  last  insects  answer  well  to  the  characters  of  Py- 
rachraa  as  given  by  Latreille  and  Lamarck,  and  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  other  genus  menticmed  in  tiie  books.  The 
palpi  in  both  have  their  last  joint  larger,  subsecuriform.  The 
penultimate  article  of  the  tarsi  is  remarkably  bifid.  Their 
antemue  have  subcylindrical  joints,  and  are  inserted  into  a 
groove  of  the  eye. 
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Nemognatha. 

1 1  •  N,  nemarenris.  Black,  hairy ;  mouth  and  thorax  fer- 
ruginous, with  three  basal  impressions  black ;  elytra  punc- 
tured, substriate ;  suture  raised. 

Length  3-10ths<of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  the  woods  of  North  Carolina. 

This  interesting  insect  is  probably  rare,  for  I  never  saw 
but  one  specimen,  found  in  May.  The  second  joint  of  the 
antennae  is  shorter  than  the  first  and  the  third ;  and  all  the 
joints  are  very  hairy.  The  maxillae  which  are  usually  bent 
under  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  antetmae. 


In  the  above  descriptions  it  is  not  unimportant  to  observe 
that  Dr  T.  W.  Harris  has  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
Cidndda  farmosa^  which  Mr  Say  described  from  specimens 
brought  from  the  Missouri  by  Mr  Nuttal.  He  and  I  have 
also  found  there  Chfius  ^^mmus^  described  by  Mr  Say,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Long's  Expedition  of  1823,  as  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wisconsan,  Prairie  du  Chien.  I  have  seen  in 
North  Carolina  a  number  of  insects  which  he  had  found  only 
in  the  west 
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No.  IV. 

Description  of  Six  New  Species  of  the  Crenus  ttito,  embrae-^ 
ing  the  JSnatomy  of  the  Oviduct  of  one  of  them^  together 
vrith  some  .Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Crenus.  By 
Isaac  Lea. — Read  before  the  .American  Philosophical  Society 
November  2d  1827. 


IN  the  present  contribution  to  the  science  of  Conchology,  I 
have  endeaToured  to  be  as  brief  as  I  thought  the  subject 
would  permit 

I  haye  often  felt  the  great  inconvenience  sustained  from 
too  shwt  and  indefinite  descriptions;  and  am  therefore  fully 
sensible  of  the  necessity,  for  the  proper  distinction  of  the  spe- 
cies, of  a  more  minute  notice  of  their  characters  than  is  usu- 
ally given.  In  this  Mr  Barnes  has  shewn  a  laudable  example, 
and  he  deserves  the  acknowledgments  of  the  conchologist^. 

It  will  be  observed  I  have  followed  his  plan  of  dividing  the 
margin  of  the  disk  into  eight  parts,  reversing  his  posterior  and 
toterior  margins. 

*  Swainaon  says,  «^  Although  Lamarck  has  described  so  many  f  Uniones),  the 
abort  deacriptioDa  be  baa  given,  and  the  want  of  figorea  to  elucidate  them,  render  it 
impoaaiUe  to  determine  accurately  one  half  the  speciea  which  he  baa  enumerated.** 
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The  genus  Dino^  established  by  Bruguieres,  and  placed  by 
Cuvier^  in  his  fourth  class  of  moUusques,  les  ac6phales,  and 
second  family,  ac^phales  testac6s,  or  the  mytilac^;  and  by 
Lamarck  in  his  eleventh  class,  conchiferes,  first  order,  conchi- 
feres  dimyaires,  thirteenth  family,  les  nayades;  is  to  the  con- 
chologist  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  genera.  Re- 
cent American  writers  on  the  subject  have  added  many  new 
species  to  this  genus,  and  other  new  ones  are  almost  daily  dis- 
covered! 

I  propose  now  to  add  six  species,  which  I  believe  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  any  hitherto  described.  In  doing  which,  I  give 
very  exact  descriptions  accompanied  by  drawings,  with  a 
hope  they  may  not  hereafter  be  confounded  with  other  species. 

The  constant  and  perplexing  changes  which  the  species  of 
this  genus  assume  have  led  even  the  accurate  Lamarck  into 
the  error  of  describing  several  varieties  as  different 'species; 
and  it  is  not  without  due  hesitation  and  caution  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  add  the  present  It  has  been  doubtful  with  some 
conchologists  whetiier  the  species  of  the  genus  Unio  are  not 
the  mere  varieties  of  one  speciesf.  To  the  naturalist,  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  numerous  specimens,  the 
gradations  are  so  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  petpleXi^ 
ing,  that  he  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  their  changes,  and  he  seeks 
almost  in  vain  to  draw  a  distinctive  line  between  them;  for 
even  the  tuberculated  shells  sometimes  pass  by  almost  insensible 
gradations  into  smooth  ones.  Although  this  line  may  not 
always  be  satisfactorily  drawn,  I  think  their  division  into  spe- 
cies should  be  retained^  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  system. 

The  comparative  anatomist  finds  in  the  animal  of  the  Unio 
an  organization  very  far  advanced  towards  a  state  of  pwfeetion. 
Lamarck  places  it,  in  his  scale  of  perfection,  hi^hw  than  in- 
sects, and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  when  w^  examine 
its  structure  and  find  it  possessed  of  brain,  hearty  iMraxu^hisB, 

*  Regne  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  45>. 

t  The  foIlowlDg  genera,  separated  from  the  genua  Unio,  dipata  (Leaeh),  hj^ 
ria  fLamarck),  alaamadonta  (Say)^  damaria  (Leach),  cannot  in  the  opimott  of 
Mr  Swainaon  retain  their  station  among  the  genera. 
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liver,  intestines,  and  an  arterial  and  venous  circulation,  so 
complete  as  to  excite  our  greatest  admiration. 

Taking  the  natural  position  of  the  animal,  I  have  reversed 
the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  as  used  by  Linnaeus,  Bru- 
guieres,  Lamarck,  Bosc,  and  others ;  and  have  follov\red  Cuvier* 
and  Blainville.  That  margin  which  has  the  ligament  be- 
tween it  and  the  beaks  is  considered  by  Lamarck  as  the  ante- 
rior  margin,  but  it  will  be  found  on  examination  not  entitled 
to  be  so  considered,  for  two  reasons:  1.  The  mouth  over 
which  is  situated  the  brain  is  placed  in  the  opposite  margin. 
Si.  When  the  animal  is  in  progressive  motion,  this  opposite 
margin  is  always  pointed  in  the  direction  of  its  progress.  I 
therefore  follow  Cuvier  in  his  anterior  and  posterior  margins, 
because  they  are  founded  in  truth. 

A  recent  and  very  accurate  writer,  Blainville,  gives  us  so 
simple  an  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  a  bivalve  should 
be  placed,  that  I  am  induced  to  extract  it.  He  says — "  We 
suppote  the  shell  to  cover  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  passing 
from  the  observer,  the  head  (mouth)  in  front.  The  beaks 
should  be  above — ^the  ligament  between  the  beaks  and  the 
observer.  In  this  position  the  opposite  side  to  the  beaks 
would  be  the  base,  and  the  two  extremes  of  the  perpendicular 
diameter  of  this  direction  would  be,  the  one  anterior,  the  other 
posterior." 

Of  the  habits  of  this  animal  we  know  little ;  future  obser- 
vations  must  open  to  us  an  interesting  history  of  them. 
With  regard  to  their  food,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  upon 
what  th^y  subsist*  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  they  feed 
up(m  animalcula,  which  are  ever  found  to  exist  in  water  and 
which  they  mi^t  separate  from  the  constant  stream,  which  they 
pass  fipom  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell,  and  which  must  be 
taken  in  at  another  part.  This  interesting  operation  I  vritnessed 
frequently  in  a  vessel  in  which  I  kept  them  for  some  months. 
If  the  water  was  not.  changed  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  uni- 
formly found  my  interesting  captives  perfectly  quiet,  but  within 

*  Regne  Animal,  i^ol.  ii.  p.  479. 
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a  few  minutes  after  it  was  changed,  they  as  unifonnly  eom* 
menced  the  passage  of  this  constant  stream.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose this  operation  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breathing,  as 
there  is  no  intermission  in  the  stream  of  the  water,  and  the 
quantity  thrown  out  is  too  great  for  this  purpose  only.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  separation  of  the 
animalcula  from  the  water. 

Lamarck  informs  us  that  the  animal  of  the  anadonta  (which 
is  essentially  the  same  with  the  unio)  is  hermaphrodite  and 
seems  viviparous  j  for  the  eggs  pass  into  the  oviduct  placed 
along  the  superior  branchiae,  where  the  young  are  found  with 
their  shells  complete.  In  the  dissection  of  an  anadonta  undu- 
lata  nearly  three  inches  long,  I  met  with  the  oviducts 
charged  with  about  600,000  (as  nearly  as  I  could  calculate) 
young  shells  perfectly  formed,  both  valves  being  distinctly 
visible  with  the  microscope. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  two  pairs  of  muscles, 
which  support  the  foot  and  serve  by  their  alternate  action  to 
give  the  animal  locomotion,  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
great  anterior  and  posterior  muscles,  which  seem  but  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  valves  opened  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  ligament.  The  cicatrices  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot,  ante- 
riorly, are  placed  und^  the  great  anterior  cicatrix,  posteriorly 
ooer  the  ^^eat  posterior  cicatrix,  and  are  sometimes  confluent 
vrith  the  great  cicatrices,  sometimes  entirely  distinct  from 
them. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  another  set  of  attadiing  mus- 
cles,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  attention.  We  find,  on 
closely  examining  the  region  of  the  cardinal  tooth,  a  small  ir* 
regular  row  of  muscular  impressions.  In  those  species  which 
possess  large  lobed  teeth,  these  will  be  found  generally  on  the 
inner  side  of  them  and  somewhat  underneath.  In  the  more 
fragile  shells,  possessing  comparatively  small  teeth,  such  as 
the  alatus,  gracilis,  &c.  we  find  these  impressions  in  the 
cavity  of  the  valve  beneath  the  beaks.  To  this  part  of  the 
shell  I  found  in  many  species  the  animal  to  be  quite  strongly 
attached^    It  seems  to  serve  to  support  the  mantle,  branchi«> 
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&c.  by  the  centre,  and  in  tbis  certainly  serves  a  very  useful 
purpose. 

Being  exceedingly  anxious  to  examine  the  animals  of  the 
various  species  of  the  Unio  from  the  Ohio,  my  brother, 
T.  G.  Lea,  kindly  sent  me  thirteen  species  and  many  varieties, 
v^hich,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Stewart,  were  carefully  dis- 
sected. Those  consisted  of  the  species  mytiloides  and  meta- 
nevra  of  Bafinesque;  siliquoideus,  triangularis,  gibbosus  and 
comutus  of  Barnes ;  purpureus,  alatus,  ovatus  of  Say;  iSsopus 
of  Green ;  irroratus  and  ellipsis  now  first  described.  This  ex- 
'amination  furnished  me  with  several  interesting  results.  It  con- 
firmed me  entirely  in  my  belief  that  the  oviducts  of  the  irro- 
ratus were  di£ferent  from  any  other  species  yet  examined ;  a 
dravnng  and  description  of  which  vnll  be  found  in  this  paper. 
The  prolongation  of  the  sacks  of  the  oviducts  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  In  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  comutus,  which 
seem  to  run  into  the  ^sopus,  we  found  the  posterior  and  infe- 
rior parts  of  the  shell  unnaturally  extended.  The  mark  of 
the  animal  on  the  shell  had  its  usuiilijr  curved  shape,  while 
the  mantle,  quite  calluuss,  extended  to  a  protruded  and  irregu-^ 
lar  margin. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation  how  the  cakareouis 
matter  was  secreted  to  increase  the  outer  margin  of  the  teeth 
as  well  as  their  whole  surface.  In  this  examination  we  found 
the  surface  of  the  broad  teeth,  some  of  which  were  near  half 
an  inch  thick,  to  be  completely  covered  vnth  a  prolongation 
of  the  mantle,  extending  from  the  great  anterior  to  the  great 
posterior  cicatrix ;  so  that  when  the  teeth  closed  they  completely 
enveloped  it*  Thia  part  of  the  mantle  is  exceedingly  thin  and 
transparent 

In  the  study  of  this  genus,  we  are  naturaUy  attracted 
by  the  beautiful  rays  which  frequently  are  found  in  the 
epidermis.  This  to  the  unpractised  eye  vrould  seem  to 
be  a  sufficiently  distinctive  characteristic  to  mark  a  species. 
There  is,  however,  no  character  more  fleeting  and  various. 
The  young  of  many  species  uniformly  possess  rays,  and  we 
sometimes  find  fine  adult  specimens  of  extreme  beauty.    The 
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naturalist  is  th^efofe  obliged  to  abandon  this  chanieter  as  al- 
most useless.  In  noticing  the  colouring  of  the  epidermis  we 
must  not  pass  unobserved  the  peculiar  spots  which  are  found 
on  the  cjlindricus  of  Say,  the  metanevra  of  Ra&iesque,  and 
triangularis  of  Barnes.  These  have  generally  the  form  of 
an  arrow-head,  but  sometimes  so  much  elongated  as  to  form 
rays.  The  hair  like  rays  of  the  comutus  of  Barnes  and  its 
varieties  are  peculiariy  beautiful  in  fresh  and  perfect  specie 
mens ;  and  the  spotted  lines  covering  the  irroratus  over  its 
whole  disk  will  yield  to  none  of  the  painted  epidermides* 

In  the  measurements  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  Barnes: 
the  greatest  transverse  line  is  the  breadth^  the  greatest  line 
perpendicular  to  this  is  the  lengthy  and  the  greatest  line  per- 
pendicular to  those  lines,  that  is,  from  the  most  ventrieose 
part  of  one  valve  to  the  most  ventrieose  part  of  the  other,  is 
the  diameter.  We  thus  have  the  three  greatest  measure- 
ments of  the  shell,  and  the  marginal  descriptions  give  the 
form.  It  should  be  remembered  that  different  localities  pro- 
duce various  sizes,  and  even  the  thickness  of  the  shell  is 
frequently  changed  from  this  circumstance. 

In  considering  the  word  "Unio"  as  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der, I  have  followed  the  American  conchologists,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lamarck  and  other  Europeans,  who  consider  it  as 
feminine.  Ainsworth,  in  that  part  of  his  dictionary  ap- 
propriated to  pure  Latinity,  gives  the  following  definition : — 

Unio,  onis,  m.  (ab  unus,  quod  in  conchis  nuU?  duo  reperi- 
antur  indiscreti,  i.  e.  similes,)  A  pearly  called  a  unwn^  because, 
many  being  found  in  one  shell,  not  any  of  them  is  like  the 
other.  Plin.  9, 35.  Unionum  conchae,  mother  of  pearl.  Suet. 
Ner.  31. 

In  Ainsworth's  "Index  Vocum  Vitandarum"  is  to  be  found 
the  following  definition : — 

Unio,  onis,  /.  (quod  unum  facit)  Umen^  concord^  agree- 
fnent;  the  number  of  one,  TheoL  (In  this  latter  sense  if 
must  be  masculine,  as  ternio,  senio,  &c.  *J.  C.) 

*  J.  C.  John  Carey,  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Ainsworth's  quarto  dic- 
tionary. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  word  explained  by  the  fonner  of 
these  definitions  is  the  most  proper  to  express  a  genus  of 
shells ;  and  consequently,  in  Comhology^  the  word  Unio  is 
masculine. 


1.  Unio  Calceolus.     Plate  III.  fig.  1. 

Testa  fniequil(aer€dij  transversa^  aliqtuintuli^  cylindraced,  tenuUer 
rugaia  ;  dente  cardirudi  prominente. 

Shell  inequilateral^  transverse,  somewhat  cylindrical,  finely  wrinkled ; 
cardinal  tooth  prominent. 

Hah.  Ohio.     T.  G-  Lea. 

My  Cabinet 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Yanuxem. 

Diam.  *6,  Length  *8,  Breadth  1*5  inches. 

Shell  ventricose,  cylindrical,  transverse— substance  of  the 
shell  thin,  rather  thicker  anteriorly — ^beaks  slightly  elevated, 
undulated  and  touching;  not  decorticated — ^ligament  short, 
partly  concealed  by  the  beaks — dorsal  margin  straight ;  pos- 
terior dorsal  margin  oblique  and  carinated ;  posterior  margin 
angular ;  posterior  basal  margin  curved ;  basal  margin  nearly 
straight ;  anterior  and  anterior  dorsal  and  basal  margins  round- 
ed-^epidermis  dark  green  at  the  margin  and  becoming  lighter 
towards  the  beaks ;  rays  indistinct — cardinal  tooth  of  right 
valve  prominent  and  somewhat  pointed ;  the  single  tooth  of 
this  valve  shuts  in  before  the  tjooth  of  the  left  valve,  instead  of 
passing  into  it ;  the  tooth  of  the  latter  valve  is  emarginate—- 
lateral  tooth  very  short  and  single  in  both  valves — ^posterior 
cicatrices  confluent,  as  are  also  the  anterior  ones — cavity  of 
the  beaks  deep— nacre  pearly,  white  and  silvery,  iridescent  in 
the  posterior  margin. 

Remarks. — ^This  curious  little  shell  is  peculiar  in  its  promi- 
nent curved  tooth,  shutting  in  before  that  of  the  other  valve. 
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Its  nacre  is  uncommonly  silyery.  It  swells  oonsidoably  along 
the  posterior  umbonial  slope.  This  causes  its  greatest  diame- 
ter to  be  semidistant  between  the  beaks  and  posterior  margin. 

I  have  given  a  view  of  the  right  valve  of  this  sheD  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  its  remarkable  tooth.  It  might  at  first 
be  considered  as  a  malformation,  but  in  the  three  specimens 
which  I  have  seen  this  character  has  been  uniform. 

The  calceolus  approaches  as  neariy  in  its  general  appearance 
to  the  donaciformis  as  to  any  other  species.  It  is  however  a 
thinner  shell,  and  differs  in  the  teeth  as  well  as  the  colour  of 
the  epidermis. 


3.  Unio  Lanceolatus.     Plate  III.  fig.  3. 

nstd  transversim  ekmgaid,  C(}nipre$sdj  poatici  stibangulatd$  imbmlia 
teniuibu9 ;  tmibanibtM  vto  promitientibus;  dente  cardinoH  aciao,  iMiquo. 

Shell  transversely  elongated,  eompresaed,  subangular  bebiad ;  valves 
thin;  beaks  scarcely  prominent;  cardinal  tooth sharpi  oblique. 

Hab.  Tar  River  at  Tarborough. 

My  Cabinet 
Professor  Vanuxem's  Cabinet. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Mr  Nicklin's  Cabinet 
Peak's  Museum. 
Diam.  '5,  Length  -7,  Breadth  !•?  inches. 

Shell  transversely  elongated,  elliptical — substance  of  the 
shell  rather  thin^^beaks  scarcely  elevated,  decorticated — ^liga- 
ment small,  terminating  between  the  beaks— dorsal  margin 
slightly  curved;  posterior  dorsal  margin  carinated;  posterior 
margin  subangular ;  posterior  basal  and  basal  margins  curved; 
anterior  and  anterior  dorsal  and  basal  margins  rounded— epi- 
dermis lemon-yellow  and  olive-yellow,  with  transverse  lines 
of  growth,  glabrous— cardinal  tooth  compressed,  crenulated 
and  oblique — ^lamellar  tooth  straight,  long  and  rather  abrupt 
— ^posterior  cicatrices  confluent,  anterior  cicatrices  distinct- 
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cavity  of  the  beaks  shallow— nacre  salmon  colour  and  irides* 
cent;  ocHout  stronger  itnder  the  beaks,  from  which  beautiful 
fine  rays  diverge  to  the  margin. 

B&narks.'^This  species,  which  I  have  seen  only  in  Tar 
River,  N.  C,  approaches  morfe  closely  to  the  unio  picto- 
rum  of  Europe  than  any  yet  discovered  in  this  country. 
When  I  first  found  it,  I  felt  assured  it  was  the  same ;  but 
upcxn  closer  examination  and  comparison  find  it  to  be  essen- 
tially di£f^ent.  The  cavity  of  the  beak  is  much  less  and  the 
cardinal  tooth  shorter  and  more  lobed. 


3.  Unio  Donaciformis.     Plate  IV.  fig.  3, 

TeBtd  intBquikUtraU^  iranaverad,  cumBold^  rugaid  ;  daniecardiaiaU  pro- 
wimnte;  umlnmibua  poatiei  onguiatia;  margine  donali  poAeriari  suh* 
carinatd. 

Shell  ineqailateral,  transverse,  cuneiform,  wrinkled;  cardinal  tooth 
very  prominent ;  beaks  angular  behind ;  posterior  dorsal  margin  subca- 
rinate. 

Hab.  Ohio.    T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 
Diam.  *7,  Length  1*0,  Breadth  1*5  inches. 

Shell  not  very  thick,  rounded  before  and  pointed  behind — 
substance  of  the  shell  not  thick — ^beaks  slightly  elevated,  not 
decorticated,  almost  touching ;  angulated  by  an  oblique  carina 
passing  from  the  beaks  to  the  posterior  margin ;  this  causes  a 
slight  concavity  from  the  beaks  tovrards  the  posterior  mar- 
gin— ^ligament  passing  to  the  point  of  the  beaks — dorsal  and 
posterior  dorsal  margins  slightly  curved,  the  latter  sub-cari- 
nate ;  posterior  margin  acutely  angular ;  posterior  basal  mar- 
gin nearly  straight;  basal  margin  curved;  anterior  and  ante- 
rior dorsal  and  basal  margins  rounded — epidermis  olive,  vrith 
green  rays  diverging  from  the  beaks  to  all  parts  of  the  mar- 
gin; sur£Bice  glabrous  and  slightly  wrinkled;  has  distinct 
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marks  of  growth — cardinal  tooth  large,  prominent,  serrated ; 
in  the  left  valve  deeply  divided  by  the  entering  of  the  oppo- 
site tooth — ^lateral  tooth  abrupt — ^posterior  cicatrices  distinct, 
anterior  cicatrices  also  distinct — cavity  of  the  beaks  rather 
deep— nacre  pearly  white  and  iridescent  in  the  posterior  mar- 
gin. 

Remarks. — ^The  characteristics  of  this  little  shell  are  its 
angulated  posterior  slope  giving  it  in  some  measure  the  form 
of  a  donax,  and  its  large  divided  cardinal  tooth.  Its  beautiful 
angulated  beaks  approach  so  closely  tc^ether  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  fine  paper. 

In  its  most  prominent  character,  the  peculiar  angulated 
slope,  it  most  resembles  the  ovatus  of  Say,  but  differs  greatly 
in  the  size,  the  ovatus  being  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth, 
and  very  much  more  inflated.  The  latter  has  a  double  car- 
dinal tooth  in  each  valve ;  the  douaciformis  only  in  the  left 
valve. 


4.  Unio  Ellipsis.     Plate  IV.  fig.  4. 

Testa  figuram  eUipseos  hdbentej  longUudinalif  ventricosa;  va^    ^ 
craasis,  utnbonibus  fere  termindlibus;  deniibus  grandOK^s  et  distinctis. 

Shell  elliptical,  longitudinal,  ventricose;  valves  thick;  beaks  nearly 
teraiinal;  teeth  large  and  well  defined. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Nicklin. 

Peale's  Museum. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Diam.  1*3,  Length  1*7,  Breadth  2*3  inches. 

Shell  very  thick,  ventricose,  margin  ellipticali — substance 

of  the  shell  thick  and  ponderous — beaks  thick  and  projecting 
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beyond  the  margin,  nearly  terminal,  decorticated — ^ligament 
partly  concealed  by  the  beaks — epidermis  reddish-brown, 
smooth — surface  somewhat  wrinkled — cardinal  tooth  thick, 
elevated,  compressed  at  top,  crennlated ;  direction  same  as  la- 
teral tooth — ^lateral  tooth  long,  thick  and  slightly  curved,  ab- 
rupt— posterior  cicatrices  distinct,  as  are  also  the  anterior  ones 
— cavity  of  the  beaks  small — nacre  pearly-white,  silvery  and 
iridescent  in  the  posterior  margin^ 

Far.  a — red  inside,  rare. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
My  Cabinet. 

Remarks — The  ellipsis  approaches  somewhat  to  a  variety  of 
the  mytiloides  of  Rafinesque,  but  is  more  swollen  and  ponde- 
rous, and  differs  in  always  haying  an  elliptical  margin. 


5.  Unio  Irroratus.     Plate  V.  fig.  5. 

Testa  iruBquUateraliy  sub-orbictdatdy  langUudinali,  tubercukUdj  rugasA, 
UmgUudinaliter  uni-sfdcatd ;  dente  laterali  abrupte  terminanie. 

Shell  inequilateral,  suborbicular,  longitudinal,  tuberculated,  wrinkled, 
longitudinally  sulcated ;  termination  of  lateral  tooth  abrupt. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  BakewelL 

My  Cabinet. 
Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 
Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Mr  Nicklin's  Cabinet. 
Diam.  1-3,  Length  l-S,  Breadth  1*6  inches. 

Shell  extremely  thick  and  swollen— ^nearly  round,  slightly 
elongated — substance  of  the  shell  thick  and  ponderous — ^beaks 
somewhat  elevated  and  recurved,  decorticated — dorsal  mar- 
gin rounded ;  posterior,  posterior  dorsal  and  posterior  basal 
margins  rounded ;  basal  margin  slightly  emarginate ;  anterior 
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and  anterior  basal  mai^ins  rounded ;  anterior  dorsal  margin 
slightly  rounded-*— epidermis  yellow,  but  filled  completely 
oyer  with  numerous  dark  green  spotted  lines,  running  in  a 
sweep  from  the  beak  to  the  margin.  In  the  anterior  part 
the  crowding  of  these  lines  generally  forms  five  m  six  bands, 
the  largest  being  in  the  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  shell ;  in 
the  posterior  part  there  are  no  bands — disks  transversely  and 
deeply  wrinkled,  with  a  slight  longitudinal  furrow  from  the 
beaks  to  the  basal  margin — ^tubercles  slightly  elevated  and  nu- 
merous, and  generally  situated  on  the  wrinkles;  cardinal 
tooth  wide,  depressed  and  sulcated ;  lamellar  toolli  slightly 
curved,  thick,  rather  depressed,  short  and  abrupt — ^posterior 
cicatrices  very  distinct,  the  smaller  one  being  placed  directly 
over  the  larger  one  and  beneath  the  point  of  the  lamellar 
tooth — anterior  cicatrices  distinct,  the  great  one  deep— cavity 
angular  and  exceedingly  small  for  ilie  size  of  the  shell-^--na- 
ere  pearly  white  and  silvery. 

Remarks — ^The  very  minute  and  delicate  spotted  lines 
which  pass  from  the  beaks  to  the  margin  of  this  species  well 
characterize  it  They  are  so  fine  and  approach  so  nearly  to 
each  other  as  to  give  a  general  olive  appearance  to  the  didc, 
the  ground  of  which  is  really  yellow.  I  have  not  observed 
this  to  pervade  completely  the  surfsice  of  any  other  spe* 
cies,  and  in  this  it  is  constant.  The  substance  of  the  shell  is 
exceedingly  massive  and  ponderous,  more  so  for  its  size  than 
any  other  species  which  I  have  seen.  The  animal  is  the  only 
one  in  the  organization  of  which,  during  my  examination 
of  this  genus,  I  have  been  able  to  detect  any  essential  dififer- 
ence.  From  the  shell  being  longitudinal  and  peculiarly  mas- 
sive, we  might  be  led  to  suspect  a  conformation  different  from 
the  other  species,  and  such  is  the  case. 

By  the  exertion  of  my  brother  T.  G.  Lea,  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  three  individuals  of  thi?  species  in  a 
state  of  impregnation  considerably  developed.  In  those  I  ob- 
served an  appendage,  in  form  of  a  depressed  cone,  attached  to 
the  branchiae  on  either  side,  and  a  very  slight  examination 
fully  satisfied  me  these  were  the  oviducts. 
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In  all  the  other  species  which  I  have  examined  I  have  found 
the  ovaries  and  oviducts  as  described  by  Cuvier,  Bosc,  Ca- 
rus,  &c.  The  oviducts  in  these  lie  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  two  great  muscles,  and  are  attached  to  the  upper  pair  of 
branchiae.  In  the  irroratus  this  space  is  so  small,  as  is  also, 
the  cavity,  that  it  seems  to  require  adijQferent  conformation  to 
accommodate  the  oviducts,  and  thus  we  find  them  pendent^ 
and  not  placed  along  the  plane  of  the  branchiae.  The  long 
sacks  containing  the  ova  are  inserted  about  half  way  up  the 
branchiae  and  somewhat  posterior  to  the  centre.  The  num- 
ber of  these  sacks  in  my  three  specimens  consists  of  eight  in 
two,  and  seven  in  the  other.  The  posterior  sack  is  the  outer 
or  surrounding  one,  and  measured  two  inches ;  the  second  and 
fourth  2*2;  the  third  2-4;  the  fifth  1*9;  the  sixth  1-6;  the 
seventh  1*4.  In  diameter  the  sacks  are  nearly  the  same  size, 
the  interior  ones  being  rather  smaller  than  the  exterior,  which 
measures  one-twentietii  of  an  inch. 

These  measiu*ements  were  eflTected  by  separating  the  mem- 
branes which  connect  the  sacks  together  and  stretching  them 
out.  The  diameter  of  the  cone  is  -6 ;  its  elevation  '2  of  an 
inch.  ThR  outer  sack  terminates  after  making  one  revolu- 
tion ;  the  second  advances  one-third  on  the  succeeding  revo- 
lution, and  each  succeeding  one  obeys  the  same  law  until  the 
last  terminates  in  the  centre,  and  Ihe  mass  having  performed 
Ihree  revolutions,  the  whole  forms  a  depressed  cone. 

This  curious  arrangement  of  the  sacks  to  form  the  depres- 
sed cone,  which  has  its  base  resting  on  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  admirably  calculated  by  the  economy  of  nature  to 
harmonize  with  the  construction  of  sheU,  which  presents 
(mly  at  the  centre  of  its  disks  room  for  the  essential  purpose  of 
propagation.    See  plate  Y. 

Fig.  6  represents  the  interior,  fig.  7  the  exterior  of  the  ovi- 
duct, the  mantle  being  removed. 

a  the  mouth. 

b  the  great  anterior  muscle. 

t  the  superior  right  branchiae. 
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d  the  great  posterior  muscle. 

e  the  inferior  right  branchim. 

/  the  right  oviduct 

g  the  foot, 

h  the  superior  left  branchim. 

i  interior  view  of  the  oviduct 


6.  Unio  Lacrymosus.     Plate  VI.  fig.  8. 

Testa  8ub-quadrangular%,  ifkBquUaterali,  postice  anguUUd,  tranaversd, 
tubercukUd;  dente  laterali  abrupU  terminante. 

Shell  subquadrangular,  inequilateral,  angular  behind,  transverse,  tu- 
berculated ;  termination  of  lateral  tooth  abrupt. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet 
Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 
Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 
Diam.  -9,  Length  1*7,  Breadth  1*8  inches. 

Shell  rather  depressed  and  rounded  anteriorly — substance 
of  the  shell  thick — ^beaks  slightly  elevated  with  the  ligament 
passing  between  them,  recurved  and  almost  touching,  free 
from  decortication,  and  covered  with  beautiful  delicate  raised 
points — ^when  viewed  on  the  back  all  the  visible  part  is  co- 
vered with  them — dorsal  margin  oblique;  posterior  dorsal 
margin  subangular,  carinated ;  posterior  margin  angular ;  pos- 
terior basal  margin  emarginate ;  basal,  anterior  and  anterior 
dorsal  and  basal  margins  rounded — epidermis  yellow-green 
and  very  smooth,  almost  white  at  the  point  of  the  beaks,  an- 
teriorly slightly  rayed — disks  tuberculated,  having  a  smooth 
channel,  margined  by  two  rows  of  tubercles  or  raised  points, 
running  from  the  point  of  the  beaks,  and  diverging  one  to  the 
basal,  tibe  other  to  the  posterior  margin — ^tubercles,  enlarging 
towards  the  base,  taking  the  form  of  flowing  tears,  and  resem- 
bling coagulated  gum ;  they  are  very  minute  at  the  point  of  the 
beaks — ^undulated  delicately  along  the  posterior  dorsal  mar- 
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gin — have  one  distinct  line  of  growth — cardinal  tooth  very 
i¥ide,  depressed  and  sulcated — ^lamellar  tooth  straight,  short, 
crenated  and  abrupt — ^posterior  cicatrices  confluent;  anterior 
cicatrices  distinct,  the  great  one  deep  and  partly  surrounding 
the  cardinal  tooth— <^avity  not  deep,  but  angular,  and  eslend- 
ing  under  the  cardinal  tooth— double  impression  of  the  man- 
tle very  perceptible — ^nacre  pearly  white  and  silvery. 

Remarks. — This  rare  shell  forms  without  doubt  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  species  yet  discovered  of  this  genus.  Its 
beautiful  tubercles,  lively  colour  and  delicately  pointed  white 
beaks,  together  with  its  strikingly  pure  nacre,  entitle  it  to  a 
precedence  over  all  that  have  yet  found  their  way  to  our  ca- 
binets. The  form  of  the  tubercles  is  very  peculiar  and  they 
distinctly  mark  this  fine  species.  The  specimen  represented 
in  the  drawing  is  the  largest  of  five  which  I  have  seen. 

Thife  species  is  more  ne^y  allied  to  the  metanevra  of 
Rafinesque  than  to  any  other.  It  difTexs  however,  essen- 
tially, in  its  having  a  greater  number  and  more  distinct  tuber- 
cles'; its  colour,  and  &e  tuberculous  ridge  of  the  latter  being 
replaced  by  a  smooth  furrow,  enlarging  firom  the  beaks  to  the 
posterior  basal  margin  and  bordered  by  two  rows  of  small  tu» 
bercles»    The  metanevra  is  also  larger  and  more  ponderous* 
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(M  4ht  GeogriflMal  £H$lnhUimi  of  PkmU.    By  C.  Pid^ 
ermg,  MJ).^Bead  Odhber  \9th  1827. 

npHE  observations  of  travellers  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
•**  our  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  tiie  species  both  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  have  of  late  years  brought  forward  the 
intei'esting  subject  of  their  geographical  distribution.  The 
materials  accumulated  prior  to  the  last  half  century  were  few, 
and  insufficient  to  solve  many  questions  which  have  since 
yielded  to  the  labours  of  naturalists.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Humboldt,  Brown,  Schouw  and  others — ^the  sub- 
ject is  continually  receiving  increased  attention,  but  it  is  uni- 
formly rendered  intricate  by  attempting  to  reduce  under  the 
same  lav^  both  species  and  groups  (as  families,  genera,  Su^.), 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  local  causes,  which,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, greatly  influence  their  distribution,  by  no  means  affect 
the  other.  In  this  essay,  species  and  groups,  are  examined 
separately,  the  inquiry  is  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
former,  and  their  range  is  followed  as  a  guide  in  the  arrange- 
ment here  proposed. 

Solar  heat  is  evidently  the  principle  which  puts  in  motion 
the  fluids  of  plants,  and  these  vary  in  their  relation  to  it, 
some  requiring  a  temperature  that  destroys  others;  conse- 
quently, a  plant  being  carried  £ar  north  or  south  of  its  natural 
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station  meets  a  climate  fatal  to  it,  from  a  deficiency  or  excess 
of  heat,  marking  its  northern  and  southern  limits. 

A  plant  can  Sius  exist  only  within  two  belts  encircling  the 
glo^,  one  in  the  northern,  tiie  other  in  the  southern  hemU 
q^here,  in  general  coinciding  with  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
but  rendered  irregular  by  the  variation  of  climate  at  different 
meridians,  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface,  &c. 

The  breadth  of  these  belts  varies  greatly  in  different  spe« 
cks,  and  though  experience  has  sufficientiy  demonstrated  that 
it  may  be  determined  to  vnthin  one  degree  of  latitude,  this 
has  not  yet  been  fuUy  accomplished  in  a  single  instance.  A 
earefiU  examination  of  North  American  plants,  and  a  compa* 
rison  of  authorities  have  yielded  the  following  result.  In  a 
great  part,  perhaps  cme  third,  of  the  North  American  species, 
it  does  not  exceed  five  d^ees  of  latitude,  and  rarely  attains 
twenty. 

The  range  of  plants  is,  however,  far  from  being  as  exten- 
sive as  dimate  would  permit  The  jrilants  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  are  diflferent ;  the  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  plants  of  the  eastern  and  western  conti* 
nents,  except  in  the  extreme  north.  Hence  we  must  seek 
for  some  other  cause  restricting  the  diffusion  of  plants,  and 
this  will  be  found  in  the  ocean,  a  great  ext^it  of  which  at 
once  prevents  farther  progress. 

Again,  few  plants  stretch  across  the  whole  extent  of  the 
continents,  in  their  wider  parts,  their  range  is  usually  still  more 
limited.  This  leads  to  the  examination  of  other  causes  which 
impede  their  diffusion. 

By  ascending  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  temperature 
is  found  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner  as  on  advancing 
towards  the  poles,  and  at  the  height  of  perpetual  snow  we 
fi»d  a  polar  climate.  The  relative  mean  proportion  has  been 
estimated  at  about  six  hundred  feet  of  elevation  to  a  degree 
of  latitude.  Accordingly,  if  a  chain  of  mountains  extends  in 
tiie  direction  of  the  meridians,  plants  of  cold  regions,  meeting 
a  parity  of  clunate,  descend  on  their  summits  into  tower  lati« 
tudes.    On  the  Rocky  mountains,  arctic  plants  reach  the  nor- 
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them  provinces  of  Mexico.  Magellanic  plants  likewise  exist 
on  the  Andes  of  Chili.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  low  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  (lyhich  rarelj  exceeds 
three  thousand  feet  of  elevation)  affords  a  multitude  of  plants 
which  avoid  the  low  country,  and  are  otherwise  confined  to 
the  northern  states. 

Mountains  thus  introduce  seeming  confusion  into  our  flo- 
ras, while  there  exists  in  reality  the  most  perfect  order. 

A  lofty  and  unbroken  chain  likewise  presents  a  barrier  in- 
surmountable to  many  plants.  There  is  much  difference  in 
the  vegetation  between  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
European  Alps — ^the  flora  of  Chili  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Andes. 

A  great  river  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the  difiusion  of  plants, 
apparently  less  easily  overcome  than  a  much  more  considera- 
ble extent  of  ocean.  Many  plants  on  either  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi do  not  cross  it.  The  great  rivers  of  Siberia  are  knovm 
to  exert  a  like  influence  on  vegetation. 

Water,  vnth  those  substances  it  dissolves  in  the  soil,  is  the 
the  food  of  plants,  and  the  quantity  they  require  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  fanctions  varies  in  different  i^cies.  A 
plant  can  vegetate  only  in  a  soil  containing  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  moisture.  The  seeds  of  aquatics  will  not  germinate 
unless  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  while  some  plants  flourish 
only  in  the  most  arid  sands. 

Difference  in  soil,  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  is  knovm 
to  consist  mainly  in  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing, and  its  power  of  resisting  evaporation,  two  qualities 
dependant  on  a  variety  of  circumstances : — on  the  character 
of  the  rocks  from  which  the  mineral  part  is  derived,  whether 
such  as  resist  decomposition,  or  yield  to  it,  forming  clay;  or 
such  as  break  down  into  gravel  and  sand,  Su;.— on  locality, 
whether  on  plains  and  the  summits  of  hills,  or  on  declivities 
moistened  by  the  filtering  of  water  from  higher  places,  or  in 
low  grounds  perpetually  saturated  vnth  it,  thus  formifig 
marshes  and  bogs;-— whether  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  a  dis« 
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tanee  from  mountains ; — whether  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  protected  by  forests,  &c. 

This  rektion  of  plants  to  water^  confines  them  to  particuhr 
situations,  and  any  one  plant  can  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  a  great  num- 
ber of  species  can  exist  together  within  a  limited  space.  Un- 
der certain  cii^umstances,  this^may^have  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  their  range. 

These  phenomena,  with  many  others  which  are  continu- 
ally presenting  themselves,  carry  us  at  once  to  the  supposition, 
that  each  species  must  have  originated  on  a  particular  point 
of  the  earth's  surface,  froiQ  which,  in  the  courseof  successive 
generations,  it  would  have  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  but 
^at  it  has  been  kept  back  and  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
by  causes,  of  which»the  above  mentioned .  are  the  most,  pro* 
minent.  We  find  accordingly,  that  almost  every  practical 
botanist,  converssmt  with  the  subject,  has  followed,  often  un- 
consciously, a  mode  of  reasoning  which  ultimately  leads  to  this 
conclusion.  .  . 

That  no  species  has  originated  on  two  different  points  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  •ircumstances-: 
most  of  the  instances  where  a  plant  occurs  in  ^wo  distant  and 
seemingly  insulated  places  being  readily  accounted  for  by 
existing  causes. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  relative  to  the  quadrupeds 
common  ip  the  eastern  and  western  continents ;  but  it  is  now 
admitted,  that  those  species  only  are  common^  whose  range 
extends  near  to,  or  vdthin,  the  arctic  circle  where  the  two 
continei^  closely  approach  each  other. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  also  confirmed  by  the  vegeta- 
tion of  islands.  In  those  which  are  situated  at  the  distance  of 
from  one  to  several  miles  from  the  main  land,  all  the  plants 
are  common  to  the  neighbouring  continent;  while  if  at  a 
greater  distance,  they  frequently  afford  some  species  not  to  be 

*  Maritime  plants  are  confined  to  a  soil  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
a  few  species  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  limestone  rocks. 
VOL.  III. 4  A 
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found  there :  and  lastly,  countries  separated  by  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  at  the  same  time  insulated  by  climate,  do  Jiot 
possess  in  common  a  single  phoenogamous  plant*— -^s,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  with  that  of  New  Holland,  or 
of  South  America. 

Among  the  principal  agents  in  conveying  the  seeds  of  plants 
to  a  distance  from  their  original  site,  are  the  winds,  and  the 
currents  of  the  ocean. 

The  seeds  of  West  Indian  plants  are  thrown  by  the  gulf 
stream  upon  the  coast  of  Northern  Europe,  and  sometimes 
germinate  there,  but  are  destroyed  by  the  frosts  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  Accordingly, ,  those  species,  which  are 
common  to  countries  separated  by  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  are 
observed  to  be  generally  aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  especially 
maritime,  whose  seeds  are  formed  to  bear*  a  long  exposure  to 
water. 

Some  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  vrinds  in  distribut- 
ing the  seeds  of  vegetables  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact  of 
the  ashps  of  a  volcano  being  frequently  carried  many  hundred 
miles  from  its  crater.  Botanists  have  observed  that  the  crypto- 
gamia,  especially  lichens,  in  their  geographical  distribution,  do 
not  appear  to  follow  the  same  laws  with  phcenogamous  plants, 
many  of  the  former  being  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. — 
The  excessive  minuteness  of  the  seeds  of  these  plants  autho* 
rizes  the  conjecture,  that  the  winds  alone  have  accomplished 
such  an  universal  distribution. 

The  fact  of  the  European  Alps  affording  on  their  summits 
some  arctic  plants  is  not  so  readily  disposed  of,  as  the  general 
direction  of  this  chain  of  mountains  is  parallel  with  fjie  equa- 
tor, and  there  is  a  wide  interval,  of  several  hundred  miles, 
between  their  most  northern  bend  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  *  Here,  with 
the  exception  of  the  annual  migration  of  birds,  the  ivinds 
appear  to  be  the  only  agents  left  us,  and  it  seems  improbable 

*  Exceptions  are  extremely  rare :  among  fifty  thousand  phoenogamous  plants, 
now  known,  Samolus  valerandi  is  the  only  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  plant, 
which  is  common  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
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that  they  should  have  conveyed  the^eeds  of  plants  to  so  great 
a  distance. — -The  Andes,  in  this  respect,  present  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  continent.  This 
great  chain  of  mountains  appears  to  extend,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly,/rom  near,  or  within,  the  arctic  circle  to  Cape  Horn ; 
ai^  arctic  plants,  which  in  the  eastern  continent  do  not  reach 
the  European  Alps,  have  been  here  discovered  as  low  as  40° 
N.  lat.,  far  south  of  those  mountains — as.  Campanula  uniflora^ 
Saxifraga  nivalis^  &c. 

Great  confusion  has  been  occasioned  in  our  floras  by  man  < 
himself  carrying  with  him,  in  his  migrations,  a  multitude  of 
plants.  In  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  United* Suites,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  European 
vegetables :  many  have  even  wandered  into  the  woods,  so  as  fre- 
quently to  perplex  the  botanist  in  determining,  whether  they 
have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  or  existed  here  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  flora  of  Pursh,'  which 
is  usually  appealed  to  as  giving  evidence  of  th^  number  of 
species  common  to  the  two  continents,  contains  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  species,  now  generally  admitted  by 
American  botanists  to  have  been  introduced,  but  on  which 
that  author  does  not  express  an  opinion,  leaving  the  foreigner 
withdut  any  meiins  of  deciding,  except  that,  being  frequently 
indicated  as  found  about  ]^elds  and  cultivated  ground,  they  are 
of  course  liable  to  suspicion. 

Thus,  climate  and  the  ocean  are  the  two  great  powers 
which  set  bounds  to  the  difiusion  of  plants,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  insulating  certain  portions  of  land,  divide  the  surface 
of  the  globe  into  several  great  botanical  regions. 

In  Ihis  essay  the  following  division  has  been  adopted : 

I.  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  arctic  regions  of  both  con- 
tinents.   . 

II.  The  temperate  portion  of  North  America. 

tll.  The  temperate  portion  oi  the  Eastern  continent 
IV.   The  West  Indies,  and  the  infertropical  regions  of 
America. 
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y.  Madagascar  and  the  islands  in  the  vicinity,  the  inter- 
tropical regions  of  Africa  and  of  Arabia* 

VI.  The  intertropical  regions  of  Asia  (Arabia  excepted),  of 
New  Holland,  the  East  Indies,  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia, 
and  most  of  me  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Vn.  The  temperate  portion  of  South  America. 

Vin.  The  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

IX.  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  the  temperate  portion  of  New 
Holland. 

X.  New  Zealand. 

XI.  The  Falkland  Islands,  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  South 
Shetland  Islands,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Some  volcanic  islaiids  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
at  a  vast  distance  from  land,  and  are'  so  completely  insulated, 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  above  regions: — 
such  are  the  islands  of  Ascension,  St  Helena,  Tristan  d'Ac- 
unha,  in  the' Atlantic ;  Amsterdam  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
&c.  The  flora  of  islands  of  this  description  is  restricted  in 
the  number  of  species,  but  highly  deserving  attention ;  and  it 
would  even  appear  that  they  possess  species  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, anextremely  interesting  and  important  fact 

All  the  jrfants  existing  in  either  of  the  eleven  regions  liere 
laid  down  are  not  invariably  confined  to  it,  a  few  being  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  of  them ;  and  we  observe  that  if  two  of 
these  regions  approach  each  other  at  any  point,  several  spe- 
cies are  common  to  both ; — ^Chus,  many  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  two  continents,  and  in  the 
intertropical  parts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia : — ^while  to  those 
which  are  most  completely  separated,  no  phcenogamous  plant 
is  common. 

-  As  the  plan  refers  solely  to  the  range  of  plants,  it  is  liable 
to  the  objection  of  elevating  a  comparatively  insignificant 
portion  of  southern  Africa  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  region, 
while  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  temperate  part  of  the 
eastern  continept,  coihprising  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  land 
upon  the  surface  of  the  eartb,  forms  but  one ;  and  if  the  ih- 
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teimediate  portion  of  this  continent  had  been  originally  cover- 
ed by  the  ocean,  the  easf em  and  western  extremitiesj  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  would  undoubtedly  have  ranked  as 
two  botanical  regions :  but,  the  land  being  continuous,  plants 
have  so  intermingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction. 

As  few  plants  are  diflftised  over  the  whole  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive of  these  regions,  subregions  may  be  established,  and 
the  principal  rivers  and  chains  of  mountains  should  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  as  the  natural  boundaries,  each  sub- 
region  containing  many  peculiar  species.  This  has  been 
attempted  in  the  second  and  third  regions  only. 

The  second  region  comprises  four  subregions : 

1.  Flora  Canadensis.  All  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  bounded  south  by  the  rivers  Oregon,  Mis- 
souri, and  St  Lawrence. 

2.  Flora  of  the  United  States.  The  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  river. 

3.  Flora  Imdoviciarui.  The  country  situated  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  northern  Andes. 

4.  Flora  Califomiana.  The  country  situated  between  the 
northern  Andes  and  the  Pacific. 

The  third  region  comprises  six  subregions: 

1.  Flora  Furopea.  The  north  of  Europe  and  western  Si- 
beria, bounded  east  by  the  river  Yenisei,  and  south  by  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  of  Caucasus,  &c. 

2.  Flora  Siberica.  The  country  situated  between  the  Ye- 
nesei  and  the  Pacific. 

3.  Flora  Mediterranea.  The  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa. 

4.  Flora  Pe^sica.  Persia,  Syria  and  the  north  of  Arabia, 
bounded  east  by  the  Indus. 

5.  Fbra  Thibetcma.     Thibet  and  the  north  of  Hindostan. 

6.  Flora  Chinensis.  China,  Corea  and  the  islands  of  Ja- 
pan. 

These  four  last  do  not  correspond  precisely  vnth  the  three 
southern  subregions  of  North  America,*  as  on  the  fortieth  pa- 
voL.  ni. — 4  B 
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rallel  of  latitude,  this  continent,  in  breadth,  hardly  exceeds 
one  third  of  the  eastern. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  o{  forma.  In  general,  the  intertropical  re- 
gions should  be  contrasted  with  the  remainder  of  the  globe, 
and  thus  all  forms  will  be  either  intertropical  or  extratropical. 
— ^The  Palnrn^  ScUaminea^  Muaacee^  Bromeliaees^  Jiuran^ 
tiacesR^  Gnttifers^  Sapotes^  Piperacese^  Ma^ghiaceab^  Mdastih 
meas,  Meliaces^^  Sfc.  are  intertropical  forms. — ^The  Rhododenr 
draces^  JBrices^  Saxifrages^  Umbellifermj  ^mentaces^^  Cani* 
ferx,  ProteaeesB^  Epacaridea^  MoMeem^  Geraniaces^^  Caryaphylr 
fea?,  Cistinea^  Cruciferee^  jRanunculacese^  Sfc.  are  extratropical 
forms. 

Again,  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  globe  may 
be  contrasted. — ^The  Proteacesb^  Epacridea^^  Sfc.  are  peculiar 
to  the  southern ;  the  Cistinea^^  Sfc.  to  the  northern  portions 
of  it 

Descending  from  superior  to  inferior  group,  we  observe  a 
continual  tendency  to  become  restricted  to  some  one  of  the 
above  botanical  regions  : — ^to  some  of  which,  entire  natural 
orders  are  limited,  and  where  orders  are  not,  families  or  tribes 
are :  descending  still  lower,  many  genera  are  found  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  each ;  and  even  if  a  genus  be  not  so  far  restricted,  a 
natural  section  of  it,  or  some  peculiarity  in  structure  or  habit, 
is  frequently  confined  to  one  region.  These  facts  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  attention :  it  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  from  analogy  of  structure,  a  like  relation  to  climate  might 
be  expected. 

On  the  same  principles,  maps  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  moUusca,  Crustacea, 
insects,  &c.  may  be  constructed ;  each  of  which  classes  will  re- 
quire particular  modifications. 

Thus,  examining  the  distribution  of  land  quadrupeds,  we 
observe  that  their  range  is  not  so  much  influenced  by  tem- 
perature, as  that  of  plants,  and  more  so  by  the  ocean : — ^un- 
like the  seeds  of  plants,  they  cannot  pass  a  great  extentof  wa- 
ter, while  at  the  same  time  they  roam  through  more  d^rees 
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of  latitude.  For  this  reason,  the  intertropical  position  of  New 
Holland  must  be  restored  to  the  remainder  of  this  continent; 
— ^the  northern  part  of  Africa  should,  perhaps,  be  united  with 
the  intertropical  part ; — ^Madagascar,  from  the  number  of  pe* 
culiar  species,  may  deserve  the  rank  of  a  distinct  region,  while 
New  Zealand  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  geography  of  land 
quadrupeds. 


On  the  accompanying  map  of  North  America,  the  ranges  of 
several  plants  are  delineated.  It  is  to  be  considered  merely  a 
sketch ;  as  a  large  portion  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  visited 
by  a  botanist,  and  even  in  those  parts  which  are  best  known, 
observations  are  either  impublished,  or  too  few  to  determine, 
with  exactness,  the  range  of  a  single  species.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  forced,  in  some  instances,  to  substitute 
ccmjecture  for  fact. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  arctic  plants.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  this  continent,  these  plants  cannot  descend  lower  than 
lat.  44^,  on  account  of  the  inferior  altitude  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  south  of  that  line.  How  low  they  descend  on  the 
northern  Andes  is  not  yet  ascertained. — ^The  following  have 
been  observed  at  the  stations  indicated  on  the  map,  Rumex 
digynus^  Silme  acatdiSj  Polygonum  viviparum^  TVisetum  sulh 
qncatum^  Sfc. 

The  coloured  portion  represents  a  fragment  of  a  belt, 
beyond  which  certain  plants  cannot  exist,  and  th^  irregulari- 
ties and  inflections  into  which  it  is  throvm  in  this  continent, 
by  the  inequality  of  climate  and  elevation  of  the  surface : 
the  transverse  lines  mark  the  cessation  of  certain  species. — 
Thus,  a  few  species  do  not  appear  to  extend  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies ;— others  are  confined  to  the  summits  of  these 
mountains,  as  Pinus  pungens^  Rhododendron  Catawhiense^ 
R.  minus^  Diphylkia  bymosa^  Pachysandra  procumbens^  Aco- 
nitum  unematum,  Galax  aphyUa^  ^c. — ^westward  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  plants  occur  which  do  not  reach  the  Atlantic; — 
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many  are  confined  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  northern 
Andes,  as  diflFerent  i^ecies  of  Pentstemon^  Eriogonutn^  Psoror 
lea^  Gaura^  ^notherc^  Sfc. — ^the  summits  of  these  mountains 
again  present  peculiar  species: — ^the  country  west  of  this 
chain  dfords  others  still  different,  and  some  in  the  more  nor- 
thern parts,  which  are  common  to  eastern  Siberia. 

Of  maritime  plants,  some  are  peculiar  to  America,  as  Uni" 
ola  maritimtL^  Spartina  glabra^  Gerardia  maritima^  Aster  mlh 
tdatus^  A.  ^arsijlorus^  Solidago  bevigata^  Uniola  apieatci^  Sfc. 
— ^while  others  are  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  con- 
tinents,  as  Arando  arenaria^  Sabola  kali^  Pimm  maritimum^ 
Glaux  marUitna^  Statiee  Limonium^  Sfc. 
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• 

Aa  Jlecaunt  of  some  Human  Bones  found  on'  the  Coast  of 
Brazil^  near  Santas.  Latitude  34^  30"  8.  Longitude 
46^  W.  By  a  B.  Meigs,  M.B.^Read  7th  Becember 
1827. 

'THHOSE  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  who  have 
-*-  read  Mr  Eonig's  account  of  the  skeleton  carried  by  Ad- 
miral Ck)chrane  from  Guadaloupe  to  England,  and  preserved 
in  the  Briti^  Museum,  will  find  considerable  interest  in  the 
specimens  now  on  the  table. 

M.  Cuvier  has  decided  that  not  a  single  example  of  human 
bone  has  been  found  among  the  extraneous  fossils  of  animals 
that  are  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
remarks  that  ^^  human  bones  preserve  equally  well  with  those 
of  animals  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances" — ^whence 
arises  the  natural  inference  ^^that  the  human  race  did  not  ex* 
ist  in  the  countries  in  which  the  fossil  bones  of  animals  have 
been  discovered,  at  the  epoch  when  these  bones  were  covered 
up ;  as  there  can  not  be  a  single  reason  assigned  why  men 
should  have  entirely  escaped  from  such  general  catastrophes ; 
or,  if  they  also  had  been  destroyed  and  covered  over  at  the 
same  time,  why  their  remains  should  not  now  be  found  along 
with  those  of  the  other  animals."  This  learned  naturalist  ' 
does  not  assert  that  man  did  not  exist  at  those  periods,  but 
says  he  might  have  inhabited  some  narrow  regions  or  coun- 
VOL.  in. — 4  c 
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tries  which  form  the  bottom  of  actual  seas,  where  all  his  re- 
mains are  buried. 

The  homo  diluvii  testis  et  theoscopos  of  Scheuchjser,  and 
the  mountain  of  similar  debris  described  by  Spallanzani  as 
existing  in  Cerigo,  have  been  proved  not  to  belcmg  to  our 
race,  and  of  the  jaw  dug  up  among  the  fossil  bones  at  Cron- 
stadt,  Mr  C.  remarks  that  no  sufficient  notes  or  precautions 
were  taken  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  so  to  its  pretensions 
also  there  is  a  non  liquet. 

Granting  that  no  human  extraneous  fossil  ensts,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless admitted  that  such  remains  have  been  found,  which, 
without  having  undergone  any  process  of  lapidification,  are  of 
an  extremely  ancient  date,  and  the  more  ancient  they  are, 
the  more  interesting  do  they  appear.  Professor  Blumenbach, 
for  example,  has  a  skull  from  an  ancient  Roman  tomb,  and 
it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  Egyptian  mum- 
mies of  a  very  remote  age  have  their  osseous  structure  pre- 
served in  a  perfect  integrity,  and  there  is  in  these  mummies 
a  circumstance  which  goes  to  shew  that  no  limit  could  be 
properly  assigned  to  the  duration  of  bony  organization.  I 
allude  to  the  facts  recently  published  in  relation  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  those  relics :  in  M.  Passalqua's  mummy,  the  dia- 
phragm still  retained  its  suppleness,  though  from*  a  papyrus 
which  was  deciphered  by  M.  Champollion,  the  subject  veas 
found  to  be  daughter  to  an  officer  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Thebes.  In  Dr  Granville's  dissection,  the  stomach,  kidneys 
and  ovaria  were  still  discernible.  Now  if  the  fibrous  and 
membranous  structures  are  capable  of  being  preserved  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  why  may  we  not  suppose  the 
osseous  portions  of  the  frame  to  endure  for  forty  or  sixty 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

The  present  specimens  are  particularly  interesting,  inas- 
much as  they  belong  to  the  American  continent,  and  as  ad- 
ding another  link  to  that  chain  of  testimony  concerning  the 
early  occupation  of  this  soil,  of  which  the  remains  are  so  few 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  of  which  another  link  or  strong  analogue 
exists  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  a  good  measure  neglect- 
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ed  or  disregarded  on  account  of  its  loneliness  or  want  of  con- 
nection ynm  similar  facts. 

These  specimens  were  brought  to  this  country  in  June 
last  by  Captain  J.  D.  Elliott,  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  That  officer, 
with  a  liberality  which  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed,  both 
in  reference  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  usefulness  of  the  ex- 
ample, collected  in  his  late  cruise  on  the  Brazilian  station 
many  interesting  objects  in  natural  history,  arts,  agriculture, 
&c.,  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  own  country. 

While  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Santas,  in  his 
way  from  the  port  of  Santas  to  the  town  of  St  Paul,  he  dis- 
covered a  mound  or  elevation,  whose  area  he  thinks  must  ex- 
ceed three  acres,  and  whose  height  is  about  fourteen  feet. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  soil  in  which  grow  many  large 
trees. 

This  mound  or  hillock  is  about  four  miles  from  Santas,  and 
the  little  river  Santas  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Cubiton,  whose 
summit  is  elevated  about  2500  feet,  and  stands  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

These  bones  were  dug  from  the  face  of  the  hill  where  it 
was  cut  by  the  wash  of  the  stream,  and  are  parts  of  one  ske- 
leton out  of  many  hundreds  that  are  still  lying  in  their  bed 
of  tufa. 

Captain  E.  describes  them  as  resting  in  the  rock  in  an  ob^ 
lique  direction ;  the  heads  uppermost,  and  the  lower  extremi- 
ties dipping  at  an  angle  of  from  20""  to  25^  below  the  horizon 
eastwards.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  if  compared  with 
what  M.  Lavaysse  says  of  the  east  and  west .  direction  of 
the  Guadaloupe  skeletons — a  position  which  occasioned  them 
to  be  regarded  as  the  tenants  of  some  ancient  cemetery,  though 
Mr  Konig  justly  remarks  that  from  the  looseness  of  Lavaysse's 
account  of  the  accompanying  petrifactions,  not  much  stress  is 
to  be  laid  on  his  description  of  this  point. 

There  are  in  all  nine  pieces : 

No.  1  is  the  largest,  and  consists  of  the  left  os  temporis  in 
a  very  entire  state.  To  it  is  attached  a  portion  of  the  parie- 
tal bone  and  a  fragment  of  the  occipital.     The  specimen  is 
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remarkable  for  the  uncommon  thickness  of  the  squamous 
portion,  which  just  above  the  petrous  part  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  through.  I  have  seen,  however,  a  recent  skull  thicker 
than  this.    The  mastoid  portion  is  entire. 

The  squamous  and  mastoid  portions  are  invested  externally 
with  a  stalactitic  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  looking  very 
much  like  mummified  skin.  The  internal  or  cerebiul  sur- 
face is  wholly  destitute  of  any  incrustation :  whether  it  was 
filled  with  the  gangue,  or  any  other  substance,  I  can  not  telL 

The  petrous  portion  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment near  its  point;  the  part  broken  off  extended  from  the 
foramen  innominatum  obliquely  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
carotic  canal,  of  which  the  floor  or  lower  wall  is  nevertheless 
in  a  natural  state.  In  every  other  respect  it  is  whole.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  along  the  upper  limit  of  the  specimen 
an  old  fracture  is  to  be  seen,  which  was  probably  a  fissure, 
and  filled  with  a  greenish  matter,  probably  some  ferruginous 
salt    The  diploe  ^  natural,  having  no  lapidificadon  whatever. 

No.  2  is  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  exhibiting  a 
portion  of  its  body  with  the  alveoli  and  bony  palate.  To  it  is 
attached  a  part  of  the  os  palati ;  also  three  incisor  teeth  dis* 
located  from  their  alveoles,  but  held  nearly  in  contact  with 
them  by  the  gangue.  Close  to  one  of  the  teeth  is  a  serpula 
and  a  piece  of  oyiter  shell. 

No.  3  is  part  of  the  left  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

No.  4  is  a  remnant  of  the  lower  jaw,  viz.  the  angle,  the 
condyloid  and  coronoid  processes,  and  part  of  the  ramus  as 
far  forwards  as  the  foramen  for  transmitting  the  nerve  and 
vessels. 

Nos.  5  &  6  are  pieces  of  parietal  bone. 

No.  7,  is  a  piece  consisting  of  broken  ribs. 

No.  8  an  incisor  tooth  remarkably  worn  by  age. 

No.  9  a  specimen  of  the  rock  of  which  the  mound  is  com- 
posed, and  in  which  the  skeletons  are  imbedded.  It  ccmsists 
of  fragments  of  shells  united  by  a  stalactitic  matter.  I  beg 
leave  to  point  out  small  nodules  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which 
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are  curiotis,  inasmuch  as  similar  masses  are  mentioned  by  Mr 
Eonig  as  found  in  the  Guadaloupe  rock,  and  which  detonated 
with  nitre  like  gun  powder. 

The  rock  at  Guadaloupe,  which  contains  so  many  skele- 
tons, is  covered  by  high  tides,  and  extends  along  the  shore 
nearly  a  mile.  Each  skeleton  seems  encased  in  a  large  no- 
dule of  an  oval  shape,  or  in  a  mass  resembling  a  nodule  de- 
tached from  a  larger  rock.  The  rock  is  described  as  an 
"aggregate,  composed  principally  of  zoophytic  particles,  and 
the  detritus  of  compact  limestone.  It  readily  dissolves  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  without  leaving  any  evident  residue.** — 
Kanig. 

Mr  Konig's  rock  is  "a  greyish  yellow  passing  into  a  yel- 
lovnsh  grey.  When  more  closely  examined  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  yellowish  grains,  intermixed  with  others  of  a  more 
or  less  deep  flesh  red  colour.  These  grains,  though  minute, 
are  in  some  parts  of  the  mass  perfectly  defined,  and  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  although  no  cement  is  perceptible. 
In  other  parts  they  are,  as  it  were,  confluent,  forming  a  more 
or  less  porous  mass.  In  others,  again,  they  form  a  compact 
mass,  in  which  the  former  distinct  concretions,  especially  the 
red  ones,  are  only  indicated  by  a  difference  of  colour." 

The  specimen  of  rock  before  us  is  certainly  a  small  one, 
and  may,  on  that  account,  be  an  unfit  subject  for  comparison 
vnth  that  described  by  Mr  Konig.  In  regard  to  colour  it  is 
more  nearly  blueish  grey  passing  into  blue ;  some  parts  of  it 
are  yellowish :  at  a  littie  distance  from  the  eye  it  resembles 
a  piece  of  dried  mud  filled  with  broken  oyster  shells.  There 
are  particles  of  a  reddish,  or  rather  Spanish  brown  colour, 
disseminated  through  it  very  sparsely. 

This  specimen  is  quite  hard  and  heavy ;  it  has  numerous 
pores  or  interstices,  some  of  which  constitute  a  sort  of  very 
small  geodic  cavities  lined  by  a  drusy  looking  stalactitic  car- 
bonate. The  Guadaloupe  stone  is  harder  than  statuary  mar- 
ble, but  I  think  this  is  considerably  softer. 

I  can  not  discover  in  it  a  vestige  of  the  yellowish  grains 
described  as  making  so  large  a  part  of  the  stone  in  the  British 
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Museum ;  there  are  several  laminae  of  a  yellowish  substance, 
and  some  smaller  portions  of  the  same  kind  disseminated  here 
and  there — ^the  larger  are  manifestly  splinters  and  scales 
of  bone,  probably  from  crushed  pieces  of  the  skeleton ;  the 
latter  I  can  attribute  to  no  other  source. 

Mr  Eonig  speaks  of  several  kinds  of  shells — ^in  this  there 
are  many  broken  oysters  and  one  serpula.  Mr  Eonig  does 
not  mention  an  oyster  shell  in  his  description. 

A  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  date  of  that  catastro- 
phe which  enclosed  several  hundred  individuals  in  tKe  tufa 
of  the  Rio  Santas.  The  aborigines  of  that  coast  w^re  always 
very  poor,  few  and  ignorant: — could  they  erect  such  a 
mound? 

Monsieur  Lavaysse  was  at  Guadaloupe  when  General  Er- 
nouff  wrote  his  account  of  the  Galibies  to  M.  Faujas  St  Pond, 
and  says  he  collected  many  specimens,  as  heads,  arms,  legs, 
vertebrae,  &c.  for  his  own  use.  He  also  found  d  cote  des 
Sqelettes^  mertars,  clubs,  &c.  &c.  in  a  petrified  state,  and 
consisting  of  a  basaltic  or  porphyritic  stone.  We  might  ask, 
how  can  you  petrify  a  basalt  or  a  porphyry.  Mr  L.  regards 
the  skeletons  as  indigenes  hurried  in  a  cemetery. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  these  remains  were  formally  buried 
by  surviving  friends.  It  is  unlikely  that  so  solid  a  stone 
should  have  been  formed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  enormous  trees  that  grow  on  the  surface  make  it  neces- 
sary to  go  back  many  years  in  search  of  the  date. 

I  would  not  venture  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Cu- 
vier  on  such  a  subject  as  this  if  I  could  learn  his  opinion.  I 
will,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  some  appear- 
ances of  our  maritime  borders  for  illustration  of  the  few  addi- 
tional observations  I  have  to  make.  This  alluvion  extends 
from  Long  Island  to  the  province  of  Texas,  widening  in  some 
places  till  it  recedes  150  to  200  miles  from  the  sea  shore. 
From  North  Carolina  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
there  is  traceable,  at  intervals,  a  line  of  beds,  consisting  mostly 
of  oyster  shells  in  some  particular  spots  of  an  enormous  size. 
These  beds  are,  at  the  point  where  the  line  crosses  Eddistoe 
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and  Savannah  rivers,  very  wide  and  deep.  No  doubt  they 
are  co-existent  with  the  emerged  land ;  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  results  of  human  industry.  The  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  must  have  formerly  swept  nearly  in  a  line  with  these 
remarkable  deposits.  But  the  Atlantic  level  has  remained 
nearly  what  it  is  for  more  than  4000  years,  and  still  these  oyster 
shells  are  whole ;  they  are  not  petrified ;  they  are  occasionally 
burned  for  lime.  Within  this  bed,  or  nearer  than  it  to  the 
sea,  are  found  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  &c.  which  can  not  be 
so  old  as  the  unfossilized  oyster  shells,  since  they  could  not 
have  been  fossilized  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  soil,  out 
of  which  they  are  dug,  unless  you  consider  them  as  boulders, 
which  is  not  admissible.  Such  fossils  do  not  perhaps  deserve 
the  name  of  extraneous — ^that  is  all  we  can  say  of  them,  since 
they  exist  in  an  alluvion. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  learn  the  geological  character  of  the 
mountains  of  Cubiton.  There  is  a  long  chain  running  near 
the  coast  from  Rio  Janeiro  southwesterly. 

The  geologists  are  at  liberty  to  determine  the  date  and 
rank  of  the  Santas  tufa  and  thereby  the  probable  age  of  these 
bones :  our  alluvial  border,  at  least,  bears  no  marks  of  volca- 
nic agency.  It  emerged  from  a  sinking  sea ;  its  organic  re- 
mains are  of  an  indefinite  age.  Did  the  Santas  mound  come 
above  water  by  the  same  process  ? 
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Some  ObsenoHoM  qft  the  MouUing  of  Birds.    By  George 
Ord^^Read  March  7th,  1828. 

nPHAT  Birds,  in  general,  annually  shed  their  feathers,  will 
not  be  disputed.  This  change  takes  place,  in  some  spe- 
cies, in  summer ;  in  others,  in  the  autumn.  When  the  old 
feathers  drop,  their  place  is  supplied  by  new  ones,  which,  in 
some  species,  are  of  quite  a  different  complexion  from  those 
that  they  succeed.  But  when,  in  the  spring,  a  retrocession 
of  colour  is  found  to  have  taken  place,  naturalists  have 
concluded,  that  these  birds  undergo  a  double  moulting;  for 
in  no  other  way  could  they  account  for  a  change  of  colour, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  a  change  of  plu- 
mage. The  species  which  are  usually  domesticated  have 
been  said  to  moult  but  once  a  year^ ;  because,  not  perceiving 

*  With  respect  to  the  genua  Ancu^  the  author  of  the  Manuel  d^Ornithologie 
expresses  himself  thus :  ^^  La  mue,  chez  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  especes  con- 
nuesn  a  lieu  deux  fois  I'ann^e,  en  Juin  et  en  Novembre.  Les  femelles  muent  plus 
tard  que  les  miles,  et  peut-etre  ne  lefont-elle^  qu'une/oU,^^ — p.  814. 

It  here  seems  evident,  that,  in  these  remarks,  Temminck  would  include  the  do- 
mestic geese.  With  us  these  valuable  birds  commence  laying  about  the  1st  of 
March  ;  early  in  April  they  sit ;  and  in  May  bring  forth  their  young  :  the  period 
of  incubation  being  four  weeks.  Moulting  then  commences,  and  continues  until 
August.  In  September  they  are  pretty  lyell  fledged ;  and  in  November,  the  very 
season  in  which,  agreeably  to  Temminck,  the  second  moulting  takes  place,  they 
are  in  full  feather ;  and  give  frequent  evidence  of  the  fact  by  short  flights,  espe- 
cially if  dwelling  near  a  lake  or  river.     The  same  remarks  are  appUcable  to  ducks. 
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any  material  change  in  their  garh,  it  is  inferred  that  no 
change  is  necessary ;  and  yet  if  any  notable  mutation  had  ob- 
tained in  any  one  of  the  domesticated  species,  it  is  probable 
it  would  be  affirmed  of  that  species,  that  there  was  some  phy- 
sical necessity  for  this  exception,  which  did  not  hold  of  the 
rest. 

Three  great  naturalists  have  given  opinions  on  this  part  of 
the  physiology  of  Birds,  which  do  not  altogether  coincide  wdth 
each  other.  From  Buffon  we  learn  that  they  moult  but  onee 
a  year*.  Baron  Cuvier  says  that  their  feathers  fall  tunee  a 
yearf.  And  Temminck  informs  us,  that,  in  some  genera,  the 
whole  of  the  species  are  subject  to  a  double  change  of  plu- 
mage ;  in  others,  only  some  of  the  species  experience  it;  whilst 
in  file  remainder,  the  moulting  takes  place  but  once  a  yearj. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  whether  the  opi- 
nion of  Temminck,  that  some  Birds^  change  their  plumage 
tunce  a  year,  is  founded  in  fact 

The  intention  of  Nature  in  renevdng  the  covering  of  Birds, 
appears  to  be  a  revigoration  of  those  powers  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the  animal.  Af- 
ter the  breeding  season  is  passed,  the  period  of  moulting  com- 
mences. The  eflfects  of  this  exhausting  process,  which,  if 
not  a  disease||,  is  closely  allied  to  it,  are  well  knovra.  When 
the  Bird  recovers  its  strength,  we  find  it  in  a  new  garb,  which 
advances  to  perfection  in  proportion  to  its  necessities :  those 
which  migrate  to  great  distances  standing  in  need  of  a  speedy 

It  seems  that  Temminck  is  doubtful  whether  the  females  moult  more  than  once ; 
this  doubt  has  arisen,  we  presume,  from  hia  inabilitj  to  discover  any  variation  in 
their  plumage. 

*  Discours  sur  la  Nature  des  Oiseaux. 

t  Regne  Animal)  tome  1,  p.  296. 

1  Manuel  d'Ornithologie. 

9  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  I  have  reference  to  Birds  only  in  a  state  of  nature. 

n  ^^  La  mue  est  pour  tous  les  oiseaux  un  ^tat  de  maladie,  un  tems  de  silence  et 
de  retraite :  la  plupart  sont  foibles  et  tristes  pendant  sa  dur^e  ;  quclques-uns  sent 
tres  malades,  et  d'autres  perissent ;  aucuns  ne  chantent  tant  qu'elle  dure  ;  ils  se 
cachent,  prennent  peu  d'^bats  et  se  jouent  plus  rarement  dans  les  airs,  sur  les  ar« 
bres,  ou  dans  les  prairies.'* — Mauduyt. 
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maturation* ;  whilst  others  continue  in  the  act  of  moulting 
between  three  and  four  months. 

The  most  perfect  state  of  plumage  is  observed  in  the 
spring.  Now,  if  we  admit  the  fact  of  a  vernal  moulting, 
then  must  this  moulting  be  characterized  by  other  circum- 
stances than  those  which  obtain  in  the  autumnal ;  for,  after 
the  latter,  the  plumage  requires  several  months  to  arrive  at 
maturity ;  and  the  Bird,  in  ridding  itself  of  its  excretions, 
finds  itself  in  too  exhausted  a  state  to  perform  the  functions 
of  propagation.  The  spring  moulting,  therefore,  so  far  from 
exercising  any  debilitating  influence  upon  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  the  Bird,  should  seem  to  afford  them  additional  energy ; 
for  this  moulting  is  pretended  to  take  place  about  the  period 
of  the  sexual  union,  when  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  in  full 
vigour. 

In  those  singing  Birds  which  vsrinter  with  us,  we  can  per- 
ceive no  diminution  of  vital  energy  during  the  vernal  season, 
either  as  respects  vigour  of  body,  or  capacity  of  voice.  The 
FringiUa  tristis,  though  migratory,  frequently  continues  the 
whole  year  vdth  us ;  and  his  song,  in  the  month  of  March, 
while  yet  his  autumnal  dress  continues,  is  tuneful  and  ani- 
mated. The  change  in  his  garb  begins  to  appear  in  April ; 
and  early  in  May,  we  behold  him  in  his  brilliant  yellow  plu- 
mage, which  may  be  termed  his  bridal  garniture,  for  shortly 
thereafter  commences  the  period  of  nidification.  During  all 
this  season  of  animation,  his  tuneful  powers  are  unabated. 
In  September,  both  sexes  are  nearly  alike,  for  then  they  have 
moulted. 

When  the  Reed-bird  {Emberiza  oryzword)  visits  us  in  Au- 
gust, the  male  and  female  adults,  as  well  as  the  young,  so 
much  resemble  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 

*  Many  Birds  change  their  feathers  slowly,  particularly  their  quills,  so  that  they 
are  not  prevented  from  flying ;  but  wild  swans  and  geese  cast  their  plumage  so  ra- 
pidly, even  their  wing-feathers,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly  for  several  weeks :  hence, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent,  where  they  breed,  many  of  them  become 
the  prey  of  foxes,  and  the  Indians  ;  and  if  they  were  not  endued  with  extraordinary 
vigilance  and  sagacity,  their  race  would  stand  a  chance  of  becoming  extinct. 
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them.  But  in  May,  in  their  return  to  their  breeding 
places,  the  garb  of  the  male  is  so  totally  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  female,  that  many  persons  are  doubtful  whether  or  not 
they  constitute  the  same  species.  This  change  begins  to 
take  place  in  March,  the  plumage  at  first  assuming  a  mottled 
appearance ;  and  in  May,  he  ei^ibits  the  full  party-coloured 
dress,  which  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  his  sex.  But 
during  the  time  that  the  male  is  undergoing  this  metamor* 
phosis,  there  is  no  change  of  feathers :  their  colours  being 
altogether  the  result  of  their  organical  secretions.  This  fact 
has  been  verified  in  many  instances  of  these  birds  confined  in 
cages  or  aviaries.  Even  if  we  had  no  means  of  experiment- 
ing upon  this  subject,  analogical  reasoning  alone  would  not 
a  little  aid  us  in  investigating  the  truth ;  for  no  person  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  keep  Canaries,  or  Mocking-birds, 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  they  shed  their  plumage,  or  moult, 
more  than  once  a  year. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1811,  Wilson,  in  his  history  of  the 
Carolina  Parrot,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  vernal  change  of 
the  colours  of  the  feathers  of  the  young  of  the  preceding 
year,  asserted,  that  "  the  colour  changes  vnthout  change  o/pk^ 
mage.''  Had  this  excellent  ornithologist  been  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  fact,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  led 
him  to  an  investigation,  the  result  of  which  might  have  had 
a  tendency  to  repress  much  of  the  absurdity  which,  since  his 
time,  has  been  promulgated  on  the  subject  of  the  moulting 
of  Birds :  for  the  authority  of  so  experienced  an  observer, 
would  have  had  greater  weight  than  that  of  a  mere  compiler, 
or  a  closet  naturalist. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Rev.  William  Whitear  communica- 
ted to  the  I^innean  Society  of  London,  some  "Remarks on  the 
changes  of  the  Plumage  of  Birds."  These  were  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  that  learned  body.  This  gentleman, 
after  detailing  the  result  of  observations  which  had  been 
made,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  upon  Mallards,  Sandpi- 
pers, a  Black-headed  Gull,  and  some  other  birds,  thus  expresses 
himself: — ^''The  above  observations  seem  pretty  strongly  to 
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confirm  the  fact  which  Mr  Youell  has  pointed  out,  namely, 
that  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  of  Birds  does  not 
always  arise  from  a  change  of  feathers,  hut  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds irdlk  the  feathers  themselves  assuming  at  one  season  of 
the  year  a  different  colour  from  that  which  they  have  at  ano- 
ther*." 

The  Rev.  Dr  Fleming,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  cor- 
roborates the  above  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whitear's ;  but 
maintains,  that,  ^^in  those  species  whose  plumage  changes  co- 
lour with  the  season,  the  different  moultings  take  place  at 
corresponding  periods."  "In  the  autumn,"  continues  he, 
"  we  find  that  tiie  black  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  Larua  ri- 
dibundus  change  to  a  white  colour.  But  besides  the  altered 
feathers,  others  spring  up,  of  a  white  colour,  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  clothing.  This  GuU  has,  therefore,  during  the 
vdnter,  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  old,  and  others  young. 
Again,  in  spring  the  white  feathers  of  the  winter  become 
black,  and  a  few  new  feathers  make  their  appearance,  like- 
wise of  a  black  colour,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  older  ones, 
which  drop  oflF  in  succession.  Some  of  the  feathers  on  the 
head  of  this  Gull  are  half  a  year  older  than  others ;  and  con- 
sequently, we  may  infer,  will  fall  oflT  sooner  than  those  of 
more  recent  growth.  From  these,  and  similar  facts,  furnish- 
ed by  several  species  of  British  birds,  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  the  feathers  which  are  produced  in  autumn,  and 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  which  correspond  with  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  season,  change  their  colour  in  spring,  and  con- 
tinue in  this  state  until  they  are  shed  in  autumn.  The 
feathers  which  are  produced  in  spring,  continue  of  the  same 
hue  during  the  summer,  change  their  colour  in  winter,  and 
fall  oj0f  again  upon  the  approach  of  spring.  In  this  manner, 
the  quantity  of  the  plumage  fit  for  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year  is  easily  regulated ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
change  of  colour  in  each  feather  should  take  place  but  once 
in  the  course  of  its  connection  with  the  birdf." 

*  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  vol.  xii,  p.  524. 
t  The  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  vol.  ii,p.  28. 
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Now  we  cannot  but  consider  this  succession  of  moultings  as 
at  variance  with  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Whitear,  on  the 
Lams  ridibundus ;  for  the  latter  naturalist  does  not  tell  us, 
that  there  was  a  uniformity  of  hue  in  the  same  feather ;  hut 
on  the  contrary,  that  "the  same  feather  retained  some  of  the 
brown  of  the  imperfect  bird,  together  with  the  light  blue  ash- 
colour  of  the  adult  state;"  and  that  "the  two  colours  prevail- 
ed in  various  degrees." 

But  why  resort  to  all  these  conjectures  to  account  for  a 
supposed  succession  of  plumage,  when  it  is  admitted  that  a 
change  of  colour  may  take  place  independent  of  moulting  ? 
In  the  greater  part  of  those  birds  whose  colours  are  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  naturalists  admit  but  of  one  moulting. 
Is  there  any  physical  necessity,  then,  for  tu)o  moultings  in 
the  course  of  a  year? — or  even  threes  as  some  pretend  ?  I 
know  of  none. 

Montagu  informs  us,  that  he  had  kept  a^Herring  Gull  for 
several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  its  change  of  plu- 
mage. This  naturalist  had  previously  asserted,  that  he  had 
''no  conception  of  the  feathers  themselves  changing  colour*  ;'^ 
hence,  when  a  change  was  perceptible,  he  tells  us,  that  "  the 
partial  spring  moulting  of  his  Herring  Gull  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  Februaryt;"  a  season  in  which  all  animals,  in 
climates  like  ours,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  clothing,  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  those  vicissitudes  of  weather,  to  which 
they  are  constantly  exposed.  Montagu  was  a  close  observer ; 
and  had  his  mind  not  been  under  the  influence  of  a  theory, 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  winter  change  of  his  Gull  was  the  result  of 
moulting  or  not.  Nature  administers  liberally  to  the  wants 
of  her  creatures,  having  a  due  regard  to  seasons  and  circum- 
stances. Those  animals  which  possess  the  means  of  migrat- 
ing from  cold  to  temperate  climates,  are  not  as  abundantly 
provided  with  clothing  as  those  which  are  compelled  to  re- 

*  Introduction  to  the  Ornithological  Dictionary. 
t  Supplement  to  the  Ornithological  Dictionary. 

VOL.  ni. — 4  F 
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main.  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  which  hjemate  in  high  nor- 
thern latitudes,  are  well  known  to  he  supplied  with  a  covering 
of  extraordinary  thickness  and  warmth;  and  this  winter  garh 
suffers  no  diminution,  until  the  return  of  that  temperature, 
which  will  enable  the  animal  to  dispense  with  it  without  in- 
convenience. 

There  is  one  more  remark  which  we  would  make  on  this 
head.  When  in  the  act  of  moulting,  birds  are  greatly  sensible  of 
cold :  an  unseasonable  decrease  of  temperature  drives  them  to 
shelter;  and  their  actions  give  evidence  that  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  such  vicissitudes.  In  the  case  of  those  which  meet 
with  an  accidental  loss  of  plumage  in  the  winter,  until  this 
loss  is  supplied,  they  are  observed  to  be  distressed :  they  seek, 
sheltered  retreats,  and  sunny  exposures;  they  lose  their 
wonted  activity;  and,  like  an  animal  which  suffers  a  wound, 
they  appear  to  have  their  attention  completely  absorbed  by 
their  situation. 

But  Montagu  himself  affords  us  one  of  the  most  apposite 
illustrations  of  the  fact  of  a  change  of  colour  in  mature  plu- 
mage, that  could  well  be  desired.  In  the  month  of  May,  he 
was  presented  with  a  Black  Stork,  which  had  be^i  taken 
in  England.  In  June,  he  perceived  some  indication  of  a 
change  of  plumage.  "The  bird,"  says  he,  "continued  very 
gradually  to  moult  throughout  the  summer  and  winter,  be- 
coming much  darker  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  much  greener 
on  the  back ;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  February,  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  back  of  the  neck,  became  dusky- 
blacky  glossed  with  green ;  the  lower  neck  before  dusky-^black, 
and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  including  vnng-coverts 
and  scapulars,  dark  shining  green,  similar  in  colour  to  that 
variety  of  the  Glossy  Ibis,  known  under  the  title  of  Tantaiaa 
viridia.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  continued  as  at 
first 

"  Indisposition,"  continues  he,  "having  prevented  my  see- 
ing the  bird  since  the  last  mentioned  period,  till  the  middle 
of  March,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  appearance  of  a 
few  feathers,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  that  were  dusky. 
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resplendent  with  violet  and  purple,  having  a  margin  of  dark 
glossy  green.  These  elegant  feathers  continued  to  increase 
in  number,  till  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  back  had  nearly 
assumed  this  beautiful  plumage  by  the  first  of  April.  At 
this  time  no  other  part  of  the  bird  indicated  any  further 
change  of  plumage :  the  scapulars  and  coverts,  many  of  which 
had  recently  changed,  continued  of  the  same  colour  as 
last  described,  without  the  purple  reflections  or  marginal 
green.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  such  a  suc- 
cession of  change  in  plumage  in  so  short  a  time,  except  by 
supposing,  that  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  bird,  pro- 
duced by  captivity,  and  a  want  of  natural  food,  had  caused 
obstruction  to  the  usual  course  of  moulting;  and  that  the  au- 
tumnal change  had  been  retarded,  and  was  scarcely  effected 
before  the  spring  moulting  commenced*." 

With  regard  to  the  above,  we  would  remark,  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  retardation  of  the  autumnal  moulting  is  totally 
inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  the  author  distinctly  states,  from 
autoptical  experience,  that  ^^the  bird  continued  very  gradually 
to  moult  throughout  the  summer  and  winter."  And  that 
there  was  no  want  of  natural  food  in  its  state  of  captivity, 
we  learn  from  the  history  of  its  habits,  detailed  by  Montagu 
himself,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  paper  above  quoted. 
Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Or- 
eonia^  as  well  as  of  the  genus  Ardea^  are  acknowledged  to 
cast  their  feathers  but  once  a  year,  and  that  in  the  autumn. 

It  being  now  satisfactorily  proved,  that  a  change  of  colour 
obtains,  in  some  birds,  in  the  vnnter,  and  the  spring,  with- 
out a  change  of  plumage ;  I  am  disposed  to  condude,  that  the 
state  of  Moulting,  properly  so  called,  takes  jdaee,  in  all 
birds,  but  once  a  year. 

*  Some  Remarks  on  the  Natwral  History  of  the  Black  Stork,  &c.    Transtc* 
tioDS  of  the  linDean  Society  of  London,  vol.  zii,  p.  19. 
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Experiments  made  on  the  Poison  of  the  Rattlesnake;  in  which 
the  Powers  of  the  Hieraceum  Venosum,  as  a  Specific^ 
were  tested;  together  with  some  Anatomical  Observations 
an  this  Animal.  By  Richard  Harlan^  M.D. — Read  March 
Ith^  1828. 


TN  offering  the  following  observations,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, or  desire,  to  add  another  specific  to  the  numerous  an- 
tidotes to  the  poison  of  the  Rattlesnake,  already  before  the 
public.  Most  of  these  remedies  have  proved,  on  trial,  to  be 
either  destitute  of  active  properties,  or  altogether  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  I  shall  therefore  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  the  most  celebrated. 

The  most  ancient,  at  least,  if  not  the  most  renowned,  is 
the  volatile  alkali^  a  remedy  prescribed  by  European  practi- 
tioners more  than  a  century  ago,  not  oidy  as  an  antidote 
for  the  poi?on  of  the  viper,  but  against  the  effects  of  the  bite 
of  venomous  animals  in  general*.  The  Abb6  Fontana, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  published  a  work  on  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  to  which  we  may  refer  for  many  cu- 
rious experiments  on  the  nature  of  this  poisonf. 

*  Vid.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  309 ;  article  Morsure. 
T  The  following  among  other  conclusions  are  offered  by  Fontana ;  the  viper 
alluded  to  is  the  ^^  Coluber  berus"  of  Linn.    ^^  1 .  The  bite  of  the  viper  is  not  pois- 
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There  are  few  authorities  of  the  present  day  inclined  to 
place  much  faith  in  the  volatile  alkali  as  an  antidote  for  the 
specific  eflfects  of  the  hite  of  the  viper ;  hut  as  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles, 
are  generally  adynamic  in  their  nature,  this  remedy,  together 
with  other  diffusible  stimulants,  is  calculated  to  counteract 
this  state  of  the  system,  and  may  prove  very  serviceable  in 
supporting  the  vital  powers,  and  thus  suspend  the  fatal  opera- 
tion of  the  poison.  To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by 
experiment. 

The  next  remedy  for  accidents  of  this  nature  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  "Prenanthis  serpentaria^^  of  Pursh.  This  plant 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  Rattiesnake,  and  is  known  to 
them  by  the  familiar  name  of  ^'LionsfooV'  Pursh  states 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  a  vntness  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  plant  A  man  living  in  Cove  mountains,  near  the 
Sweet-springs,  was  bit  in  the  foot  by  a  Mockeson,  [Cenchris 
Mockeson  ?  Dandin,]  a  species  of  snake  considered  the  most 
dangerous.  An  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  whole  leg 
took  place  immediately;  but  by  taking  the  milky  juice  of 
this  plant,  boiled  in  milk,  inwardly,  and  applying  to  the  wound 
the  steeped  leaves,  which  were  frequently  changed,  he  was 
cured  in  a  few  days.  The  plant  is  frequentiy  confounded 
with  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  from  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  it;  this  last  the  inhabitants  name  ^fcdse 
Liantfoot''  Gronovius,  in  his  Flora,  page  113,  mentions 
Dr  Witt's  make-root  under  P.  autumnalis^  or  Willdenow's 
"  rubieanda^'  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  Rattiesnake,  which 
shews  that  he  had  information  of  the  use  made  of  this  plant, 
though  he  did  not  know  the  genuine  species. — ^Yid.  Pursh's 
^^  Flora  Americ8&  Septentrionalis,"  p«  499. 

onous  to  its  owD  body,  or  to  that  of  its  own  species.  2.  The  TeDom  is  not  equally 
destructive  to  all  animals.  3.  The  poison  is  neither  acid,  alkaline,  nor  saltish. 
4.  It  has  no  positive  taste,  and  taken  into  the  mouth  does  not  cause  the  tongue 
to  swell.  5.  It  is  not  inflammable.  6.  Mixed  with  water  it  sinks  to  the  bottom ; 
when  shaken  it  renders  the  water  turbid^and  whitish.^'—- Vide  Fontana — ^^^Ricerch^ 
fisich^  sopra  il  veleno  della  vipera." 

yol;  in.-— 4  o 
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The  remedy  which  next  claims  our  attention,  has  been 
considered  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  legislative 
enactment  It  appears  that  some  years  ago,  the  State  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  purchased  from  a  Negro,  for  an  an- 
nuity of  one  hundred  pounds  for  life  and  his  freedom,  the 
secret  of  his  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  Rattiesnake.  This 
proved  to  be  the  ^Misma  plcmtago^^  or  water-plantain. 
Many  of  the  members  are  said  to  have  witnessed  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  remedy  in  the  person  of  the  Negro,  who  stripped 
himself  naked  and  jumped  into  a  tub,  containing  many  of  these 
venomous  snakes,  and  received  numerous  wounds.  He  cured 
himself  by  swallowing  one  tablespoonful  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  Alisma  plantago,  and  repeated  the  dose  at  inter- 
vals, until  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  counteracted.  An 
essay  was  published  on  this  subject  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Technical  Repository  of  1 824,  by  C.  Whitlaw,  Esq.*,  who 
states  that  the  common  plantain  has  been  used  by  mistake, 
to  which  error  he  attributes  all  the  reputed  failures. 

My  friend  Major  N.  A.  Ware  informs  me  that  in  Florida 
and  Alabama,  a  species  of  Pedicularia^  or  "Louse-plant"  is  of 
considerable  repute  as  an  antidote  to  poisons  of  tiiis  nature. 
Sweet  oil  has  also  been  famous  as  a  specific  in  similar  cases. 
A  number  of  experiments  were  performed  by  a  viper  catcher 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  order  to  prove  its 
efficacy,  some  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  New  York  Medical  Repository. 

But  passing  over  this  remedy  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  plant  which  was 

*  The  following  extract  from  Mr  Whitlaw's  Essay  is  probably  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy his  authority  altogether  among  medical  men, — though  the  above  statement 
concerning  the  experiments  I  believe  to  be  historical  fact. 

'^  The  specific  action  of  the  poison  appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  muscles : 
after  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  powerful  muscular  contractions  take  place  over  the 
whole  body,  the  muscles  are  highly  inflamed,  a  coldness  and  corrugation  of  the 
skin  surround  the  part  which  was  bitten,  and  violent  spasms  resembling  teta- 
nus supervene  followed  by  mortification.  A  friend  of  mine  at  Savannah  died  in* 
consequence  of  being  bitten  by  a  snake  in  the  hand;  when  they  took  hold  of  his 
arm  to  place  him  in  the  cofiin,  the  arm  came  off  at  the  shoulder  joini.^* — Vid 
Technical  Repos.  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 
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the  immediate  object  of  my  own  experiments.  It  must  be 
here  repeated  that  the  Meraceum  venosum  is  not  offered  as 
a  specific  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  Rattlesnake :  much  further 
observation  is  requisite  to  establish  its  claims  to  such  high 
virtues.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  experiments  on  the 
commencement  of  the  approaching  season,  but  in  the  mean 
while  it  was  thought  advisable  to  publish  the  present  account 
as  the  first  of  a  series,  in  as  much  as  several  facts  have  been 
elicited,  which  are  considered  very  important  by  those  who 
witnessed  the  experiments. 

November  2d,  1827.  In  company  with  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  I  visited  the  collection  of  living  Rattle- 
snakes* exhibiting  by  Messrs  Elnsworth  and  Murray.  The 
reptiles,  to  the  number  of  150,  were  all  taken  by  the  pro- 
prietors in  their  native  county  of  Susquehanna,  Pennsylva- 
nia, during  the  current  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  proprietors  profess  to  be  in  possession  of  an  infallible  re- 
medy for  the  cure  of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  bite 
of  the  Rattlesnake ;  they  display  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
are  on  terms  of  intimate  familiarity  with  every  individual  of 
the  collection ;  they  take  them  in  their  hands  and  fold  them 
around  their  necks, — open  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  and  expose 
his  fangs  to  the  view  of  the  visitors,  &c.  In  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  there'existed  no  trick  or  deception  in  the  case, 
and  to  prove  that  the  bite  ©f  these  animals,  in  their  present 
state  of  subjection,  is  really  mortal,  two  living  animals  were 
exposed  to  be  bitten,  both  of  whom  died  within  the  space  of 
eight  minutes.  The  first  received  a  severe  wound  on  the 
breast,  the  snake  fastening  his  fangs  in  the  flesh ;  immediately 
the  eyes  of  the  animal  (a  young  cat)  were  observed  to 
change  their  expression,  lacking  lustre,  and  appearing  like 
the  eyes  of  an  intoxicated  person.  In  three  minutes  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound,  involuntary  discharges  per  anum  oc- 
curred ;  in  six  minutes  urine  was  also  discharged.     The  pu- 

*  Crotalus  durissus,  Linn. 
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pils  of  the  eyes  were  dilated,  and  in  eight  minutes  convulsions 
and  death  supervened. 

A  narcotic  or  sedative  effect  of  the  poison  was  an  early 
symptom,  and  this  soon  degenerated  into  insensibility. 

In  the  second  experiment,  the  kitten  was  introduced  into 
the  box  among  the  snakes,  and  received  wounds  from  several ; 
one  of  the  proprietors,  Mr  Elnsworth,  having  introduced  his 
hand  into  the  box  among  the  reptiles  with  a  view  of  irritating 
them,  received  two  distinct  wounds  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  which  were  observed  to  be  inflicted  by  different  indivi- 
dual snakes ;  the  wounds  bled  slightly.  Mr  £.  displayed  no 
uneasiness,  but  loitered  about  the  room  add  continued  the  ex- 
hibition for  some  time,  and  then  took  an  opportunity  to  re* 
tire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  entirely  out  of  danger ; 
two  small  punctured  wounds  alone  remained  visible ;  the 
bleeding  had  ceased,  and  the  slight  tumefaction  which  had 
commenced  around  the  wound  had  entirely  disappeared. 
No  marks  of  suction  were  discovered,  nor  were  any  precau- 
tions taken,  in  presence  of  the  visitors,  after  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  the  application  of  a  ligature 
around  the  wrist. 

In  fine,  that  the  proprietors  are  actually  convinced  that 
they  possess  some  means  to  render  the  poison  of  the  Battle- 
snake  innocuous,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  eiqperi- 
ments  above  stated,  as  well  as  by  the  perfect  composure  and 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  man,  when  fairly  wounded  by 
the  poisonous  animals,  which  at  the  same  time  were  inflicts 
ing  mortal  wounds  on  the  subjects  of  the  experiments. 

They  stated  to  the  company  that  the  specific  was  of  Indian 
renown,  that  a  decoction  of  the  plant  was  administered  inter- 
nally, and  that,  for  a  moderate  compensation,  the  secret  would 
be  disclosed. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1827,  a  number 
of  gentlemen^,  including  several  eminent  individuals  of  the 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  liberally  contrib- 
uted towards  paying  the  amount  demanded  by  the  proprietors  for  the  disclosure  of 
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medical  profession,  convened  at  my  office  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  experiments  made  with  the  poison  of  tiie  Rattle- 
make^  ( Crotaltia  duriasus^  Linn.)  Some  days  previous,  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  lively  and  vicious  among  them  were  separa- 
ted, and  permitted  to  drink ;  abstinence  both  from  food  and 
water  having  been  strictly  enjoined  previously,  during  the 
period  of  their  confinement,  from  an  idea  of  the  proprietors, 
that  abstinence,  particularly  as  respects  water,  is  calcuated  to 
render  the  poison  less  destructive. 


Experiment  1. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr  Elnsworth,  who  had  oflfered  him- 
self as  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  should  be  first  bitten, 
and  afterwards  that  the  same  snake  should  be  made  to  de- 
monstrate its  poisonous  powers  upon  a  puppy. 

A  large  active  female  snake  was  taken  from  the  box  and 
placed  upon  a  table  in  a  warm  room.  At  IJl  h.  30  m.  A.  M. 
the  man  received  a  bite  from  the  irritated  snake  on  the  in- 
dex finger  of  the  left  hand,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  me- 
tacarpal bone ;  the  wound  resembled  a  minute  incision,  or 
briar  scratch  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  one  fang 
only  appears  to  have  been  projected,  the  animal  striking  with 
one  or  both  fangs  at  pleasure ;  a  little  blood  exuded.  Pulse, 
just  before  the  bite  was  received,  104  per  minute;  but  it  was 
observed  to  vary  during  the  experiments  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  prevent  any  correct  inference  to  be  expected  from  that 
source. 

11  h.  40  m.  He  says  the  wound  smarts  a  little,  but  no  signs 
of  a  poisonous  wound  are  as  yet  exhibited. 

their  "Secret,"  most  of  whom,  with  several  others,  were  present  at  the  experi- 
ments : — 

Drs  Chapman,  Harris,  Meigs,  Emerson,  Mitchell,  Wetherill,  J.  R.  Barton,  Pen- 
nock,  Captain  Bazil  Hall,  R.  N.,  Messrs  S.  Wetherill,  J.  P.  Wetherill,  and  W,  Hem- 
bel.  Notes  were  taken  by  several  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  present  statements 
result  from  a  comparison  of  them  all. 

VOL.  III. —  4  H 
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After  the  lapse  of  nearly  an  hour  from  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment,  no  symptom  denoting  the  action  of  the 
poison  occurring,  ElnsworUi  exposed  the  same  hand  to  a 
large  active  male  snake.  As  in  the  first  instance,  considera- 
ble irritation  of  the  animal  was  requisite  to  force  him  to 
strike,  and  at 

1 2  h.  1 5  m.  He  received  a  second  v^ound  from  a  single 
fang  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  directly  over  a  prominent  ve- 
nous branch.  A  large  drop  of  transparent,  yellovnsh,  and  glairy 
fluid  v^as  spread  over  and  around  the  wound,  which  vyas 
doubtless  ejected  from  the  poison  sack.  A  little  very  dark 
blood  slowly  exuded  from  the  wound. 

12  h.  31  m.  Slight  swelling  is  observable  immediately 
around  the  second  bite. 

1 2  h.  48  m.  Elnsworth  again  exposed  his  hand  to  the  female 
snake,  and  received  two  additional  punctures  simultaneously, 
one  from  each  fang,  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  ring-finger.  As  in  the  first  instance,  nei- 
ther of  these  wounds  displayed  symptoms  of  the  specific  ef- 
fects of  the  poison;  the  second  bite  therefore,  or  that  received 
from  the  male  snake,  will  alone  be  the  subject  of  further  ob- 
servations in  this  experiment. 

1  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  swelling  around  the  second  bite 
has  increased  considerably,  the  tumefaction  extending  up  and 
down  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  half  that  size  in  breadth,  the  greatest  length  of 
the  tumefaction  being  below  the  wound.  The  man  now 
complained  of  pain  and  numbness  along  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  on  the  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm. 

1  h.  25  m.  Pulse  natural,  symptoms  last  described  some- 
what increased ;  swelling  unattended  with  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation. 

1  h.  30  m.  Although  the  man  is  perfectly  willing  to  per- 
mit  the  symptoms  to  proceed  further,  several  of  the  witnesses 
expressed  their  unwillingness  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences ;  he  was  therefore  permitted  to  have  recourse 
to  his  remedy,  and  he  immediately  swallowed  a  few  ounces 
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of  the  decoction  of  the  root,  and  appeared  indifferent  ahout 
the  external  application  of  the  same  to  the  wound.  He  stated 
that  the  original  stock  o£  the  vegetahle  heing  exhausted,  and 
the  season  too  far  advanced  to  enable  him  to  obtain  more  at 
present,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  portions 
of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  reptiles  (just  decapitated  for  the 
purpose  of  another  experiment)  to  the  wound. 

2  h.  30  m.  He  has  held  the  bloody  portion  of  the  snake  to 
his  wound  incessantly,  from  which  all  the  swelling  has  sub- 
sided, together  with  all  uneasy  sensations,  from  his  hand  and 
arm. 

4  o'clock,  P.  M,  The  man  Elnsworth  has  remained  con- 
stantly in  the  room  under  my  inspection.  His  dinner  was 
offered  to  him,  but  he  had  little  disposition  for  food;  says  his 
stomach  is  a  little  sick,  probably  the  effects  of  the  medicine. 
No  tumefaction  or  other  symptoms  remain ;  the  wounds  re- 
semble slight  scratches  without  any  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  vein  in  which  the  bite  took  effect  presents  a  pe- 
culiar appearance,  being  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  between 
the  valves  above  and  below  the  wound  quite  empty.  Directly 
above  the  valve  the  vein  is  unusually  prominent,  and  the  pres- 
sure, from  the  application  of  the  flesh,  has  been  removed 
for  more  than  an  hour«  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  application  of  portions  of  the  snake  to  the  wound, 
which  the  man  appeared  to  think  very  important,  could  exert 
no  other  influence  than  might  have  been  obtained  from  the 
application  of  the  recent  flesh  of  any  other  animal. 

The  root  and  leaf  of  the  "specific"  were  produced  and  ex- 
posed to  the  inspection  of  an  able  botanist,  Dr  Charles  Pick- 
ering, who  identified  it  with  the  Hieraceum  venomm,  or 
Hawk-weed,  Adder's-tongue,  Poor  Robin's  plantain.  Rattle- 
snake weed,  &c. — a  common  weed  in  the  dry  open  wood- 
lands^. The  same  plant  is  noticed  by  Schoepf  as  a  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  Rattlesnake. 

*  Vid.  FloruU  Cestrica,  by  W.  Darlington.  M.D.,  p.  84. 
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Experimmt  2. 

1 1  h.  31  m.  A  pup  about  three  or  four  weeks  old  was  bit- 
ten by  the  same  female  snake  which  had  previously  bitten 
Elnsworth  in  the  first  experiment :  both  fangs  took  effect,  and 
the  two  wounds  were  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  apart. 

11  h.  34  m.     Pup  urinates. 

11  h.  36  m.     Cries  and  staggers. 

1 1  h.  37  m.  Belly  tense  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  and 
apparently  painful ;  the  wound  presents  an  ecchymosis,  being 
tumid  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

11  h.  39  m.  Pup  lies  on  its  side,  and  continues  its  plaintive 
cries,  also  emits  some  froth  from  the  mouth.  The  ecchymo- 
sis  increases  rapidly,  and  a  pale  bloody  humour  exudes  from 
the  wounds. 

11  h.  51  m.     The  animal  is  quiet  and  fantitig. 

12  o*clock,  merid.  Appears  vertiginous,  turning  round 
and  resting  on  its  extended  fore  feet ;  staggering  and  resting 
on  its  side,  and  turning  upon  its  back.  These  symptoms 
continued  with  little  alteration  until 

4  o^clock,  When  the  animal  died,  having  previously  exhi- 
bited some  stertorous  breathing,  but  without  the  occurrence 
of  convulsions. 

Dissection. 

I  examined  the  body  fifteen  minutes  after  death  in  pre- 
sence of  Drs  Morton,  Meigs,  Emerson,  &c.  On  raising  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen  we  observed  an  extensive  extravasation 
of  blood,  not  coagulated,  in  the  cellular  tissue  over  the  whole 
front  of  the  belly.  The  colour  of  the  parts  exposed  to  the 
specific  action  of  the  poison  was  a  dark  red,  and  the  whole 
appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  might  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  that  occasioned  by  an  extensive  and  violent  con- 
tusion. 

The  abdomen,  being  laid  open,  displayed  the  abdominal 
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reflections  of  the  peritoneum  nearly  in  the  same  condition, 
being  very  red,  and  appearing  as  if  soaked  in  blood.  A  simi- 
lar appearance,  to  a  considerable  extent,  prevailed  in  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  veins  of  which 
were  congested.  The  internal  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines were  natural  in  appearance.  Urinary  bladder  was 
empty.  No  coagulated  blood  was  observed  in  any  of  the  ves- 
sels throughout  the  system.  Thorax  presented  no  remarka- 
ble deviation  from  a  natural  state. 

Cranium. — On  raising  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  an  exten- 
sive dark  patch,  formed  apparently  by  extravasation  or  con- 
gestion, was  observed  under  the  arachnoid  membrane  lying  over 
the  cerebral  lobes,  and  extending  down  in  a  slight  degree 
between  the  convolutions.  The  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  appeared  natural.  The  muscular  system  was 
rather  pale. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  the  specific  action  of 
the  poison  appears  to  have  expended  its  deleterious  influence 
on  the  cellular  tissue  in  this  animal :  the  usual  phenomena 
which  characterize  death  from  poisons,  such  as  non-coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  extravasations,  &c.  were  remarkably  well 
developed. 


Experiment  3. 

A  full  grown  cock,  having  the  feathers  removed  from  over 
the  pectoral  muscles,  was  exposed  to  be  bitten  by  a  Rattle- 
snake, and  at 

14  o'clock,  merid.  Received  two  slight  wounds  from  both 
fangs  at  the  same  time ;  each  wound  was  covered  with  drops 
of  a  transparent  fluid  ejected  from  the  poison  bag. 

13  h.  3  m.  The  bitten  part  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
dark-purple  ecchymosis,  and  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  punctures  was  puckered  or  corrugated. 

12  h.  45  m.  The  parts  over  the  wounds  are  slightly  tu- 
mid,  and  present  a  black  or  gangrenous  appearance,  and  are 
voii.  m.— -4  1 
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moistened  by  a  yellowish  ichor  which  exudes  from   the 
wounds. 

The  animisd  finally  recovered  without  haying  experienced 
any  constitutional  affection.  It  should  he  here  remarked, 
however,  that  the  punctures  did  not  appear  to  have  pene- 
trated the  skin  thoroughly. 


Escperiment  4. 

A  black  puppy,  a  few  weeks  old,  received  three  bites  be- 
tween 12  h.  18  m.  and  12  h.  23  m.  The  last  and  most  se- 
vere bite  was  over  the  left  eye. 

12  h.  27  m.     Apparently  drowsy. 

12  h.  40  m.     Symptoms  progressing  slowly.     And  at 

4  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  swelling  over  the  eye,  vertigo,  and 
general  uneasiness,  appear  to  have  attained  their  height.  On 
file  day  following  the  animal  had  recovered  without  the  in- 
terference of  art. 


Escperiment  5. 

4  o'clock,  P.  M.  A  stout  pup  was  inoculated  with  the 
poison,  expressed  from  the  poison  bag  of  a  living  snake,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen. 

4  h.  15  m.  Local  symptoms  are  evident,  and  constitu- 
tional effects  are  beginning  to  be  manifested. 

5  o'clock,  P.  M.  Symptoms  much  increased:  the  animal 
cries  vnth  pain  and  uneasiness ;  changes  its  posture  frequently ; 
moves  vnth  a  tottering  and  irregular  gait,  sometimes  lying  on 
its  breast  wdth  the  fore-feet  extended :  these  symptoms  were 
occasionally  interrupted  vnth  drov^iness,  and  finally  the  ani- 
mal went  into  a  deep  sleep. 

9  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  pup  commenced  licking  his  wound, 
the  swelling  of  which,  from  the  ecchymosis,  had  so  increased 
as  to  hang  down  like  a  large  hernia. 
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The  succeeding  day  this  animal  also  recovered,  no  symp- 
tom remaining  except  a  slight  tenderness  in  the  part  where 
the  inoculation  had  heen  performed.  Had  the  "  specifie'^  heen 
administered  in  this  case,  the  cure  would  doubtless  have  been 
attributed  to  its  operation. 


Experiment  6. 

Poison  was  squeezed  out  of  the  sack  of  a  living  snake,  and 
being  placed  on  a  piece  of  meat,  was  given  to  a  pup  to  eat : 
it  produced  no  effect,  local  or  constitutional,  upon  the  animal. 


JbMtomical  Observations^  Sfc. 

In  all  venomous  snakes  there  is  an  opening  of  considerable 
size  situate  between  the  eye  and  nostril,  which  penetrates 
in  the  direction  of  the  poison  ajpparatus,  at  the  base  of  the 
fang ;  the  use  of  this  opening,  in  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  never  been  discovered ;  it  has  no 
direct  communication  vnth  the  cavity  containing  the  poison, 
but  is  connected  with  the  lachrymal  passages,  so  successfully 
investigated  by  Jules  Cloquet*.  On  a  careful  examination 
of  this  portion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Crotalus,  I  have  invari- 
ably found  at  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate transparent  membrane,  extending  over  the  osseous  cavity 
in  the  bone  at  the  base  of  the  fang.  This  membrane,  whilst 
it  intercepts  any  direct  communication  between  the  sack  and 
external  canal,  might  at  the  same  time  permit  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  fluid  contained  in  the  sack,  to  take 
place  through  it,  and  thus  to  change  its  chemical  properties. 
This  sack  communicates  with  the  oculo-palpebral  cavity, 
formed  between  the  eyelid  and  conjunctiva.     The  poison  of 

*  Vid.  Memoire  sur  TEzistence  et  la  Disposition  des  Voiea  Lachiymales  dans 

lea  Serpens. 
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the  living  Crotalus,  tested  in  numerous  instances  with  litmus 
paper,  &c.  i%¥ariably  displayed  acid  properties*. 


General  Remarks. 

In  conclusion  it  appears,  that  of  the  number  of  reptiles  ex- 
hibited, some  possessed  the  venomous  faculty  to  a  considerable 
degree,  in  others  the  poison  was  less  active,  and  in  some  it 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  the  latter  the  poison  sack 
was  found,  on  dissection,  entirely  empty. 

These  circumstances  are  readily  explained  when  we  are 
aware  that  the  reptiles  have  remained  in  captivity  without 
food  for  more  than  three  months,  during  a  cold  season  of  the 
year,  and,  until  vdthin  a  few  days  of  the  experiments,  de- 
prived of  water.  It  is  more  than^  probable  that  very  little 
poison  would  be  secreted  during  a  state  of  perfect  abstinence, 
and  that  of  less  activity  than  when  produced  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Hence  the  same  reptiles  whose  bite  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  an  animal  in  eight  minutes,  when  the  experi- 
ments were  performed  in  September,  required  five  hours  in 
order  to  produce  fatal  results  at  the  present  period.  The 
operation  of  the  poison  on  the  animal  system  also  varied.  In 
September,  when  the  animals  died  early  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  death  was  preceded  by  convulsions,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  but  the  animal  appear- 
ed to  suffer  more  pain,  and  finally  fell  into  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity,  which  continued  for  several  hours,  when  death  was 
produced  by  the  slow  operation  of  the  poison  on  the  system. 
On  dissection  the  usual  appearances  produced  by  such  poisons 

*  Similar  observations  relative  to  the  acidity  of  this  poison  were  long  ago  made 
by  Dr  Brickell  of  Savannah,  who,  speaking  of  the  external  apphcation  of  the  so- 
lution of  caustic  ley  to  the  bite  of  the  Rattlesnake,  states  ^^  I  was  led  to  this  by  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  poison  of  the  Crotalus  horfidusy  which  shewed  an 
acid  to  be  one  of  its  constituents." — Vid.  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  viii. 
p.  441. 
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on  the  organic  structure,  were  manifest;  congestions,  exuda- 
tion of  blood  throughout  the  system,  together  with  the  non- 
coagulation  of  this  fluid,  were  among  the  more  obvious  results. 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty,  and  fluid  blood  was 
observed  in  the  large  veins. 

Two  of  the  Rattlesnakes  were  decapitated,  and  the  heads 
being  placed  with  the  jaws  expanded  against  the  abdomen  of 
a  living  rabbit,  they  were  observed  to  bite  repeatedly  with 
the  desperation  of  expiring  nature,  forcing  their  fangs  into 
the  flesh  their  whole  length;  but  in  these  the  poison  bag  ap- 
peared to  have  been  emptied  previously,  by  repeated  effbrts 
of  the  animal  to  bite,  and  on  dissection  were  found  nearly 
void.  After  decapitation  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  which  were  continued  from  association ; 
the  cut  extremity  of  the  trunk,  when  an  injury  was  inflicted 
near  the  tail,  was  thrown  towards  the  offending  body,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  inflicting  a  wound ;  this  experiment  was  re- 
peated  frequently.  The  heart  torn  from  the  body  continued 
its  contractions  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Of  all  the  animals  bitten  in  these  experiments,  one  only 
died,  though  all  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  poison. 
Although  the  wound  which  was  inflicted  on  Mr  Elnsworth 
was  attended  with  the  usual  local  effects,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  poison  would  have  proved  mortal  without  the  use  of 
the  remedy,  in  as  much  as  obvious  local  effects  were  observed 
in  some  of  the  animals  that  finally  recovered  without  the  in- 
terference of  art.  Though  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  animal  experimented  on  died  from 
the  poison  of  the  same  snake  which  had  previously  inflicted 
a  wound  on  the  man. 

As  regards  any  moral  influence  being  exerted  over  these 
animals  by  the  proprietors,  which  enables  them  to  handle  the 
snakes  without  the  fear  of  being  wounded, — one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, Mr  Murray,  subsequently  confessed  that  no  such 
influence  existed;  but  that  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  Rattlesnake  enabled  them  to  handle  them  with  impunity. 
Thus  they  are  aware  that  the  snake  can  strike  only  after 
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certain  preparation  of  the  body;  they  assume  an  ofifensive 
attitude  previously  to  striking  a  blow,  and  they  seldom  or  ne- 
ver make  an  effort  to  strike  Mrhen  once  secured  by  the  hand. 

The  Abb6  Fontana  has  remarked  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper  is  not  fatal  to  its  own  body,  or  to  that  of  its  own  spe- 
cies when  bitten ;  the  contrary  of  this  position  is  stated  on 
respectable  authority  to  be  the  case  as  regards  the  Crotalus- — 
a  result  that  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  well  known 
fact  that  Rattlesnakes,  congregated  together  in  any  number, 
never  inflict  a  wound  on  each  other. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  observed  in  the 
economy  of  this  animal  is  its  power  of  abstinence.  An  indi- 
vidual lived  more  than  two  years  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, totally  deprived  of  food.  Others  in  the  same  institu- 
tion have  been  observed  united  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
act  of  coition,  and  subsequently  to  bring  forth  young  in  a 
living  state.  In  one  instance  I  have  witnessed  a  female  with 
fourteen  young  at  one  birth,  which  is  far  from  being  to  the 
same  degree  prolific  as  some  of  the  oviparous  Colubers. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  investigation,  had  I  occasion  to 
treat  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  poisonous  reptile,  my  faith  in  the 
EReraceum  venomm^  as  a  cure,  is  not  such  as  to  induce  me  to 
resort  to  its  employment,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  less  equivocal 
means  of  suction,  pressure,  or  ligature.  Some  very  interest- 
ing experiments,  which  establish  the  superiority  of  the  last 
mentioned  methods,  have  recently  been  made  by  C.  W.  Pen- 
nock,  M.D.,  and  vrill  be  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  May  1828. 
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No.  IX- 

On  the  Motion  of  Solids  on  Surf 04^68^  in  the  two  Hypotheses 
of  perfect  Sliding  and  perfect  Boilings  with  a  particular 
Examination  of  their  small  Oscillatory  Motions.  By 
Henry  James  Anderson,  M.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. — Dated 
lOth  Nov.  1827.     Laid  before  the  Society  4th  Jan.  1828. 


I. 

THERE  are  few  branches  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  as 
interesting  in  every  point  of  view  as  the  theory  of  Oscil- 
latory Motion.  From  the  minutest  vibrations  of  a  harp-string 
to  the  magnificent  oscillations  of  a  planet's  axis,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  analogous  phenomena  remarkable  for  their 
curious  properties  or  important  uses.  The  common  pendu- 
lum, that  little  instrument  which  has  rendered  such  essential 
service  to  scienpe  and  the  arts,  and  will  soon,  in  the  hands  of 
the  skilful  observer,  unfold  to  us  the  internal  constitution  of 
our  globe,  and  give  a  clue  to  the  process  by  which  it  has  ac- 
quired its  present  state,  is  itself  indebted  for  its  accuracy  to 
tile  incessant  superintendence  of  a  watchful  mathematical 
analysis.  The  science  of  Acoustics  in  all  its  parts,  the  varied 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  the  theory  of  Saturn's  ring,  that  won- 
der of  the  solar  system,  and  the  philosophical  explanation  of 
the  stability  and  harmony  of  the  celestial  motions,  are  in  fact 
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but  different  applications  of  this  extensive  branch  of  Demon* 
'  strative  Mechanics.  What  adds  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
this  subject  is  the  circumstance  that  a  large  class  of  oscillatory 
motions,  namely  those  of  any  rigid  system  v^hatever  whose 
points  depart  but  little  from  the  position  which  they  occupy 
when  at  rest,  has  been  found  susceptible  of  complete  deter- 
mination, by  means  of  which  the  position  of  the  bodies  com- 
posing the  system,  may  be  expressed  (to  use  the  language  of 
analysis)  in  finite  functions  of  the  time.  The  general  prob- 
lem is  one,  however,  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  even  ap- 
proximate solutions  can  rarely  be  obtained  except  when  the 
conditions  of  the  question  restrict  vnthin  near  limits  some  of 
the  variations  of  the  system.  Every  contribution,  therefore, 
however  trifling,  to  this  branch  of  analysis,  is  entitled  to  a 
favourable  reception,  and  it  is  this  reflection  which  encourages 
me  to  offer  to  liie  Society  the  fruits  of  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  some  portions  of  this  subject.  The  memoir  which  I 
have  ventured  to  present  to  them  is  a  general  dissertation 
upon  the  Dynamics  of  solids  on  supporting  surfaces,  in  the 
two  hypotheses  of  perfect  sliding  and  perfect  rolling,  \^ith  a 
special  consideration  of  the  laws  of  their  oscillatory  motions. 
The  formulae  which  I  have  given,  besides  their  use  in  a  variety 
of  geometrical  and  mechanical  speculations,  conduct  as  it  will 
be  found  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  supported  body  of  any  form  and  law  of  density 
whatever  revolving  on  a  plane  or  spherical  surface  with  any 
initial  velocity  compatible  with  small  deviations  of  the  natu- 
ral vertical  of  the  body  from  its  position  when  at  rest ;  sup- 
posing either  the  absence  of  all  friction  or  the  action  of  a 
friction  which  prevents  all  sliding  motion,  but  which  al- 
lows the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  it  revolves  round  the 
normal,  to  roll  in  all  directions  from  the  variable  point  of 
contact.  The  same  formulae  will  conduct  to  the  solution  of 
a  great  variety  of  analogous  problems,  in  which  the  excur- 
sions of  some  part  of  the  system  are  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  its  equilibrium  position.  They  are 
susceptible  moreover  of  easy  adaptation  to  any  hypothesis  of 
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friction,  and  may  readily  be  extended  to  the  cases  in  which 
there  are  several  supporting  surfaces,  even  when-  these  sur- 
faces are  themselves  in*  motion. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  prefix  to  the  following  dis* 
sertation  a  detailed  history  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  body,  with  an  account  of  the  successive  advances  which 
have  been  made  from  the  time  of  Galileo  to  the  present  day 
towards  a  complete  determination  of  the  phenomena  of  oscil- 
lating systems.  The  scantiness  of  the  New  York  libraries 
with  respect  to  scientific  works,  and  the  impossibility  under 
which  my  engagements  lay  me  of  personally  consulting  the 
more  copious  collections  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  materials  of  such  a  task 
are  not  to  be  found  in  America,  and  only  on  rare  occasions 
to  be  procured  from  Europe,  have  compelled  me  to  defer  un- 
til a  better  opportunity  the  execution  of  this  part  of  my  first 
plan.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  at  present  with  a  very 
brief  preliminary  retrospect  of  what  has  been  already  done  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  following  communication. 

Galileo  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  considered  in  a 
mathematical  point  of  view  even  the  simplest  cases  of  the 
problem  before  us,  the  descent  of  a  material  point  along  a 
straight  line  inclined  to  the  horizon^  and  its  oscillations  in 
the  ai"c  of  a  vertical  circumference*.  In  the  first  of  these 
two  cases  he  succeeded  in  defining  the  motion  of  the  point ; 
in  the  second,  he  was  far  from  attaining  the  same  result,  and 
in  both  the  resistances  of  friction  and  Sie  air  were  carefully 
excluded.  The  well  known  law  of  oscillation  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis  of  support,  first  conjectured  rather  than  demon- 
strated by  Descartes  in  the  cases  of  plane  surfaces  vibrating 
in  latus\  and  afterwards  generalized  by  the  celebrated  Huyg. 

3  De  motu  naturaliter  accelerato.  Opere  di  Galileo  Galilei.  Milano,  1811. 
Vol.  vUi.  p.  266—306.  The  first  edition  df  the  Dialogues  of  Galileo  is  that  of 
Leyden,  1638. 

«  Opere  di  Galileo.    Vol.  viii.  p.  163 — 160. 

^  Renati  Descartes  Epistolte.  Amstelodami,  1683.  Epistola  LXXYII.  Ad 
Mersennum.    March  2,  1646. 
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hens*,  was  finally  in  1703  deduced  by  James  Bernoulli,  from 
principles  which  have  never  been  contested*.  In  the  mean 
time,  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  had  begun  to  calculate  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  effects  of  resistance  in  retarding  the  motion  of 
points  along  cycloidal  arcs,  had  reduced  to  the  method  of  quad- 
ratures, the  determination  of  their  motion  along  curves  whose 
planes  pass  through  the  centre  of  force,  and  had  furnished 
general  principles  which  served  afterwards  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  heavy  point  on 
surfaces  of  revolution*.  In  the  same  work  too,  Newton  had 
investigated  the  duration  of  the  pulses  of  air  and  the  undula- 
tions of  water,  and  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  true  theory 
of  the  tides^  Leibnitz  and  the  elder  Bemoullis  had  also 
discussed  with  success  several  interesting  cases  of  the  descent 
of  a  material  point  along  given  or  required  curves',  but  no 
mathematician  appears  to  have  had  regard  to  the  form  and 
rotation  of  the  supported  mass,  until  John  Bernoulli,  late  in 
life,  proposed  the  problem  of  what  he  called  the  oscillations 
of  titubating  bodies^.  In  this  problem  none  but  the  very 
small  oscillations  are  considered,  and  the  body  is  supposed  to 
rock  without  sliding  about  an  invariable  axis,  the  surface  of 
support  being  either  a  plane  or  the  concave  or  convex  side  of 
a  horizontal  cylinder.  After  investigating  the  general  formula, 
Bernoulli  calculates  the  case  in  which  the  rocking  body  is 
the  segment  of  a  sphere  or  parabolic  conoid.     This  rolling 

*  Hugenii  Horologium  Oscillatorium.     Parisiis,  1673.     Pars  Tertia,  Prop.  V. 

'  Demonstration  g^nerale  du  Centre  de  Balancement  ou  d' Oscillation  tir^e  de 
la  nature  du  Levier.  1 6  Mars,  1 703. — Histoirc  de  1' Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences. 
Ann^e  MDCCIII.  Paris,  1720,  p.  78, — Jacobi  Bernoulli  opera.  GrenevaB,  1744. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  930.  • 

«  Principia,  Lib.  II.  Prop.  XXV.— XXXL— Lib.  I.  Prop.  LI V.— Lib.  I.  Prop. 
LV.       • 

^  Principia,  Lib.  II.  Prop.  L.— Prop.  XLVI.— Lib.  III.  Prop.  XXIV.— Prop. 
XXXVI.  XXXVII. 

8  Acta  Erud.  Lips.  1694,  p.  276.»364.  394.  Jac.  Bern.  Op.  p.  601.  627.— 
Leibnitii  et  Bern.  Com.  Epis.  Vol.  i.  23.  34.  167.  286.— Job.  Bern.  Op.  Vol.  i. 
120.  iii.486. 

^ .  De  Oscillationibus  Corporum  titubantium  super  superficie  aliqua  immobili. 
Job.  Bern.  Op.  Lausannte  et  Genevee,  1742.  Vol.  iv.  p.  296.  TMs  paper  was 
written  posterior  to  the  year  1738.  John  Bernoulli  was  at  that  time  72  years  of 
age. 
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without  sliding  (ihe  pura  provohttio  of  Leibnitz'^)  will  result, 
it  is  true,  for  small  motions  from  the  usual  hypotheses  of 
friction,  but  without  some  condition  of  this  kind  the  body 
would  slip  or  slide  as  well  as  rock.  Euler  is  the  first  who 
made  thi^  remark  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Com- 
mentaries of  St  Petersburg  (1740),  where  he  gives  an 
improved  solution"  of  Bernoulli's  problem,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  able,  at  that  time,  to  determine  what 
would  take  place  if  the  body  were  left  free  to  slide  as 
well  as  to  roll.  Euler  acknowledged  his  embarrassment 
to  D'Alembert  in  a  letter  to  him  dated  1746,  and  it  is  to 
the  latter  mathematician  that  we  owe  the  first  success- 
ful investigation  of  the  problem  when  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact are  polished  to  a  perfect  smoothness.  This  solution  is 
given  by  D'Alembert  in  the  second  edition  of  his  TVaite  de 
Dytwmique^  published  in  1758,  and  is  offered  by  him  as  an 
instance  of  the  utility  of  his  now  celebrated  principle".  His  me- 
thod is  then  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the  horizontal  plane 
opposes,  by  its  roughness,  a  given  degree  of  resistance  to  the 
sliding  motion,  but  the  oscillations  are  still  only  of  the  kind 
in  which  the  axis  of  rotation  retains  throughout  the  motion 
its  original  direction.  This  is  a  condition,  however,  which 
restricts  the  problem  to  a  case  comparatively  simple,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  in  general  the  axis  of  rotation  will  change  con- 
tinually its  position  in  space,  and  the  body  must  be  consider- 
ed as  subject,  not  only  to  roll  from  side  to  side,  but  also  to 
pitch  backward  and  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  to  whirl 
around  the  perpendicular  dra\/vTi  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
of  contact.  But  before  the  triple  rotation  of  a  supported  body 
could  be  determined,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  rotation  of  a  free  body,  to  which  constrained 

>  ^  G.  G.  L.  De  lineae  super  linea  incessu,  ejusque  tribus  speciebus,  motu 
radente,  motu  provolutionis,  et  composito  es  ambobus.  Jan.  1706.  Act.  Erud. 
Lips.  1706,  p.  10. 

^  1  De  minimis  oscillationibus  corporum  tarn  rigidorum  quam  flexibilium,  me- 
thoda  nova  ac  faciUs.     Com.  Acad.  Petrop.  1740,  p.  108. 

*'  Des  Corps  qui  vacillentsur  dea  plans.  Traite  deDynamique,  1796,  p.  186. 
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rotation  can  always  be  reduced  by  regarding  as  accelerating 
forces  the  unknown  reaction  of  the  point  or  surface  of  sup- 
port. Newton,  whose  name  it  is  necessary  to  mention  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  interesting  or  important  specutation 
in  Mechanical  Philosophy,  is  the  first  who  attemptec\  to  deduce 
from  mathematical  principles  the  laws  of  these  peculiar  mo- 
tions as  they  exhibit  themselves  in  that  most  remarkable  ex- 
emplification of  them,  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes'^. 
The  singular  sagacity  of  this  extraordinary  man  seems  to  have 
protected  him  from  an  erroneous  result,  amidst  a  number  of 
precarious  and  sometimes  inaccurate  assumptions  to  which 
the  tediousness  and  barrenness  of  the  geometric  method  pro- 
bably forced  him  to  resort.  An  amended  solution  of  this 
problem  was  given  by  D'Alembert  in  1749,  with  all  the  de- 
velopments and  verifications  which  the  possession  of  a  pow- 
erful analysis  had  brought  within  his  reach'*.  The  treatise 
in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  contains  at  the  same  time 
every  thing  that  is  necessary  for  reducing  in  all  other  cases 
the  general  problem  of  the  free  motion  of  a  rigid  body  to  its 
six  differential  equations.  This  reduction  was  in  fact  ac- 
complished by  the  same  author  in  a  memoir  which  he  an- 
nounced in  1758  as  prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  was 
not  actually  published  until  1761,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Opuscules  Mathimatiques^\  The  results  here  obtained,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  differ  from 
the  methods  and  formulas  of  more  recent  authors  in  little 
else  than  the  improved  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  sym- 
bols now  employed.  In  this  respect  D'Alembert  was  in  no 
degree  superior  to  his  cotemporaries,  and  indeed  nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
profound  and  original  views  of  this  illustrious  writer  and  the 
negligent  and  inelegant  notation  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  that  an  author  who  has  so  often  in  his 

13  Principia,  Lib.  III.  Prop.  XXXIX. 

^^  Recherches  sur  la  Precession  des  Equinoxes  et  sur  la  Nutation  de  TAxe  de 
la  Terre  dans  le  Systerae  Newtonien.     Paris,  1749. 

^*  Du  Mouvement  d'un  Corps  de  Figure  quelconque,  anim<^'  par  des  forces 
quelconques.     Opusc.  Math.  Vol.  i.  1761,  p.  74. 
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philosophical  writings  pointed  out  the  influence  which  words 
have  upon  our  thoughts  should  have  studied  so  little  the  ad- 
vantages  of  symmetrical  and  well  selected  symbols.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  too,  that  as  the  general  speculations  of 
mechanical  science  refer  equally  to  the  three  dimensions  of 
space,  the  formulas  would  naturally  arrange  themselves  in 
three  sets  similar  in  their  form  and  in  the  process  of  their 
derivation ;  an  arrangement  which  would  be  favoured  by  the 
method  taught  long  since  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  Euler**  of 
separating  tihe  motion  of  a  body  into  the  progression  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  rotation  round  that  centre,  those 
two  constituents  of  the  motion  being  absolutely  independent 
of  each  other.  There  were  however  good  reasons  for  not 
adopting  at  that  time  this  threefold  division  of  algebraic  sym- 
bols.  The  most  interesting  application  of  the  calculus  was 
the  investigation  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  analysts  there- 
fore  employed  the  astronomical  elements  of  position,  which 
have  not  the  same  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  space.  Ne- 
vertheless the  preparations  for  a  more  symmetrical  analysis 
had  been  made  by  John  Bernoulli  in  1715,  Euler  in  1736, 
and  Maclaurin  in  1742.  The  first  of  these  three  authors 
had  employed,  in  defining  the  position  of  the  points  of  a  curve 
surface,  three  rectangular  coordinates^^,  the  second  had  adopt- 
ed this  method  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  motion  of  a 

**  Commentar.  Acad.  Petropol.   1737. 

^  ^  Leib.  et  Bern.  Com.  Epis.  Tom.  II.  p.  345.  The  invention  of  this  method 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  Euler  and  by  others  to  Maclaurin.  The  following  extracts 
from  John  Bernoulli's  letter  and  Leibnitz's  reply,  while  they  bar  all  claims  in  favour 
of  the  former  two,  make  it  somewhat  doubtful  to  which  of  the  latter  the  merit  is 
to  be  ascribed.  *•'•  Intelligo  per  superficiem  curvam  datam,  cujus  singula  puncta 
determinantur  (sic  ut  lineae  curvse  data  puncta)  per  ordinatas  tres  x,  y^  «,  quarum 
relatio  data  squatione  exprimeretur :  sunt  autem  tres  ilbe  coordinataB,  nihil  aliud 
quam  tres  rectsB  ex  quolibet  superficiei  curvffi  puncto  perpendiculariter  ductae  in 
tria  plana  positione  data,  et  se  mutuo  ad  angulos  rectos  secantia.  Sit  aequatio 
inter  coordinatas,  exempli  gratia,  haec  xyz  —  a'.  Feb.  6,  1716.''  To  which 
Leibnitz  replies,  ^^Doctrinam  de  aequationibus  localibus  trium  coordinatarum, 
seu  de  locis  vere  solidis,  olim  aggredi  ccepi,  eorumque  intcrsectiones  seu  curvas 
etiam  non  planas ;  sed  prosequi  non  vacavit.  Operse  pretium  faceret  qui  studium 
impendcret.     Apr.  9,  1715." 
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point",  and  along  with  Maclaurin  had  resolved  velocities  and 
forces  in  the  direction  of  these  coordinates'*. 

Euler  had  ohserved  hefore  Maclaurin  that  all  fdrces  what- 
ever soliciting  a  point  might  he  resolved  in  three  directions 
parallel  to  three  fixed  rectangular  coordinates.  He  merely 
employed  these  however  for  the  purposes  of  immediately  re- 
solving the  forces  again  into  three  others  also  rectangular  but 
not  fixed,  the  tangentudis^  normalis  premem^  and  the  nor- 
malis  deflectem.  Maclaurin  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account  the  advantages  of  having 
the  forces  fixed  in  their  directions,  but  the  geometrical  me- 
thods to  which  he  in  common  with  all  his  countrymen  were 
unfortunately  attached,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  realize 
to  any  extent  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement 

It  became  an  easy  matter  then  to  reduce  to  a  regular  form 
the  calculus  of  the  motion  of  a  point,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
so  obvious  what  were  the  three  elements  which  were  equally 
concerned  in  defining  the  rotations  about  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity. The  formulas  which  were  first  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose were  given  by  Euler  in  1750,  and  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced among  the  expressions  in  the  science  most  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity  and  absolute  generality*^  In  the 
perfect  form  in  which  they  came  at  once  from  ^e  hands  of 
Euler,  they  have  been  extensively  employed  by  later  mathe- 
maticians, and  particularly  by  Lagrange  in  his  Mecanique 
.Snalytique.  A  year  before  the  publication  of  this  paper,  Eu- 
ler had  given  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  compound  ro- 
tation of  the  earth*\  which  he  acknowledges,  in  a  memoir  on 
the  same  subject  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 

^*  Mechanica  analytice  exposita.  Auct.  Eulero.  1736.  Tom.  L  p.  339. 
341. 

^'  Mechanica,  Tom.  11.  477. — Treatise  of  Fluxions,  by  Colin  Maclaurin. 
Edinburgh,  1742,  p.  391,  §  470. 

*  0  D^couverte  d'un  nouveau  principe  de  Mecanique.  M^moires  de  1' Aca- 
demic Royale  des  Sciences  de  Berlin.  Tome  VI.    1750. 

^  ^  Rechercbes  de  la  Precession  des  Equinoxes,  et  sur  la  nutation  de  Taxe  de 
la  terre.     M^moires  de  I'Acad.  de  Berl.  Tome  V.     1749. 
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Society"  for  1750,  had  been  composed  after  a  perusal  of 
D'Alembert's  Treatise  of  1749.  The  simplifications  intro- 
duced by  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  natural  axes 
of  rotation  by  Segner*^  in  1755  contributed  materially  to  im- 
prove the  form  and  manageableness  of  the  equations  of  rota- 
tory motion,  and  in  1758,  Euler  had  made  such  advances  in 
this  theory,  that  the  problem  of  the  general  motion  of  a  free 
rigid  body  animated  by  no  accelerating  forces,  or  in  other 
words  agitated  only  by  the  inertia  of  its  particles — ^a  problem 
of  some  celebM|)r  in  the  history  of  mathematics, — at  last 
yielded  to  the  ^pver  of  the  calculus  and  to  the  penetrating 
genius  of  its  accomplished  master^.  Two  years  afterwards, 
Euler  resumed  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  in  an  inter- 
esting paper  in  which  he  applied  to  a  variety  of  curious  prob- 
lems the  theory  of  the  Segnerian  axes";  and  finally  in  1761, 
John  Albert  Euler,  in  a  prize  dissertation  on  the  stowage  and 
ballasting  of  vessels,  solved  by  a  method*  evidently  imitated 
from  his  father's,  the  problem  of  a  rigid  body  not  solicited  by 
accelerating  forces***.  The  analysis  employed  in  these  solu- 
tions though  subtle  and  profound  is  certainly  deficient  in  that 
directness  and  precision  so  difficult  to  attain  in  a  new  and 
complicated  subject.  To  remedy  this  imperfection,  D'Alem- 
bert,  in  a  paper  written  in  1762,  though  not  published  until 
six  years  afterwards*^,  derives  the  results  of  Euler  from  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opuscules^^  by 
a  process  so  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  that  La- 
grange  has  adopted  and  inserted  it  vnth  an  improved  nota- 

*'  Avertissement  au  sujet  des  recherches  sur  la  precession  des  Equinoxes. 
M^m.  de  I' Acad,  de  Berl. .  Tome  VI.     1760. 

*'  Specimen  Theoria?  Turbinum.     1755. 

'^  Du  Mouvement  de  Rotation  des  corps  solides  autour  d'un  axe  variable. 
M^ra.  Acad.  Berl.  Tome  XIV.     1758. 

>  *  Du  mouvement  de  rotation  d'un  corps  solide  quelconque,  lorsqu'il  tourne 
autour  d'un  axe  mobile.     Mdm.  Acad.  Beri.  Tome  XVI.   1760. 

'^  Histoire  de  T  Academic  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  Prix.    176L 

*^  Du  mouvement  d'un  Corps  de  figure  quelconque.     Opuscules,  Tome  IV 
1768.  p.  32. 

«•  Opuscules,  Tome  I.  1761.  p.  74— 103. 
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tion  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Micanique^.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  considering  this  variety  of  the  problem,  Landen, 
an  English  mathematician  of  excellent  abilities,  found  him- 
self unable  to  comprehend  its  principles,  after  fourteen  years 
of  earnest  and  almost  unremitted  eflTorts  to  overcome  its  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  too  Mrith  the  solutions  of  Wildbore,  Frisi, 
Euler  and  D'Alembert  before  him.  In  opposition  to  these 
writers  he  contended  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  that  a  cor- 
rect analysis  would  give  a  constant  angular  rotation  about  the 
instantaneous  axis.  ^ 

The  latter  part  of  D'AIembert's  memoir  Tf  occupied  with 
the  general  equations  when  any  accelerating  forces  are  pro- 
posed, and  contains  some  valuable  extensions  and  simplifica- 
tions of  the  formulas  he  had  given  before.  It  was  now 
Euler's  turn,  however,  to  take  the  lead.  In  1765,  he  had 
brought  the  general  equations  of  rotatory  motion  into  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  by  Laplace  in  the  first  vo- 
lume  of  the  Mecanique  C^kste^^  and  there  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  work",  that  the  equations 
of  Euler  appear  to  him  to  be  the  very  simplest  which  it  is 
possible  for  tiie  science  to  obtain.  The  work  in  which  these 
formulas  are  given"  contains  two  interesting  applications,  hav- 
ing some  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  present  essay ; 
the  determination  of  the  motion  of  a  heterogeneous  sphere  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  and  a  similar  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
motion  of  certain  bodies,  a  given  point  in  which  remains  in 
contact  with  the  plane.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  particu- 
larly hereafter. 

The  general  results  of  Euler  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
discovery  of  Segner.  As  the  motions  of  a  system,  however, 
flow  necessarily  from  its  state  at  a  given  time  and  the  forces 
by  which  it  is  solicited,  it  seems  fair  to  demand  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  which  recourse  shall  not  be  had  to  the  pro* 

**  Mecanique  Analytique,  Tome  II.  1815.  p.  261 — 263. 

»o  Mec.  C^L  Tome  I.  p.  74. 

«»  Mdc.  C4l  Tome  V.  p.  266. 

'*  Theoria  motils  corponim  solidorum  seu  rigidorum.     Rostoch.  1765. 
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perties  of  the  Segnerian  axes.  This  was  first  eflfected  by 
Lagrange"  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
1773.  In  the  course  of  this  solution,  which  is  repeated  with 
an  improved  notation  in  the  Micanique  Analytique^  the  well 
known  values  of  the  resolved  angular  velocities  in  terms  of 
the  coordinates  and  resolved  velocities  of  the  body's  poles,  are 
given  first  as  mere  analytical  abridgments,  and  made  after- 
wards to  exhibit  their  geometrical  signification;  a  method 
which  this  author  has  followed  on  various  other  occasions. 
Nine  years  before  this,  however,  Lagrange  had  considered 
another  highly  interesting  case  of  planetary  oscillation,  the 
librations  of  the  moon.  His  memoir  on  this  subject  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1764  and  will  ever 
be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Demonstrative  Mechanics  as 
containing  the  application  of  the  beautiful  principle  of  mV- 
tual  velocities  in  all  its  simplicity  and  power  to  the  most  ge- 
neral speculations  of  Dynamical  Philosophy'^.  Combined 
with  the  great  theorem  of  D'Alembert,  this  principle  dis- 
penses altogether  with  the  slow  and  enforced  aids  of  Geome- 
try, and  leads  the  analyst  at  once  from  the  definition  of 
velocity  and  force  safely  and  rapidly  to  the  most  recondite 
secrets  and  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  Science.  In  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  for  1780,  Lagrange  resumed  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  in  an  admirable  dissertation  regarded  by  himself  as 
the  most  finished  of  his  productions,  he  terminates  in  formulas 
which  delineate,  in  all  their  intricate  variety,  the  motions  of 
our  satellite,  for  ages  without  number  past  and  to  come. 
These  expressions  are  the  results  of  a  skilful  transformation  of 
the  general  equations  in  the  case  of  rotation  round  a  body- 
axis  which  forms  with  its  mean  direction  a  very  small  but 
variable  angle,  taking  into  account  the  figure  which  the  moon 

'^  Nouvelle  solution  du  Probleme  du  Mouvement  de  Rotation  d'un  Corps. 
Nouv.  M^m.  Berl.  1773. 

'^  Recherches  sur  la  libration  de  la  Lune.  Hist.  Acad.  Par.  Prix.  Tome  IX. 
1764. 
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must  have  acquired  in  the  highly  probable  hypothesis  of  its 
original  fluidity". 

After  the  problem  of  free  rotation  had  been  solved,  nearer 
approaches  were  made  to  the  determination  of  the  motion  of 
a  supported  body.  D'Alembert,  who  had  briefly  given  in 
the  fii^t  volume  of  his  Opuscules  the  modifications  of  his  ge- 
neral formulas  applicable  to  this  case,  resumed  the  inquiry  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  work'^  For  this  purpose  he 
undertakes  a  general  solution  of  the  question  already  consid- 
ered by  Euler.  A  body  is  supposed  to  be  sustained  by  one 
of  its  points  upon  a  plane,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
tion are  required.  The  resulting  difierential  equations  are, 
however,  so  involved,  that  the  author  evidently  abandons  in 
despair  all  idea  of  obtaining  the  necessary  integrations.  A 
variety  of  simplifications,  and  restrictions  are  then  introduced 
with  a  view  to  obtain  cases  admitting  of  first  integrals.  The 
line  which  joins  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  sup- 
port is  supposed  to  be  a  principal  axis,  and  the  point  is  sup- 
posed to  move  without  friction  on  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
mode  of  considering  the  resistances  of  friction  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  plane  being  nevertheless  laid  down  though  found 
to  lead  to  unmanageable  results.  On  the  whole,  D'Alembert 
is  far  from  having  solved  any  but  the  simplest  cases  of  this 
problem,  though  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  somewhat  far- 
ther than  any  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Euler,  w^ho  had  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Commentaries 
of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  considered,  in  conjunction 
with  Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  effects  of  friction  in  retarding  the 
motion  of  polyhedral  solids  and  homogeneous  cylinders  on 
inclined  planes^',  turned  his  attention  a  few  years  before  his 
death  to  some  varieties  of  the  general  problem  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  these.     His  first  memoir  on  this  subject  is  divi- 

'*  Th<5orie  de  la  libration  de  la  Lune.     Nouv.  M^m.  Berl.  1780. 

'«  Sur  le  mouvement  des  Corps  qui  tournent.  Opusc.  TomeV.   1768.  p.  489. 

'  ^  De  descensu  corporum  super  piano  inclinato. — De  motu  corporum  super 
piano  horizontali  aspero.  Com.  Acad.  Petrop.  Tom.  XIII.  1751. — De  frictione 
corporum  rotantium.     Novi  Com.  Acad.  Petr.  Tom.  VI.  1761. 
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ded  into  two  dissertations ;  treating  of  the  oscillations  of  a 
heterogeneous  vertical  circle  rolling  iBrst  without  and  then 
with  friction  upon  another  vertical  circle  of  support''.  The 
entire  paper  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  characteristic 
perspicuity  of  Euler,  and  contains  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  small  pendular  motions  of  the  body,  comprised  in  two 
equations  expressing  in  finite  terms,  the  coexisting  oscillations 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  around  the  centre  of  the  rolling  cir- 
cle, and  of  this  centre  around  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  sup- 
port. The  integrations  are  eflfected  by  an  application  of  rules 
which  Euler  had  himself  laid  dovni  forty  years  before^'  in 
discussing  the  coexisting  oscillations  of  a  jointed  pendulum  or 
string  of  w^eights,  a  problem  of  which  John  Bernoulli  had 
previously  proposed  and  resolved  the  simplest  case,  namely, 
that  in  which  all  the  weights  cross  the  vertical  at  the  same 
instant  of  time'^  Euler's  solution  of  the  general  problem  of 
the  jointed  pendulum  stands  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to 
Bernoulli's  that  D'Alembert's  essay  on  the  vibrations  of  a 
tense  string  does  to  the  original  paper  of  Brook  Taylor,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  era  not  only  in  mechani- 
cal but  equally  so  in  analytical  science.  The  singular  laws 
of  coexisting  oscillations  which  Daniel  Bernoulli  had  already 

^^  De  motu  penduli  circa  axein  cylindricum  fulcro  datae  iigurse  incumbentem 
mob  ills,  remota  friction  e.  Dissertatio  prior.  Acta  Acad.  Petrop.  1780,  p.  133. 
De  motu  penduli,  &c.  habiti  frictionis  ratione.  Dissertatio  altera,  p.  164.  This 
subject  is  continued  in  one  of  the  numerous  posthumous  memoirs  of  Euler.  Nova 
Acta,  Tom.  VI.  1778.  The  friction  is  here  supposed  to  prevent  all  sliding.  A 
general  investigation  requires  the  consideration  of  a  friction  proportioned  to  the 
pressure.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  dissertation  of  Euler^s  (inserted  in  the  Nova 
Acta  for  1783,  the  year  in  which  he  died), — De  motu  globi  heterogenii  super  plana 
horizontali,  ejusque  motu  a  frictione  impedito.  In  this  paper  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  and  invariable  in  direction.  For  a  more  recent  investiga- 
tion by  Poisson  of  this  motion  in  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  rolling  forward 
and  partly  sliding  on  a  horizontal  plane,  see  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Math.  Tome 
Vf.  1826,  p.  161.  This  paper  proceeds  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  Euler's  Essay — De  effectu  frictionis  in  motu  volutorio. 
Acta  Petrop.  1781.  p.  131—176. 

3*  De  oscillationibus  fill  flexilis  quotcunque  pondusculis  onusti.  Com.  Acad. 
Petr.  1741. 

-^^^  De  pendulo  luxato,  et  de  ejus  reductione  ad  pendulum  simplex  isochronura. 
Joh.  Bernoulli  Opera,  Tom.  IV.  p.  302. 
VOL.  III. — 4  o 
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pointed  out  without  being  able  to  demonstrate,  are  rigorously 
deduced  from  the  linear  differential  equations  in  which  they 
are  comprised ;  and  the  beautiful  theory  of  these  equations, 
including  their  complete  integration  in  a  finite  series  of  the 
multiples  of  sines  of  arcs  proportional  to  the  time,  is  develo- 
ped and  explained  with  admirable  skill.  An  easy  application 
of  the  principles  of  this  theory  solves  the  problem  of  the  os- 
cillation of  a  heterogeneous  circle  within  a  circle,  without 
friction,  or  what  is  essentially  the  same  question,  of  any  solid 
upon  any  suitable  surface,  the  plane  of  motion  being  invaria- 
ble ;  as  for  instance  a  spherical  segment  in  a  spherical  cup, 
supposing  no  whirling  to  take  place,  or  a  pendulum  with 
cylindrical  pivots  working  in  cylindrical  collars,  which  is  the 
form  in  which  the  problem  is  proposed  by  Euler  himself. 
When  the  friction  prevents  all  sliding,  the  oscillation  is  sin- 
gle, and  is  determined  without  reference  to  the  theory  just 
mentioned.  The  effect  which  this  friction  has  in  diminish- 
ing the  time  of  a  pendulum's  vibrations,  (along  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  circumstances  necessary  to  take  into  the  ac- 
count when  the  appareU  of  Borda  is  employed)  has  been  also 
calculated  by  Laplace  in  a  paper  on  the  seconds'  pendulum 
inserted  in  the  Connaissance  des  Terns  for  1820.  His  me- 
moir is  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  of  the  analysis,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  multitude  of  the  considerations  included  in 
his  calculus,  but  when  he  mentions  the  effect  of  friction 
without  sliding  as  a  singular  and  interesting  result  to  which 
he  had  arrived,  he  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the  formulas  of 
Euler  and  John  Bernoulli,  from  either  of  which  the  same  in- 
ference may  readily  be  drawn. 

In  the  Acta  Petropolitana  for  1782,  one  year  before  his 
death,  Euler  resumes  the  investigation  of  the  problem  he 
had  considered  in  his  Theoria  motiis  corporum  rigidorum. 
This  problem,  which  consisted,  as  I  have  already  iQentioned, 
in  determining  the  motion  of  a  heterogeneous  sphere  along  a 
horizontal  plane,  is  called  by  Euler  himself,  qtisbstio  maxime 
ardua^  and  is  regarded  by  him  as  inaccessible  by  the  methods 
then  in  use,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  centres  of  gravity 
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and  of  figure  are  supposed  to  coincide.  This  simplification 
is  accordingly  introduced,  and,  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  fric- 
tion proportional  to  the  constant  pressure,  he  finally  obtains, 
after  a  long  and  complicated  process,  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  far  as  the  progressive  motion  and  the  velocity  about 
the  instantaneous  axis  are  concerned,  but  the  determination 
of  the  position  of  this  axis  in  terms  of  the  time  is  abandoned 
as  absolutely  unattainable''. 

The  whole  theory  of  simultaneous  linear  equations,  so  im- 
portant in  a  large  class  of  mechanical  inquiries,  was  left  by 
Euler  in  a  formed,  but  by  no  means  in  a  finished  state. 
D'Alembert,  in  whose  capacious  and  prolific  intellect  almost 
every  branch  of  mathematical  and  mechanical  philosophy 
seems  to  have  found  place  and  to  have  borne  abundant  fruit, 
invented,  for  the  solution  of  these  equations,  the  method  of 
indeterminate  coefficients,  a  method  remarkable  for  the  faci- 
lity of  its  application,  and  the  fertile  variety  of  its  results'*. 
This  method  is  not  confined  as  Euler's  is,  to  the  case  of  con- 
stant coefficients,  but  brings  to  their  least  difficulties  many 
classes  of  equations  which  previously  had  been  considered  as 
intractable.  It  was  however  not  applied  by  D'Alembert  to 
the  case  of  variable  coefficients,  until  Lagrange  and  Laplace 
had  considered  the  same  subject  in  new  and  interesting  lights. 
In  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  1772,  Laplace 
gives  with  numerous  developments  Ls^ange's  process  for  in- 
tegrating any  number  of  simultaneous  linear  equations  of  the 
first  order  with  constant  coefficients,  and  for  determining  the 
value  of  the  arbitrary  constants,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  difficult  part  of  the  problem.  Both  the  memoir  of 
Lagrange  which  discusses  the  variations  of  the  nodes  of  the 

^^  De  motu  globi  circa  axem  obliquum  quemcunque  gyrantis  et  super  piano 
horizontali  incedentis.     ActaPetrop.  1782.  P.  ii.  p.  107. 

**  Sur  rintegration  de  quelques  Equations  diflerentielles.  Opuscules,  Tome 
Vn.  1780,  p.  377.  D'Alembert  had  employed  the  method  of  indeterminate  mul- 
tipliers in  the  case  of  constant  coefficients,  thirty-two  years  before  in  the  Berlin 
Memoirs  for  1748.  "  La  belle  methode  de  d'Alembeit  (these  are  the  words  of 
Laplace)  est  sOrement  une  des  plus  ing^nieuses,  et  des  plus  f^^condes  de  i'analyse.'' 
Miscellanea  Taurinensia,  Tom.  IV.  1766,  p.  273. 
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planets  and  of  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits^^,  and  that  of 
Laplace  which  is  extended  so  as  to  include  all  their  variations, 
whether  periodical  or  secular^^  are  alike  remarkable  for  the 
analytical  treasures  they  contain  and  the  singular  success  with 
which  this  purely  intellectual  apparatus  is  made  to  declare 
the  minutest  and  most  prolonged  of  the  celestial  oscillations. 

In  1788  Lagrange  published  his  .Analytical  Mechanics. 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  is  a  masterly  investigation  of  the  small  oscilla- 
tory motions  of  any  system  of  bodies  round  the  places  of  their 
vest  The  great  generality  of  this  solution,  along  with  its  use- 
ful applications  and  manageable  formulas,  render  it  altoj^ether 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  by  mathe- 
matics to  mechanical  philosophy".  The  equilibrium  posi- 
tions of  the  elements  are  supposed,  in  Lagrange's  dissertation, 
to  be  determinate  and  unique ;  that  is,  the  system  is  supposed 
such  that  it  cannot  change  its  position  without  departing  from 
a  state  of  equilibrium.  It  is  manifest  however  that  in  a  large 
variety  of  cases,  a  system  of  material  points  may  have  a 
range^  more  or  less  extensive,  in  any  part  of  which  it  will 
remain  at  rest  If  the  analysis  of  Lagrange  had  been  made 
to  comprehend,  as  far  as  that  is  practicable,  the  motions  of  a 
system  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  range  of  equi- 
librium^ the  subject  would  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  limits 
of  the  science  in  no  small  degree  enlarged. 
.    •  After  Huyghens  and  James  Bernoulli  had  completed  the 

^^  Recherches  sur  les  Equations  s^culaires  des  mouvemens  des  noeuds  et  dea 
inclinaisons  dea  Orbites  des  Planetes.     M^m.  Acad.    Paris,  1774,  p.  117.     This 
paper,  though  of  posterior  date,  is  quoted  by  Laplace  in  the  memoir  following  : — 
*  ^^  Recherches  sur  le  calcul  integral  et  sur  le  systeme  du  monde.     Mdm.  Acad. 

Paris,  1772.  P.  ii.  p.  293. 

**  It  may  be  well  to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  find  it  useful  to 
employ  these  formulas,  that  by  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  Lagrange  the  values 
of  all  tlie  bracketted  coefiicients  in  the  final  differential  equations  are  deficient  in 
all  the  quantities  which  arise  from  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  second  order 
in  the  developments  of  the  coordinates  of  the  elements.  In  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts  for  July — Sept.  1826,  p.  398, 1  have  given  the  terms  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  values  of  these  coefiicients,  with  some  remarks  as  to  the  best 
form  of  the  function  which  expresses  the  finite  action  of  the  impressed  forces  on 
any  one  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  system. 
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theory  of  oscillations  round  a  constant  axis,  Clairaut  in  1735 
generalized  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  pendulum,  in  an  able 
investigation  of  its  conical  vibrations,  in  which  the  effects  of 
an  oblique  impulse  were  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  mathe- 
matical determination*\  The  results  for  the  cases  in  which 
the  weight  describes  a  circle  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
were  deduced  as  corollaries  from  the  general  formulas,  and 
shown  to  be  coincident  with  the  conclusions  to  which 
Huyghens  had  already  arrived  for  these  simpler  cases  of  the 
question.  A  more  difficult  problem  still  remained.  When 
a  pendulous  body  hangs  by  a  fixed  point  about  which  it  may 
turn  freely  in  all  directions,  its  motion  will  be  affected  not 
only  by  the  obliquity  of  the  impulse  by  which  it  is  set  in 
motion,  but  also  by  the  rotation  of  the  pendulum  around  the 
line  which  joins  the  sustaining  point  and  the  centre  of  gravity, 
so  that  even  when  this  axis  is  dropped  vertically  from  a  state 
of  rest  with  the  body  revolving  around  it,  this  rotation  will 
be  sufficient,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  to  wrench  (as  it 
were)  the  axis  from  the  direction  in  which  it  would  move  if 
it  were  left  at  the  same  instant  to  vibrate  by  itself.  Up  to 
the  present  time  no  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  given 
for  finite  oscillations,  and  even  for  oscillations  infinitely  small, 
none  was  given  until  Lagrange  published,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Mecanique  Analytique^  an  ample  dissertation  on  the 
subject.  After  a  general  investigation  of  the  free  rotation  of 
a  rigid  body,  in  which  the  author  skilfully  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  the  various  methods  he  had  previously  invented, 
he  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  well  known  case  in 
which  the  body  pirouettes  by  virtue  of  the  inertia  of  the  ele- 
ments alone.  After  a  masterly  detail  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  Lagrange  enters  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  general  motions  of  a  heavy  body  pirouetting  about  a  fixed 
point  not  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  advances  as  far  towards 

^^  Examen  des  difFerentes  Oacillations  qu'un  corps  suspendu  par  un  fil,  peut 
fairc  lorsqu'on  lui  donne  une  impulsion  quelconque.     M^m.  Acad.  Par.  1V35, 

p,  281. 
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a  solution  as  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Calculus.  The  case  however  in  which  the  natural  vertical 
of  the  body  makes  infinitely  small  conical  osciUations  around  its 
resting  place,  while  the  body  itself  revolves  about  this  axis 
with  any  velocity  compatible  with  such  oscillations,  is  com- 
pletely solved  by  mesns  of  an  analysis  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
liancy, generality  and  rigour.  The  problem,  it  is  shown,  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  in  which 
the  form  and  density  of  the  body  is  absolutely  arbitrary,  but 
the  rotation  round  tiie  vertical  small  and  consequently  varia- 
ble ;  the  other  in  which  the  rotation  round  the  vertical  is  ar- 
bitrary and  consequently  constant,  but  the  form  and  density 
of  the  body  such  that  the  conditions  requisite  to  constitute 
the  natural  vertical  a  natural  axis  of  rotation  shall  be  nearly, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  exactly,  fulfil- 
led. 

Poisson  published  his  excellent  Traite  de  Mecaniqtie  iu 
1811.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  the  author  applies 
his  calculus  to  a  determination  of  the  motions  of  a  homoge- 
neous ellipsoid  upon  an  inclined  plane,  both  surfaces  being 
supposed  perfectly  smooth.  The  investigation  does  not  bring 
the  formulas  within  the  reach  of  the  method  of  quadratures, 
and  therefore  the  problem  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  as 
solved*^  The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  an  improved  so- 
lution of  the  question  considered  long  before  by  Euler  and 
D'Alembert,  of  the  motion  of  a  solid  body  when  it  is  sus- 
tained upon  a  plane  by  a  point  fixed  in  the  body,  but  mov- 
ing freely  along  the  plane.  In  the  case  in  which  the  density 
and  figure  are  symmetrical  about  the  axis  joining  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  and  sustaining  point,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
the  method  of  quadratures,  and  a  complete  solution  is  given 
in  the  hypothesis  of  small  departures  of  the  axis  from  some 
intermediate  inclination  to  the  plane.  In  this  solution  Pois- 
son has  been  followed  by  Prony  in  his  Legans  de  Mecanique 

*'  This  reduction,  it  ought  to  have  been  remarked,  is  easily  effected  when  the 
eUipsoid  becomes  a  spheroid  of  revolution. 
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Jinalytique*\  Whewell  in  his  Dynamics*\  and  various  other 
authors  and  compilers. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  none  of  the  Euro- 
pean mathematicians  should  have  tliQught  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  method  of  Lagrange  might  not  be  successfully 
employed  in  determining  the  variable  pirouettes  or  oscillations 
which  a  heavy  body  bounded  by  a  given  surface  will  make  on 
a  given  plane  or  in  general  on  any  given  surface  of  support. 
The  first  solutions  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  any  case  what- 
ever of  this  intCTCsting  question  are  contained  in  the  eighth 
number  of  the  New  York  Mathematical  Diary  for  July 
1827-  The  problem  as  proposed  by  Mr  E.  Nulty,  of  Phila- 
delphia, requires  a  determination  of  all  the  small  oscillations 
which  can  be  made  by  the  segment  of  a  sphere  in  contact 
with  a  horizontal  plane.  Euler,  as  we  have  seen,  had  per- 
fectly resolved  this  case,  in  the  two  hypotheses  of  perfect 
sliding  and  perfect  rolling,  as  long  as  the  motion  of  rotation 
is  around  an  axis  of  invariable  direction.  But  the  motion 
round  a  variable  axis  he  had  carefully  excluded,  expressly  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  inaccessible  to  the  analysis  of  the 
day.  One  of  the  solutions  published  in  the  work  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  is  by  Dr  Adrain,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Rutger's  College,  New  Jersey.  This  so- 
lution, which  regards  the  segment  as  symmetrical  and  mov- 
ing without  friction,  begins  with  a  very  ingenious  and  direct 
transformation  of  Lagrange's  general  formula  of  Dynamics 
into  another  in  which  three  of  the  variations  are,  as  usual, 
variations  of  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  rotation,  and  the 
other  three,  variations  of  the  finite  angles  employed  by  Euler 
and  Laplace ;  a  process  which,  though  the  most  direct,  has 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  been  pursued  or  even  suggested 
by  any  other  author.  The  facility  with  which  this  problem. 
as  long  as  friction  is  not  concerned,  may  be  subjected  to  the 
methods  and  formulas  of  Lagrange,  enabled  me,  in  a  solution 

*•  Lecons  de  M^canique  Analytique,  Tome  IL  1815.  p.  415. 
**  A  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  1823.  p.  336. 
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subjoined  to  Dr  Adrain's  in  the  same  number  of  the  Diaiy, 
to  dispense  with  the  conditions  of  a  symmetrical  density  or  a 
vertical  natural  axis  of  rotation.  In  the  hypothesis  of  perfect 
rolling  (the  first  instance  I  believe  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  an  axis  varying  ad  libitum)  the  formu- 
las I  have  there  given  lead  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem'^ considered  in  all  the  generality  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble. It  still  remained  to  apply  to  oscillating  bodies  of  any 
form  whatever  what  is  there  remarked  of  bodies  vnth  a  sphe- 
rical areola  of  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  regard  to 
the  figure  of  the  surface  of  support.  This  I  have  attempted 
in  the  following  dissertation ;  with  what  success  I  leave  to 
those  who  are  better  practised  than  myself  in  speculations  of 
this  nature,  to  examine  and  decide. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  simply  to  re- 
mark that  the  new  words  or  new  combinations  of  words  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  following  paper,  have  not  been  intro- 
duced from  any  idle  love  of  innovation,  but  from  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  tedious  circumlocutions  and  the 
incessant  repetitions  to  which  I  should  have  been  forced  with- 
out the  proposed  abridgments,  would  have  extended  this  com- 
munication far  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  would  not  I 
think  have  added  either  to  its  interest  or  perspicuity.  In 
short,  I  have  employed  these  terms  precisely  for  the  same 
reasons  that  I  employ  the  symbols  of  analysis,  and  attach 
no  sort  of  value  to  them  after  they  have  served  my  purpose, 
but  leave  them  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  as  those  who  choose 
to  pursue  this  subject  may  happen  to  find  it  most  convenient. 


*®  In  consequence  of  an  error  in  developing  the  variation  of  the  living  forces 
due  to  the  progression  of  the  system,  a  correction  (to  be  made  by  substituting 
e — A  in  place  of  e)  becomes  necessary  in  some  of  the  expressions  at  the  close  of 
the  paper  above  referred  to. 
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II. 

Mathematical  Investigation  of  the  Motion  of  Solids  upon  Surfaces,  in 
the  Two  Hypotheses  of  Perfect  Sliding  and  Perfect  Rollings  wUh  a 
Particular  Examination  of  their  SmcM  Oscillatory  Motions. 

Let  us  now  refer,  as  usual,  the  oscillating  body  (M)  to  two 
systems  of  coordinate  axes,  one  of  them,  which  I  shall  call 
space  axes^  fixed  in  space,  and  ori^nating  at  any  fixed  point 
(O),  the  other  called  body  axes^  invariably  connected  with  the 
body  and  originating  at  any  given  point  (O,).  Let  a:,  ar',  x% 
^n  Vi^  ^n  denote  the  coordinates  of  any  element  Dm  of  the 
body  referred  to  these  two  sets  of  axes ;  ^,  ^',  ^\  ^^,  >7,,  ?,, 
the  coordinates  of  0„  reckoned  from  O,  parallel  riespectively 
to  the  space  and  body  axes ;  A^  B^  C,  |),  q^  r,  the  moments 
of  inertia  and  the  velocities  of  rotation  round  the  body  axes ; 
F^  G^  H^  P,  Q,  R^  the  integrals  Sy,z,Dm^  8z,x,Dm^  Sx,y,Dm^ 
fpdt^fqdt^  frdt\  Z,  X\  X%  X,^  Y,^  Z„  the  accelerative  forces 
in  the  direction  of  the  space  and  body  axes;  and  finally,  the 
symbol  d  denoting  the  differential  coefficient  with  respect  to 
the  time  /*,  let  dtc,,  dy,^  dz,^  rf?.,  d*;,,  cKf,,  dX?  ^V-j  ^^•^  ^^^ 
cP^a5  ^>7a9  rf''?.?  denote  the  velocities  and  accelerations  of  Dm 
and  0„  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  body. 

As  the  general  formula  of  Dynamics  is,  by  its  nature^  inde- 

*  I  have  ventured  upon  this  modification  of  the  UBual  notation,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  valued  friend,  principally  with  a  view  to  save  room.     A  single  symbol  of  the 

dx 
form-^,  besides  occasioning  more  or  less  of  trouble   and  delay  to  the  printer, 

evidently  makes  every  line  in  which  it  is  introduced  take  up  more  than  double  the 
space  which  it  would  occupy  without  it.  The  Roman  d  will  be  reserved  (as  usual 
in  these  Transactions)  for  simple  differentials. 

vou  III. — 4  q 
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pendent  of  the  direction  of  the  axes  in  space,  it  may  be  |^- 
sented  in  either  of  these  forms,  (1) 

SBmKd'x  -+-  X)dx  +  (d'xf  -+-  X)dx'  H-  (d'x"^  Xyx'2 = o 
SI)m[{(tx.  +  X,)dx,  +  (if y.  +  F^y,  +  (d^z.  +  Z,  )dz.  ]  ^  o 

where  it  must  be  carefully  recollected,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  body  axes,  the  variations  and  accelera- 
tions in  the  latter  formula,  as  well  as  the  velocities  dr„  rfy.,  cfc„ 
<2|.,  df„  d^,j  belong  to  the  class  of  incomplete  differentials. 

In  these  equations  the  variations  are  of  different  values  for 
different  elements  of  the  body,  or  in  other  words  are  functions 
of  the  coordinates  of  Dm.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  before 
this  formula  can  be  employed,  these  variations  will  in  ge&eral 
require  to  be  reduced  to  other  variations  common  to  all  the 
elements,  so  that,  in  the  language  of  the  calculus,  they  may 
be  passed  from  under  the  sign  S.  The  manner  of  effectiii^ 
this,  by  a  general  method  for  all  constitulions  of  matter  and 
for  all  conditions  of  motion,  must  have  been  a  problem  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  Mathematicians  however  have  succeeded 
in  this  transformation  by  several  processes  equally  remarka- 
ble, each  of  them  terminating  in  an  equation  of  the  torm 

In  all  theae  transformations,  doc,  d/?,  dy  are  the  progremve 
variations  common  to  all  the  particles  in  the  direction  either 
of  the  body-axes  or  the  axes  in  space ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
variations  hl^  dfi,  iv^  there  exists  between  these  methods  an 
essential  difference  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  To  render 
this  distinction  the  clearer,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
absolute  position  of  a  body  in  space  involves  two  considera- 
tions :  Ist,  the  position  in  space  of  some  fixed  point  O,  of  the 
body,  which  may  be  denominated  the  station  of  the  body ;  and 
2dly,  that  part  of  the  position  which  depends  only  upon  the 
direction  of  the  body-axes,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
may  be  called  the  aspect  of  the  body.     A  body  therefore  may 
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change  its  station  while  it  keeps  its  aspect,  or  it  may  alter  its 
aspect  while  it  maintains  its  station,  these  two  constituents  of 
position  heing  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  It  is  eyi- 
dent,  moreover,  that  the  station  of  a  body  depends  upon  three 
arbitrary  variables,  the  three  coordinates  of  O, ;  whereas  its 
aspect  is  a  function  of  the  nine  angles  which  the  three  body- 
axes  make  with  the  three  axes  in  space.  As  the  angles  which 
a  straight  line  makes  with  axes  to  which  it  is  referred,  are 
elements  of  very  frequent  use  in  geometrical  and  mechanical 
speculations,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing tedious  repetitions,  to  call  them  the  axe-cmgles  of  the  line, 
distinguishing  also  between  the  space-axe  angles  and  the  body- 
axe  angles  I  ttius  a,  a',  a%  6,  6',  b\  c,  c',  c"  (which  is  the  usual 
notation)  will  denote  the  cosines  of  the  space-axe  angles  of  the 
body-axes.  Between  these  nine  cosines  there  exist  six  equa- 
tions of  condition,  so  that,  in  ultimate  analysis,  the  aspect  of 
a  body  will,  as  well  as  its  station,  depend  upon  the  values  of 
three  independent  variables.  The  choice  of  these  becomes 
therefore  a  matter  of  importance.  Euler,  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  this  interesting  branch  of  analysis, 
showed  as  early  as  the  year  1771,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  Novi  Commmtarii  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Petersburg,  under  the  title  of  Problema  algebraicum  oh 
affectionesprorsussingulares  memorabile^  how  these  nine  quan- 
tities might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  three  independent  angles, 
namely,  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  moveable  to  one  of  the 
fixed  planes,  and  the  distances  from  their  intersection  to  an 
axis  in  each  plane.  The  author  begins  by  considering  the 
question  analytically ;  and  this  view  of  it  gives  rise  to  a  prob- 
lem altogether  similar,  with  respect  to  the  determination  of 
sixteen  quantities  connected  by  ten  analogous  conditions,  from 
which  he  proceeds,  with  his  characteristic  habit  of  gradual 
generalization,  to  extend  his  analysis  to  twenty-five  quantities 
with  fifteen  connectiijg  relations,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  the 
first  case  of  the  problem  that  can  have  any  application  to  geo- 
metry, but  the  whole  paper  is  deserving  of  attention  as  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  improved  methods 
of  modem  analysis.     Of  all  the  sdutions  of  the  first  case  of 
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this  problem  which  have  since  been  given,  there  is  perhaps 
none  equal  to  Euler's  in  directness  and  perspicuity.  The 
methods  of  obtaining  the  resulting  formulas  have  hov^ever 
been,  with  great  advantage,  occasionally  modified  so  as  to  suit 
particular  views  and  purposes.  It  is  in  astronomy  more  es- 
pecially that  these  three  elements  of  aspect  are  most  employed, 
for  which  reason  they  are  preferred  by  Laplace  to  the  three 
indefinite  integrals,  the  angles  P,  Q,  if,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  symmetry  which  arises  from  the  use  of  these  three 
angles.  It  is  to  Euler  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  formulas 
which  lead  to  this  last  determination,  by  which  the  cosines 
of  the  nine  angles  are  made  to  depend  by  the  medium  of  dif- 
ferential equations  on  the  values  of  the  integrals  P,  Q,  R.  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  the  year  1750, 
in  a  memoir  entitled  Decouverte  cTun  rumveau  principe  de  me- 
caniqtie^  Euler  gave  the  formulas,  now  so  well  knovni,  which 
express  the  motion  of  every  point  of  a  system  in  terms  of  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  and  the  motion  of  progression  and 
rotation  common  to  all  the  points.  These  expressions  were 
employed  by  Lagrange  in  obtaining  the  relations  by  which 
the  variations  of  the  cosines  of  the  axe-angles  were  reduced  to 
the  three  variations  dP,  dQ,  dB^  or  the  three  analogous  varia- 
tions of  the  angles  of  rotation  round  the  axes  fixed  in  space. 
Finally,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  for  the 
years  1784  and  1785,  there  is  a  curious  paper  by  Monge,  in 
which,  having  occasion  to  introduce  these  nine  cosines,  he 
takes  for  the  independent  variables  the  three  angles  a:0,ar„ 
x'0,y,^  x"0,z,^  and  gives  without  demonstration  the  values  of 
the  other  six,  expressed  in  terms  of  these  three.  Lacroix  has 
inserted  these  results,  with  an  accompanying  demonstration, 
in  his  quarto  treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  method  of  determination  has 
been  employed  in  Analytical  Mechanics. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  transformation  from  indi- 
vidual to  common  variations  has  been  eflfected  is  founded  on 
the  formulae  which  give  the  variations  of  the  cosines  a,  a',  a\ 
&c.  in  terms  of  the  variations  of  the  angles  of  rotation  round 
the  space-axes.     This  method  has  the  advantage  of  leading 
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readily  to  two  integrations  with  respect  to  time,  thus  giving 
at  once  the  principles  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  areas  and  of 
living  forces ;  but  does  not  allow  of  integration  with  respect 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  system,  without  which  it  is  obvious 
that  the  phenomena  of  its  motion  cannot  in  general  be  ascer- 
tained. For  this  purpose  either  the  equations  of  motion  ob- 
tained by  this  transformation  must  be  employed  to  produce 
six  others  which  admit  of  this  integration,  as  Laplace  has  done^ 
or  these  six  must  be  obtained  directiy  from  the  general  dyna- 
mical equation  by  the  application  of  the  formulas  involving  the 
variations  of  the  angles  of  rotation  round  the  axes  of  the  body, 
a  method  which  was  first  carried  fully  into  eflFect  by  Lagrange* 
In  his  Mecaniqne  Analytique^  he  effects  this  transformation, 
not  by  a  direct  method,  but  by  means  of  his  favourite  subsid- 
iary formulas,  (  Vol.  I.  p.  13^  edit  1811);  and  in  doing  so  he  is 
under  the  necessity  of  warning  the  reader  that  the  usual  inter- 
change of  the  differential  of  the  variation  and  the  variation  of 
the  differential  would  not  be  legitimate  with  respect  to  the 
quantities  drfP,  dd^,  ddJR.  The  difference  arising  from  the 
order  in  which  the  signs  are  placed  (a  difference  obviously  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  incompleteness  of  both  the  differential  and 
the  variation  of  the  indefinite  integrals  P,  Q,  £,)  Lagrange 
then  carefuUy  investigates  and  takes  into  account.  In  a  note 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  and  inserted  in  an 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Mecanique^ 
he  carries  to  its  results,  by  a  direct  process,  the  last  mentioned 
plan  of  transformation,  and  extends  his  analysis  to  all  possible 
systems,  whether  solid  or  not,  thereby  having  regard  to  tiie 
intestine  or  proper  motions  of  the  particles.  As  the  method 
indicated  in  this  note  appears  to  me  to  conduct  to  the  neces- 
sary results  from  the  simplest  principles,  by  the  directest 
means,  and  vdth  the  smallest  quantity  of  analysis  compatible 
with  a  process  entirely  analytical,  I  shall  devote  a  page  or  two 
of  this  paper  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  this 
transformation,  formulas  preparatory  to  tiie  solution  of  the 
problem  I  have  proposed.  On  this  subject  I  think  it  proper 
to  premise,  that  as  the  whole  notation  I  have  adopted  refers 
VOL.  ui.— 4  R 
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to  the  three  dimensions  of  matter  with  absolute  similarity, 
the  equations  Mill  necessarily  form  themselves  into  triplets 
perfectly  symmetrical,  so  that  when  the  first  of  each  triplet 
is  investigated,  the  others  will  be  had  without  calculation  by 
changing  simultaneously  throughout  the  first  triplet  every 
letter  of  the  triplets  of  notation  into  the  letter  which  follows 
it  circularly  in  that  triplet  The  same  observation  applies 
equally  to  the  accents ;  to  allow  of  which  in  all  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  alter  in  some  respects  the  usual  notation,  which 
however  will  not  be  much  disturbed  if  we  make  the  triplets 
of  successive  accents  refer  to  the  fixed  axes  and  the  triplets  of 
successive  letters  to  the  axes  of  the  body. 

Among  the  quantities  which  I  have  distinguished  by  sym- 
bols, there  exist  the  following  well  knovm  relations. 

(2)  x'  =       ^'+aX  +  *'y,  +  c':r, 

x"  =      f'H-a"a:,  +  ftY+cX 

* 

(3)  y,   =-^,-HJxH-fcV-f-fcV' 
z,   =  —  ^,  -H  ca;  -H  c'aj'-f-  e"x" . 

o»_l_o' •_!-«"•  =  1  ab  -^-a'b'-i-a'b"  =  o 


b'+b"-^b"'  =  I            be  -\- b'e'  -\- b"c"  =  o 

(4) 

c*-|-c'*-+-c**  =  1             c  a -f- cV -f- c V  =  0 

a 'H-ft 'H-c*  =  1             aa'-hbb' -\-cc'  =  o 
a"^b"+e'*  =  1             a'a"-hb'b''-\-e'c"  =  o 
a"»-|-6»»-l-c*'  =r  1             a"a  -hb"b -te''c    =o 

(5) 

dP  =  edb-hddb'-\-e''db" 
dQ  =  ach-hafdcfrha'de" 
dR  —  bda-\-b'da! -\-b''da" 

(6) 

da 
da' 
da" 

==  bdR—cdQ         db    =  edP—adR         dc    =  adQ^bdP 
=  b'dR^c'dQ         db'  =  e'dP-^a'dR         dc'  =  a'dQ^b'dP 
=  b'dR^c'dQ        db"  =  c'dP^a'dR         dc"  =  a'dQ^b'dP 
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'Hie  equations  marked  (5)  occur  for  the  first  time  in  La- 
grange's memoir  of  1773  referred  to  in  the  historical  sketch 
which  precedes  this  essay,  and  arise  not  by  any  derivation 
from  their  mechanical  meaning,  but  simply  as  analytical 
abridgments  naturally  presenting  themselves  in  the  course  of 
his  investigations,  and  then  aftenvards  examined  and  defined. 
The  values  of  these  velocities  dP,  dQ,  dR,  may  however  be 
obtained  from  their  definitions  williout  calculation,  l)y  means 
of  the  following  simple  consideration, — ^that  the  velocity  round 
any  one  of  the  axes  is  the  same  vnth  the  velocity  of  a  point 
(distant  unity  from  O,  in  a  second  axis)  estimated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  third  axis.  Thus  the  components,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fixed  axes,  of  the  velocity  of  the  point  (a,  o',  a")  in  the 
axis  of  x,f  being  da,  daf,  da",  its  velocity  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  y,  will  be  bdJa-^Vdal-\-h"da",  which  is  therefore 
equal  to  dR,  the  velocity  of  rotation  round  the  axis  of  z, .  The 
velocities  d,P,  dQ  are  Uien  had  by  changing  the  letters. 

The  following  corollaries  from  the  above  formulas  will  be 
useful  on  a  variety  of  occasions :  (7) 


da'+df^'-tda'" 
db'-hdl/'~hdb"' 
dd'-*-dc/'-\-de''^ 


dQ'  +  dR' 
dR'-hdP' 
dP'-i-dQ' 


dadb-hdafdbf-hda"db"  =  —dPdQ 
dbdii-\-dbdd-^db"de"  =  —  rfQd!fl 
deda-^dddci-^-de'da"  =  —dRdP 


ac^a-hafd'f^-ha"d'a"  =  —  (rfQ'-j-dLR*) 
bd'b  -h  Vd'bf  +  b'd'b''  =  —  (dR'  -f.  rfP*) 
«fc-hc'rf*c'H-  c"d'c"  =  —  (rfp-H-rfQ') 


bd'c-\-I^^d-^b"d'e" 
et^a -^- efd'af -h  c"d'a" 

a^c-^-af(fcf-j-a"€^e" 
bd'a-hVd'c^-j-b'd'a" 
cd'b-hi^d'b'-hc'd'b'' 


dPdQ^d^R 
dQdR—d'P 
dRdP'^d'Q 

dRdP-\-d'Q 
dPdQ-hd'B 
dQdR-\-^P 
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Much  use  will  also  be  made  of  the  subjoined  equations : 

I'  =  a'i,+  b%  +  €'l  (8)  n.  =  H  +  V^'-^-b'r 

r  =  a%-^b\  +  e%  ?,  =  cfH-c'I'-f-cr 

4x,  =  adx-\-t^d3^-\-a''dx"  efx,  =  ad*x-hafd*x'-^a''d'x" 

dy,  =bdx4'  b'dx'  H-  Vdx"     (9)     <f  y.  =  bd'x  H-  ft'dV  ^-  *"<*•«' 
dz,  =  edx-h  efdx'  ■+■  e"dx"  cfz,  =  ed*x  -t-  c'rfV  -h  c'rf'a; " 

d^.  =  ade-f.a'rff'-f-a"rf?*  tf^,  =  ad'^-^cdd^^'-^^a'd'H" 

d»i,  =  6rff-4-6'drH-rrfr     (10)     <rn.  =  M'|4-*'rfTH-ft"rf*l" 

with  similar  expressions  for  the  incomplete  variations  dx„  dy„  dz„ 
^1.)  ^*7o  ^>'  Finally  we  have  the  following  relations  between 
the  accelerative  forces: 

X  =  aX  +  b  r,-heZ,  X  =  aX-^afX'-ha'X" 

X'  =  a'X-\-b'r:-he'Z,       (11)       Y,  =  bX-^VX-^yX" 
X"  =  a"X^b''Y,-^c"Z,  Z,  ^'tX-\-dX->fe"X" 

If  we  substitute  now,  in  place  of  the  variations  and  accele- 
rations of  a;,  a/,  x"  in  the  above  formulas,  their  values  derived 
from  equations  (S),  and  reduce  by  means  of  (6)  and  (10),  we 
shall  find 

(12) 

hx,  =  hl—y,m^z,hQ 
dy,  =  dfi,—  z,dP-hx,dR 
dz.  =  d^.  —  x,dQ+y,dP 

(13) 

d'x,  =  d%  —  x,(d(t  -f-  Aft")  H-  y  (dPrfQ  —  d-R)  -h  «,(<'«'*''  +  d'Q) 
d%  =  d'.7.  —  vldR'  -4-  di^)  4-  <dQdB  —  d'P)  -H  a:,(dPdQ  +  d'B) 
rf'z.  =  d*^.  —  «,(dP*  +  dQ')  4-  a;,(dlldP  —  d*Q)  -h  y,(dQdll  4-  d'l) 
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By  the  substitution  of  these  expressions  in  the  second  gen- 
eral formula  (1),  it  becomes  integrable  with  respect  to  S;  and 
if  we  suppose  the  point  O,  to  be  taken  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  system,  we  shall  have,  after  the  obvious  reductions, 

(14) 

{Meffi,'h8i:Dm)d*i, -t-  [  F-^S(X,z,  —  Z,x,)l)m]dQ[  =  o, 
(ifeWf.  -f.  SZ,Dm)bl  -f-  \,W-h  S(  F.X,  —  X,y,)Dm]dR) 

where 

(15) 

U  =  Adp  -^  Gdr-^ ndq-^{C  —  B)qr  ^ F(r'  —q')—  Gpq^ Hrp , 
V  =  Bdq^Hdf^Fdr-\-\A  —  C)rp-^G{p'  —  /)  —  Hqr^ 
1V=  Cdr '^Fdq^Gdp^lB  —  A)pq^H{q'^p^)  —  Prp^Gqr, 

which  are  the  same  expressions  as  those  which  are  given  by 
Lagrange  in  his  first  volume,  although  obtained  by  a  process 
altogether  different 

ITiese  values  would  be  greatly  simplified  by  referring  the 
elements  Dm  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  body ;  but  as  the 
axis  which  is  vertical  when  a  heavy  body  is  at  rest  is  not  in 
general  a  principal  axis,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  in  investi- 
gating the  phenomena  of  oscillatory  motion,  to  retain  the 
terms  multiplied  by  F^  6r,  H^  quantities  which  may  I  think, 
from  their  giving  rise  to  a  constant  displacement  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation,  be  called  with  some  propriety  the 
distorswe  moments  of  inertia. 

If  the  system  is  free,  then  by  equating  to  nought  the  coef- 
fieients  of  the  six  variations,  we  shall  obtain  six  equations 
determining  the  progressive  and  rotatory  motion  of  the 
body,  namely,  (16) 
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Md%-\-SXDm  =  0, 
Md^n,-\-SY,I)m  =  o, 
Md%-\-SZ,Dm  =  o; 

U-^S{Z,y.-Y,z,)Dm  =  o, 
F-hS(X,z,  —  Z,x,)Dm  =  o, 
W-h4^x,--X,y,)I)m  =  o. 

of  which  the  first  three  may,  by  means  of  equations  (10) 
and  (11),  be  made  to  assume  the  following  more  usual  form 

(17) 

Md^l^"^8X"Dm  =  o. 

But  if  the  body,  as  in  the  problem  I  have  proposed  to  examine, 
is  forced  to  roll  or  slide  on  a  given  surface,  the  above  varia- 
tions are  no  longer  independent,  and  we  must  ascertain  the 
influence  which  the. progressive  and  rotatory  motions  have 
upon  each  other ;  or  to  give  this  question  the  geometrical  form 
which  the  nature  of  variations  seems  essentially  to  require,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  geometrical  relations  which  a 
given  limitation  of  position  will  occasion  among  the  elementary 
changes  of  those  magnitudes  on  which  the  station  and  the  as* 
pect  of  the  body  depend.  For  this  purpose,  let  jSr=  o  repre- 
sent the  equation  of  the  given  supporting  surface  referred  to 
the  axes  fixed  in  space,  and  let  jS^  =  o  be  the  equation  of  the 
surface  of  the  given  oscillating  body  referred  to  its  own  axes. 
Let  2/,  L\  L\  Z„  M,^  N,^  represent  the  cosines  of  the  space 
and  body  axe-angles  made  by  the  normal  common  to  both 
surfaces  at  the  point  of  variable  contact  P,  for  whose  space  and 
body  coordinates  we  may  employ  the  symbols  a:,  a:',  x\ 
x,^  y„  z„  so  as  to  make  the  formulas  (3)  applicable  to  these 
coordinates,  recollecting  only  that  x,^y,^  z,  are  now  variable 
quantities.     Then  because  the  normal  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
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elements  ds^  da,  of  the  curves  traced  on  the  two  surfaces  by 
the  point  of  contact  P,  and  that  dx,  dx\  dx%  dx,^  dy,,  dz,,  are 
proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  space  and  body  axe-angles 
of  this  element,  we  have  the  two  equations  (18) 

Ldx^Ldx'^L'dx'  =  o; 
LM,'^M,iy,^N,bz,   =0. 

But  the  variational  equations  of  the  given  surfaces  are 
S  ^^  ^"  I?  ^^'  +  W^^^"  =  ^5 

which  equations,  to  subsist  simultaneously  vnth  the  other  two, 
require  that  we  should  have  (19) 


T      —    h'^^ 

r  —  h  ^^' 

^     =    ^'daf^ 

ifcf  =  fe,.fs 

Til    1,     ''■'^ 

^  =  fc,.f'. 

Whence  fe^(^H-^  4- g;)  =  V(Z.--f-Z'-4-Z-)  =i, 

and  .        *   =  CSF  +  5?=  -*- 5f0  • 

Similarly  fe,  =  (^-^  +  ^  -I-  ^)  . 
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These  last  fonnulas,  which  are  well  known  to  mathemati* 
cians,  will  enable  us  to  find  the  values  of  Zr,  L^  L\  L,^  M,^  N,^ 
in  all  cases  where  the  surfaces  are  known,  and  thereby  to  put 
their  differential  or  variational  equations  in  the  forms  above 
given  (18);  forms  which  vnll  always  be  found  remarkably 
well  adapted  to  geometrical  and  mechanical  inquiries,  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  analytical  results  can  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  geometry.  Between  these  cosines  there 
exist  the  following  relations :  (20) 

i,  =  aL  +  a'L'^a"L\ 


Taking  now  the  variations  of  equations  (2),  and  recollecting 
that  x,,  y„  z,  are  no  longer  constant,  we  obtain  (21) 

dx  =  d^  -j-a  dx^-j-b  dy^-^c  dz^-j-x^da  -\-yph  -t-z,dc  , 
ix'  ~  dr-Ha'da:,  +  6'dy,4-c'dz,  +  a:,da'4-y,d6'-+-z,dc', 
bx"  —  be^a"ix^^b''by,^c"iz^^x,ia"-^y,b¥^z^ic\ 


Adding  these  equations  together,  after  multiplying  the  first 
by  Z,  the  second  by  L\  and  the  third  by  L%  and  then  redu- 
cing by  means  of  the  formulas  (20),  there  results 

{L  hx  -h  X'dar'-h  Uix')  -h  x,{Lia  H-  L'ia!-^  Uba")  ) 
{Lbli  -^L'bli'-\-L"ik'')-\-ylLbh-irL'ih'-\-L"bh")\=o. 
{L,bx,-^M,by,  -H  N,ix, )  -h  zlUe  -h  L'ie'^  L'U  ")  ) 

Substituting  in  place  of  the  variations  of  the  nine  cosines  their 
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values  (6),  reducing  by  means  of  equations  (20),  and  observ- 
ing that  the  differentid  equations  of  the  surfaces  give  us 

Lix  H-  Lbocf  H-  L"bx"  =  o ,        Lpx,  +  M^iy,  -h  Npz,  =  o , 

we  shall  find 

^{M,x-L^y,)dR, 

which,  by  virtue  of  the  relations  (10)  and  (11),  may  be  also 
presented  in  this  form,  (22) 

^{Mft,^L^y)mi 

remarkable  expressions,  independent  of  the  variations  of  the 
point  of  contact,  and  containing  the  required  relation  between 
the  variations  of  the  station  and  aspect  of  the  body  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  condition  of  its  contact  vnth  the  given  surface 
of  support.  These  equations  are  in  other  respects  independent 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  body  is  forced  to  slide,  roll,  or 
whirl  upon  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  true  under  every 
hypothesis  of  friction. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  these  equations,  the  last  for 
example,  maybe  obtained  by  another  method  which  introduces 
formulas  that  may  be  frequently  useful  in  geometrical  as  well 
as  in  physical  inquiries.  If  we  investigate  the  equations  (12), 
and  have  regard  in  so  doing  to  the  present  variability  of  x,^  y^z,^ 
we  shall  find  (23) 

dx,  —  dx,  =  d^—y^dR-^z^dQ, 
^y^  —  ^Vi  =  dy!.-'Z,dP-\-x^dE\ 
dz,—dz^  =  df.— x,dQ  +  y,aP. 
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But  if  we  add  equations  (9)  together  after  multiplying  them 
respectively  by  Z^,  M,^  and  iV,  and  reduce  by  means  of  (30), 
we  shall  find 

which  the  equations  of  the  two  surfaces,  enable  us  to  write  in 
this  form,  f 

L(dx,  —  dx)  4-  Mfjiy,  —  by)  -h  N,{dz,  —  iz)  —  o . 

This  last  expression  becomes,  with  the  aid  of  the  three  equa- 
tions given  above, 

L,{fil-y,m^z,bQ)) 
Mlbfi,—z,bP  +  x,iR)\   =0, 
NlK-xPQ^y,bP)) 

which  is  the  same  vnth  the  result  before  obtained,  and  is  in 
fact  expressing  algebraically  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  of 
contact  is  nought  in  the  direction  of  the  normal.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  bx,^  dy,^  dz.,  and  dx,^  dy,^  dz,. 
They  both  denote  the  variations  of  the  point  of  contact  (P) 
estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  body^axes ;  but  the  former 
denote  its  variation  along  the  surface  of  the  moving  body,  the 
latter  its  variation  along  the  surface  of  support.  The  former 
are  of  the  kind  called  incomplete  variations,  the  body  axes 
being  supposed  to  remain  fixed  during  any  one  of  these  vari- 
ations, and  to  vary  instantaneously  in  passing  to  the  next  The 
latter  are  the  total  variations  of  the  actual  body  coordinates  of 
the  point  of  contact  (P).  These  two  kinds  of  variations  ne- 
ver coincide  in  value  except  in  the  case  of  rolling  motion  un- 
accompanied by  sliding. 

If  the  body  is  supported  upon  two,  three,  four  or  five  given 
surfaces,  there  will  be  as  many  equations  of  condition  similar 
to  equation  (23)  as  there  are  surfaces  of  support :  if  the  body 
is  required  to  be  in  contact  vnth  six  given  surfaces,  its  station 
and  aspect  become  determinate  and  motion  is  no  longer  possi- 
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blej  the  formulas*!  have  given  will  howevet  be  very  useful 
in  investigating  the  position  of  the  body.  If  there  be  abso- 
lutely no  friction,  in  that  case  the  above  equations  of  condition 
are  the  only  ones  virhich  exist  along  with  the  general  dynami- 
cal equation.  But  if  there  be  proposed  any  hypothesis  of  fric- 
tion or  analogous  restraint,  the  follovnng  considerations  veill 
assist  us  in  determining  the  relations  between  the  momentary 
changes  in  translation  and  rotation. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  greater  generality,  suppose  that  the 
two  bodies  itf  and  Af',  which  are  in  contact  vdth  each  other, 
arie  both  of  them  in  motion.  There  will  be  now  at  least  six 
different  velocities  at  the  point  of  contact,  liable  vdthout  atten- 
tion to  be  confounded  vnth  each  other: — I.  The  absolute  ve- 
locity in  space  of  the  physical  point  of  contact  p  of  the  body 
M.  II.  The  absolute  velocity  in  space  of  the  physical  point 
of  contact  j^  belonging  to  the  body  M\  III.  The  absolute 
velocity  of  the  geometrical  point  of  contact  P.  IV.  The 
velocity  vnth  which  the  point  P  changes  its  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  M.  V.  The  velocity  with  which  the  same  point  P 
changes  its  place  on  the  surface  of  the  body  M^.  VI.  The 
velocity  of  rasure. — ^The  same  distinctions  are  to  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  directions  which  belong  to  these  velocities. 
The  effects  of  friction  at  the  point  of  contact  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  velocity  and  direction  of  rasure,  which  are  the 
same  with  which  the  physical  points  p  andjp'  recede  from 
each' other  in  the  instant  after  they  meet  at  the  geometrical 
point  P.  If  one  of  the  bodies  as  M^  be  fixed,  then  this  velo- 
city and  direction  will  ►be  the  same  with  the  absolute  velocjity 
and  direction  of  the  physical  point  p,  and  the  velocities  of  ra- 
sure in  the  direction  of  the  body  coordinates  will  therefore 
be  denoted  generally  by 

df!,—z^dP  +  x,dli^ 
dl--x,dQ^y,dP, 

or,  when*  necessary,  by  the  values  (23),  which  we  have  shewn 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  above  expressions.     We  may  suppose 
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the  friction  to  be  a  function  of  these  velocfties  or  of  the  press* 
ure  or  of  both  conjointly.     The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  add . 
to  the  other  accelerating  forces  three  new  ones  applied  to  the 
point  (x,y,z,)  of  the  form  of 

♦^i^,   f^^,   t^^> 

where  ^  is  any  given  function  of  the  pressure  and  velocity  of 
rasure  cfo,  dv  itself  being  equal  to 

The  pressure  is  then  to  be  eliminated  from  the  equations  of 
motion ;  after  which  there  will  remain  a  number  of  equations 
sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  the  equations  of  the  surfaces,  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  body  in  terms  of  the  time. 

If  the  friction,  be  the  cause  of  it  what  it  may,  be  exactly  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  all  sliding,  while  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the 
body's  revolution  round  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact,  the 
motions  will  be  of  a  nature  much  more  resembling  actual 
oscillations  and  rotations  on  supporting  surfaces,  than  in  the 
hypothesis  of  surfaces  absolutely  smooth,  particularly  when 
the  tangent  plane  at  P  remains  throughout  the  motion  nearly 
horizontal.  The  effects  of  this  kind  of  motion,  of  which  the 
pendulum  with  a  cylindrical  axis  is  the  simplest  possible  spe- 
cies, have  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  examined  by  any  author, 
when  the  triple  rotation  of  pitching,  rocking  and  whirling  are 
all  considered  at  once.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  the  small 
oscillations  of  the  kind  scbove  described  upon  a  plane  or  sphe- 
rical surface  is  susceptible  of  complete  integration  and  solu- 
tion in  the  case  both  of  free  sliding  and  perfect  rolling,  what- 
ever be  the  figure  and  constitution  of  the  oscillating  body,  and 
whatever  be  the  velocity  round  one  of  the  axes,  provided  that 
it  be  compatible  with  small  rotations  round  the  other  two. 
I  have  given  in  the  New  York  Mathematical  Diary  for  July 
1837  formulas  which  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  all  bodies. 
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of  any  shape  and  density  whatever  with  a  spherical  areola  oC 
contact,  whirling  and  oscillating  with  a  perfect  rolling  motion 
on  an  horizontal  plane*  The  method  I  now  offer  is  intended 
to  com{»ise  every  form  of  this  areola,  having  regard  at  the 
same  time  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  support 

When  the  friction  prevents  all  sliding,  the  elements  of  the 
curves  described  on  the  two  surfaces  are  equal,  and  moreover 
coincide  at  every  instant  of  the  arbitrary  variations,  so  that  we 
have  necessarily  (24) 

dx  =1  a  dx^+b  dy^-j-e  dz,, 
dx'  =  a'da?,H-6'dy,-4-c'dz,, 
dx'  =  a^da?,H-6%,H-e"dz,- 

These  values  reduce  equations  (21)  to 

o  =  d^  -ha:,da  -^y,db  -hz,de  , 
o  =  df'-Har,aa'-|-y,d6'4.z,dcS 

or,  substituting  for  the  variations  of  the  cosines  their  values  as 
given  by  equations  (6), 

o  =  df  -H (c  y—b  z)iP 4- (a  z,— c  x)iQ  +  (6  a:,— a  y)iR , 
o  =  dr  -h  lc'y,'^b'z)iP  -4-  (a*z—&x)fiQ  4-  lb'x,^a^y)iR , 

o==^|''^.(cY-*''^J^P^-(a''z,-^''a:,)^Q4-(6X-«Y 

expressions  which,  by  means  of  equations  (10)  and  the  reduc- 
tions arising  from  the  relations  (4),  may  be  presented  in  this 
form  (25) 

o  =  df^H-z^aQ  — y,dB, 
o  =  df!^-hx,dR  —  z^dP^ 
o  =  d^,-f-y^dP  — a:,aQ. 

These  are  the  relations  which  the  condition  of  the  peculiar 
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motion  now  considered  introduces  among  the  variations  of  the 
six  elements  of  position*. 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained  immediately  from  the 
equation  dt>  =  o  (which  is  the  fundamental  equation  of  this 
kind  of  motion)  taken  in  connection  with  the  value  of  dv  given 
above.     It  is  evident  that  we  have  also  in  this  case 

dx,  =  da:,,  dy,  =  dy,,  dz,  =  dz,. 

If  there  be  a  second  surface  of  support  upon  which  also  the  body 
is  to  roll  without  sliding,  we  shaJl  have  three  other  equations 
exactly  similar  to  the  above.  If  we  denote  by  da,,  d/?,,  dy, 
the  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  body-axes  of  a  fixed  point 
in  the  body  whose  body-coordinates  referred  to  O,  are  a,  /?,  y, 
we  shall  obtain  from  equations  (12) 

da,  =  dl^ydQ—(3dR, 
d/3,  =  d)7.+adQ  — ydP, 
dy.    =  d^,^(3dQ  —  adQ. 

From  which  if  we  subtract  (25)  we  have 

da.  =  {Y-z)dQ-{^-y)bR, 
d/?.  =  {a  —  x)bR  —  {Y  —  z)^P, 
dy.    =  {^^y)bP^{a-x)bQ. 

For  the  points  of  the  body  which  are  momentarily  at  rest,  both 
sides  of  these  equations  become  equal  to  nought,  and  we  obtain 


dP      —      dQ      —      dJB     5 

the  equation  of  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  of 
contact  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation. 

*  Since  this  communication  was  handed  to  the  Librarian  to  be  read  be- 
fore the  Society,  Mr-E.  Nulty  has  shown  me  the  above  three  formulas,  derived 
(in  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had  recently  occupied  his  attention)  from  the 
ingenious  consideration  that  in  perfect  rolling  the  motion  of  the  phjrsical  point  of 
contact  in  the  direction  of  the  body-axes  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the 
point  in  which  these  axes  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin. 
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When  the  surfaces  are  considered  as  perfectly  smooth,  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  as  many  equations  of  condition  as 
there  are  surfaces  of  support  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  dynamical  equation.  Multiplying  each  of  these 
equations  by  an  indeterminate  coefficient  and  equating  to 
nought  the  sums  of  the  coefficients  of  the  variations,  there  re- 
sults (26) 

d^-^SX^-j-XBL,  =  o, 
d'yi^-hSF^Dm  +  XdM,  —  o, 
dZ  +  SZ^-hXeN^  =  o; 

U+S(Zy-Y^^)I)m  +  Xd{N,y,-M,z^)  =  o, 

W^S{Yfc,^Xy)Dm-^Xe{M,x-L,y)  =  o: 

where  2  denotes  the  sum  of  similar  quantities,  Q  one  of  the 
indeterminate  coefficients,  the  mass  at  the  same  time  being 
put  equal  to  unity. 

These  equations  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  which 
would  have  been  obtained  immediately  by  substituting  in 
place  of  the  surfaces  unknown  forces  acting  constantly  in  the 
direction  of  the  normals  at  the  variable  points  of  contact,  and 
then  considering  the  system  as  free.  The  equations  of  con- 
dition however  would  still  have  been  indispensable,  in  order 
to  supply  the  number  of  equations  lost  in  the  elimination  of 
the  unknown  forces  of  reaction.  I  should  also  on  other  ac- 
counts have  preferred  investigating  these  equations  by  the 
preceding  method ;  because  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  formulas 
useful  in  the  analytical  geometry  of  touching  surfaces,  and 
extremely  convenient  in  the  determination  of  the  motions  of 
bodies  subject  to  a  friction  producing  some  assignable  relation 
between  their  sliding  and  their  rolling  motions. 

If  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  the  motion 
on  a  single  surface,  the  body  being  acted  on  by  common  gra- 
vity §•,  the  preceding  formulas  become,  (reckoning  the  positive 
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coordinates  od'  downward  from  the  horizontal  plane  of  x  and  x 
and  observing  that  we  have 


^,  =  -fir«* 


the  other  quantities  remaining  as  before,) 


Szfim  =       o , 


«7-f.0(Ary^-Jtf^,)  =  o, 
»^4.e(il/;r,-2;,y,)  =  o: 

from  which  0  being  eliminated,  there  vnll  remain  five  equa* 
tions,  which  along  with  the  equation  of  condition  comprehend 
and  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motion.  The  first 
three  of  the  above  equations  may  by  means  of  formulas  (8) 
and  (11)  be  presented  in  this  form  (28) 

rf^l  -hOZ.    =  0  , 
(ff-h©/.'  =  o, 

which  are  in  api)earance  simpler  than  the  others,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  accelerations  are  now  complete.  It  will  however 
be  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  former,  except 
when  the  supporting  surface  is  a  plane,  or  the  supported  body 
is  a  homogeneous  sphere. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  moving  body 
and  the  surface  of  support  are  both  of  the  second  degree.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  also  that  the  rec- 
tangular diameters  of  the  surface  of  support  coincide  with  the 
axes  in  space,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  moving  body  when 
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it  has  a  centre,  or  the  summit  or  a  point  in  the  axis  when  it  is 
without  a  centre,  is  at  the  same  time  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Let  the  equations  of  the  two  surfaces  be  respectively 

x/(5+j-:+S)-'  =  ''> 

where  the  constants  are  the  semi-axes  of  the  figure.  Or,  what 
virill  be  more  commodious  in  the  present  instance,  let  these 
equations  be  presented  in  the  forms 

yj{Ax''^^7^'^AV)  —  \    =    O, 

^{Afc:  +  B,y:^C,z;)-i  =  o, 

where  the  constants  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  squares  of  the 
semi-axes,  and  A  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  A 
used  before.  These  equations,  although  apparently  only  in- 
tended for  ellipsoids,  spheroids  of  revolution,  and  spheres,  will 
answer  for  all  surfaces  of  the  second  degree  whatever,  provided 
the  foUovnng  changes  be  made  in  the  results  to  which  the 
above  would  lead. 

1.  For  a  single-napped  hyperboloid,  change  the  sign  of  the 
square  of  the  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid  corresponding  to  the 
imaginary  axis. 

2.  For  a  double-napped  hyperboloid,  change  the  signs  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid  which  corre- 
spond to  the  two  imaginary  axes. 

3.  For  an  elliptical  paraboloid,  diminish,  in  the  results,  the 
coordinates  parallel  to  the  figure's  axis  by  the  corresponding 
semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid ;  then  make  all  the  semi-axes  infinite, 
but  so  that  the  two  third  proportionals  to  the  first  mentioned 
semi-axis  and  each  of  the  other  two,  shall  remain  finite  and 
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be  equal  to  the  semi-parameters  of  the  principal  parabolic  sec- 
tions. 

4.  For  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  the  same  transformation, 
changing  the  sign  of  the  parameter  of  the  principal  negative 
parabola.  The  origin  of  the  coordinates  of  the  paraboloids 
will  then  be  at  the  summit  of  the  axis. 

5.  For  an  elliptical  or  circular  cone,  change  the  sign  of  the 
square  of  the  semi-axis  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  cone ; 
then  make  all  the  semi-axe^  infinite,  but  so  that  that  the  ratios 
of  the  semi-axis  first  mentioned  to  the  other  two  may  be  equal 
to  the  ratios  of  any  altitude  of  the  cone  to  the  semi-axes  of 
the  corresponding  base. 

6.  For  an  elliptical  or  circular  cylinder,  make  infinite  the 
semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid  corresponding  to  the  infinite  axis  of 
the  cylinder. 

7.  For  a  hyperbolic  cylinder,  make  a  similar  alteration,  and 
change  the  sign  of  the  square  of  the  semi-axis  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  principal  hyperbolic  section. 

8.  For  a  parabolic  cylinder,  the  same  alterations  as  for 
either  of  the  paraboloids,  making  infinite  at  the  same  time  the 
third  proportional  to  the  two  semi-axes  corresponding  to  the 
normal  and  the  infinite  axes  of  the  cylinder. 

The  values  of  the  cosines  of  the  normal's  axe-angles  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  the  differential  formulas  (19)  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing equations :  (29) 

Z    =  fct/2  a?  ,  ^/   =  ^AP^  9 

L"  =  kA"x%  N,  =  fe,C,z; 

where  k  and  k^  are  respectively  equal  to 


The  above  equations  may  be  so  combined  with  the  equations 
of  the  surface,  as  to  furnish  other  forms  for  k  and  fe,  namely 
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Finally,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  following  values  of  these 
same  quantities : 

k  =  ZarH-ZV+ZVS  k,  =  Z/c,  +  iH;y,H-iV>,- 

These  last  expressions  are  susceptihle  of  an  ohvious  geome- 
trical interpretation,  and  show  that  k  and  fe,  are  the  projections 
of  the  two  radius  vectors  of  the  point  of  contact  upon  the  com- 
mon normal  at  that  point. 

The  conditions  (20)  of  a  common  normal  moreover  give 
(30) 

k^x    —  k{Aflx,^Bfiy^'\-C^c  z^), 

kAV  =  k,{Afl"x^^Byy^^C^&'z,)i 


k^^x,  =  k{Aax^^a'3i^-\-A"a"x"), 
k^B^y^  =  klAhx-\-  ^h'x'^A"bV), 
kp^z,  =  k\Acx^Jkc'x'^A"t"x"). 

From  each  of  these  triplets  may  be  obtained  expressions  for 
the  ratio  of  the  two  projections  which  may  occasionally  be 
useful.  If  we  add  the  first  three  equations  together  after  mul- 
tiplying the  first  equation  by  x^  the  second  by  or',  and  the 
third  by  x\  reducing  by  means  of  equations  (4)  and  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  of  support,  and  proceed  by  an  analogous 
method  with  the  second  triplet,  employing  in  the  reduction 
the  surface  of  the  moving  body,  we  shall  obtain  the  two  equa- 
tions 
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which,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  the  surfaces,  yn31  become 


*    —  1  a-  ^*'^'  -i.  ^'^'  -u  *'?'  ^ 


If  now  we  substitute  the  first  of  these  two  values  in  the  first 
triplet  of  equations  (30)  and  then  substitute  the  values  of 
a?,  x',  a:''  thus  transformed  in  the  first  triplet  of  equations  (2), 
X,,  y„  z,  may  be  determined  by  quadratics  in  terms  of  |,,  fj^  ^, 
and  tiie  aspect  of  the  body.  By  a  process  altogether  similar, 
a:,  a/,  ar"  may  be  obtained  in  terms  of  f,  f ',  f ".  At  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  surfaces,  if  from  the  seven  equations  JST  =  o,  jRT,  =:  o, 
either  of  the  triplets  (2),  and  any  two  of  the  three  equations 
of  contact  (20)  (the  tiiree  being  in  fact  equivalent  to  two  in 
consequence  of  the  condition  Zr'H-Zr''+Z''"=  L^-^-M^-hN,  •) 
we  eliminate  the  space  and  body  coordinates  of  the  point  of 
contact,  there  will  remain  an  equation  of  condition  between 
the  elements  of  the  station  and  the  aspect  of  the  body,  of 
which  equation  (22)  is  in  all  cases  the  differentiaL 

As  the  angular  velocities  p,  q^  r  are  functions  of  the  nine 
cosines  and  their  differentials,  and  as  these  are  connected  by 
six  equations  of  condition  and  variously  expressible  in  functions 
of  the  three  elements  of  the  aspect  of  the  body,  it  follows  that 
the  six  equations  of  motion  will  by  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
stitutions involve,  beside  the  time,  the  six  elements  of  the 
position  of  the  body. 

If  we  substitute  in  place  of  Z„  M,  N,  in  the  equations  of 
motion  their  values  as  given  by  equations  (29)  and  employ  at 
the  same  time  the  abridgments, 

Q  —  B,  =  Jl^ ,        Jl,  —  Q  =  B^^        B,  —  •tf,  =  C, , 
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we  shall  find 

(31) 

^ 

U-^Aek,y,z, 

r-i-B,ek,z,x, 

W-^CM.x.y 

= 

0, 
0, 

o: 
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equations  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 
To  return  now  for  a  moment  to  the  general  problem.  If 
we  add  the  second  triplet  of  equations  (27)  together,  after 
multiplying  the  first  equation  by  Z>,  the  second  by  M,  and  the 
third  by  N,^  there  results 

Substituting  in  this  equation,  in  place  of  the  six  quantities 
which  it  involves,  their  values  (16)  and  (20),  and  reducing 
by  means  of  the  relations  (4),  we  shall  find 


\dla'r  +  b'Q-hc'R)}   =  o, 
'.dla'P'-hb^Q-hc'R)) 


where  P',  Q',  R  are  the  partial  differentials,  vnth  respect  to 
j9,  q^  r,  of  the  function 

T=  i{^^^Bq^^Or^)  —  {Fqr^Grp^Hpq), 

which  is  one  half  of  the  living  forces  of  the  body  arising  from 
its  motion  of  rotation. 

By  means  of  equations  (20),  the  relations  (4)  and  the  sub- 
stitutions (6),  it  will  be  found  that  the  foregoing  equation  is 
susceptible  of  being  presented  in  the  following  form : 
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(PXdL,  -^M.dR  —  NdQ) 

d{L,F-hM.Q^N,R)  =   <Q(dM'hN4P—L,dR) 

(R{dN,-^L,dQ  —MdP). 

These  equations  are  true  of  all  supporting  and  supported  sur- 
faces whatever.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that  this  last  equa- 
tion is  capable  of  being  derived  from  the  principle  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  projected  on  the 
plane  tangent  to  the  point  of  variable  contact  is  momentarily 
constant,  the  tangent  plane  being  supposed  to  remain  for  a 
moment  fixed  while  the  body  passes  on  to  its  consecutive  po- 
sition on  the  surface  of  support. 

When  the  sustaining  surface  is  an  inclined  plane,  L^  L\  L" 
become  constant,  and  the  right  member  of  the  last  equation 
will  vanish  on  the  substitution  of  the  values  which  Z,,  M,^  N 
acquire  in  such  a  case,  so  that  the  equation  becomes  integrable 
with  respect  to  time,  and  we  obtain 

* 
I  being  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Again,  if  we  add  together  the  second  triplet  (27),  after 
multiplying  the  three  equations  respectively  by  d!P,  dQ,  dR 
and  reduce  by  means  of  the  equation  of  condition  (22),  we 
obtain 

UdP^rdQ-{-Wdn  —  Q{Ldl^^Ld^^L"dli")  =  o. 

Substituting  for  L^  L\  L"  their  values  (20),  and  performing 
the  operation  indicated  in  the  first  three  terms  of  this  equa- 
tion, there  will  result 

dT-^d^d^i  +  d^d^^  ^dSi"dV  —  gdi"  =  o. 
an  equation  whose  integral  gives  us  the  principle  of  living  for- 
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ces  applied  to  the  problem  of  any  solid  body  rolling  on  any 
given  surface, 

/  being  another  arbitrary  constant,  and  iHf  =  i . 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  same  triplet  furnishes  the 
relation 

Ux,^Fy,-hWz,  =  o. 

When  the  body  is  m  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium  upon 
the  surface  of  support,  the  velocities  and  accelerations  of  the 
six  elements  of  its  position-  are  nought,  and  the  six  equations 
of  motion  give  us 

Z,    =  a\  N,y,  '-M,z,  —  o. 

M.  =  b\  L,z,  —N,x,  =  o. 

N,   =  c";  M,x,^L,y,    =  o. 

The  first  equations  express  that  the  direction  of  the  normal  is 
vertical,  the  others  that  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
In  general  we  may  observe,  that  the  equations  of  the  motion 
of  rotation  are  in  fact  the  equations  of  the  normal  at  the  point 
of  contact,  and  that  the  distance  of  the  normal  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  at  all  times  equal  to 

so  that  v/(  t7*  -+-  P  -h  W)  represents  the  effect  which  the  plane's 
reaction  on  the  body  has  in  producing  the  motion  of  rotation. 
The  line  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  any 
one  of  the  points  B,  of  the  surface  on  which  it  may  be  balan- 
ced is  not  in  general  a  principal  axis ;  but  as  the  preceding 
formulas  are  independent  of  the  position  of  these  axes,  we  are 
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permitted  to  take  any  of  the  lines  0,B,  for  the  axis  of  z,.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  hrevity  we  may  call  the  points  B,  the  hal- 
lancing  points  and  the  lines  0,B,  the  natural  verticals  of  the 
hody. 

The  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the  body  immediately 
about  its  state  of  equilibrium  will  manifestly  depend  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  surfaces  or  areolas  as  we  may  term  them 
in  the  immediate  vicinities  of  the  two  points  B  and  i?,,  the 
former  denoting  any  of  the  points  of  the  sustaining  surface 
with  which  J5,  may  be  in  contact  when  the  body  is  at  rest. 
From  the  established  theory  of  contacts,  it  follows  that  every 
point,  not  singular,  of  any  surface  whatever  may  be  brought 
into  a  contact  of  the  second  order^  vnth  some  curve  surface  of 
the  second  degree.  Dupin,  in  particular,  has  shewn,  in  his 
excellent  supplement  to  the  Analytical  Geometry  of  Monge, 
that  every  plane  section  of  any  curve  surface  parallel  to  a  tan- 
gent plane  and  infinitely  near  to  it  is  a  conic  section,  indicating 
all  the  characters  of  the  curvature  around  the  point  touched 
by  the  tangent  plane.  It  is  easy  to  infer  from  this,  that  for 
all  phenomena  depending  upon  the  curvature  of  the  areolas 
at  B  and  B^  these  points  may  in  all  cases  be  regarded  as  the 
summits  of  paraboloids^  elliptical,  hyperbolical  or  intermediate. 
This  proposition,  which  is  fundamental,  might  be  also  proved 
thus.  Let  a;,  y,  z  denote  the  coordinates  of  either  areola 
reckoning  from  B  or  B^  along  the  tangent  plane  and  normal. 
The  most  general  equation  of  the. areola  vnll  then  be 

z  =  Ax^-^-Bry-^-Cy^ 

the  condition  of  a  tangent  plane  requiring  that  z  should  be  of 
two  dimensions  in  x  and  y,  and  the  condition  that  the  point  is 
not  a  singular  one  excluding  fractional  and  negative  exponents. 
As  the  direction  of  the  axes  x  and  y  in  the  tangent  plane  is 
arbitrary,  the  term  Bxy  may  be  made  to  disappear,  and  the 
equation  becomes  simply 

z  =  wav+cy, 
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a  paraboloid,  elliptical,  hyperbolical  or  intermediate,  according 
as  C  is  positive,  negative  or  nought,  the  constants  Jt  and  C 
representing  the  reciprocals  of  the  greatest  and  least  diameters 
of  curvature.  In  a  similar  manner  it  might  be  shovra  that 
every  areola  virhatever  may  be  represented  by  the  areola  around 
the  summit  of  some  assignable  hyperboloid  with  an  arbitrary 
vertical  axis, — elliptical  vrhen  the  areola  is  concurvate^  that  is 
with  the  curvatures  of  all  its  normal  sections  directed  the  same 
way, — ^hyperbolical  when  discurvate^  or  vnth  the  curvatures 
of  its  normal  sections  directed  some  one  way  and  some  the 
opposite,— cylindrical  when  the  curvature  of  the  areola  is  in- 
termediate as  in  the  case  of  developable  surfaces. 

It  follows  therefore,  from  what  precedes,  that  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  small  oscillations  of  supported  bodies,  the  equations 
(31)  obtained  above  for  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  with 
the  positions  there  proposed,  vnll  answer  for  all  possible  areo-^ 
las  of  contact,  the  arbitrary  values  of  the  axes  a"  and  y,  ena- 
bling us  to  avail  ourselves  completely  of  this  simplification  by 
placing  the  centre  of  the  osculating  fiigure  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that  we  may  take  any 
point  at  pleasure  in  the  vertical  through  B  for  the  origin  of 
the  invariable  axes. 

The  hypothesis  that,  during  the  motion  of  the  body,  its  na- 
tural vertical  declines  but  very  little  from  the  position  which  it 
would  occupy  if  at  rest,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  c  and  c' 
are  at  all  times  very  small,  and  we  shall  regard  them  therefore 
in  the  following  calculations  as  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  two  areolas  of  contact  are  indefinitely 
small  is  analytically  expressed  by  considering  x  and  ar',  x,  and  y, 
as  quantities  infinitely  small.  The  preceding  formulas  will 
now  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  values  the  rest  of  the  denoted 
quantities  acquire  in  consequence  of  these  two  hypotheses, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  legitimacy  will  appear  in  the  equa- 
tions of  condition  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  fundamental  relations  (4)  give  us  in 
the  first  place,  neglecting  all  infinitesimals  of  higher  orders 
than  the  first,  c"  =  i ,  6  =  —  a',  6'  =  a.     The  values  of 
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p^  q  and  r  are  best  obtained  by  means  of  fonnnlas  (6).  They 
furnish  immediately  (32) 

p  =  ra"  +  db%  •  q  =  rb'^da\ 

The  same  equations  give  da  ==  hdR^  db  =  — adR^  which^ 
integrated  in  conjunction  with  «•  -+-  5*  =  i ,  give  us  a  =  cos  i?, 
6  =  —  sin  if,  the  angle  JR  being  counted  from  the  axis  of  x. 
The  nine  cosines  then  become 

a  =cosJ?,  b  =  —  sinJR,  e  =  ft'^sin^  —  a^cosB, 
a' =  sin  J?,       6'=      cosJS,      c' =  — 6"cosB  —  a^'sini?, 

a'  =  a"i  y=      ¥;  c'=      i. 

From  equations  (8)  and  the  equations  of  the  surfaces  we  ob- 
tain 

The  analysis  gives  these  constants  the  double  sign,  which  I 
omit,  as  in  case  of  application  it  will  always  be  immediately 
obvious  which  will  be  affected  with  -H  and  which  with  —  • 
Thus  if  both  areolas  are  concave  upward,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  oscillating  body  is  above  the  point  of  contact 
and  below  the  centre  of  the  figure  which  osculates  with  the 
areola  of  support,  then  the  signs  remain  as  above,  the  ellipsoid 
or  elliptical  paraboloid  being  in  such  a  case  the  proper  oscula* 
ting  figure.  If,  as  in  the  common  pendulum,  the  point  O,  is 
below  i?„  and  the  two  areolas  are  still  concave  upward,  the 
osculatrix  of  the  areola  at  B,  must  be  an  hyperboloid  or  el- 
liptical paraboloid  with  the  point  O,  taken  in  Ihe  prolongation 
of  the  axis,  and  the  constant  a"  would  change  its  sign.  If 
the  pendulum  were  hung  upon  a  fixed  atmulus  interlinking 
with  another  annulus  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pendulum, 
both  areolas  would  then  become  dmurvate  and  the  osculating 
figures  would  be  either  single-napped  hyperboloids  or  hyper- 
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bolic  paraboloids.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  at  once,  the  analysis  does  not  necessarily  regard  the 
motion, round  the  normal  as  arrested  by  the  impenetrability 
of  the  rings,  but  implies  in  general  a  mutual  penetrability  so 
as  to  admit  but  a  single  point  of  contact. 

The  law  of  continuity,  a  law  to  which  analysis,  in  all  its 
processes,  adheres  with  singular  and  sometimes  indeed  with 
inconvenient  faithfulness,  requires  us  to  attribute  to  both  sides 
of  the  supporting  surface  the  power  of  feeling  and  sustaining 
in  both  directions^  the  presence  of  the  moving  body.  Thus,  if 
we  suppose  a  sphere  in  motion  on  the  outside  of  another 
sphere,  it  would  evidently  come,  at  some  determinate  epoch, 
into  a  position  where  its  pressure  on  the  supporting  surface 
would  be  nought.  It  would  there  leave  the  surface,  and  its 
motion  afterwards  would  be  a  separate  problem.  An  analy- 
tical solution  of  the  question  hovvever  would  regard  the  mov* 
ing  body  as  still  connected  with  the  surface  of  support,  and 
exerting  on  it  a  pressure  tending  to  draw  it  outward  from  its 
centre.  This  pressure  would  be  such  as  would  arise  from  a 
momentary  but  continually  renewed  connecting  thread  infin- 
itely short  passing  from  sphere  to  sphere  at  the  point  of  va- 
riable contact,  or  such  as  would  take  place  if  we  supposed  the 
surfaces  of  one  of  the  spheres  to  consist  of  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  infinitely  near  each  other,  and  the  momen- 
tary point  of  contact  of  the  other  sphere  to  be  always  engaged 
and  confined  between  them.  Again,  let  us  suppose  tibiat  a 
circle  rolls  and  slides  inside  down  an  ellipsis  whose  maximum 
curvature  is  greater  and  whose  minimum  is  less  than  the 
curvature  of  the  circle.  If  we  suppose  moreover  the  long 
axis  vertical  and  the  short  axis  longer  than  the  diameter  of 
the  circle,  the  circle  in  descending  will  come  first  to  a  place 
where  it  will  touch  the  ellipsis  in  two  points  and  there  phys- 
ically it  would  stop,  but  the  analysis  (on  the  hypothesis  of 
one  original  point  of  contact)  will  consider  (he  circle  as  geo- 
metrical except  at  this  point  of  contact,  and  of  course  will 
represent  the  circle  as  passing  onward  unimpeded  by  this  second 
contact.     It  will  then  reach  a  point  ia  the  ellipse  virfaere  the 
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curvatures  of  the  two  curves  are  equal,  and  where  on  one 
side  of  the  point  of  osculation  the  circle  passes  inside,  and  on 
the  other  outside  of  the  ellipsis.  Before  the  circle,  comes 
into  this  position  the  arc  of  contact  is  entirely  within,  after  it 
leaves  it  entirely  without,  the  ellipsis,  and  the  connection 
must  be  maintained  as  in  the  preceding  example.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  motion  of  an  ellipsoid  placed  within 
a  sphere  of  a  curvature  intermediate  between  the  greatest  and 
least  curvature  of  the  ellipsoid,  lo  all  contacts  between  dis- 
curvate  surfaces,  and  in  general  to  all  cases  in  which  the  max- 
imum  curvature  of  one  of  the  surfaces  is  not  less  than  the 
minimum  curvature  of  the  other. 

In  order  to  determine  the  actual  oscillatory  motions  of  such 
bodies,  we  must  institute  as  many  equations  of  condition 
similar  to  (22)  as  the  moving  body  can  have  points  of  contact 
with  the  supporting  surface.  We  must  then  determine 
when  the  pressure  at  any  one  of  these  points  becomes  equal 
to  nought,  after  which  the  problem  is  to  be  considered  as  a  new 
one,  and  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  body  must  be  traced 
by  applying  to  it  the  equations  resulting  from  one  contact 
less  than  before,  until  the  body  either  again  comes  into  a 
fresh  point  of  contact,  or  loses  another  of  the  contacts  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  at  first.  In  the  course  of  the  various 
positions  into  which  the  moving  body  would  come,  it  would 
frequently  happen  that  two  of  the  points  would  unite  into 
one  by  an  inosculation  of  the  curves  of  contact,  or  one  would 
become  two,  as  when  a  sphere  moves  upon  an  oval  annulus  of 
smalIe^  dimensions  than  the  sphere  from  the  concurvate  to  the 
discurvate  portion  of  it.  An  inquiry  into  motions  of  this 
kind  is  however  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and  I 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  when  restricted  to 
a  single  point  of  contact. 

The  selection  of  a  paraboloid,  in  its  three  varieties  of  ellip- 
tical, hyperbolical  and  intermediate,  to  serve  as  the  osculating 
figure  of  the  areola  at  the  balancing  point  of  the  body,  is  at- 
'tended  with  the  advantage  that,  beside  suiting  all  possible  cases 
of  curvature,  it  is  always  applicable,  whether  the  centre  of 
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gravity  be  at  the  balancing  point,  above  it,  or  helow  it.  This 
is  evident  from  the  equation  of  the  curve; 

Mrhere  it  is  manifest  that  y,  may  be  taken  arbitrarily,  positive, 
negative  or  nought,  without  producing  any  other  change  than  an 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  origin,  vi^hile  the  dififerent  values 
and  signs  which  we  may  ascribe  to  a,  and  /?,  vnll  furnish  us 
with  areolas  of  every  variety  of  curvature.  This  advantage  is 
however  unimportant  in  the  present  inquiry,  which  is  rather  to 
ascertain  the  results  of  the  general  problem  than  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  each  particular  case.  Resuming 
therefore  the  expressions  (30)  before  obtained  for  ellipsoids  on 
ellipsoidal  surfaces,  and  observing  that  the  quantities  k  and  it, 
in  die  case  of  small  oscillations  become  constant  and  equal  to 
the  fixed  and  moveable  vertical  semi-axes,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  the  symbols  c\  x\z,^  ^^X^  ^^  order  to  permit  without 
further  substitutions  the  application  of  the  usual  formulas, 
the  second  triplet  of  equations  (30)  furnish,  when  the  areola  of 
support  is  spherical,  whatever  be  tne  form  of  the  areola  around 
the  balancing  point  of  the  oscillating  body, 

kAx,  =  k^(ax  +  a'x'-haV), 

k.Qz.    —  kA{cx-\-d3d-\-c"x"), 

A 

By  means  of  equations  (3)  these  become 

o/yAx,   =  X,-hl,  •  X,   =    /5,  , 

^        ay,5,y,  =  y,-h>7, 5  or  .  y,  =  mn, , 

ay,Qz,    =  z^.-hC;  z,   —   n^,  . 

Substituting  the  values  of  a?,,  y„  z,  in  equations  (31)  and  em- 
ploying the  following  abridgments, 

VOL.  III. — 6  A 
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BMvl  =  I^E^  =  A  J  '^'fnhvi  =  %^,  =  B^ , 

omitting  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order,  and  restoring  d/ 
and  M^  we  obtain  (34) 

U  -MQB„fi.=^  0, 

r-hjfe^^e  =  o, 

W  =0. 

By  an  examination  of  the  values  of  the  first  and  second  differ- 
entisds  of  the  indefinite  integrals  ^„  17,,  ^„  |., »;.,  ^.  given  by 
equations  (10),  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  relations  (4),  (6),  (8),  the  following  expressions  will  be 
verified  (35) 

* 

d*i,  =  d„,  —  ^,dP-h  tdR, 
dl   =  rf?,  —  ldQ-{-  fi.dPi 

<f|.  =  d'l^dfiM-hd^.dQ, 
d'n,  =  dr^,—i^,dP  -\-di^M, 
rf*f.  =  dri—dJi4Q+d^4P: 

equations,  analogous  to  those  first  obtained  by  Lagrange  to  de- 
note the  motions  of  rotation  of  a  system  of  particles  which 
have  at  the  same  time  individual  motions  of  their  own.  In 
the  case  of  small  oscillations  the  third  and  sixth  of  these  equa- 
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tions  vanish  altcgether,  as  all  the  terms  are  infinitesimab  of 
the  second  order,  and  the  other  four  hecome  (36) 

dfi,  =  df!,-  IdP^idR; 

d%  =  d^H^—d^M,. 
drn^  =  d^^-dldR: 

where  f,  becomes  a  constant,  and  equal  to  a  —  y. 

These  equations  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  equa- 
tions of  motion,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  will,  along  with 
these  equations,  assume  the  form  of  eight  linear  equations  in 
a\  b%  ^„  >7„  |„  >7„  i^a^  »7„  with  constant  coefficients,  reducible 
to  four,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be 
completely  determined,  and  the  elements  of  its  position  as- 
signed in  finite  and  explicit  functions  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  as  Lagrange  has  done  in  the  case 
of  a  body  revolving  and  oscillating  about  a  fixed  point,  that  the 
centrifugal  force  of  a  body  revolving  on  a  surface  nearly  hor- 
izontal will  throw  its  vertical  axis  to  a  finite  distance  from  the 
fixed  vertical,  unless  when  either  the  rotation  round  the  body's, 
vertical  is  very  small,  in  which  case  the  distorsive  moments 
of  inertia  P  and  G  may  be  any  whatever,  or  else  when  F  and 
G  are  very  small,  and  then  the  rotation  round  the  vertical 
may  be  what  we  please.  In  both  cases  the  form  of  the  body 
and  the  distribution  of  its  density  may  be  such  that  the  third 
distorsive  moment  of  inertia  iST  (which  is  brought  into  action 
only  by  the  velocities/?  and  q^  and  enters  into  the  values  of 
U^  Fand  W^  multiplied  by  these  velocities  only,  or  by  their 
rates  of  increase)  may  be  indefiuitely  great  without  affecting 
the  truth  of  the  solution.  • 

Supposing  then  in  the  first  place  that  r  is  very  small,  the 
values  oip  and  q  already  found  become  p  =  db%  q  =  —  da% 
and  the  four  equations  last  given  (omitting  hereafter  the  in- 
ferior accents  of  f,  and  y„  as  no  longer  wanted)  are  reduced 
to  (37) 
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dyi,  =  dri,—ldP\ 
d'k.  =  rf^, 

whence  we  obtain 

d'^.  =  d'^— fdaM/,  d'^.  =  dV  +  ^d6^d/. 

By  means  of  these  expressions  and  the  equation  Q  =z  g^  the 
two  first  equations  of  motion  (34)  become 

At  the  same  time  the  equation  fF=  o  (15)  becomes 

Cd^B-\-Fdra"—G(n"  =  o. 

Substituting,  in  the  expressions  for  U  and  ^(15),  €lb"  for/i, 
—  da"  for  q,  and  for  dr  its  value  derived  from  the  preceding 
equation,  we  shall  find 

• 

which,  together  with  the  two  equations  above  involving  the 
same  four  variables,  constitute  four  linear  equations  of  the 
second  order,  with  constant  coefficients.  It  is  well  known 
that  such  equations  are  in  all  possible  cases  integrable  in  finite 
terms  by  the  method  of  D'Alembert  or  other  analogous  pro- 
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cesses.  (Lacroix^  Cal.  Int.  VoL  II.  p.  37.)  In  the  course 
of  this  computation,  into  which  the  limits  of  the  present  com- 
munication will  not  allow  me  to  enter,  equations  of  limitation 
will  arise  showing  the  conditions  of  the  oscillatory  motions  of 
the  hody.  These  equations  will  in  general  he  expressed  in 
the  form  of  relations  between  the  constants  which  determine 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  areolas  of  contact,  the  magni- 
tude and  density  of  the  body  and  the  position  of  its  centre  of 
'gravity.  Among  the  oscillatory  motions  possible,  there  is  one 
of  a  peculiar  nature  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
remarked, — ^I  mean  when  the  motion  is  around  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, stable  from  the  form  of  the  moving  body  but  unstable 
from  the  form  of  the  supporting  surface,  or  the  contrary ;  as 
for  example,  when  an  ellipsoid  is  balanced  on  the  outer  surface 
of  a  sphere,  the  summit  of  the  shortest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid 
being  in  contact  with  the  highest  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  Into  such  a  position  we  may  conceive  the  ellipsoid 
to  have  descended  from  some  assignable  initial  place  of  rest, 
or  some  combination  of  position  and  velocity.  A  motion 
would  ensue  which  in  a  variety  of  cases  would  be  oscillatory. 
The  oscillations  would  however  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
application  of  the  slightest  force,  and  would  be  followed  by 
the  entire  departure  of  the  body  from  the  place  it  occupied. 
These  motions  may  be  called  unstable  oscillations.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  stable  oscillations  that  unstable  does 
to  stable  equilibrium. 

With  respect  to  the  four  linear  equations  above  obtained, 
I  shall  only  add  that  in  the  present  case  they  may  be  imme- 
diately reduced  by  eliminating  ij,  and  yi,  to  two  equations  of 
the  fourth  order  of  the  form 

a  d*a*    .     n  d^h"    .    ^  d  V    ,     y.  d'6'         ^  da''        ^   ,, 
VOL.  III. 5  B 
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The  eight  arhitrary  constants  introduced  by  the  integration 
of  these  equations  are  to  be  determined  from  the  known  val- 
ues which  the  variables  a\  b%  ^,5  >?/  and -their  velocities  are 
supposed  to  have  at  some  given  epoch  of  time.  These  eight 
arbitraries  are  not  the  only  ones  of  which  the  body  is  suscep- 
tible. There  will  be  ten  in  all,  two  being  introduced  by  the 
equation  fF=  o,  whose  integral  is 

CR^Fa"—Gb"  =  et^e\ 

the  constants  e  and  ^  being  functions  of  the  values  which 
a%  b%  JB,  and  their  velocities  have  at  any  given  epoch. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  distorsive  moments  of  inertia 
F  and  G  are  very  small,  in  which  case  the  rotation  round  the 
normal  may  be  increased  to  any  assignable  rapidity  without 
disturbing  by  that  circumstance  alone  the  smallness  of  the 
oscillatory  excursions.  The  equation  fF  =  0  will  now  be 
found  reduced  to  Cdr  =  o,  whence  r  =  a  constant  quantity, 
and  i?  =  r/  +  R\  B!  being  the  angular  distance  of  the  first 
body-axis  from  the  first  space-axis  when  /  =  o.  Equations 
(35)  become  at  the  same  time 

ill   =  di-m,^}^{rh"-da'), 

d%  =  d%  —  rdn., 
d\  =  d\-hrdl, 

four  linear  equations  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  four 
equations  of  motion  transformed  by  the  substitution  of  the 
present  values  of  jp,  q  and  r,  will  make  up  eight  equations  of 
the  first  degree  (six  being  of  the  second  and  two  of  the  first 
order)  with  constant  coefficients.  The  equations  may  be 
completely  integrated  either  by  D'Alembert's  method,  by 
which  we  should  be  brought  to  twelve  equations  of  the  first 
order;  or  by  eliminating  the  indefinite  integrals  ^.,  97.9  Is?  n^, 
and  then  proceeding  by  the  method  of  exponential  substitu- 
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tions.  D'Alembert's  method  of  integrating  simultaneous  lin- 
ear equations  is  regarded  by  some  of  the  first  mathematicians 
of  Europe  as  the  best,  and  I  have  therefore  introduced  the 
equations  (35);  but  if  the  direct  substitution  of  exponential 
functiovs  of  the  time  be  preferred  (a  method  which  has  often 
the  advantage  of  greater  expedition),  it  v^ould  not  be  necess- 
ary to  form  these  equations,  as  the  values  of  d*^,,  d%^  d*^,  are 
derivable  from  their  equations  of  definition  (10)  in  terms  of 
the  rotatory  velocities  and  the  coordinates,  parallel  to  the 
body-axes,  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  For  if  we  multiply  by 
a,  a\'a%  the  values  of  the  second  differentials  of  ^,  £',  ^%  the 
sum  of  the  three  products  will  be  equal  to  d'^>  by  the  defini- 
tion of  this  quantity,  which  is  in  fact  the  velocity  which  the 
point  O,  gains  in  every  interval  At  estimated  in  the  direction 
which  the  body's  first  axis  has  at  the  beginning  of  that  inter- 
val. It  is  because  this  acceleration  is  measured  not  on  the 
variable  axis  itself,  but  on  the  direction  which  that  axis  had  at 
the  beginning  of  d/,  that  the  sum  of  the  elements  d*^^  will 
not  make  up  the  velocity  d|„  nor  the  sum  of  the  elements  rf^, 
the  finite  rate  of  increase  of  j^/.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, many  difficulties  might  arise  in  considering  geome- 
trically problems  of  the  nature  of  the  one  before  us ;  but  they 
are  always  either  avoided  or  explained  by  the  adoption  of 
analytical  methods  of  solution,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  are  conversant  with  these  methods  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  necessity  of  even  adverting  to 
the  difficulties  of  geometrical  mechanics  disappears  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  generality  of  the  analysis. 
While  on  this  subject  however  I  ought  to  remark  that  in 
consequence  of  this  incompleteness  of  the  values  of  d^„  rf>7.,  d^,, 
and  in  the  case  of  perfect  rolling  of  d^,  d^',  d^%  the  applica- 
tion of  Lagrange's  Subsidiary  Formula  (Mic.  iSnal.  Vol.  I. 
p.  313)  is  inadmissible  in  such  cases,  and  would  lead  to  false 
results  even  if  the  velocities  df,  d^',  d^"  be  expressed  in  func- 
tions of  the  finite  angles  ^^^  ^,  Q  and  their  velocities.  In  short 
his  method  is  applicable  only  when  the  difierential  equations 
connecting  the  variables  fulfil  the  conditions  of  integrability. 
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The  values  of  the  resolved  partial  accelerations  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  found  as  ahove  directed  are 


(iac)d^ 


{aa)d'i  +  2  (ada)di  +  {ad^a)l 
2  (adb)d^,  -h  (ad^b)ff, 
2(adc)dl'+'(ad'c)i, 


;  (ba)d*l  H-  2  (bda)d^,  +  (bd'a)i 

lbb)d\  +  2  (6rf6)rf>7,  +  {bd'bSn, 

:  (6c)dt  +  2  {bdc)d^,  -+.  (6d-c)?, , 


where  the  parentheses  denote  a  sum  of  three  quantities  of 
Mrhich  the  first  is  included  betvi^een  the  parentheses  and  the 
other  two  are  similar  and  accented  once  and  twice.  These 
abridgments,  combined  with  analogous  ones  for  the  sum  of 
three  quantities  differing  by  a  change  of  letters,  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  general  inquiries  into  the  phenomena 
of  the  progressive  and  rotatory  motions  of  solid  or  fluid  bodies; 
and  I  should  have  employed  them  throughout  this  paper,  had 
I  not  been  principally  desirous  of  being  clearly  understood. 
In  case  several  terms  were  to  be  included  in  the  parentheses, 
an  accent  or  inferior  index  might  be  annexed  to  the  second 
parenthesis  for  the  sake  of  obviating  any  ambiguity. 

Substituting  for  the  quantities  in  parentheses  tlieir  values, 
all  of  which  are  given  (6)  and  (7),  we  shall  find 

In  the  case  of  small  oscillations,  r  at  the  same  time  being 
small,  these  become,  as  before 
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If  r  is  not  small,  it  is  constant,  as  we  have  seen,  and  we  have 

Substituting  for  p  and  q  their  values  (32)  and  employing  the 
abridgments  f,  —  ^a''  =  tt,  n  —  l^"  =  t>,  we  shall  find 

d%  =  d'u  —  2rdv  —  r"ii, 
rf"i7a  =  cl'V'^2rdu  —  r^'v. 

By  .means  of  these  values,  and  the  values  of  |,  and  i^,  obtained 
from  the  abridgments  last  employed,  the  two  equations  of  pro- 
gressive motion  are  converted  into  linear  equations  of  the 
second  order  involving  a%  b\  u,  v  and  /.  At  the  same  time 
the  two  equations  of  rotatory  motion  are  transformed,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  values  of  p  and  q^  into  two  other  linear 
equations  of  the  same  order  involving  the  same  variables. »  In 
this  way  we  shall  obtain 

^-2r^+Vn  +  rg"a"  =  o, 
S^-+-2r^+p'r  +  /gr6^  =  o; 

(^l)^+(J92)^V(J53)^V(J54)&''  +  (J?5)a^H^  =  o; 

four  linear  equations  vrith  constant  coefficients  whose  values 
are 


voii.  in. — 5  c 
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f*' 


(^1)=        IT,  (Bl)=        jy, 

(•52)=         .fl,  CJ52)=         J9, 

(.43)  =       {A^B^C)r,  (J53)  =  _(^+J5— C)r, 

(•54)=         Hr\  (S4)=        Hr\ 

{A5)  =       (C— J5)r*  — m'f ,  (J55)  =       (C— .5)r"— f?, 

(.56)  =  —  m'  =  —  i»fg:J5, :  (J96)  =  —  /'  =  —MgA„. 

These  equations  may,  by  the  elimination  of  u  and  v,  be  redu- 
ced to  two  of  the  fourth  order,  of  eleven  terms  each,  no  term 
being  wanting.  They  may  be  then  completely  integrated, 
and  after  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  ten  arbitrary 
constants,  eight  of  which  are  introduced  by  these  equations 
and  two  others  by  the  equation  fF  =  o,  the  position  of  the 
body  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  will  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  arcs  proportional  to  the 
time.  The  conditions  of  oscillatory  motion  will  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  equations  of  limitation  arising  during  the  process 
of  determining  the  integrals. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding formulas  to  the  determination  of  the  small  oscillatory 
motions  of  bodies  of  any  figure,  law  of  density,  and  areola  of 
contact,  rolling  with  the  three  rotations  on  a  surface  which 
from  some  slight  asperity  or  other  cause  prevents  entirely  and 
in  all  directions  the  sliding  motion  of  the  body,  while  in  other 
respects  it  leaves  it  free  to  rock,  pitch  and  spin,  with  any 
combination  of  these  motions  consistent  with  a  small  decli- 
nation of  the  natural  vertical  of  the  body  from  the  ver- 
tical of  equilibrium.  I  ought  to  remark  that  this  motion, 
although  more  resembling  the  actual  oscillations  of  supported 
bodies,  differs  from  them  materially  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  friction  is  supposed  not  to  interfere  with  the  motion  round 
the  normal,  whereas  this  cause  undoubtedly  cooperates  with 
the  resisting  medium  to  retard  the  horizontal  rotation  of  the 
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body  until  it  ceases  altogether.  What  I  am  about  to  offer 
therefore  must  be  coivsidered,  like  every  advance  which  has 
hitherto  been  made,  as  merely  a  step  tovrards  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  actual  phenomena.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
include  in  the  next  place  the  moments  of  the  forces  which 
resist  the  rotation  round  the  normal,  but  this  must  form  the 
subject  of  another  dissertation. 

The  fundamental  equations  of  condition  resulting  from  the 
definition  of  the  species  of  motion  we  are  now  considering 
are,  as  we  have  seen  (25) 

o  =  dl—y,dM^z,dQ, 
o  =  df!, — z,dP-^x,dM^ 
o  =  dt—x,dQ-hy,dP. 

Substituting  these  values  of  the  variations  of  the  position  of  O, 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  general  dynamical  equation,  there 
will  result  an  equation  of  the  form 

(P)dP  +  (Q)dQ^(B)dIi  =  oj 

in  which  the  variations  are  now  arbitrary,  giving  us  therefore 
three  equations  of  motion  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
three  above,  namely, 

(P)  =  o,  (Q)  =  0,  (B)  =  o: 

or,  writing  out  these  equations  at  full  length,  in  the  case  of 
common  gravity, 

expressions  which  are  true  whether  firiction  be  considered  or 
not,  and  independently  of  all  hypotheses  of  friction. 
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If  the  body  remains  always  nearly  upright,  these  become 

W  =  o. 

These  equations  furnish  the  same  relations  between  F^  G 
and  r  as  those  obtained  before.  Either  the  rotation  round  the 
natural  vertical,  or  else  those  moments  of  inertia  which  would 
(when  made  effective  by  a  swift  rotation)  displace  that  ver- 
tical, must  be  very  small.  If  r  is  very  small,  the  equations 
of  condition  of  perfect  rolling  are  reduced  to 

df.  =  —  yyd/,  d»7.  =  YpAt. 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (37),  and  recollecting 
that  ^  4-y  =  a^  we  shall  find 

de   =  — a'srd/,  dj7,   =  a"pAt. 

But  when  r  is  small  we  have 

d^  =  d-e+^dyd/,  d>.  =  d>,-fdpd/. 

Therefore 

A%  —  —  yd^rd/,  d>.  =  ydpd/; 

equations  which  are  verified  by  the  equation  formerly  obtain- 
ed (37)  when  r  is  small,  d%  =  il*|„  d\^  =  d\.  Finally, 
these  last  equations  become,  in  consequence  of  the  values 
which  p  and  q  acquire  when  r  is  small, 

d^  =  yd-a%  dV.  =  yd-6"; 
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by  which  means  the  equations  of  motion  are  reduced  to  equa- 
tions with  constant  coefficients,  namely, 

U^My^^^-^Mgrb"^Mgy,  =  o, 

r-My^^^  +  Mgyb"^Mgx^  =  o. 

Where  the  oscillations  take  place  upon  a  spherical  areola  of 
support,  which  will  include  oscillations  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
we  have  x,  =  /£,  y,  =  m>7„  and  therefore,  by  preceding  for- 
mulas, 

dx,  =  laAa\  dy  =  madfe". 

Integrating,  and  denoting  by  x  ^^^  ^4^  the  arbitrary  constants, 
there  results 

X,  —  laa"-hz^  y»  =  mab"^^^, 

which  being  substituted  in  the  above -equations  of  motion  give 
two  equations  of  the  second  order  in  a\  V  and  /  of  the  form 

(^1)  ^'  +  (M)  ^'  4-  (^3)a«  +  (^4)  =  o, 

(5l)^^+(52)^V(53)ft«  +  (J54)  =  o, 

where  the  coefficients  may  be  readily  determined,  as  iT'and  V 
have  now  the  same  value  as  before  when  there  was  no  friction 
and  when  the  rotation  round  the  normal  was  at  the  same 
time  small.  These  coefficients  being  constant,  the  equations 
may  be  completely  integrated  in  finite  terms,  four  arbitrary 
constants  being  introduced  by  the  integration,  which  together 
vnth  z  ^^^  '^  introduced  by  the  last  integrals  obtained,  and 
£  and  ^  arising  as  we  have  already  seen  from  the  integration 
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of  JV  =z  o,  make  up  eight  in  all,  b^g  two  less  than  when 
the  body  was  not  restricted  to  the  peculiar  motion  to  which 
we  now  suppose  it  to  be  subject- 
Lastly,  let  F  and  G  be  very  small.  The  equation  fF  =  o 
will  now  give  us,  as  if  there  were  no  friction,  r  =  any  arbi- 
trary constant,  and  R  =  rt-^It.     At  the  same  time  we  have 

p  =  ra'^db%     dl=di—rn,^^q,     d%  ^  d^^,  ^  rdv. , 
q  —  r¥^da%     dn,  =  dyi,-hr^,—lp,     d\,  =  c^V  +  rrf^. , 

and,  by  the  equations  of  perfect  rolling, 

dl  =        ry,—Yq, 
dyj,  =  —rx.-^yp; 

whence 

d%  =  r"x,+rrfy,  +  y(rf'a''  +  2rrf6"  — rV), 
rfV  =  rV.  —  rdx,  +  yld'b"  —  Qrda"  —  r*6") . 

By  comparing  the  two  values  above  given  for  each  of  the 
quantities  d^,  and  rf)?,,  we  obtain,  after  replacing  ?+y  by  a, 

rix.-hi)  =  ap  —  dn, 

When  the  supporting  areola  is  spherical,  these  become 

r^,  =  (jm(ra"-\-dV)  —  dy,, 
rfiy,  ==  al  {rh"  —  cfa")4-(fe, , 

where  ;i  and  /Lt  are  abridgments  for  /-+-  -  and  m-4- j. 

By  means  of  the  preceding  values  of  A%  and  d>,  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  the  first  and  second  equations  of  motion  are 
transformed  into  equations  of  the  second  order  involving 
a%  b\  x,^  y  and  t  with  constant  coefficients.     These,  in  con- 
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junctioa  with  the  two  last  equations  which  are  of  the  first 
order  involving  the  same  variables,  will  enable  us  to  determine 
fully  and  by  finite  integrations  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
oscillatory  motion.  The  arbitrary  constants  will  be  eight  in 
number,  six  of  them  being  brought  in  by  the  four  equations 
just  referred  to,  and  two  of  them,  R  and  r,  arising  from  the 
third  equation  of  motion  W  =:  o.  These  four  equations  will 
be  found  to  be 

•«.  '^-  +  '^^  W  +  -^3  '1"  +  ^.  'i'H-^.a"  +  ^.6"  +  ^.y.  +  A  =  o, 
the  value  of  their  coefiicients  being  as  follows, 

^.  =    (^1), 

^,  =  (^2)+   My*  , 

A,  =  (M)-^^My'r, 

A^  =  -    Myr, 

A,  =  (^4), 

A^  =  (^5)-   Mfr^^Mgy, 

A,  =  Myr^-^Mg  , 

A  =  ^\ 

C.    =  a/, 

C,    =   -   1    , 
C,   =  -  o/r, 


B.  - 

(^1). 

B.  - 

(52)  H-   Mf  , 

B.  = 

(J53)H-23/yV, 

B.  = 

Myr, 

B,  = 

(^4), 

B.  = 

(J55)—   Mfr'  —  M^. 

A  = 

Myr*-\-Mg  . 

B.  = 

Gr*; 

^.  = 

am  , 

^.  = 

—  1     , 

^3      = 

omr,' 

A  = 

—  rA,    . 
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The  principles  and  formulas  detailed  in  this  memoir  will 
also  enable  us  to  determine  completely  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  motion  of  any  solid  of  revqlution  roUing  or  spinning 
with  or  without  friction  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  its  axis  being 
supposed  to  form  at  all  times  a  very  small  but  variable  angle 
vrith  the  plane.  The  length  to  which  this  paper  has  extended 
itself  obliges  me,  however,  to  defer  for  the  present  the  further 
consideration  of  this  subject.  I  shaU  confine  myself  therefore 
to  the  remark,  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  in  a  variety 
of  others,  the  equations  given  at  the  foot  of  page  377  may  be 
presented  with  advantage  in  the  foUovnng  form : — 

Ma^.^^..^)  =  ir'-i',)^-(x--V)^-g(^-S), 


ERRATA. 

Page  342,  line  19,  for  «  (6)  and  (10)"  read  "  (6)v(7)  and  (10)". 
..     362,    ..    16,/or  "oaQ"  read  "a^lJ". 

16, /or  "i35Q»  read  '' (381^^ 

..    364,    ,.    6  to  1 1 .     These  formulas  should  be  numkered  "  (27)". 
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General  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  the  Gknus  Tetrad  ; 
with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Species  hitherto  known.  By  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte^  Prince  of  Musignano^  S^c.  Mead  June 
20th,  1828. 

nPHE  genus  Tetrao,  in  the  extent  given  to  it  by  Linn4, 
-*-  was  so  comprehensive,  that  he  might  with  ^almost  equal 
propriety  have  included  in  it  all  typical  gallinaceous  birds. 
It  comprised  species,  differing  not  merely  in  their  external 
characters,  but  even  in  their  peculiar  habits  claiming  only  a 
remote  affinity.  Latham  very  judiciously  separated  from  it 
the  genera  Tinamus  and  Perdix,  which  latter  he  restored  from 
Brisson.  Illiger  also  contributed  to  our  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  these  birds,  by  defining  two  other  natural  genera, 
Syrrhaptes  and  Ortygis.  Temminck,  in  his  Histoire  des 
GaUinaces,  carried  the  number  of  genera  to  seven,  but  after- 
wards reunited  Cotumix  to  Perdix.  The  real  Tetraones  are 
divided  by  Vieillot  into  two  genera,  the  Lagqpodes  forming 
one  by  themselves. 

In  our  arrangement  of  these  birds,  we*distinguish  three  sub- 
genera. 

I.  Lagopus,  which  represents  the  genus  in  the  Arctic 
polar  regions,  whose  chilly  climates  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  withstand,  being  thickly  clad  with  close  set 
feathers,  abundantly  intermixed  vndi  down,  and  covering 
them  to  the  very  nails.     Their  pure  white  vdnter  plumage  is 
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an  additional  protection,  by  confounding  them  with  the 
snowy  covering  of  the  earth,  which  prevents  their  being  ea- 
sily descried  by  rapacious  birds  or  quadrupeds. 

II.  Tetrao^  whose  geographical  range  is  limited  to  the  more 
temperate  climates,  being  still  protected  by  feathers  as  far  down 
as  the  toes. 

III.  Bomma^  a  new  division  for  which  we  propose  Tetrao 
Bofuxsia^  L.  as  the  type.  In  these,  the  upper  portion  only  of 
the  tarsus  is  feathered.  They  occasionally  descend  to  still 
more  southern  countries,  frequenting  wooded  plains,  as  well 
as  mountainous  districts,  to  which  latter  the  true  Grouse  give 
the  preference.  The  entire  genus  is  however,  properly,  bo- 
real,  and  is  found  exclusively  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Northern  Asia.  The  long  and  sharp  winged  Grouse,  which 
replace  them  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Africa  and  Asia,  one  being 
met  with  also  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Europe,  we  con- 
sider,  in  common  with  all  modem  authors,  as  a  totally  distinct 

J  genus.     This  small  group,  composed  of  a  limited  number  of 

species,  inhabits  wild  regions,  remote  from  man  and  cultiva- 
tion, preferring  burning  deserts  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
Wandering  near  the  confines  of  these  oceans  of  sand,  so  terrific 
to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  of  the  human  traveller,  they 
boldly  undertake  to  cross  them  in  numerous  bands,  in  search 
of  the  fluid  so  indispensable  to  life,  there  found  only  in  few 
and  distant  spots.     Over  the  intervening  space  they  pass  at  a 

'  great  elevation,  and  with  extreme  rapidity,  being  the  only 

^  birds  of  their  order  that  are  furnished  with  wings  of  the  form 

^  required  for  such  flights. 

The  Grouse,  on  the  contrary,  inhabit  forests,  especially  such 
as  are  dense,  and  situated  in  mountainous  districts ;  the  Btmor 

\  sm  however,  as  well  •  as  the  American  Pinnated  Grous  and 

Cock  of  the  Plains,  frequenting  level  countries,  where  grow 
shrubby  trees  of  various  kinds.  The  Arctic  Lagopodes  are 
also  found  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  where 
the  great  elevation  affords  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that 
of  more  northern  latitudes.     There  they  always  keep  among 
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bushes,  on  the  dwarf  willows,  which,  with  pines,  form  the 
principal  vegetation  of  those  summits. 

The  Grouse  feed  almost  exclusively  on  leaves,  buds,  ber- 
ries, and  particulariy  the  tender  shoots  of  pines,  birch,  and 
other  trees,  resorting  to  grains  only  when  compelled  by  scar- 
city of  their  favourite  food  during  severe  winters  and  deep 
snows:  they  will,  however,  pick  up  a  few. worms  or  insects, 
and,  especially  when  young,  are  fond  of  ants'  eggs.  Like 
other  gallinaceous  birds,  they  are  frequently  employed  in 
scratching  the  earth,  are  fond  of  covering  themselves  with 
dust,  and  swallow  gravel  and  small  pebbles  to  assist  digestion* 
No  birds  are  more  decidedly  and  tyrannically  polygamous. 
As  soon  Bs  the  females  are  fecundated,  the  msdes  separate 
from  them,  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  without  showing  any  further 
concern  for  them  or  their  offspring;  though,  like  perfidious 
seducers,  they  are  full  of  attentions,  and  display  the  greatest 
solicitude  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  they  are  soon  after 
so  ready  to  abandon.  The  nuptial  season  commences  with  the 
first  appearance  of  leaves  in  the  spring.  The  desire  of  pro- 
creation manifests  itself  by  extraordinary  sounds  and  gestures. 
Their  voice  becomes  sonorous,  the  males  appear  quite  intoxi- 
cated with  passion,  and  are  seen,  either  on  tiie  ground,  or  on 
the  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  with  a  proud  deportment,  an  in- 
flamed and  fiery  eye,  the  feathers  of  the  head  erected,  the 
wings  dropped  stiffly,  the  tail  widely  spread,  parading  and 
strutting  about  in  all  sorts  of  extravagant  attitudes,  and  utter- 
ing sounds  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  This 
season  of  ardour  and  abandonment  is  protracted  till  June. 
The  deserted  female  lays,  far  apart  on  the  bare  ground,  in 
some  thick  and  low  coppice,  from  eight  to  sixteen  eggs, 
breeding  but  once  a  year.  They  hatch  and  rear  their  young 
precisely  as  the  common  fowl,  the  chicks  being  carefully  pro- 
tected by  the  mother  only,  with  whom  they  remain  all  the 
autumn  and  winter,  separating  in  spring  on  the  return  of  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  at  this  period  only  that  the  males  go 
in  search  of  the  females,  and  show  a  fondness  for  their  com- 
pany. 
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The  Orouse  are  shy  and  untameable,  avoiding  the  settle- 
ments of  man,  and  retiring  to  wild  and  barren  tracts,  where 
they  associate  in  packs  or  families.  The  Lagcpodes  only  live 
in  very  numerous  flocks,  composed  of  several  broods,  which 
do  not  disperse  until  they  separate  in  pairs  at  the  return  of 
the  breeding  season.  Except  in  spring,  the  Grouse  keep 
always  on  the  ground,  perching  on  trees  only  to  pass  the  night, 
or  when  disturbed ;  by  day  retiring  to  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  forest  The  flesh  of  all  is  exquisite  food,  though  dark 
coloured  in  some  and  white  in  others.  The  black  meat  is 
compact,  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured ;  while  the  white  has  in 
its  favour,  delicacy  and  lightness. 

The  Grouse  are  distinguished  by  a  short  stout  bill,  feather- 
ed at  base ;  they  are  of  all  gallinaceous  birds  those  in  which 
the  upper  mandible  is  the  most  vaulted ;  the  feathers  of  the 
bill  are  very  thick  and  close,  and  cover  the  nostrils  entirely. 
The  tongue  is  short,  fleshy,  acuminate,  and  acute ;  and  the  eye 
surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  red  and  warty  naked  skin. 
Their  legs  are  without  spurs  in  either  sex,  and  partly  or 
wholly  covered  vrith  slender  hair-like  feathers,  which  in  the 
Lagopodes  are  thicker  and  longer  than  in  the  others,  extend- 
ing not  only  beyond  the  toes,  but  even  covering  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  a  peculiarity  which,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of 
Bufibn,  is  of  all  animals  again  met  with  only  in  the  hare ;  and 
as  if  nature  wished  to  carry  her  liberality  to  them  still  fur- 
thery  this  covering  becomes  longer  and  closer  in  winter.  The 
toes  of  the  other  species  are  rough  beneath,  and  furnished 
with  a  row  of  processes  or  pectinations  each  side.  The 
roughness  of  the  sole  appears  requisite  to  enable  the  bird  to 
tread  securely  on  slippery  ground  and  frozen  snow ;  as  well  as 
to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees  covered  with 
ice  or  sleet  In  the  Lagopodes^  the  nails  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  removing  the  snow  from  over  the  vegetables  on 
which  they  feed,  and  are  for  this  purpose  not  only  useful  but 
indispensable  instruments.  All  the  genus  have  short  rounded 
vdngs;  the  first  primary  is  shorter  than  the  sixth,  the  second 
being  but  little  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are 
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longest  The  tail  is  usually  composed  of  eighteen  feathers, 
generally  broad  and  rounded.  The  Red  Grouse,  however,  T. 
9eottcu8y  as  well  as  the  T.  homma^  and  the  T.  canadensis^ 
have  but  sixteen,  while  the  two  new  North  American  species 
have  twenty:  one  of  the  latter,  moreover,  has. these  feathers 
very  narrow  and  pointed,  a  character  which  is  also  found  in 
the  sharp  tailed  Grouse.  They  have  the  head  small ;  the  neck 
short,  and  the  body  massive  and  very  fleshy. 

The  females  of  the  larger  species  differ  greatly  from  the 
males  in  colour,  the  latter  being  glossy  black,  or  blackish, 
whilst  the  former  are  mottiied  wiQi  gray,  blackish,  or  ru- 
fous: such  are  all  the  typical  TetraoMs  of  Europe,  and 
the  cock  of  the  plains,  the  dusky,  and  the  spotted  Grouse  of 
America,  the  latter  being  of  smaller  size.  The  smaller,  mot- 
tled species,  such  as  T.  phasianellus  and  T.  eupido^  exhibit 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  sexes,  which 
is  also  the  case  in  the  BonasisR  and  Lagapodea.  The  young 
in  their  first  feathers  are  like  the  femsde  in  all  the  species, 
and  moult  twice  before  they  obtain  their  full  plumage.  All 
have  a  double  moult,  and  most  of  the  Lagqpodes  vary  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  the  seasons. 

The  genus  Tetrao  comprises  thirteen  species,  of  which  we 
consider  eight  as  typical,  two  we  arrange  under  Bonasia^  and 
three  under  Lagopm*.  The  species  of  Lagopua^  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  high  northern  habitation,  are  common 
to  both  continents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Grouse, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles ;  and  which,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  changing  its  colour  with  the  season, 
forms  the  passage  to  the  true  Tetraones.  Of  these,  five  inha- 
bit North  America,  and  three  Europe,  none  being  common 
to  both.  Of  the  two  Bonasix^  one  is  peculiar  to  the  Old,  and 
the  other  to  the  New  continent.  Thus  we  find,  that  of  the 
entire  genus,  eight  are  distributed  to  America,  and  seven  to 

*  Even  the  modern  Tetrao  rupestris  we  do  not  consider  well  established  :  as 
for  that  of  former  authors,  it  is  undoubtedly  T.  lagopus.     We  are  equally  scepti- 
cal with  regard  to  T.  Ulandicua  and  T.  monUtnus  of  Brehm. 
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Europe.  Leaving  aside  the  two  that  are  common  to  both, 
and  llie  respective  Bammm^  we  may  draw  the  following  pa- 
rallel between  the  remaining  species  of  the  two  worlds.  The 
cock  of  the  woods,  or  capercailzie  of  Europe,  (T.  urogaUus) 
corresponds  to.  the  American  cock  of  the  plains,  (T.  uropha- 
9iatiu8).  The  black  game,  ( T.  tetrix)  finds  its  equivalent  in 
the  dusky  Grouse,  (T.  ohscurus).  The  T.  hyhridus  or  me- 
c2ru«,  has  no  analogue  in  America;  neither  has  T.  scoticus. 
They  are  however  more  than  replaced  as  to  number  by  T. 
phaaianellus^  T.  cupido^  and  T.  canadensis^  all  American  spel 
cies,  that  have  none  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Old  world. 
Being  perhaps  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  all  the 
known  species  of  Grouse  of  both  continents,  having  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  examining  many  specimens  even  of  the  rar- 
est, and  possessing  them  aU  but  one  in  my  own  collection,  I 
I  am  peculiarly  well  situated  for  giving  a  monography  of  this 
interesting  genus.  Such  a  work  it  is  my  intention  to  publish 
at  some  future  period,  illustrated  with  plates,  and  accompanied 
by  further  details  of  their  habits.  They  are  all  found  in  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  some  of  the  European  occurring  also 
in  Asia,  from  whose  elevated  central  and  northern  regions, 
as  yet  unexplored,  may  be  expected  new  species  that  still 
remain  to  be  discovered.  The  extensive  vdlds  of  North  Ame- 
rica may  also  furnish  others ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  probable ; 
for  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  both  sexes  of  T,  oh- 
scurus^ and  T.  urophaManus^  we  are  not  aware  of  any  indica- 
ted in  the  accounts  of  travellers  that  cannot  be  satisfactorijiy 
referred  to  known  species. 
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TETRAO. 

I.    BONASIA. 

•  Tetrao^  Vieill.    Coqs  de  hruyhrea^  Cuv.    Bonasa^  Stephens^ 

Lower  portion  of  the  tarsus,  and  toes,  naked.  Not  varjring 
much  with  the  seasons.  Crested  and  ruffed ;  tail  elongated 
and  rounded ;  female  similar  to  the  male ;  flesh  light  coloured. 

DweU  in  dense  forests  composed  of  different  kinds  of  trees. 

1.  Tetrcu)  bonasia^  L. 

Mottled ;  tail  composed  of  sixteen  mottled  feathers,  the  la- 
teral gray,  with  a  broad  black  subterminal  band. 

Male ;  sides  of  the  neck  with  a  ruff  of  small  feathers ;  uni- 
form with  the  rest;  throat  black. 

Female  and  young ;  ruff  smaller,  throat  white. 

Hazel  Grouse^  Lath.  La  Gelinotte^  Buff.,  pi.  enl.  474, 
male;  475,  female. 

Inhabits  wooded  mountains  in  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
continent :  rather  common  in  several  districts  of  eastern  Ger- 
many. 

2.  Tetrao  umbeUus^  L. 

Mottled;  tail  of  eighteen  mottled  feathers,  all  ferruginous, 
and  with  a  black  subterminal  band. 

Male ;  a  ruff  of  large  black  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ; 
throat  white. 

Female  and  young ;  ruff  smaller,  dark  brown. 

Buffed  Grouse^  Wils.  Am.  Om.  vi.  pi.  49,  male. 

Inhabits  North  America;  common,  especially  in  moun- 
tainous pine  districts. 
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n.  Tbtrao. 

Tetrao^  Vieill.     Coqs  de  bruyhres^  Cuv.     Tetrao^  Banasa^ 

Stephens. 

Tarsus  wholly  feathered,  toes  naked.  Not  varying  much 
with  the  seasons.  Found  in  temperate  climates,  even  at  a  com- 
paratively low  latitude,  and  in  level  as  well  as  mountainous 
countries.     Flesh  dark  coloured. 


3.  Tdrao  urogaUus^  L. 

Bearded ;  tail  much  rounded,  of  eighteen  broad  rounded 
feathers ;  hill  white. 

Male ;  glossy  black,  breast  with  greenish  reflections. 

Female  and  young ;  mottled. 

Wood  Grouse^  Lath.  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  pi.  M.  male ;  pi. 
N.  female. 

Inhabits  mountainous  forests  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe ;  less  abundantly  in  central  and  south-eastern  Europe. 

4.  Tetrao  urqphasianus^  Nob. 

Tail  cuneiform,  of  twenty  narrow,  tapering,  acute  feathers. 

Male ;  black  ? 

Female  and  young ;  mottled. 

Cock  of  the  Plains^  Tetrao  urophaaianus^  Nobis,  Am.  Orn. 
iii.  pi.  21,  fig.  2. 

Inhabits  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Size  of  the  preceding,  and  the  largest  of 
North  American  Ghrouse. 

5.  Tetrao  hyhridus^  Sparrm. 

Slightly  bearded ;  tail  hardly  forked,  of  eighteen  feathers ; 
bill  black;  tarsus  two  inches  long. 

Male  ;  glossy  black,  breast  with  purple  reflections. 
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Female ;  mottled. 

Tetrao  hybridtAS^  Sparm.  Mus.  Carls.  1.  pi.  15.  ad.  male. 
Tetrao  medius^  Meyer,  Temm. 

Inhabits  the  high  north  of  the  old  continent :  most  com- 
mon in  Russia  and  Lapland,  but  nowhere  abundant;  rare  and 
accidental  in  central  Europe. 

6.   Tetrao  tetrix^  L. 

No  beardlike  appendages;  tail  deeply  forked,  of  eighteen 
feathers,  the  exterior  turned  outwards;  under  tail-coverts 
white ;  tarsus  one  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Male  ;  glossy  black,  with  violaceous  reflections. 

Female ;  mottled. 

Bkiek  Grouse^  Lath.  Buffi  pi.  enl.  172,  male;  173,  female. 

Inhabits  Northern  Asia,  and  Northern  as  well  as  Central 
Europe. 


7.  Tetrao  obscurua^  Say. 

Tail  slightly  rounded,  of  twenty  broad,  rounded,  blackish 
feathers. 

Male ;  black. 

Female  and  young ;  dusky  brovni,  somewhat  mottled. 

Dusky  Grouse^  Tetrao ohscurus^l^oh.  Am.  Om.  iii.  pi.  18, 
female.     T.  Sichardsonii^  Sabine. 

Inhabits  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Size  of  T  tetrix. 


I 


8.  Tetrao  canadensis^  L. 

Tail  rounded,  of  sixteen  black,  rounded  feathers ;  breast, 
flanks,  and  tail-c6verts  spotted  vdth  white. 

Msde ;  black,  waved  with  gray ;  throat  and  breast  deep  black. 

Female ;  mottled ;  throat  and  breast  banded  vdth  black  and 
rufous. 

Sotted  Grouse^  Tetrao  canadensis,  Nob.  Am.  Om.  iii.  pi. 
32,  male;  pi.  21,  fig.  1,  female. 
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Inhabits  the  north  of  America,  extending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  state  of  Maine. 


9.  Tetrao  phastandlfis^  li. 

Mottled ;  tail  short,  cuneiform,  of  eighteen  narrow  square 
feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  much  elongated,  the  outer  white 
at  the  point 

Male  and  female ;  similar. 

Winter  plumage  much  darker  and  more  glossy. 

Sharp  tailed  Orause^  Tetrao  phasiamUus^  Nob.  Am.  0ml 
iii.  pL  19. 

Inhabits  Arctic  America,  as  well  as  the  high  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

10.  Tetrao  cupido^  L. 

Mottled ;  tail  rather  short,  much  rounded,  of  eighteen  plain 
dusky  feathers;  primaries  spotted  with  white  on  their  outer 
webs. 

Male ;  furnished  with  wing-like-  appendages  on  tibe  neck, 
covering  two  loose,  orange-coloured  skinny  bags. 

Female  and  young;  destitute  of  the  cervical  appendages  and 
skinny  bags. 

Pinnated  Grouse^  Wils.  Am.  Om.  iii.  pi.  37,  fig.  1,  male. 

Inhabits  certain  districts  both  of  the  eastern  and  western^ 
United  States:  conmion  on  the  Missouri,  and  even  on  the' 
Oregan. 


m.  Lagopvs. 

Lagopus^  Vieill.  Stephens.     Lagophdes^  Cuv. 

Tarsus  and  toes,  and  even  the  sole  of  the  foot  entirely  co- 
vered with  feathers.  Head  without  a  crest.  Tail  rounded. 
Most  of  the  species  varying  greatly  with  the  season,  becoming 
white  in  winter.     Female  differing  but  little  from  the  male. 
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Confined  to  Arctic  countries,  or  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow.  Dwell  in  forests  chiefly  composed  of  pines:  never 
alight  on  trees ;  fond  of  rocks.  Collect  in  large  flocks. .  Mono- 
gamous, pairing  in  spring. 

11.  Telrao  scoticus^  L. 

Reddish  chesnut;  feathers  of  the  feet  gray;  tail  of  sixteen 
feathers,  the  lateral  blackish,  tipped  with  reddish ;  primaries 
sooty  black ;  eyebrows  papiUous,  elevated,  denticulated. 

Female ;  duller,  more  mottled. 

Winter  and  summer  plumage  alike. 

Med  Grouse^  Lath.  Lagopus  acoticua^  YieiU.  Gal.  Ois.  pi. 
221. 

Inhabits  the  British  Islands :  common  in  Scotland. 

12.  Tetraxi  lagopus^  L. 

Feathers  of  the  feet  snow-white ;  tail  of  eighteen  feathers, 
the  lateral  black ;  bill  moderate,  compressed  at  the  point ; 
nails  black,  subulate,  arcuated. 

Winter  plumage,  snow-white ;  summer,  reddish-gray  mot- 
tled with  black. 

Male ;  a  black  band  through  the  eye,  which  the  female  is 
without. 

Ptarmigan^  or  Rock  Grouse^  Lath.  Le  Lagopede^  Buf- 
fon,  pi.  enl.  129,  female  in  winter;  pi.  494,  femaJe  acquiring 
summer  dress. 

Inhabit  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  continents,  as  well  as 
the  lofty  mountains  of  the  old,  whence  in  winter  they  descend 
to  moderate  elevations :  common  at  Hudson's  Bay,  in  Russia, 
Switzerland,  &c. 

13.  Tetrao  alhtis^  L. 

Feathers  of  the  feet  whije ;  tail  of  eighteen  feathers,  the 
lateral  black ;  bill  short,  stout,  depressed  at  the  point,  blunt ; 
nails  white,  long,  hardly  curved. 
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Winter  plumage  snowy  white,  no  black  band  through  the 
eye:  summer,  reddish  chesnut,  mottled  with  black;  throat 
unspotted. 

Female  hardly  differing  from  the  male  in  summer,  and 
perfectly  similar  in  winter, 

White^  and  Rehusac  Ghrouse^  Lath.  Tetrao  saliceti^  Temm. 
Frisch.  pi.  110  &  111.  White  Partridge^  Edw.  Glean,  pi. 
72,  male  moulting. 

Inhabits  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  continents,  to  the  very 
pole ;  scarcely  ever  seen  even  on  the  highest  mountains  of 
Central  Europe;  common  in  Lapland,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Eamschatka :  found  also  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  on  the 
northern  side  of  Lake  Superior. 
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Conehohgical  Ohservatiom  (m  Lamarck's  Family  of  Naiades. 
By  Philip  ffoulbrooke  Nichlin.     Read  6  March^  1829. 

THE  genus  Unio^  and  its  congeners,  have  become  objects 
of  great  interest  to  naturalists  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
American  conchologists  seem  to  have  had  their  attention  par- 
ticularly drawn  to  these  objects  by  the  immense  number  and 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  them  that  are  nourished  by  the 
great  rivers  of  the  West  and  their  tributaries.  Many  beauti- 
ful species  of  Unio  and  Anadpnta  have  been  added  to  La- 
marck's family  of  Naiades^  by  the  useful  labours  of  Messrs 
I  Say,  Barnes,  Green,  and  Isaac  Lea ;  and  the  former  of  these 

\  naturalists  has  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a  new  genus,  called 

^ktsmodonta^^  to  the  same  family. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  several  distinguished  con- 
chologists, whether  the  family  of  Naiades  contains  more  than 
one  genus,  or  at  most  two.  The  new  genus  Masmodonta  of 
Mr  Say  seems  to  form  a  link  of  close  connection  between 
Anodmta  and  Unio ;  and  the  three  genera  exhibit  such  va- 
rious forms  of  hinge,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  genus  the  individual  should  be  referred. 
Mr  Isaac  Lea  has  upwards  of  forty  varieties  of  Unio  comutus; 
which,  if  arranged  in  a  particular  order,  exhibit  so  gradual  a 

/  From  A*  priv.,  Ix«0-a(a  lamina^  and  uMt  den$;  meaning  without  the  lamellar  teotb. 
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change,  as  to  convince  the  observer  of  their  identity  of  spe- 
cies ;  but  if  any  two,  near  the  opposite  extremes  of  arrange- 
ment, be  compared^  they  would  be  considered  as  specifically 
different. 

De  Blainville,  a  celebrated  conchological  anatomist,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchili- 
ologie,"  p.  539,  says,  that  the  animal  of  the  Vhio  is  precisely 
like  that  of  the  Anodonta:  his  words  are,  ^' Animid  entiere- 
ment  semblahle  h  cdui  des  anodontea.'^  It  has  not  been  disco- 
vered that  the  animal  of  the  Masmodonla  differs  in  any 
respect  from  those  of  the  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

Under  the  genus  Unio^  De  Blainville  cites  Hyiia  corrugata 
of  Lamarck,  as  the  example  of  his  variety  A  of  Unio:  his 
words  are — ^A.  Especes  obliques,  dont  le  corselet  est  dilate  et 
releve  en  crete  saillante,  ce  qui  les  rend  comme  auriculees 
ou  aviculaires.  He  also  cites  Castalia  anUngtm*  of  Lamarck 
as  the  example  of  his  variety  C  of  Unio.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  De  Blainville  believes  the  animals  of  Unio^  Hyria^ 
and  Castalia^  to  be  identical. 

In  the  same  manner,  under  the  genus  •Anodonta^  he  €ites 
Iridina  exotica  of  Lamarck  as  the  example  of  vai-iety  A ; 
and  Dipsas  of  Leach  as  the  example  of  variety  E  of  Ano- 
donta.  Thus  it  appears  that  De  Blainville  considers  Unio^ 
Hyria^  and  Castalia  to  be  varieties  of  one  genus,  namely 
Unio ;  and  Anodonta^  Iridina^  and  Dipsas  to  be  varieties  of 
one  genus,  namely  Anodonta :  and  since  he  expressly  declares 
the  animals  of  Unio  and  Anodonta  to  be  identical,  may  we 
not  safely  include  the  whole  six  under  one  genus?    . 

We  may  also  add  Mr  Say's  genus  Alasmodontaf^  as  no- 
thing has  been  discovered  in  the  animal  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  Unio  ;  and  as  the  structure  of  its  hinge  proves  it 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

If  the  above  mentioned  seven  genera  are  to  be  considered 
as  permanent,  there  are  strong  reasons  why  another  should 
be  added  to  them,  conformably  to  a  suggestion  contained  in 

*  Possibly,  Unio  triangularis  of  Barnes. 

t  Is  not  Alasmodonta  arcuata  of  Say  identical  with  Unio  einuata  of  Lamarck  ? 
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an  observation  appended  by  Lamarck  to  the  description  of« 
his  Unio  (data  (the  Unio  alatus  of  Say):  it  is  as  follows; 
"Ici,  comme  ailleurs  dans  ce  genre,  le  ligament  est  en  dehors 
de  la  charniere ;  neanmoins,  comme  les  valves  sont  conn6es 
au  bord  inferieur  de  I'aile  du  corselet,  M.  Le  Sueur,  qui  a 
observe  cette  reunion,  pense  qu'on  doit  former  un  genre  par- 
ticulier  avec  cette  coquille/' 

The  following  observations,  appended  by  De  Blainville  to 
his  genus  Unio^  are  well  worthy  of  attention : 

"  Les  especes  de  ce  genre  deviennent  tons  les  jours  plus 
nombreuses :  en  effet  on  en  trouve  dans  tons  les  pays,  mais 
surtout  dans  TAmerique  septentrionale.  M.  de  Lamarck'  en 
characterise  plus  de  cinquante,  mais  il  convient  qu'elles  sont 
en  general  fort  difficile  a  distinguer ;  a  plus  forte  raison,  les 
subdivisions  generiques  qu'on  a  voulu  etablir  dans  ce  genre, 
d'apres  la  forme  generale  de  la  coquille  et  celle  des  dents 
praeapiciales,  comme  I'a  fait  M,  Rafinesque.  On  passe  en 
ejBfet  par  des  nuances  presque  insensibles  des  especes  dont  les 
dents  sont  a  peine  apparentes,  jusqu'  k  celles  ovl  elles  de- 
viennent presque  regulieres  comme  dans  la  mulette  ambigue, 
que  nous  croyons  avoir  6t6  les  premiers  a  rapprocher  de  ce 
genre,  contradictoirement  avec  M,  de  Lamarck  qui  alors  en 
faisoit  une  trigonie*. 

"Nous  pensons  meme  que  par  la  suite  on  decouvrira  des 
especes  qui  etahliront  h  passage  entre  les  anodontes  et  les 
mulettes,  en  sorte  que  ces  deux  genres  devront  6tre  reunis/' 

The  sagacity,  almost  prophetic,  displayed  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  foregoing  extract,  has  been  fully  proved  by  Mr 
Say ;  for  whom  was  reserved  the  honour  of  discovering  a  spe- 
cies, that  precisely  fills  up  the  hiatus  formerly  existing  be- 
tween Unio  and  Anodonta ;  and  upon  which  he  formed  his 
genus  Masmodonta;  but  which,  it  is  probable,  should  only  be 
considered  as  a  new  species  of  Unio.  This  idea  derives  ad- 
ditional force  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr  Say  himself, 
in  page  131,  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 

*  Trigon^e? 
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.ral  Sciences;  where,  after  describing  Jilasmodonta  ambigua^ 
he  says,  ^  It  forms  a  link  between  the  genera  Akunnodanta 
and  ^nodonta.  When  young  the  primary  teeth  are  obvious, 
but  when  the  shell  arrives  at  the  full  growth,  the  teeth  are 
obsolete,  and  in  some  instances  not  at  aU  visible.'^ 

From  this  it  appears  that  some  shells  of  the  family  of 
Naiades,  at  different  ages,  assume  different  appearances  in 
those  parts  which  naturalists  have  fixed  upon  for  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  different  genera.  How  cautious  should 
we  be  not  to  suffer  our  ingenuity  to  run  before  the  uner- 
ring indications  of  Nature ! 

Mr  Barnes,  to  whose  suggestions  great  deference  is  due,  in 
speaking  of  the  almost  infinite  and  nearly  indistinguishable 
varieties  of  the  genus  Unio,  observes,  "  that  the  thought  had 
frequently  struck  him,  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  but 
one  species  of  the  whole  genus,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily. See  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  115;  the  whole  pa- 
ragraph is  well  worth  attention. 

This  opinion  goes  rather  too  far,  but  is  still  strongly  corro- 
borative of  the  conclusioji  at  which  it  is  wished  to  arrive, 
namely,  that  the  seven  genera,  now  referred  to  the  family  of 
Naiades,  are  founded  in  artificial  distinctions,  and  not  in  Na- 
ture ;  and  that  in  fact  the  whole  family  contains  but  one  ge- 
nus, which  was  originally  established  by  Bruguieres,  and 
should  be  called  Unio.  In  that  case,  the  present  genera 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  species,  and  the  present  spe- 
cies as  so  many  varieties :  or,  the  genus  Unio  might  be  divi- 
ded into  subgenera  and  species. 

It  often  happens  with  young  naturalists  that  the  thirst  of 
fame  is  greater  than  the  desire  of  knowledge,  which  has 
caused  the  books  to  be  swelled  with  genera  and  species  that 
exist  only  in  imagination ;  even  the  illustrious  Lamarck  has 
erred  in  this  respect ;  and  in  the  genus  Unio  has  probably  de- 
scribed as  different  species  five  or  six  varieties  of  Say's  purpu- 
reus. 

Linnaeus,  whose  comprehensive  mind  seemed  to  scan  the 
universe  at  a  glance,  was  governed  by  the  severest  simplicity 
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in  his  arrangement  of  the  genera  of  shells ;  but  by  generalidng 
too  much,  in  some  instances  he  forced  the  barriers  of  Nature, 
and  united  genera  that  are  totally  distinct.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  of  that  great  naturalist,  however,  was  much  more 
favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  the  endless 
multiplicity  of  genera  and  species  introduced  by  the  modems ; 
and  the  more  we  consider  and  scrutinise  his  arrangement,  the 
more  does  our  wonder  increase,  that  the  same  mind  should 
possess  so  vast  a  power  of  generalization,  and  such  minute  ac- 
curacy in  observing  the  details  of  specific  difference. 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  a 
paper  on  the  Naiades  by  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  recommend- 
ing a  reunion  of  the  whole  family  under  one  genus,  and  pro- 
posing a  new  arrangement,  has  fallen  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer.  The  paper  is  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  Vol.  I. 
page  53,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
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Some  further  Expenmenis  on  the  Poison  of  the  Rattlesnake. 
By  R.  Harlan^  M.D.     Bead  20  March,  1829. 

AGREEABLY  to  a  promise  made  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  first  part  of  this  volume,  to  continue  the  experiments 
on  the  poison  of  the  Rattlesnake,  in  which  the  root  of  the 
Hieraeeum  venosum  as  an  antidote  was  tested,  I  now  offer  a 
few  additional  observations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  experiments  detailed 
below  afforded  different  results,  in  no  instance  was  it  found' 
successful,  as  an  antidote,  when  administered  to  quadrupeds. 
In  a  few  instances  the  medicine  did  certainly  appear  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  system  in  a  slight  degree, 
yet  in  others  not  the  least  benefit  was  derived  from  it  The 
reptiles  were  fresh  healthy  animals  recently  received  from  the 
couAtry. 

*     Experiment  1. 

June  5th,  1828.  Two  kittens  were  exposed  to  be  bitten 
by  a  young  male  Rattlesnake ;  several  wounds  were  inflicted 
on  both  without  any  poisonous  symptoms  following. 
.  A  large  female  snake  was  next  produced ;  the  bite  of  this 
animal  was  speedily  followed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  simi- 
lar poisoned  wounds  in  both  animals. 
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A  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  Hieraceum  venosum  was 
freely  administered  to  the  animal  first  bitten,  with  the  appa- 
rent eflfect  of  rendering  the  poison  less  narcotic  and  probably 
of  retarding  the  death  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  and 
it  survived  the  animal  subsequently  bitten  more  than  an  hour. 

Experiment  2. 

At  4  h.  21  m.  a  small  black  pup  was  bitten  by  an  active 
male  snake. 

At  4  h.  34  m.  a  brown  dog  was  bitten  by  the  same  snake 
severely  in  the  foot;  the  wound  bled  freely. 
I  At  4  h.  37  m.  the  black  dog  was  again  bitten  in  the  foot, 

I  the  wound  being  severe. 

I  At  4  h.  40  m.  black  dog  was  drowsy,  and  unable  to  stand. 

At  4  h.  45  m.  brown  dog  evacuated  per  anum. 
At  4  h.  46  m.  black  dog  evacuated  per  anum. 
At  4  h.  47  m.  administered  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  de- 
coction to  the  black  dog. 

At  4  h.  55  m.  gave  the  same  dog  more  of  the  decoction, 
say  half  a  pint  in  all ;  he  is  certainly  not  more  drowsy,  while 
the  brown  dog  appears  very  sick  and  restless ;  the  black  dog 
swelled  a  great  deal,  but  shows  signs  of  more  liveliness. 
I  At  5  h.  25  m.  gave  the  black  dog  half  a  wine  glassful 

more ;  he  trembles  very  much,  and  the  leg  is  greatly  swelled, 
!  but  he  swallows  his  medicine  easily. 

5  h.  45  m.     Black  dog  drinks  of  the  decoction  voluntarily, 

I  and  at  6  h.  30  m.  went  to  sleep.     The  brown  dog  has  be- 

I  •  come  more  lively,  and  limps  about  the  room ;  the  parts  in  the 

i  vicinity  of  the  wounds  of  both  are  much  tumefied.      About 

this  period  both  became  considerably  revived ;  bloody  serum 

was  squeezed  out  of  the  black  pup's  wound,  and  the  swelling 

thus  diminished.     On  the  following  morning  the  black  dog 

was  found  dead,  whilst  the  brovm  dog  recovered  completely. 
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Experiment  3. 

4  h.  10  m.  A  pup  was  bitten  over  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  right  eye. 

At  4  h.  15  m.  the  eflfects  of  the  poison  were  visible,  and  at 
4  h.  20  m.  involuntary  discharges  of  fseces  occurred. 

At  4  h.  35  m.  the  subject  was  very  sick,  the  parts  much 
swelled  and  painful. 

At  4  h.  30  m.  six  ounces  of  the  decoction  have  been  taken 
at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  minutes. 

5  h.  P.M.  Two  ounces  more  were  swallowed ;  the  swel- 
ling is  excessive  about  the  eye ;  in  other  respects  the  symp- 
toms have  mitigated. 

4  h.  40  m.  A  kitten  received  a  wound  from  the  same 
snake ;  several  wounds  were  received  in  all,  and  the  animal 
died  with  the  usual  symptoms  in  a  few  hours. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  the  pup  appeared  to  miti- 
gate an  hour  after  the  wound,  but  the  swelling  extended  over 
the  whole  face.  The  blood,  percolating  from  the  vessels  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  became  dLBused  through  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  did  not  coagulate.  Next  morning  the 
pup  was  found  dead,  having  swallowed  the  last  portion  of  the 
decoction  at  10,  P.M. 

Nate. — ^In  enumerating  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  contributed  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  first  series  of  experiments,  Dr  James  Mease  was 
accidentally  omitted. 
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Description  of  a  New  Genua  of  the  Family  of  Naiades^  inclu- 
ding Eight  Species^  Four  of  which  are  New;  also  the  Be- 
scription  of  Eleven  New  J^ecies  of  the  Genus  Unio  from 
the  Rivers  of  the  United  States:  with  Observations  on  some 
of  the  Characters  of  the  Naiades.  By  Isaac  Lea^  M.Ji.P.S. 
M.A.N8.P.,  fyc.    Read  March  eth^  1829. 

I  HAD  the  pleasure  to  present  to  this  Society  in  November, 
1827,  a  description  ^f  six  new  species  of  'file  genus  Unio, 
which  they  did  me  the  honour  to  publish.  Since  that  period 
I  have  continued  to  collect  and  examine  the  genera  of  the 
family  of  Naiades  with  great  interest,  and  more  success  than 
I  could  have  anticipated.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  describe 
fifteen  new  species,  a  number  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  naturalist  at  one  period ;  and  I  shall  previously  indulge  my- 
self in  some  observations  respecting  their  characters,  ha- 
bits, &c. 

Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  study  of  concho- 
logy  by  persons  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  zoology, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  a  collection  of  shells  is  merely 
a  collection  of  the  houses  or  habitations  of  an  animal  carefully 
removed  by  the  naturalist  or  destroyed  by  other  causes,  and 
therefore  unworthy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  student  of 
nature.  This  assertion  betrays  ignorance,  and  recoils  on  the 
observer ;  for  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  no  part  of  the 
VOL.  in. — 5  K 
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works  of  nature,  however  minute  or  unimportant  to  the  pas- 
ser bj,  can  be  examined  without  creating  in  the  student  of 
nature  the  utmost  wonder  and  astonishment 

In  this  class  of  animals  nature  seems  not  to  have  worked 
with  the  hand  of  a  stepmother;  she  put  them  out  of  her  lap 
after  having  lavished  her  bounties  upon  them  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  All  the  tints  and  combinations  of  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  are  called  to  adorn  their  coverings ;  and  in  the 
form  of  the  shells  we  have  almost  all  the  figures  that  the 
science  of  geometry  can  present  Who  can  watch  the  com- 
mon snail  of  our  woods,  and  see  him  commence  at  a  mere 
point,  from  which  he  builds  his  covering  by  a  secretion  from 
his  own  body  and  turns  it  with  the  most  mathematical  exact- 
ness, without  exclaiming.  Thou  art  indeed  a  great  geometri- 
cian !  and  when  he  comes  to  finish  his  arched  entrance,  graced 
with  a  curvation  pure  and  as  white  as  marble,  who  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge  him  an  accomplished  architect? 

In  vievnng  the  covering  of  this  class  of  animals,  I  consider 
it  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  the  skeleton  in  the 
vertebral  animals.  The  muscular  attachments,  of  which 
there  are  many,  to  the  two  valves  of  the  conchifera,  may  be 
viewed  as  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  of  the  animal  frame 
to  the  bones,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  locomotion. 
The  ligament,  which  firmly  connects,  exteriorly,  the  two 
valves,  may  be  assimilated  to  those  ligaments  whose  almost 
exclusive  service  is  to  connect  some  of  the  important  bones 
of  the  human  skeleton. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  consider  the  valves  as  merely  a  habitation 
for  the  animal  ?  Are  they  not  always  acting  a  more  distin- 
guished part?  The  ligament,  beautifully  formed  of  a  com- 
bined homy  and  fibrous  substance,  is  ever  in  action  while  the 
animal  lives,  and  this  action  is  counterbalanced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  valves. 
The  epidermis  too  has  its  duty  to  perform  in  protecting  from 
decomposition  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shell.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  thin  homy  substance — somewhat  like  that  of  the 
exterior  part  of  the  ligament.    The  prolongation  of  the  epi- 
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dermis  beyond  the  margin  of  the  shell  seems  well  adapted, 
when  the  animal  closes  the  valves,  to  exclude  the  entrance  of 
water,  &c.,  and  doubtless  is  thus  used. 

When  a  conchologist  examines  a  shell  which  to  him  is 
new,  almost  the  first  question  he  puts  to  himself  is,  ^^what 
must  be  the  form  of  the  animal  which  once  inhabited  this 
covering?"  He  judges  by  analogy ;  and  after  examining  the 
form  of  the  shell,  he  has  generally  a  very  good  idea  of  its  for- 
mer inhabitant,  and  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  decide 
vdth  the  same  precision  as  the  osteologist,  he  can  place  it  in 
its  proper  family. 

Each  family  has  a  form  of  shell  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitant,  and  pecpliarly  fitted  for  its  locomotion  or  its 
fixed  situation.  Thus  the  Ostracea  could  not  exist  in  the 
shells  of  the  Naiades^  although  the  forms  of  the  animals  are 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  unpractised  eye.  The  naturalist, 
however,  sees  in  the  former  the  entire  want  of  the  muscular 
foot  for  locomotion  and  its  attendant  pairs  of  muscles.  In  the 
valve  of  this  he  sees  but  one  muscular  impression,  which 
muscle  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  closing  the  valves,  while 
in  the  other  he  sees  at  least  four,  two  of  the  muscles  of  which 
are  used  for  protruding,  the  other  two  for  retracting  the  foot 
by  which  it  propels  itself.  The  species  of  the  family  Myti- 
lacea  attach  themselves  by  a  strong  byssus  to  stones,  &c.,  and 
therefore  require  a  very  differently  constructed  shell.  The 
Lithophaga  bore  into  stone,  wood,  mud,  &c.,  and  have  no 
power  of  locomotion.  The  Solenacea  gei^l^y  live  in  pits, 
and  move  only  between  the  two  extremities  of  them.  To 
these  families  might  be  added  many  more,  all  of  which  are 
as  different  in  form  and  habits,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It 
may  therefore  be  safely  asserted  that  the  student  of  concho- 
logy  can  always  form  some  idea  of  the  animal  from  the  form 
of  the  shell. 

My  attention  having  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  study 
of  the  family  of  the  Naiades^  and  my  cabinet  possessing  a 
great  number  of  species  and  varieties,  I  feel  induced  in  this 
preliminary  matter  to  say  something  on  the  species  of  the 
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Uniones,  described  by  naturalists  who  have  written  on  our 
shells. 

The  genus  Unio  presents  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  rivers  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, a  number  of  species  almost  extending  beyond  belief. 
Nature  has  scattered  them  here  with  the  hand  of  profusion, 
after  having  formed  them  vrith  the  most  harmonising  beauties. 

The  number  of  the  species  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  them,  for  they  glide  into  each  other  so  insensi- 
bly through  tiieir  varieties,  Ihat  the  most  experienced  are  often 
at  fault  and  perplexed  vrith  the  difficulty  of  placing  them  pro- 
perly in  the  most  approved  systems*.  But,  although  we  may 
at  every  step  meet  with  these  difficulties,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
most  of  those  described  as  species  do  not  exist ;  the  fault  has 
been  that  mere  varieties,  in  the  eagerness  of  authors  to  make 
species,  have  too  often  been  erected  into  species,  and  the  great 
Lamarck  has  committed  this  error  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
almost  any  other  writer. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  conchologists  that  the 
jGamily  of  the  Namdes  possesses  but  one  genus,  and  that  the 
genera  into  which  it  is  at  present  divided  are  only  species, 
and  the  species  varieties.  Were  we  to  adopt  this  division,  we 
should  be  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  before ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  bivalves  more  different  from  each  other  in  form  than 
are  some  of  our  trans-Alleghany  species  of  Unio. 

How  totally  different  is  the  rectus  of  Lamarck  from  the 
irroratusf  (nobi[|^  The  first  is  four  times  the  width  of  its 
length,  whilst  the  latter  is  longer  than  broad.  The  one  is 
broad  rayed,  in  fine  specimens ;  the  other  possesses  dotted 
lines  universally.  The  triangularis  of  Barnes  is  entirely 
dissimilar  to  the  nasutus  of  Say,  as  is  also  the  drculus^ 
herein  described,  from  the  laneeolatus  (nobis) ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  oiperuvianus  and  pictorum.    Two  species  could 

*  Swainson  says,  ^^  Indeed  so  much  uncertainty  hangs  on  the  shells  of  this  ge* 
nus,  that  the  species  can  only  be  fixed  by  ample  descriptions  and  very  correct 
figures."— ^oo/.  Illus.  Vol  L  t.  87. 
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be  scarcely  more  unlike  than  the  smooth  and  radiated  sili- 
qtundeus  of  Barnes  and  the  beautiful  tuberculated  lacrymo- 
ms  (nobis) ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
cyKndricus  and  alattis  of  that  excellent  conchologist  Mr  Say. 
Many  other  species  could  be  thus  contrasted,  but  I  deem  the 
above  sufficient,  upon  examination,  to  prove  the  justness  of 
•  my  remarks,  and  the  necessity,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  retain  the  species,  whatever  may  be  the  changes 
in  the  genera*. 

In  a  preceding  paper  on  the  Uniones  I  said  something  on 
the  habits  of  the  animal.  I  wish  now  to  mention  the  simple 
fact  that  I  have  kept  several  specimens  about  ten  months  in 
a  basin  changing  the  water  every  five  or  six  days.  During 
this  period  they  passed  through  the  winter  without  any 
change  in  their  usual  habits,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food 
was  given  during  the  whole  period. 

This  truly  interesting  family  presents  us  with  very  diffi- 
cult specific  characteristics,  rendered  so  by  the  species  con- 
stantly approaching  in  similitude  to  each  other,  and  by  the 
change  made  in  them  by  age,  locality,  and  exposure. 

I  propose  to  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the  principal  cha- 
racters, in  which  it  will  be  seen  how  little  we  can  depend  on 
any  one  of  them,  and  shall  begin  first  with  the  teeth. 

Teeth.    In  the  species  of  the  Unio  these  have  been  used  as 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  William  Cooper,  Esq.,  an  intelligent  natu- 
ralist of  New  York,  he  says,  "  There  are  now,  I  think,  not  less  than  thirty  North 
American  species  of  Unio  well  established,  and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  more. 
That  they  are  species,  each  perpetuating  its  peculiar  form,  subject  to  certain  va- 
riations, but  permanent  within  fixed  limits,  seems  to  me  the  most  rational  opinion, 
.  although  some  of  our  most  judicious  naturalists  think  otherwise.  Your  account 
of  the  animal  of  the  U.  irroraius  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  belief, 
for  it  proves  that  to  be  beyond  doubt  as  distinct  a  species  as  any  in  any  class  of 
animals.  Yet  this  may  always  be  known  with  certainty  by  the  shell,  which, 
though  so  well  characterised,  is  not,  however,  more  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  than  they  are  from  each  other,  and  frequently  still  less  so.  If,  therefore, 
this  difference  is  found  to  be  constantly  indicative  of  a  species  in  one  instance,  it 
must  also  be  in  others.  I  believe  that  our  lakes  and  rivers  contained  the  same 
form  of  shells  at  the  creation  and  ever  since  that  they  do  at  this  day.  If  they  are 
hermaphrodite  per  se,  as  is  said  of  them,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  if  the 
contrary  were  admitted,  natural  history  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  science." 
VOIi.  III. 5  L 
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strongly  characteristic,  but  we  cannot  place  much  reliance  on 
this  character,  unless  accompanied  by  and  dependent  on  others. 
Thus,  the  angle  of  the  cardinal  tooth  depends  much  on  the 
location  of  the  beaks,  and  we  know  that  in  the  same  species 
the  location  is  quite  different,  and  yet  this  difference  is  not 
worthy  of  creating  even  a  variety.  If  the  beaks  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  anterior  margin^,  as  in  the  ettipsis  they 
generally  are,  then  the  cardinal  tooth  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
parallel  to  the  lamellar  one ;  but  if  the  beaks  be  more  posteriorly 
placed,  then  the  cardinal  tooth  becomes  more  obUque.  We 
must,  therefore,  when  characters  are  so  difficult,  look  at  them 
in  combination,  and  adopt  them  with  due  consideration. 

In  the  same  species  the  mass  or  substance  of  the  valves 
varies  much  according  to  localities.  Thus  we  find  the  com- 
planahisf  in  some  of  our  Atlantic  rivers  full  grown,  when 
only  an  inch  broad,  while  in  other  of  our  AUantic  rivers 
we  have  them  four  inches  broad.  In  some  localities  we 
have  them  possessing  but  little  calcareous  matter,  while  in 
others  they  are  almost  massive.  This  also  occurs  in  per« 
haps  a  greater  degree  with  some  of  the  western  shdls.  .And 
if  we  examine  a  massive  specimen,  we  are  almost  sure  to  find 
the  cardinal  teeth  more  or  less  thick,  whilst  those  of  the  same 
species  which  are  thin,  and  they  frequently  differ  very 
much  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  to  possess  cardinal  teeth 
of  quite  a  crested  structure.  The  cardinal  tooth,  being  single 
in  one  and  double  in  the  other  valve,  or  double  in  both  valves, 
cannot  be  depended  on  as  an  unfailing  character.  The  same 
species  will  often  present  double  teeth  in  both  valves,  although 
it  may  be  usual  to  possess  them  in  the  right  valve  only.  The 
lamellar  tooth  depends  much  on  the  substance  of  the  speci- 
men. If  it  be  massive  the  teeth  will  be  thick,  if  thin  more 
bladed ;  the  teeth,  therefore,  differ  almost  as  much  in  varieties 
as  in  species.  We  must,  consequently,  while  examining  a 
specimen  to  determine  its  species,  give  due  attention  to  these 
counteracting  characters. 

*  I  reverse  Lamarck's  anterior  and  adopt  Cuvier's  as  heretofore. 
t  Purpureu9  of  Say. 
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Colour.  The  colour  of  the  Uniones  is  generally  a  decep- 
tive character.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
therefore  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the  conchologist.  In  some 
species  it  is  permanent  in  the  nacre,  in  others  it  is  pennanent 
in  the  epidermis.  In  the  follovnng  species  I  have  always  found 
the  nacre  to  be  white  and  pearly,  viz.  eomutu»^  tuhercula- 
tus^  9Uiquoideu9^  vmtricosm^  ov(ztus^  triangularis^  parvus^ 
plicatua^  metanever^  sesepus^  scalenius^  cyUndricm*^^  laery^ 
mo9U8^  irrorcUfis*^  ellipmf^  donadfarmis^  calceohts^  hetero- 
dan^  multiradicUtis^  occidens^  sectiri^^  iris^  zig-zag^  pattdm^ 
and  pUmulaius:  the  last  eight  herein  described.  In  the 
^'torsa^^  of  Rafinesque,  and  mdeaius  (herein  described),  the 
purple  is  permanent  and  generally  dark.  In  the  subten- 
tus^  lanceolatus^  and  ruhiginoms  (herein  described),  it  is  a 
pale  salmcm  colour,  and  in  the  ater  (herein  described)  it 
is  a  pink  bordering  on  purple.  The  gihbosus  is  generally  a 
dark  purple  or  chocolate,  but  varies  from  this  through  all  the 
intermediate  shades  to  perfect  wiiite.  The  verrucams  is 
either  chocolate  or  white,  and  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  in- 
termediate tints.  The  dreulus  (herein  described)  is  gene- 
rally of  a  pure  pearly  white,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
possesses  a  blush  of  pink  in  the  centre  of  the  valve.  The 
mytUaides  presents  all  the  shades  from  the  deepest  flesh  co- 
lour to  the  purest  white.  The  cariosus  is  generally  white, 
but  sometimes  is  found  of  a  deep  salmon  and  the  intermedi- 
ate shades.  The  namtu8  is  either  pearly  white  or  approach- 
ing salmon  colour  under  the  beaks.  The  rectus  is  gene- 
rally of  a  beautiful  porcelanic  white,  sometimes  tinted  about 
the  cardinal  teeth  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  beaks  vnth  purple 

"^  The  eylindricus  and  irroratus  sometimes,  in  very  perfect  specimens,  present 
a  slight  golden  appearance  in  the  nacre  at  the  anterior  margin. 

t  Var.  a  being  herein  described  as  a  new  species. 

J  This  is  Rafinesque's  "  U.  depreaaa^^^  but  the  name  being  preoccupied  by 
Lamarck,  apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr  R.,  I  am  compelled  to  gi? e  it 
a  new  name  or  leave  it  out  of  the  catalogue.  I  prefer  the  former  alternative,  as 
it  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  species,  and  well  known  to  most  of  our  conchologists 
under  its  duplicated  n^me  ^^  depressay  In  this  I  act  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  nomenclature  in  natural  history.     See  description. 
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or  salmon,  more  generally  the  former :  specimens  are  rarely 
found  with  the  nacre  entirely  coloured.  The  complanatvs^ 
of  which  SO  many  false  species  have  been  created  by  Euro- 
pean naturalists,  presents  us  with  more  colours  and  shades 
than  any  other  species  except  the  cuneaius  of  Barnes,  which 
by  many  conchologists  is  considered  analogous  to  it  These 
two  species  present  us  with  specimens  of  the  darkest  purple, 
the  purest  white,  the  richest  sdmon,  and  all  their  intermediate 
shades.  The  fine  indistinct  striae  of  the  nacre,  which  are 
sometimes  observed  to  diverge  from  the  interior  of  the  beak 
to  the  margin,  are  caused  by  the  successive  removals  of  the 
marginal  attachment  of  the  mantle. 

It  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  colour  of 
the  nacre  is  an  extremely  doubtful  character  in  the  family 
of  Naiades;  in  exemplification  of  which  I  have  an  Anodonta 
from  the  Ohio,  the  nacre  of  one  valve  of  which  is  salmon  and 
the  other  white.  The  valves  are  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  same 
animal.  The  green  irregular  spots  and  marks  sometimes  de- 
scribed to  exist  in  our  Uniones  deserve  no  attention,  as  they 
are  altogether  accidental,  perhaps  the  effect  of  disease :  they 
are  more  frequent  in  the  rectus  and  cyKndrkus. 

Elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  disks.  These  are  sometimes 
tuberculated,  sometimes  undulated ;  and  our  western  waters 
are  the  only  ones  we  know  of  which  produce  many  species  thus 
marked.  There  they  exist  in  great  variety  and  exceedingly 
great  beauty.  The  U.  tuberculatus  and  U.  lacrymosus  pos- 
sess more  tubercles  than  any  other  species.  The  U.  verru- 
cosus possesses  them  irregularly  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the 
valves.  The  K  metanever  and  U.  cylindricus^  besides  the 
irregular  elevations  over  the  disk,  have  remarkable  undula- 
tions along  the  umbonial  slope*,  from  the  beak  to  the  mar- 
gin. The  U.  comutus  is  furnished  with  three  or  four  protu- 
berances or  "  horns"  in  a  row,  passing  from  the  beaks  direct 
to  the  basal  margin ;  the  varieties  of  the  comutus  have  these 

*  I  use  this  term  for  the  elevated  ridge  which  passes  from  the  heaks  to  the  pos- 
terior margin. 
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"horns"  more  depressed  and  more  frequent,  and  thus  pass 
into  varieties  with  a  mere  furrow  without  any  distinct  eleva- 
tions, and  these  gradations  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
irroratua  has  slightly  elevated  tubercles  along  both  sides  of 
the  furrow ;  these  are  sometimes  continued  dong  the  wrin- 
kles, making  them  elevated.  The  etsopua  has  a  "nodu- 
lous ridge"  over  the  middle  of  the  shell,  and  the  plicatus 
has  folds  or  waves  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  disks,  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  which  are  so  large  as  to  produce  an 
irregular  ejffect  through  the  nacre  in  many  instances. 

The  epidermal  colours  of  this  family  are  exceedingly  cir- 
cumscribed. The  ground  varies  from  deep  fuscous  or  black 
to  pale  yellow,  frequently  passing  through  obscure  green, 
rarely  bright  green.  This  ground  is  intersected  frequently 
with  rays  or  spots  of  a  darker  hue.  In  fine  and  perfect  spe- 
cimens these  are  generally  perceptible,  sometimes  eminently 
beautiful.  In  imperfect  or  old  specimens  these  marks  are 
almost  always  obliterated.  The  following  species,  when  the 
specimens  are  perfect  and  fresh,  occur  beautifully  painted 
with  rays  more  or  less  broad :  viz.  complanatus^  cuneatus^  ra- 
diatm^  mliquoideus^  ventricosus^  ovatus*^  cariom8^  nasutus^ 
lacrymosus  (very  slightly),  cdkeohis^  rectus^  ochraceus^  hetero- 
don^  8ulcatu8^  multiradiatus^  ocddena^  iris^  and  zig-zag. 

The  securis  is  rayed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  (See 
description.)  The  comutus  has  beautiful  hairlike  lines,  some- 
times minutely  waved,  which  diverge  to  its  entire  margin. 
Some  of  the  varieties  have  no  rays,  while  others  have  compa- 
ratively broad  and  beautiful  ones.  The  aulcatus  is  indistinctly 
rayed  over  the  umbonesf,  but  the  furrow  passing  from  the 
beaks  to  the  posterior  basal  margin  has  many  hair  like  lines, 

^  Mr  Say  says  this  shell  is  ^^  not  radiated."  This  is  generally  the  case  :  but 
some  specimens  are  beautifully  rayed  ;  and  Lamarck  says  of  his  var.  &,  ^^  test&  ra- 
diis  longitudinalibus  picta." 

t  I  use  this  term  as  Linneus  did :  it  is  the  ^^ventre^^  of  the  French  writers. 
Draparnaud  says,  ^^  la  portion  la  plus  renfl^e  des  valves."  It  is  improperly  used 
by  English  writers  denoting  the  beaks  or  summits. 

YoL,  m. — 5  M 
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which  are  minutely  waved ;  these  lines  are  continued  over  the 
umbonial  slope.  The  irroratus  is  covered  over  the  whde 
disk  with  dark  green  spotted  lines,  running  in  a  sweep  from 
the  beak  to  the  margin  and  lying  close  to  each  other. 

The  following  species  have  broad  interrupted  rays,  which 
in  some  instances  make  rows  of  square  spots :  viz.  plamdatus^ 
9eakniu8^  verrucoms  (when  young),  and  patubis. 

The  donadformia  and  zig-zag  have  diverging  rays  formed 
more  or  less  distinctly  by  zig-zag  lines.  The  cylmdrkus^ 
metanever^  and  triangularis  are  singularly  and  most  beauti- 
fully marked  with  dark  green  spots  in  the  form  of  an  arrow 
head,  the  point  directed  to  the  margin.  The  first  and  last 
possess  the  most;  in  the  others  it  can  only  be  distinguished 
in  very  fine  or  young  specimens.  The  marks  sometimes  ex- 
ist in  a  confluent  state,  and  rays  are  consequently  produced. 
They  are  most  prevalent  in  the  cylindricus^  and  vary  from 
the  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  mere  point ;  in  the  tri- 
angularis they  are  more  generally  confluent.  Some  speci- 
mens of  cylindricua  are  so  much  charged  with  these,  arrow- 
headed  marks  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  yellow  ground  of 
the  epidermis,  and  cause  the  valves  to  appear  at  first  sight  of 
an  uniform  dark  green. 

The  remainder  of  the  American  species  described  are  with- 
out epidermal  markings,  and  I  shall  divide  them,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  designate  their  shades,  into  blackish, 
brownish,  and  yellowish.  The  ater^  tuberculatus^  circulus^ 
and  gibboms*  are  blackish.  The  drculus  is  peculiar  in  hav- 
ing the  posterior  slope  yellowish.  The  parvus^  tarsus^  plica- 
tus^  mytiloidea^  msopuSy  subtentus^  v^rucosus^  dlipsis,  ruin- 
ginosus^  are  brownish.  Some  of  these,  however,  vary  much. 
The  torsus  is  found  sometimes  yellowish,  and  when  young 
almost  black;  the  posterior  slope  is,  however,  universally 
yellowish.  Large  and  old  specimens  of  the  plicatus  are 
quite  black;  the  young  are  light  brown.     In  the  mytiloides 

*  The  young  gU^bosut  is  sometimes  very  obscurely  rayed. 
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the  young  specimens  are  sometimes  rayed  over  the  umbones. 
The  yomig  eeaopus  is  bright  yellow  and  highly  polished.  The 
young  verrucosus  has  sometimes  one  or  two  broad  interrupted 
green  lines  over  the  middle  of  the  umbones.  In  young  or 
very  perfect  specimens  of  the  ellyms  may  be  seen  numerous 
small  rays  passing  over  the  umbones  towards  the  posterior 
margin.  In  the  younger  specimens  of  the  rubiginosus  indis- 
tinct rays  are  sometimes  seen.  The  lanceolatus  is  yellowish 
passing  into  olive. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  above,  that  colour  is  exceedingly  deceptive,  and 
may  often  lead  to  error.  It  is  impossible  to  find  permanent 
characteristics  in  it,  on  which  we  can  universally  depend,  as 
locality,  exposure,  youth,  and  age  so  materially  affect  its  ap- 
pearance. We  must  therefore  consider  it  in  most  cases  as 
only  auxiliary,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  is  permanent. 

Beaks.  Lamarck,  in  his  generic  description  of  the  Unio, 
says,  "natibus  decorticatis,  suberosis."  This  character  is  not 
permanent  by  any  means  in  our  species,  some  of  which  are 
itlmost  universally  found  free  from  decortication,  while  others 
are  partially  so ;  and  others  again  rarely  free  from  it.  The 
objection  to  receiving  it  as  a  permanent  character  even  in  spe- 
cies is,  that  more  or  less  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  stream, 
&c.  will  cause  the  beaks  to  be  more  or  less  eroded  in  the  spe- 
cies where  erosion  takes  place.  Some  species,  however,  seem 
to  resist  this  erosion  with  great  success,  owing,  as  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  peculiar  firmness  of  the  texture  of  their  epidermis, 
which  certainly  differs  in  different  species.  I  have  never 
seen  either  of  the  following  species  eroded,  viz«  U.  parvus^  U. 
caleeolus^  U.  tacrymosus^  U.  rubiginosus^  or  the  Symphynota 
bevissima  (the  two  last  herein  described).  It  is  rarely  we  see 
a  ponderous  shell  free  from  this  erosion,  and  the  U.  cyUndri- 
eus  seems  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  it,  for  the  form  of  the 
beaks  can  rarely  be  even  traced,  yet  the  largest  specimen  in 
my  cabinet,  nearly  five  inches  broad,  possesses  the  epidermis 
untouched  on  this  part.  The  beaks  of  many  of  the  species, 
when  found  in  a  perfect  state,  are  crowned  with  concentric 
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unduhtions  or  sUght  elevations,  which  should  always  be  no* 
ticed,  as  they  are  highly  characteristic.  The  situation  of  the 
beaks,  when  peculrar,  should  have  the  student's  attention. 
They  are  sometimes  almost  medial,  as  in  the  U.  irrorcUuSj  U. 
cireuhi^^  U.  laerymomis^  ifc. ;  while  in  the  U.  eUipais^  U.  seor 
fentM,  IL  eyhnSieus^  Symphynota  tenuimma^^  S^c.  they  are 
almost  terminal :  this  character,  however,  varies,  (See  ob« 
servations  on  the  teeth.) 

The  margins  or  circumference  should  have  our  attention 
in  examining  a  specimen.  The  general  form  of  the  Noaades  is 
ovate,  modified  into  rhomboidal,  triangular,  circular,  and  ellip- 
tical; but  these  forms  in  the  same  species  will  frequentiy  vary, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  entirely  reUed  on.  The  U.  siliquoi- 
dms  is  generally  subangular  postmorly,  but  it  is  sometimes 
truncate,  uid  the  U.  eariooia  is  found  in  the  same  way.  We 
find  very  few  species  that  are  constant  in  this  character ;  this 
accounts  for  the  many  species  created  from  the  U.  pietorum 
in  Europe. 

J^Rtaoilar  impreasions.  These  are  important,  and  should 
alvirays  have  our  attention  in  examining  a  specimen.  But 
even  this  character  is  not  infallible.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  animals  of  this  family  always  possess  two  pairs  of 
muscles,  used  for  locomotion,  and  placed  near  or  in  contact 
with  the  two  adductor  muscles,  used  solely  for  closing  the 
valvesf.  In  the  anterior  margin  these  are  generally  sepa* 
rate,  in  the  posterior  more  generally  confluent ;  but  in  the 
same  species  we  scmietimes  find  individuals  presenting  two, 
sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four  cicatrices,  besides 
those  of  the  cavity  of  the  beaks;  and  this  depends  m  a 
great  measure  on  the  thickness  of  the  sheU.  If  the  spe* 
cimen  be  ponderous,  we  often  find  the  posteriw  mus* 
cle  of  the  foot  attached  to  the  side  of  the  lamellar  tooth 
near  to  its  termination ;  if  it  be  thin,  although  of  the  same 
species,  it  will  be  found  generally  confluent  or  near  to  the 
great  posterior  muscle.     The  cicatrices,  made  by  the  attach- 

*  Herein  described. 

t  See  my  description  of  new  Uniones  in  this  volume. 
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ment  of  the  superior  part  of  the  mantle  in  ponderous  shells, 
generally  will  he  found  on  the  under  part  of  the  cardinal 
tooth.  Sometimes  six  or  eight  may  he  found ;  and  their  di- 
rection is  towards  the  lamellar  tooth.  In  thin  shells  these 
cicatrices  will  he  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  heaks,  generally 
traversing  it  in  an  ohlique  direction*. 

Ligament.  This  part  of  the  shell  must  he  viewed  with 
the  same  douht  as  the  ahove  character.  In  the  same  species 
the  ligament  may  he  long  and  narrow  if  the  specimen  he 
elongated  and  thin ;  and  it  may  he  short  and  thick  if  it  he  pon- 
derous and  ohtuse.  Thus  we  may  find  in  an  elongated  silt' 
quoideus  the  ligament  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  hroad,  while  in  an  ohtuse  and  ponder- 
ous specimen  it  may  he  found  to  be  only  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long  and  yet  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  specimens  of  my  cabinet. 

It  has  been  a  desideratum  with  the  American  concholo- 
gists  to  fijc  the  nomenclature  of  this  interesting  genus,  parti- 
cularly so  far  as  relates  to  our  own  species.  In  the  hope  of 
contributing  in  some  measure  to  So  desirable  an  object,  I 
have  carefully  examined  all  that  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  so  far  as  I  could  procure  the  descriptions,  and  with 
diffidence  give  the  results,  hoping  my  views  may  not  be  found 
to  be  incorrect. 

The  first  column  contains  the  species,  the  nomenclature 
of  which  is  now  likely  to  be  permanent  and  fixed.  The  se- 
cond the  species  described  by  other  writers,  which  are  either 
the  same  or  varieties,  and  consequently  synonymes. 


1.  U.  radiatusf,         Gmelin, 


*  See  my  description  of  new  Uniones  in  this  volume. 

t  Lister  (t.  162,  f.  7.)  gives  a  correct  representation  of  the  species  known  to 
American  conchologists  as  U.  radiatus^  and  which  he  says  came  from  Virginia. 
Chemnitz  (vol.  vi.  t.  2,  f.  7.)  gives  a  representation  of  a  shell  very  similar  to  it, 
the  locality  of  which  is  Malabar.  'The  first  name  we  find  for  it  is  in  Gmelin, 
Mya  radiata^  and  this  author  refers  to  both  figures  in  his  description.  Dillwyn  re- 
VOL.  III. 5  N 


radiata, 

Lam. 

virginiana, 

Lam. 

radiatus, 

Barnes. 
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2.  U.  complanatusf ,  SoIand.MSS.^ 


purpureas, 
rarisulcata, 

Say. 
Lam. 

coarctata, 

Lam. 

purpurascens, 
rhombula, 

Lam. 
Lam.  var 

carinifera, 

Lam. 

georgina*, 
sulcidens, 

Lam. 
Lam. 

caroliniana,  * 

Bosc. 

fluviatilis, 

Green. 

fers  to  each  of  the  above  authorities,  but  thinks  Lister's  figure  is  too  doubtful  to  be 
retained,  as  Solander  had  referred  to  it  for  a  variety  of  MytUua  modiolus^  in  which, 
however,  he  errs,  for  Lister's  figure  is  a  good  representation  of  a  small  specimen 
of  the  radiatus  of  our  waters.  Lamarck,  in  his  description  of  ^^U.  radiata^^^  re* 
fers  to  Lister  and  Gmelin,  and  also  to  the  figure  of  Mr  Say's  ockraceus.  The  last 
is  a  distinct  species.  Several  of  these  writers  refer  also  to  the  figure  in  the  Ency. 
Meth.  t.  248,  f.  5,  which  is  evidently  copied  from  Chemnitz.  Mr  Barnes,  in  his 
description,  refers  to  Say's  U,  ochraceus^  Dillwyn's  Mya  radiata^  and  Lamarck's 
U,  radiaia.  Considerable  difficulty  presents  itself  in  establishing  the  name  of 
this  species,  so  well  known  among  us  by  that  of  17.  radiatuSy  in  /consequence  of 
the  old  writers  using  the  same  name  for  those  from  Virginia  and  Malabar,  which, 
I  believe,  when  examined  together,  will  be  found  specifically  to  dififer.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  fact,  we  must  give  to  our  shell  the  name  which  Lamarck  has 
described  it  under  a  second  time,<viz.  ^^  17.  mrginiana^^^  giving  it  a  masculine  ter- 
mination. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr  Barnes  had  pro- 
nounced the  first  six  to  be  varieties  of  Say's  purpureus  until  afler  I  had  selected 
the  seven. 

t  The  celebrated  Lister  published  his  great  work  on  conchology  in  1685,  and 
at  that  early  period  he  was  in  possession  of  several  species  of  our  fiuviatile  shells 
procured  from  Virginia.  The  first  he  thus  describes,  ^^  musculus  brevior,  admo- 
dum  crassus,  ex  interna  parte  subroseus,  cardine  incisuris  minutis  exasperato,"  t. 
1 50,  f.  5.  Dillwyn  describes  this  shell  under  the  name  of  Mpa  complanatay  and 
refers  to  this  figure.  Beside  the  locality  above,  Solander  gives  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey,  and  Humphreys  Mississippi.  The  latter  is  most  likely  an  error.  Dr 
Green  supposed  this  shell,  so  well  known  to  all  our  conchologists  under  Mr  Say's 
name  purpureua^  to  be  the  Mytihu  fiuviaiilis  described  by  Dillwyn  from  Gmelin, 
and  referred  to  Lister,  t.  157,  f.  12.  I  difier,  however,  in  this  opinion,  1.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  described  as  being  toothed.  2.  Gmelin  says,  ^^  habitat  in  Europe 
aquis  dulcibus."  3.  The  complanata  answering,  in  description,  better  to  our 
shell,  and  being  the  first  figured  and  described.  It  appears  somewhat  singular  to 
me,  that  the  observant  and  able  zoologist,  Mr  Say,  had  not  been  struck  with  the 
similitude  of  our  shell  to  Lister's  figure  and  description.  There  is  no  species 
more  cominon  in  all  our  fresh  waters,  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  than 
this,  and  nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that  it  should  be  among  the  first  to 
be  taken  to  Europe  by  the  early  voyagers  to  North  America,    In  accordance, 
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3. 

U.  ovatus, 

Say*, 

'  ovata, 
[  ovata. 

Lam. 
Valenciennes. 

4. 

U.  cartosus. 

Sayt, 

^luteola, 
cariosa, 
crassus  (old)}, 
carinatus  frayed), 
ellipticuB  (young). 

Lam. 

Lam. 

Say. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

6. 

U.  nasutus, 

Say, 

rostrata, 

Valen. 

6. 

U.  cylindricus. 

q                       ( naviformis, 
^^y*                  I  naviformis, 

Lam. 
Valen. 

7. 

U.  subtentus, 

Say.            • 

8. 

U.  plicatus, 

Le  Sueur§,      -< 

^crassidens? 
Peruvian  us, 
rariplicata, 
undulatus, 
crassus, 
undulata, 
dombeyana, 

Lam. 

Lam. 

Lam. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

Valen. 

Valen. 

therefore,  with  the  rules  of  nomenclature,  I  have  inserted  the  name  of  camplana* 
tus  to  the  shell  described  by  Mr  S^y  under  the  name  of  purpureM. 

*  Dr  Hildreth,  in  describing  this  species  of  Say,  says,  "  I  think  it  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  gracilis  ;^^  and,  when  describing  the  groMia^  he  says,  ^^  The  contour 
of  the  shell,  independent  of  the  wing,  is  much  like  that  of  the  alatus.^'  In  the  lat- 
ter he  is  right,  but  in  the  former  remark  altogether  wrong. 

Donovan,  Dillwyn,  Maton  and  Racket,  and  some  other  British  writers  have 
made  use  of  this  name  for  a  Unio  resembling  the  pictarum.  I  have  thought  it  bet- 
ter, however,  to  retain  Mr  Say's  name  for  his  species,  which  is  totally  different, 
being  satisfied  that  the  British  shell  is  only  a  variety  of  pietorum. 

t  This  fs  probably  the  only  species  yet  known  to  be  copnmon  both  to  the  Wes- 
tern and  Atlantic  waters. 

t  Crassus  is  omitted  in  this  catalogue,  believing  that  several  other  species,  and 
those  only  because  they  were  ponderous,  have  been  described  under  this  name. 
Mr  Say's  crassuB  (See  Am*  Conch,  plate  1,  fig.  8,)  is  evidently  an  old  and  ponde- 
rous cariosu4^  and  he  considered  the  *'^  plicatus^  ^  as  a  variety.  Mr  Barnes's  cnU' 
9US  is  an  old  and  thick  perwoianuB^  as  is  most  likely  Lamarck's  crasHdens*  The 
giganteus  of  Dr  Mitchill's  collection  is  also  a  peruvianus^  which  occurs  in  some  of 
our  western  waters  of  a  larger  size  and  more  ponderous  than  any  species  we 
know  of. 

§  This  species  was  first  described  by  Say  in  the  American  Conchology  as  a  va- 
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9.  U.  rectus, 


Lam.* 


10.  U.  torsusf ,  Rafioesque. 

11.  U.  mytiloides,  Rafin. 

12.  U.  metanever,  Rafin. 

13.  U.  scalenius,  Rafin. 

14.  U.  cornutus,  Bar.} 


^pr»longu8, 
nafiuta, 

Bar. 
Lam. 

purpurata  9 
recta, 

Lam. 
Valen 

undatus,  Bar. 

( nodosus,  Bar. 

(  rugosus  (flat),  Bar. 


riety  of  cras9U9.  At  the  same  time  he  mentioned  that  its  discoverer,  that  excellent 
naturalist  Mr  Le  Sueur,  suspected  it  to  be  a  new  species,  and  proposed,  should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  to  call  it  ^^  pLicata,'*^  We  are,  therefore,  bound  to 
adopt  his  name  on  the  claim  of  priority  ;  and  a  more  descriptive  one  could  not 
be  given  to  it. 

*  When  Dr  Hildreth  described  the  ^^  pnelofi^tf^,"  it  is  evident  he  believed  it  to 
be  praUmgua  of  Barnes,  for  he  uses  Barnes's  name  vrithout  stating  it  to  differ  from 
his,  although  the  descriptions  are  not  exactly  the  same.  Barnes  says,  ^^  Naker, 
purple  of  different  shades,"  and  ^^  deep  and  splendid  purple."  (See  Barnes's  Re* 
clamation.)     Hildreth  says,  ^^  Naker,  whitey  and  tinged  with  spots  of  green." 

The  specimen  of  ^^recta^**  described  by  Lamarck,  was  "  white,"  according  to 
his  description.  I  have  seen  very  many  specimens  of  this  species,  sonae  of  which 
are  tinted  with  light  purple  or  stdmon  about  the  cavity  of  the  beaks  and  cardinal 
tooth  ;  they  are  generally,  however,  of  a  pure  white.  The  explanation  of  these 
contradictory  characters  is  this :  The  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  and  the  same  is  said  of  one  in  Dr  Mitchill's  collection,  both  brought  from 
the  upper  lakes,  is  unusually  full  of  colour,  having  almost  the  whole  of  the  nacre  of 
a  rose  or  delicate  purple.     It  has  more  colour  than  any  specimen  I  have  seen. 

t  M.  Rafinesque  is  entitled  to  a  preference  in  this  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
species,  possessing  the  most  elevated  recurved  beaks  of  the  whole  genus.  It  was 
generally  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  17.  orbicularis^  but  not  described.  The 
variety,  not  emarginate,  can  not  be  made  a  species,  as  the  two  pass  into  each  other. 
Dr  Hildreth  has  recently  described  a  shell,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  tarsus^  in  Sil- 
liman's  Journal  under  the  name  of  U.  arhiculaius.  He  says,  ^*  This  shell  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  crassus.^^  Whose  crasstu  ?  Mr  Say's,  as  mentioned  before,  is  a  pon- 
derous cariosus ;  Mr  Barnes's,  a  peruvianus ;  and,  if  a  variety  of  crassus^  why 
call  it  orbiculatus? 

X  This  species  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus.  It  presents  a  much 
greater  variety  than  any  other,  and  might  be  called  a  real  prateus.    The  true 
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15.  U.  verrucosus,     Bar. 

<i  verrucosa, 
\[  tuberculosa, 

Valen. 
Valen. 

16.  U.  tuberculatus,  Bar. 

17.  U.  gibbosus,        Bar. 

mucronatus, 

Bar. 

18.  U.  cuneatus*,      Bar. 

10.  U.  ventricosusf,  Bar. 

20.  U.  siliquoideus,  Bar. 

inflatus, 

Bar. 

21.  U.  triangularis,    Bar. 

comuius  has  three  or  four  distinct  ^^  horns,"  and  the  varieties  gradually  increase 
in  the  number,  and  vary  in  the  forms  of  those  elevations  until  they  are  lost  in  two 
ridges  passing  from  the  beaks  to  the  posterior  basal  margin.  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  trace  these  gradual  changes  of  form  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  fact  of 
the  anomalous  varieties  being  of  the  same  species,  I  have  arranged  forty-three 
s]>ecimenB  in  my  cabinet,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  Dr  Hildreth  has  made  a 
species  of  one  of  these  varieties,  and  calls  it  foliaius.  It  appears  that  Mr  Barnes 
and  himself  had  seen  only  this  specimen.  I  have  had  three  or  four  in  my  posses- 
sion for  three  years,  and  at  first  my  impression  was  in  favour  of  their  being 
new,  but  examining  them  with  that  excellent  conchologist,  Mr  Stewart,  we  found 
the  line  of  impression,  made  by  the  mantle,  did  not  run  parallel  with  the  deep 
arcuation  of  the  margin,  and  therefore  concluded,  at  once,  that  the  animal  could 
not  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  shell,  and  consequently  that  the  elongations  of  the 
basal  and  posterior  margips  were  unnatural.  Dr  H.  says  he  is  ^*  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  a  new  variety,  or  only  a  ^^  lusus  naturae ;"  and  yet  he  makes  a 
new  species  of  it ! !  Some  of  my  varieties  have  the  prolongation  much  more  ex- 
tended than  the  specimen  described  by  Dr  H.  In  one  specimen  the  unnatural 
prolongation  is  more  than  equal  in  extent  to  the  natural  size  of  the  shell,  designa- 
ted by  the  impression  of  the  mantle. 

*  We  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  confounding  this  with  ihecomplaruUwt^  and 
considering  it  as  the  analogue  inhabiting  the  western  waters.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  retained  by  Barnes's  name,  for  it  possesses  characters  which  the  other 
does  not.  It  is  posteriorly  more  angular,  and  the  shell  is  subtriangular ;  the  com- 
planatua  is  sub-rhomboidal  and  more  carinate.  One  inhabits  the  western ;  the  other 
the  Atlantic  rivers.  The  cuneaitis  is  always  ponderous ;  the  camplanatus^  I  believe, 
never.  Mr  B.  says  his  species  is  never  rayed ;  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  young  and 
fine  specimens  have  dark  broad  rays. 

t  This  is  undoubtedly  the  species  which  we  have  known  under  the  name  ofglo- 
hosug  (undescribed).  Mr  B.  says  ^^  it  is  more  capacious  than  any  of  the  genus 
hitherto  described."     It  resembles  the  aoatus^  but  is  always  more  globose. 

TOL.  III. 5  O 
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S2.  U.  parvus^         Bar. 

23.  U.  ffisopus,  Green. 

24.  U.  calceolmf,     Lea. 
2b.  U.  lanceolatus,    Lea. 

26.  U.  donaciformis,  Lea. 

27.  U.  ellipsis,  Lea. 

28.  U.  irroratus,        Lea. 

29.  U.  lacrymosus,    Lea. 

30.  U.  ater,  Lea. 
SI.  U.  rubiginosusy    Lea. 

32.  U.  heterodon,      Lea. 

33.  U.  sulcatus,         Lea. 

34.  U.  planulatus,     Lea. 

35.  U.  circulus,         Lea. 

36.  U.  iQultiradiatus,  Lea. 

37.  U.  occidensy        Lea. 

38.  U.  securis,  Lea. 


*  This  is  rather  the  smallest  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Barnes  says 
it  is  ^^  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  genus  yet  discovered  in  America.^* 
In  this  be  alludes  to  the  nacre  only,  which  is  more  pearly  and  more  brilliant  than 
any  species  I  have  seen.  The  exterior  presents  nothing  peculiar  hut  its  concentric 
waves  on  the  beaks,  and  a  slightly  elevated  rib  passing  from  the  beaks  to  the  pes* 
terior  margin. 

t  Although  I  had  three  specimens  of  this  shell  in  my  possession  when  I  descri- 
bed it,  I  felt  apprehensive  it  was  too  closely  allied  to  the  Alasroodonta  of  Say  to  be 
considered  as  an  Unio ;  but  as  a  lamellar  plate  really  existed  with  an  incipient 
tooth,  though  small,  on  each  valve,  besides  the  large  cardinal  tooth,  I  determined 
it  to  be  the  safest  plan  to  class  it  with  the  Uniones.  I  have  recently  received  larger 
specimens  in  which  this  plate  almost  entirely  disappearAi  while  in  younger  sped* 
mens  it  is  more  evident. 
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39.  U.  iris,  Lea. 

40.  U.  zig-zag,  Lea. 

41.  U.  patulus,  Lea. 

Conchologists  have  with  great  reason  complaineA  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  identifying  Lamarck's  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Unio.  Mr  Barnes  says,  "In  most  cases  wherever  M, 
Lamarck  can  find  a  di£ference,  though  hy  his  own  account 
^nothing  remarkabkj  he  makes  a  different  species;"  and  Mr 
Swainson  declares  that  "one  half  the  species  which  he  has 
enumerated"  cannot  he  determined  on  account  of  the  short 
descriptions  and  want  of  figures.  The  truth  of  these  remarks 
I  have  felt  severely  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult 
this  author  for  the  genus ;  and,  vnth  the  hope  of  clearing  the 
path  in  a  measure  of  those  who  may  follow  me,  I  propose  to 
give  here  the  results  of  examinations  of  his  species  made  at 
different  times  with  much  care. 

U.  sinuata.  This  is  the  Mya  margaritifera  of  Linn^us 
and  other  authors,  and  to  which  Barnes's  Mamtodonta  arcu- 
ata  is  the  analogue.  Mr  B.  was  not  aware,  when  he  descri- 
hed  it,  that  it  was  similai*.  He  has  recently,  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  his  Uniones,  resigned  this  species  of  Alasmodonta.  If 
Mr  Say's  genus  he  admitted,  we  must  of  course  call  this  type 
of  Lamarck's  Unio,  Alasmodonta  margaritifera. 

U.  dongata.  There  can  scarcely  he  a  douht  hut  that  this 
is  a  young  shell  of  the  ahove  species. 

U.  crassidens.  It  is  evident  on  examination  of  our  author's 
description  of  this  species  and  its  varieties,  and  the  crasaus  of 
Say  and  of  Barnes,  that  all  the  ponderous  varieties  of  our 
Uniones  were  brought  into  these  species,  neither  of  which 
can  possibly  stand.     (See  note,  page  417.) 

U.  peruviana.  This  species  embraces  the  plicata  of  Le 
Sueur,  ihecrassus  and  unduJatus  of  Barnes,  the  giganteus  of 
Dr  Mitchill's  collection,  the  rariplicata  and  crassidens  of  La- 
marck, and  the  undulafa  and  dombeyana  of  Valenciennes* 
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U.  ohliqua^ 
U.  retusa. 
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As  it  was  described  previously  by  Le  Sueur's  name  "|>/i- 
cato,"  this  must  take  precedence*  Its  habitat,  Peru,  I  think 
very  doubtful ;  it  most  probably  came  from  the  United  States. 
U.  rariplicaia.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  the  above. 
U.  purpurata.  The  recta  answers  to  this  description  in 
every  respect  but  the  habitat.  The  author  "believes"  it 
came  from  Africa.  The  shell  most  probably  came  from  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  there  could  not  be  a  doubt 

The  description  of  these  is  so  imper- 
fect that  I  cannot  identify  either  of  them, 
although  they  are  all  from  this  country, 
and  the  same  species  most  probably  in 
our  cabinets.  I  doubt  if  either  of  them 
^  should  be  retained. 

rr   ^     A  I     ^     f      These  are  mere  varieties  of  the  com- 
Ucoarctata,       ^^^^^. 

U.  purpurascms.  )  ^ 

U.  radiata.  Our  author  gives  the  My  a  radiata  of  Gmelin 
and  U.  ochraceus  of  Say  as  synonymes  to  this  species.  It 
cannot  be  both ;  for  the  ochraceus  is  a  perfectly  distinct  spe- 
cies from  the  M.  radiata^  which,  Chemnitz  says,  comes 
from  the  rivers  of  Malabar.  The  radiatus  described  by 
Barnes  after  Lamarck,  and  Say's  ochraceus  are  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Mya  radiata  of  Gmelin  is 
distinct  from  both.  Mr  Say's  figure,  referred  to  by  Mr 
Barnes  (pi.  2,  fig.  8,  Am.  Conch.)  as  U.  radiata^  is  undoubt- 
edly an  ochraceus.     (See  note  on  U.  radiatus.) 

U.  brevialis.  This  shell  is  pictured  by  Crouch;  it  is  thick, 
and  resembles  the  circulus  of  the  Ohio,  but  is  larger,  less 
round  and  radiated.  It  comes  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  a  distinct  species. 

zr  ^  ^-  -^    '       f      Are  all  mere  varieties  of  the  com- 
U.carvmfera,      >^^,^. 
U.  georgina,       ^  /'•«  «* 

U.  clava.  I  cannot  identify  this  species.  The  descrip- 
tion is  too  short.     Its  habitat  is  Lake  Erie  and  Nova  Sco- 
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tia,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  most  probably  in  our  cabi- 
nets under  another  name. 

U.  recta.  This  is  the  same  with  Barnes's  prsdangus.  The 
recta  being  described  first  should  be  retained. 

U.  navtformis.  This  name  cannot  be  retained,  as  Say  had 
previously  described  the  shell  under  the  name  of  cylindricus. 

K  glahrata.  The  habitat  of  this  species  is  the  Ohio  river. 
The  description  is  too  imperfect  to  identify  it,  and  as  the  au- 
thor acknowledges  it  has  "  nothing  remarkable,"  we  may  fairly 
conclude  it  to  be  a  variety  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cies described,  a  cariosus  most  probably. 

U.  nastita.  The  author  thinks  this  may  be  the  nasutus  of 
Say,  but  the  description  answers  much  better  to  his  own  recta 
or  Barnes's  gibbosus^  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  those.  I  do  not 
believe  the  namtus  has  ever  been  found  in  our  western  wa- 
ters*. 

U.  ovata  is  the  ovatus  of  Say,  and  inhabits  the  western  wa- 
ters, not  the  Susquehanna  and  Mohawk,  as  mentioned  by  La- 
marck.  M aton  and  Rackett  described  a  British  shell  under 
this  name,  which  I  believe  to  be  only  a  variety  of  pictorum. 
Those  sent  me  from  England  by  this  name  were  certainly 
mere  varieties  of  the  pictorum. 

IL  rotundata.  In  most  of  our  cabinets  may  be  found  a 
beautiful  shell,  which  we  have  thought  to  be  of  this  species, 
and  have  adopted  the  name.  It  does  not,  however,  answer 
to  the  description  in  some  essential  characters,  and  I  have 
therefore  thought  proper  to  describe  the  American  shell,  and 
give  it  a  new  name.  (See  description  of  circulus.)  Lamarck 
gives  no  habitat.     Ours  is  from  the  Ohio. 

U.  littoralis  is  from  the  Seine,  and  is  described  by  Drapar- 
naud,  who  says  it  resembles  the  "K  margaritifera^''  but  is 
much  smaller. 

U.  aemirugata.  Description  too  short  to  identify  it.  Has 
no  habitat. 

*  SwaiDSon  says,  "  The  Unio  na^uta^  however,  of  Lamarck,  I  apprehend,  will 
be  found  different"  from  Umonasutus  of  Say. — Zool  lUus,  Vol.  L  pi.  57. 
VOL.  III. 5  P 
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U.  nana.  This  species  is  said  to  inhabit  Franche  Comte. 
I  do  not  know  if  there  be  a  specimen  in  this  country. 

U.  alata  is  the  well  known  ahttua  of  Say,  and  is  herein 
made  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  Symphynota. 

U.  delodonta.  Description  too  short  to  identify  it.  Has 
no  habitat. 

U.  stdcidms.  A  variety  of  camphmatus;  and  is  from  the 
Schuylkill,  Pennsylvania. 

K  rostrata.  The  specimens  which  I  received  from  Eu- 
rope with  this  name  are  only  elongated  varieties  of  pictorum. 

TJ.  pictorum.  This  is  a  well  known  species,  and  described 
by  Linna&us  and  others  as  Mya  pictorum. 

U.  batava.  The  specimens  sent  me  of  this  species  from 
Europe  appear  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  pictorum.  It  is 
more  obtuse*. 

U.  corrugafa.  This  species  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
of  ours.  It  comes  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is, 
doubtless,  a  distinct  and  well  characterised  species. 

U.  nodulosa.  The  habitat  .of  this  species  is  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  although  pictured  in  the  Ency.  Meth.  I  cannot 
identify  it,  the  drawing  being  evidently  incorrect.  Although 
represented  with  a  lamellar  tooth,  I  should  not  be  surprized 
if  it  proved  to  be  a  young  AhismoAonta  undulata  of  Say,  as 
it  has  the  strong  character  on  the  beaks. 

U.  varicoaa.  I  can  only  assimilate  this  with  the  Alasmo- 
donta  undulata  of  Say.  Its  habitat  is  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lake  Champlain. 

U.  granosa.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  species.  Ha- 
bitat Guyana. 

K  depressa.  Habitat  New  Holland.  The  description  is 
very  imperfect,  but  the  species  nevertheless  distinct.  It  is  a 
very  different  shell  from  that  called  dq^ressa  by  Rafinesque, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  name  was  preoc- 
cupied by  Lamarck. 

^  The  U.  a)ia9  I  believe  to  be  a  variety  of  pictorum  very  similar  to  this.  My 
specimen  is  certainly  such.  The  U.  tutnida^  from  the  north  of  Europe,  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  a  large  and  thick  pictorum. 
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U.  virginiana.  This,  doubtless,  is  the  radiatus  described 
by  Barnes.     Habitat  Virginia. 

U.  hiteola  is  a  variety  of  Say's  carioms.  Habitat  Susque- 
hanna and  Mohawk. 

U.  marginalis.  I  have  specimens  of  this  species  from 
Bengal.  It  is  well  characterised,  although  it  does  not  always 
possess  the  marginal  character  as  described  by  Lamarck  and 
represented  in  tiie  Ency.  Meth.  pi.  247. 

U.  angusta.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  variety  of  pictorum. 
The  figure  referred  to  in  Lister  is  certainly  9,pktoram^  and 
is  generally  quoted  as  such.     Habitat  unknown. 

U.  manea.  This  may  be  a  distinct  species,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  pictorum.  Habitat  Bour- 
gogne. 

IL  cariosa  is  the  cariosus  of  Say. 

U.  spuria.  I  cannot  identify  this  species  wiih  any  of  ours. 
Habitat 

U.  australis.  This,  like  the  above,  is  not  identified.  Ha- 
bitat New  Holland. 

U.  anodontina.  Habitat  Virginia.  We  have  no  Unio'  of 
this  description  in  our  waters.  It  is  probably  Jlnodonta  un- 
dulata  of  Say,  which  has  sometimes  small  elevations  some- 
what similar  to  teeth*. 

U.  subarMculata.     I  cannot  identify  this  species. 

In  passing  criticisms  upon  the  species  of  the  genus  Unio  of 
this  great  naturalist,  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  detract  from 
his  great  and  merited  fame.  My  object  is  expressly  to  en- 
deavour to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  interesting  genus,  and 
to  remove,  as  far  as  I  have  it  in  my  power,  the  confusion 
which  has  crept  into  it.  My  observations  I  wish  to  pass 
only  for  what  they  may  prove  to  be  worth. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  observe  that  Sowerby  on  the  Lamarckian  Naiades 
(Zoolog.  Journ.  Vol.  I.  p.  64.)  gives  the  ^^  ^nodon  rugostW  of  Swainson  as 
the  synonyme  of  JJ,  anodonHna.  It  is  well  known  to  our  conchologists  that 
Swainson 's  rugosut  is  the  old  siiell  of  Say's  Anodonta  undulaiay  which  was  de* 
scribed  from  a  young  specimen,  and  has  priority  to  the  rugosw^ 
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1.  Unio  Ater.     Plate  VII.  fig-  9. 

Testa  ovatd,  ituBquilateraliy  transversa,  ventricosissinU;  umbimibus 
elevatis;  natibus  prominulia ;  epidermide  rugosd  nigraque;  umbanibus 
elevatis;  derUibus  cardinalibus  erectiSj  eristatis,  UUeralibus  granulatis, 
rectisque;  margaritd  rosed. 

Shell  inequilateral, ovate,  transverse,  much  inflated ;  umbones  elevated; 
beaks  slightly  prominent;  epidermis  black  and  wrinkled;  cardinal  teeth 
erect  and  crestlike,  lateral  granulated  and  straight;  nacre  rose  colour. 

Hab,  Mississippi  below  Natchez.     T.  W.  Robeson. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Diam.  2*6,  Length  3,  Breadth  4*5  inches. 

Shell  very  ventricose ;  margin  ovate,  wider  behind,  slightly 
emarginate  at  base,  and  sometimes  slightly  truncate  at  poste- 
rior margin;  substance  of  the  shell  thick;  beaks  slightly  pro- 
jecting and  decorticated ;  ligament  large ;  epidermis  black  or 
blackish,  and  wrinkled  transversely;  cardinal  teeth  erect, 
crestlike,  and  double  in  both  valves ;  lateral  tooth  curved, 
long,  deeply  divided  and  slightly  serrate,  the  interior  division 
emerging  from  the  cavity  of  the  beak ;  posterior  cicatrices 
confluent,  anterior  cicatrices  very  distinct ;  dorsal  cicatrices 
pass  across  the  cavity  of  the  beaks  in  a  row* ;  cavity  of  the 
shell  great ;  nacre  pink  and  iridescent  in  the  posterior  margin. 

Remarks. — ^This  shell  is  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  its 
epidermis  and  nacre.  The  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
cardinal  tooth  to  the  basal  margin  is  very  small,  while  that 
from  the  posterior  end  of  the  lamellar  tooth  to  the  same  mar- 
gin is  unusually  great.  It  slightly  approaches  in  form  to 
some  varieties  of  ttie  carioms. 

*  In  a  former  paper  of  this  volume,  (page  262)  I  described  the  attaching  mus- 
cles of  the  back  of  the  animal,  the  impressions  of  which  in  the  shell  I  propose  to 
call  dorsal  cicatrices. 
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2.  Unio  Rubiginosus.     Plate  VIII.  fig,  10. 

Testa  ifUBquiMeralij  transversa,  postice  sub-biangulariy  antice  rotun- 
data;  valvulis  sub-crassis;  natibus  prominentibusj  recurvis^  postice  sub' 
angtdatis ;  denie  cardinali  magno,  laterali  crasso ;  margaritd  salmonis 
eohre. 

Shell  inequilateral,  transverse,  sub-biangular  behind  and  rounded  be* 
fore;  valves  somewhat  thick;  beaks  prominent,  recurved,  sub-angulated 
behind;  cardinal  tooth  large;  lateral  tooth  thick;  nacre  salmon  co- 
loured. 

Hab.  Ohio. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Diam.*  1-25  Length  2*1,  Breadth  2-6  inches. 

Shell  somewhat  ventricose ;  substance  of  the  shell  some- 
what thick ;  umbones  slightly  elevated ;  beaks  recurved,  sel- 
dom decorticated,  almost  touching,  whitish,  possessing  several 
concentric  undulations,  which  are  lost  along  the  umbonial 
slope,  which  is  carinate ;  a  small  curved  elevated  line  passes 
from  the  point  of  the  beaks  to  the  margin  above  the  posterior 
margin ;  ligament  rather  large  passing  from  the  points  of  the 
beaks ;  dorsal  margin  oblique ;  posterior  dorsal  margin  cari- 
nate and  slightly  emarginate ;  posterior  margin  angular ;  pos- 
terior.basal  margin  very  slightly  curved;  basal,  anterior  and 
anterior  dorsal  and  basal  margins  rounded ;  epidermis  colour 
of  rust,  sometimes  salmon  yellow,  slightly  wrinkled  and  show- 
ing the  marks  of  growth ;  rays  in  young  specimens  percepti- 
ble; cardinal  tooth  sulcate,  broad  and  not  elevated,  often 
single  in  both  valves;  the  tooth  in  the  left  valve  closing  in  a 
cavity  which  sinks  almost  into  the  cavity  of  the  beaks  of  the 
right  valve ;  lateral  teeth  rather  thick,  elevated,  straight,  ge- 
nerally double  in  both  valves;  in  the  left  valve,  the  upper 
division  is  less  elevated  and  shorter;  anterior  and  posterior 
cicatrices  both  distinct;  the  smaller  posterior  cicatrix  is  situ- 
voL.  III. — 5  q 
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ated  against  the  side  of  the  lamellar  tooth,  near  its  termination ; 
the  anterior  adductor  muscle  makes  a  cicatrix  also  against  the 
end  of  the  cardinal  tooth ;  dorsal  cicatrices  under  the  cardinal 
tooth  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  deep  and  rounded ;  na- 
cre always  more  or  less  salmon  colour ;  slightly  iridescent  at 
posterior  margin  ;  whitish  on  the  margin  near  the  adductor 
muscles. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  very  distinct  species.  In  its  general 
form  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  securis^  which,  however,  is 
always  white  in  the  nacre,  and  peculiarly  rayed.  It  is  pecu- 
liar in  its  reddish  brown  epidermis,  which  colour  is  caused 
by  the  salmon  nacre  showing  through  it.  The  character  of 
the  cardinal  tooth  is  very  peculiar,  having  a  tendency  to  be 
single  in  both  valves,  while  the  lamellar  tooth  is  quite  equally 
disposed  to  be  double.  All  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen 
are  salmon  colour  in  the  nacre.  If  this  should  prove  univer- 
sally so,  it  is  the  only  species  which  we  know  to  be  con- 
stantly of  that  colour. 


3.  Unio  Heterodon.     Plate  VIII.  fig.  11. 

Testa  rhoniboido-avatd,  iruBquUaieralif  ventricoaa  ;  valvtdU  ienuibus; 
dentibus  cardinalibus  compressis,  latia ;  dentiims  Uiteralibus  aub-curva- 
tie,  dente  laterdli  valvula  dexinB^  duplici ;  natibua  promin&ntibus ;  liga-^ 
mento  sub-brevi ;  margaritd  albd. 

Shell  rhomboidal-ovate,  inequilateral,  ventricosc ;  valves  thin ;  cardi- 
nal teeth  compressed,  wide ;  lateral  teeth  slightly  curved,  the  double 
tooth  in  the  fight  valve;  beaks  prominent;  ligament  rather  short;  nacre 
white. 

Hab.  Schuylkill  and  Derby  Creek,  Pa. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Mason. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  Dr  Griffith. 
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Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Cabinet  of  Mr  Hyde. 
Cabinet  of  Mr  Phillips. 
Cabinet  of  Mr  Conrad. 
Diam.  *5,  Length  *9,  Breadth  1*5  inches. 

Shell  rhomboidal-ovate,  inequilateral,  ventricose ;  substance 
of  the  shell  thin ;  beaks  prominent,  subcarinate  posteriorly, 
eroded,  undulated ;  ligament  rather  short ;  epidermis  green- 
ish brown,  with  oblique  obscure  rays,  wrinkled ;  dorsal  mar- 
gin rectilinear;  posterior  dorsal  margin  obtusely  angular; 
posterior  margin  acutely  angulai' ;  basal  margin  slightly  curv- 
ed; anterior,  anterior  basal  and  dorsal  margins  rounded; 
cardinal  tooth  in  left  valve  compressed,  wide,  reaching  be- 
yond the  cavity  of  the  beaks,  double  cleft;  in  right  valve  one 
elevated  recurved  tooth,  which  clasps  the  side  of  the  opposing 
one;  lateral  tooth  curved,  short  in  left  valve,  and  long  in  the 
right,  in  which  it  is  douhk;  anterior  cicatrices  confluent,  as 
are  also  the  posterior ;  dorsal  cicatrices  situated  on  the  under 
part  of  the  cardinal  tooth,  scarcely  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the 
beaks  large ;  nacre  white. 

Bemarks. — ^This  remarkable  species  was  first  observed  by 
Mr  Mason  and  Mr  Hyde.  To  the  kindness  of  the  for- 
mer I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  fine  large  specimen 
figured.  It  is  very  curious  in  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
hinge,  the  teeth  of  which  resemble  in  some  measure  the 
Symphynota  compressa^  herein  describedr  From  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  cardinal  tooth  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  late- 
ral, the  distance  is  the  same  in  both  valves,  but  in  the  left 
valve  the  cardinal  tooth  is  longest,  while  in  the  right  valve 
the  lateral  tooth  is  longest.  The  peculiar  character  of  this 
shell  is  in  the  douhk  lateral  tooth  being  in  the  right  valve, 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  species  yet  described.  It  most 
resembles  in  general  form  the  Alasmodonta*  marginata  of 

*  Mr  Say  published  his  description  of  the  genus  Alasmodanta  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1818,  without  knowing,  it  is  to 
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Say;  and  some  of  the  younger  and  more  ventricose  specimens 
assume  the  appearance  of  the  U.  triangularia. 


4.  Unio  Sulcatus.     Plate  VIII.  fig.  12. 

Testa  sub^lipticd,  inaquilaterdli,  ventricosdy  suh-emarginaid  ;  valvu-f 
lis  crassis ;  natibusfere  terminalibiM  ;  deniibus  cardinalibtM  lateralibus- 
que  magniSf  et  duplidbus  in  vabjulis  ambabus  ;  margaritd  purpurea. 

Shell  sub-elliptical,  inequilateral,  ventricose,  slightly  emarginate; 
valves  thick;  beaks  nearly  terminal ;  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  large,  and 
double  in  both  valves ;  nacre  purple. 

Hab.  Ohio.    T-  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 
Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 
Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 
Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Diam.  1-3,  Length  V7.  Breadth  2-3  inches. 

Shell  very  thick,  ventricose,  inequilateral,  obliquely  longi- 
tudinal ;  margin  sub-elliptical,  with  an  emargination  of  poste- 
rior basal  margin,  caused  by  a  broad  furrow  running  from  the 
beaks  to  this  part  of  the  margin ;  substance  of  the  shell  thick 
and  ponderous ;  beaks^  thick  and  projecting  beyond  the  mar- 
gin, nearly  terminal,  decorticated ;  ligament  partly  concealed 
by  the  beaks ;  epidermis  olive-brown,  wrinkled,  with  nume- 
rous fine  hair  like  lines,  which  are  slightly  undulated,  passing 
from  the  beaks  to  the  margin ;  these  lines  are  obsolete  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  shell,  and  crowded  in  the  furrow,  over 
the  umbonial  slope  they  are  proximate ;  cardinal  tooth  eleva- 
ted, conico-triangular,  that  in  left  valve  deeply  divided ;  late- 
ral tooth  long,  tibick,  and  slightly  curved,  direction  nearly 

be  presumed,  that  the  Mya  margarUifera  of  Linnaeus  was  in  1817  erected  into  a 
new  genus  hy  Schumacher,  under  the  name  of  Margaritana,  If  the  absence  of  the 
lateral  tooth  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  genus,  we  must  necessarily  call  it  by 
the  Danish  naturalist's  name. 
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same  as  cardinal  tooth ;  posterior  cicatrices  distinct,  the  smaller 
one  being  placed  immediately  over  the  large  one,  and  against 
the  lateral  tooth;  anterior  cicatrices  distinct;  dorsal  cica- 
trices situated  on  the  under  part  of  the  cardinal  tooth,  very 
perceptible;  cavity  of  the  beaks  small;  nacre  flesh-red,  vary- 
ing from  this  to  nearly  white ;  iridescent  in  the  posterior  mar- 
gin. 

Remarks. — This  is  variety  a  of  U.  ellipsis^  described  in  a 
former  paper,  and  approaches  it  closely.  Having  seen  seve- 
ral specimens  since  that  description  was  made,  my  doubts 
have  been  satisfied,  and  I  now  consider  it  a  new  species.  It 
differs  from  the  ellipsis  in  having  the  furrow,  in  being  gene- 
rally covered  with  fine  hair-like  rays,  and  in  being  always 
more  or  less  flesh-red  inside.  I  have  two  specimens  of  this 
species  which  present  a  singular  formation  of  the  posterior 
basal  margin,  which  is  dentate,  the  points  interlocking  and 
almost  hooked.  The  elevation  anterior  to  the  furrow  com- 
mences to  swell  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  margin 
to  the  beaks,  increases  as  it  approaches  the  margin,  and  as- 
sumes this  dentation,  which  being  successive  as  the  shell 
increases  displays  laminae  of  these  dentations  in  the  epider- 
mis. In  the  interior  this  part  of  the  shell  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  gouged  out.  It  is  exceedingly  curious,  being 
the  only  specimen  of  fluviatile  shells  I  have  seen  with  a  mar- 
gin approaching  to  a  dentate  appearance. 


5.  Unio  Planui^atus.     Plate  IX.  fig.  13. 

Testa  iniBquilateraliy  ovato-elUpticdy  transversa;  complanata  per  urn- 
bones  a  natHyus  usque  ad  marginem  inferiorem,  maculis  quadratis  radi- 
atim  pictd  ;  naiibus  prominulis  ;  derUe  cardinali  parvo,  laterali  magnOf 
crassoj  curvato;  margaritd  sub-cceruleo-albd. 

Shell  inequilateral,  ovate-elliptical,  transverse,  flattened  across  the 
umbones  from  the  beaks  to  the  basal  margin,  marked  with  square  spots  in 
form  of  rays;  valves  thick ;  beaks  slightly  prominent;  cardinal  tooth 
small ;  lateral  tooth  large,  thick  and  curved ;  nacre  bluish  white. 
voii.  in. — 5  R 
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Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Yanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Diam.  -8,  Length  1-3,  Breadth  2-2  inches. 

Shell  ovate-elliptical,  remarkably  flattened  over  the  um- 
bones  from  the  beak  to  the  basal  margin,  which  frequently 
causes  the  greatest  diameter  to  be  near  to  the  anterior  margin ; 
substance  of  the  shell  thick ;  beaks  slightly  prominent  and  de- 
corticated ;  ligament  deeply  seated,  scarcely  appearing  above 
the  margin  of  the  shell ;  epidermis  wrinkled,  yellowish  brown, 
with  transversely  interrupted  rays  passing  from  the  beaks  in 
a  slight  curve  to  the  margin  along  the  umbonial  slope ;  these 
rays  are  hair  like,  undulated,  and  interrupted;  cardinal 
teeth  very  small  and  lobed ;  lateral  tooth  remarkably  thick 
and  situated  on  a  large  massive  plate ;  curve  very  alight  and 
directed  much  over  tiie  cardinal  tooth,  somewhat  rough,  up- 
per division  smaller  than  the  lower ;  anterior  and  posterior 
cicatrices  both  distinct ;  the  smaller  posterior  cicatrix  is  situ- 
ated against  the  end  of  the  plate  at  the  point  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tooth ;  dorsal  cicatrices  situated  on  the  under  part 
of  the  cardinal  tooth,  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the  shell  very 
small  and  irregularly  waved;  an  indistinct  depressed  line 
may  always  be  seen  to  pass  from  the  great  posterior  cicatrix 
along  the  base  of  the  lateral  tooth  into  the  cavity  of  the  beaks ; 
nacre  white. 

Remarks. — ^This  shell  is  peculiar  in  the  massive  plate  on 
which  is  situated  its  short  and  thick  lateral  tooth,  as  well  as 
in  the  very  small  size  of  its  cardinal  tooth.  It  has  scarcely 
any  cavity  under  the  beaks,  the  shell  being  very  thick.  Its 
epidermal  rays,  in  perfect  specimens,  are  very  unusual  to  this 
genus ;  in  old  specimens  they  are  almost  or  quite  obsolete. 
It  is  remarkable  also  in  its  flat  umbones.  It  resembles  most 
in  form  the  gibboMs  of  Barnes,  but  is  less  rostrated  and  more 
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thick.     The  gibbomis  is  seldom  if  ever  perfectly  white ;  all 
the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  are  perfectly  so. 


6.  Unio  Circulus.     Plate  IX.  fig.  14.. 

Testa  circulari,  ventricosd,  sub-aquilaterdli;  valvulia  crassis;  natibus 
praminuUs;  dentibus  .cardinalibu$  Usieralibusque  magms;  Ugcmenio 
brevi  crasaoque;  margarUd  albd  et  iride^cente. 

Shell  circular,  ventricose,  nearly  equilateral;  valves  thick;  beaks 
slightly  elevated ;  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  large ;  ligmielit,  short  and 
thick ;  nacre  pearly  white  and  iridescent. 

rOhio  at  Cincinnati.     T.  G.  Lea. 

Hab.  <  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg.     T.  Bakewell. 

^Tennessee  at  Nashville.     Prof.  Vanuxem. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 

Cabinet  of  Dr  Griffith. 

Cabinet  of  W.  Hyde, 

Cabinet  of  W.  Mason. 

Cabinet  of  J.  Phillips. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Cabinet  of  Peale's  Museum. 

&c. 
Unio  rotundc^a  f    Lamarck. 
Diam.  1,  Length  1*5,  Breadth  1-5  inches. 

Shell  round;  posterior  basal  margin  sometimes  very  slightly 
emarginate,  very  ventricose,  transversely  vnrinkled,  nearly 
equilateral;  substance  of  the  shell  thick;  beaks  elevated,  me- 
dial, and  somewhat  recurved;  epidermis  finely  wrinkled, 
shining,  satin-like,  anterior  to  the  umbonial  slope  dark  brown, 
posterior  light  yellow  brown;  cardinal  teeth  oblique,  thick, 
and  disposed  to  be  treble  in  both  valves ;  lateral  teeth  short 
and  thick,  disposed  to  be  double  in  right  valve  as  well  as  left; 
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Anterior  cicatriees  distinct ;  posterior  cicatrices  also  distinct ; 
the  smaller  one  being  placed  against  the  termination  of  the 
lateral  tooth ;  dorsal  cicatrices  situated  on  the  under  part  of 
the  cardinal  tooth,  very  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the  beai^  deep 
and  sub-angular ;  nacre  white,  pearly,  and  iridescent,  rarely 
tinted  with  rose  in  the  centre. 

JRemarks.-^Tlns  beautiful  little  shell  is  generally  an  inch 
long,  rarely  two.  It  is  common  in  our  cabinets,  and  has 
been  considered  the ''  rotundata^^  of  Lamarck.  I  am  induced, 
however,  to  think  it  different  from  our  shell,  as  the  circulus 
never  possesses  the  fold  mentioned  in  that  eminent  concholo- 
gist's  very  short  description.  The  two  colours  disposed  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner  in  the  epidermis  are  not  mentioned  by 
him.  It  differs  also  greatly  in  size.  I  have  seen  some  hun- 
dreds, the  largest  of  which  was  two  inches  in  breadth.  The 
"rotundata^'  is  78  millimetres;  and  its  habitat  is  unknown. 

The  margin  of  the  circultis  is  more  perfectly  round  than 
any  other  species ;  it  is  sometimes  disposed  to  be  subangular 
posteriorly.  The  division  of  the  colour  on  the  umbonial 
slope  is  very  peculiar.  When  the  posterior  slope  is  looked 
on,  this  view  of  the  shell  is  heart  shaped,  and  the  dark  brown 
colour  is  seen  entirely  to  surround  the  light  yellow  brown. 
The  epidermis  is  more,  satin-like  than  any  other  species,  and  ' 
the  teeth  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  be  double.  In  form  it 
approaches  the  ^  tarsa'^  more  closely  than  any  other  species. 


7.  Unio  Multi-badiatus.     Plate  IX.  fig.  15. 

Testa  dlipHca^  in(Bquilaterali,  ventricoed^  muUi-radiata ;  valvulis  te- 
nuibus;  natibtis  prominuUs  ;  dentibus  cardinalibus  eredis^  et  in  vaiva- 
l%8  ambabua  duplicibus;  lateralibus  lamelliformibus  et  abruptia;  mar* 
garUd  ccBruleo-albd. 

Shell  elliptical,  inequilateral,  Ventricose,  much  rayed;  valves  thin; 
beaks  rather  prominent ;  cardinal  teeth  erect  and  double  in  both  valves ; 
lateral  teeth  lamelliform  and  abrupt ;  nacre  bluish  white. 
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Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Yanuxem. 

Diam.  *8,  Length  1.3,  Breadth  3  inches. 

Shell  elliptical,  inequilateral,  ventricose ;  substance  of  the 
shell  thin,  tiie  rays  being  very  visible  through  the  nacre ; 
beaks  prominent  and.  slightly  undulated ;  epidennis  bright 
olive  yellow,  with  numerous  green  rays  passing  from  the 
beaks  to  every  part  of  the  margin ;  slightly  wrinkled,  smooth 
and  glossy ;  cardinal  tooth  double  in  both  valves  and  deeply 
cleft;  lateral  tooth  lamelliform,  nearly  straight,  higher  n^ar 
the  termination,  termination  abrupt ;  anterior  cicatrices  dis- 
tinct; posterior  cicatrices  confluent;  dorsal  cicatrices  situated 
on  the  under  part  of  the  cardinal  tooth,  and  within  the  margin 
of  the  cavity  of  the  beaks ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  large  and  round- 
ed ;  nacre  pearly  white  and  iridescent,  thin,  showing  the  rays 
very  distinctly  through  it,  and  presenting  a  wide  margin. 

Remarks. — ^This  beautiful  shell  resembles  most  the  young 
eariosus  of  the  Ohio  and  other  western  waters.  It  differs, 
however,  in  being  much  less  ponderous,  possessing  more  mi- 
nute rays,  being  rather  more  ventricose,  having  more  elevated 
teeth  and  more  prominent  beaks. 


S.  Unio  Occibens.     Plate  X.  fig.  16. 

Ttsta  syb-ellipticd,  inaquilateraliy  transverad^  ventricosd;  valvuUs 
crassis;  natibua  sub-undulatia,  raro  decorticatis;  ligamento  sub-brevi 
craasoque;  deniiJbus  elevatis;  margariid  alba. 

Shell  inequilateral,  sub-elliptical,  transverse,  ventricose ;  valves  thick; 
beaks  slightly  undulated,  rarely  decorticated ;  ligament  rather  short  and 
thick;  teeth  elevated;  nacre  white. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 
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Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 
Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 
Cabinet  of  P.  H.  NickHn. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Cabinet  of  Peace's  Museum. 
Diam.  1-6,  Length  2-3,  Breadth  3*4  inches. 

Shell  ovate,  inequilateral,  sub-elliptical,  transverse,  very 
ventricose;  substance  of  the  shell  somewhat  thick;  beaks 
large,  prominent,  rounded,  approaching,  slightly  undulated, 
rarely  decorticated;  ligament  short  and  thick;  epidermis 
slightly  wrinkled,  shining,  olive  yellow,  "with  'green  rays  pas- 
sing obliquely  from  the  beaks  to  the  margin,  most  numerous 
on  the  posterior  slope ;  cardinal  teeth  double  and  very  promi- 
nent in  both  valves ;  in  the  left  valve  the  cleft  is  deep  and 
both  prongs  rake  much,  the  outer  most  elevated ;  in  the  right 
valve  the  cleft  is  also  deep,  and  the  inner  prong  is  broad,  flat, 
curved,  and  most  elevated ;  lateral  teeth  short  and  very  lamel- 
liform,  the  termination  declining  rather  suddenly ;  anterior 
cicatrices  generally  distinct;  posterior  cicatrices  confluent; 
dorsal  cicatrices  very  perceptible,  the  line  commencing  with 
quite  a  large  one  on  the  under  side  of  the  callus  between 
llie  lateral  and  cardinal  teeth,  and  terminating  at  the  outer 
part  of  the  base  of  the  cardinal  tooth ;  marginal  cicatrix  very 
perceptible ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  deep,  large  and  rounded ; 
nacre  milk  white,  rarely  iridescent. 

Remarks. — ^The  specimen  figured  is  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  of  this  species,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  of  any 
other  of  the  genus.  The  rays  are  very  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
nacre  is  purer  and  whiter  than  the  finest  porcelain.  It  is  very 
frequently,  however,  found  with  few  or  no  rays,  and  the  na- 
cre, though  milk-white  and  pure  generally,  is  not  always  so. 
The  double,  deeply  cleft,  cardinal  tooth  of  both  valves,  and 
the  raking  position  of  that  of  the  left  valve  are  peculiar  to  the 
species  possessing  this  general  form,  which  includes  the  ova- 
tus  and  vmtricosus.  It  seems  to  form  the  link  between  these 
two.     It  differs  from  the  ovatus  in  not  possessing  the  flat 
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posterior  slope,  and  from  the  vmtrieoms  in  not  being  globose 
over  the  umbones ;  and  of  course  is  much  less  in  diameter. 
The  quite  large  impression  of  the  mantle  under  the  callus, 
between  the  lateral  and  cardinal  teeth,  is  very  remarkable  in 
these  three  species. 


9.  Unio  Securis.     Plate  XL  fig.  17. 

Teatd  subtriangularij  iruequilaierali,  per  urrHfonea  vcUde  complanaid  ; 
Wiliofdis  craasis ;  natihus  devaHa^  recurvaiis,  compreaaissimiaque ;  dente 
cardinali  magno,  laierali  crasso;  ligamenio  breviuaculo^  crasaoque; 
margaritd  aWd  ei  irideacente. 

Shell  glib-triangular,  inequilateral,  flattened  over  the  umbones;  valves 
thick ;  beaks  elevated,  recurved,  much  compressed ;  cardinal  tooth  large ; 
lateral  tooth  thick ;  ligament  rather  short  and  thick ;  nacre  pearly  white 
and  iridescent. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet 
Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 
Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Unio  dqMressa  of  Rafinesque. 
Diam.  -9,  Length  l-S,  Breadth  1*9  inches. 

Shell  sub-triangular,  transversely  wrinkled,  inequilateral, 
much  flattened  over  the  umbones;  substance  of  the  shell 
thick,  often  ponderous;  beaks  elevated,  much  compressed, 
recurved ;  dorsal  margin  angular ;  posterior  dorsal  margin  ob- 
lique; posterior  margin  angular;  basal  and  posterior  basal 
margin  curved ;  anterior  and  anterior  basal  and  dorsal  mar- 
gins round ;  posterior  slope  flattened,  this  view  presents  the 
shell  as  a  long  ellipsis ;  epidermis  olive-yellow  passing  into 
olive-brown,  shining  and  transversely  wrinkled ;  rays  formed 
by  small  spots,  alternately  darker  and  lighter  than  the  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  cause  the  rays  to  look  like 
a  minute  chain,  these  rays  are  from  one  to  two  eighths  of  an 
inch  apart,  and  extend  over  the  whole  disk,  the  spaces  be- 
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tween  are  supplied  with  numerous  hair-like  lines,  the  whole 
passing  in  a  curve  from  the  beak  to  the  margin;  cardinal 
tooth  large^  irregularly  cleft  and  sulcated ;  lateral  tooth  rather 
short  and  thick,  in  the  right  valve  disposed  to  be  double ;  an- 
terior cicatrices  distinct ;  posterior  cicatrices  also  distinct,  the 
small  one  being  placed  against  the  termination  of  the  lateral 
tooth ;  dorsal  cicatrices  situated  on  the^  under  side  of  the  car- 
dinal tooth ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  shallow  and  rounded ;  cavity 
of  the  disk  small ;  nacre  pearly  white  and  iridescent 
* 
Remarks. — ^Mr  Rafinesque  first  observed  this  singular  and 
interesting  species.  He  found  a  single  specimen  near  Evam- 
ville,  Indiana,*  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  U.  de^ 
pressa^  which  name  being  preoccupied  by  Lamarck,  I  have 
considered  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  it  a  new  name.  Many 
specimens  have  come  under  my  inspection,  and  the  shell  be* 
ing  a  very  remarkable  one,  I  am  induced,  in  consequence  of 
Mr  Rafinesque's  short  description  and  imperfect  figure,  to 
give  a  more  full  description  and  a  correct  figure.  It  is  alto- 
gether peculiar  in  its  rays  and  its  very  compressed  beaks ;  no 
species  is  so  flat  over  the  umbones,  and  no  other  species  pre- 
sents, when  the  posterior  slope  is  held  towards  the  observer, 
a  long  ellipsis,  the  vridest  part  of  which  is  about  the  centre. 
In  consequence  of  the  beaks  being  so  very  much  compressed, 
the  junior,  when  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  is  exceed- 
ingly flat,  and  the  cavity  proportionally  small.  When  the 
shell  increases  beyond  this  it  seems  to  become  suddenly  thick, 
and  its  form  becomes  more  rounded  towards  the  margins, 
consequently  the  adult  is  very  difierent  in  form  from  the 
junior,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  another  species- 
It  is  more  generally  gaping  at  the  anterior  margin  tlmn  the 
other  species.  It  assimilates  closely  to  the  planulatus  (de- 
scribed in  this  paper),  but  differs  in  the  rays,  the  much 
compressed  beaks,  and  being  more  hatchet  shape.  In  the 
last  character  it  resembles  somewhat  the  rubiginosus  descri- 
bed in  this  paper.  It  sometimes  occurs  twice  the  size  of  the 
one  represented  here. 
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10.  Unio  Iris.     Plate  XI.  fig.  18. 

Testa  angi^to-eUipticd^  ituequilatercdii  sub-ventHcoad;  valvtUis  tenuis 
bus;  ncUibus  promintdis;  dente  cardinali  in  valvuld  sinistra,  duplici,  in 
dextrd  sub-bijido,  parvo,  erecto;  dentibus  lateralibus  longis  tenuibusque; 
margaritd  sub-cceruleo-albd. 

Shell  narrow-elliptical,  inequilateral,  slightly  ventricose ;  valves  thin, 
beaks  slightly  prominent ;  cardinal  teeth  double  in  the  left  valve,  sub- 
bifid  in  the  right,  small,  erect ;  lateral  teeth  long  and  thin ;  nacre  bluish 
white. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Yanuxem. 

Diam.  *d,  Length  *8,  Breadth  1*6  inches. 

Shell  long-elliptical,  inequilateral,  slightly  ventricose ;  sub- 
stance of  the  shell  thin,  showing  the  rays  through  it,  rather 
more  dense  before  than  behind ;  beaks  slightly  prominent, 
approaching,  crowned  with  double  concentric  undulations 
when  they  are  not  decorticated ;  ligament  rather  long  and 
thin ;  epidermis  yellowish  green,  transversely  wrinkled,  mark- 
ed with  many  oblique  diverging  rays  passing  from  the  beaks  to 
the  margin ;  cardinal  teeth  double  in  both  valves,  small,  erect, 
and  sharp ;  lateral  tbeth  long,  bladed,  slightly  curved  and  situ- 
ated on  tibe  edge  of  the  margin  in  contact  with  the  ligament; 
anterior  cicatrices  distinct ;  posterior  cicatrices  confluent  and 
scarcely  perceptible ;  dorsal  cicatrices  within  the  cavity  of  the 
beaks,  the  largest  on  the  under  part  of  the  callus ;  nacre  very 
thin,  milk  white  anteriorly,  bluish  white  and  iridescent  pos- 
teriorly. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  most  resembles  the  calceoJus.  It 
differs,  however,  entirely  in  the  teeth,  which  are  distinct  and 
well  defined.  The  caleeolus  approaches  closely  to  the  genus 
Jtlasmodanta  of  Say.  This  is  less  ventricose  and  possesses 
more  rays. 

VOL.  in. — 5  T 
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11.  Unio  Zig-zag.     Plate  XIL  fig.  19. 

Testa  ovatdj  inaquilaterali,  ventricaaa;  valvulis  sub'Cras9%$;  dentibua 
cardincUibus  magniSj  erectis;  lateralibua  curvatis;  naiibus  praminutU; 
radiis  ex  lineis  angvlatia  compoeiiis ;  ligamento  bre^n  crassoque  ;  fnarga- 
rUd  aWd. 

Shell  ovate,  inequilateral,  ventricose ;  valves  rather  thick ;  cardinal 
teeth  large,  erect ;  lateral  teeth  curved;  beaks  rather  prominent;  rays 
composed  of  zig-zag  lines ;  ligament  short  and  thick ;  nacre  pearly  white. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet 
Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Cabinet  of  Peale's  Museum. 
Diam.  -6,  Length  -9,  Breadth  1*5  inches. 

Shell  ovMe,  inequilateral,  ventricose ;  substance  of  the  shell 
thick;  beaks  rather  prominent,  subcarinate  posteriorly,  gene- 
rally eroded ;  ligament  short  and  thick ;  epidermis  yellow  in 
ground,  but  traversed  by  oblique  green  rays,  which  give  it 
sometimes  a  dark  hue ;  these  rays  pass  from  the  beaks  to  the 
margin  over  the  whole  disk,  and  are  formed  by  zig-zag  lines, 
which  in  some  specimens  are  joined  so  closely  as  to  become 
confluent ;  on  the  posterior  slope  are  irregular  lines  converging 
.below  the  ligament;  cardinal  teeth  large,  deeply  divided  in 
the  left  valve;  lateral  teeth  slightly  curved;  anterior  cica- 
trices distinct,  as  are  also  the  posterior,  the  smaller  of  which 
is  placed  against  the  side  of  the  lateral  tooth  at  its  termina- 
tion ;  dorsal  cicatrices  situated  along  the  base  of  the  cardinal 
tooth  within  the  cavity  of  the  beaks ;  cavity  of  the  beaks 
shallow;  nacre  pearly  white  and  iridescent. 

Memarhs. — ^This  beautiful  little  shell  is  about  the  size  of 
Barnes's  |?arm£9.  It  is  however  entirely  distinct  from  it.  It 
is  much  heavier,  more  ovate,  and  radiated ;  has  no  concentric 
undulations  at  the  beaks  like  the  jparvti^,  which  character  Mr 
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Barnes  does  not  mention,  and  is  yellowish,  not  brownish. 
This  and  the  donaciformia  are  all  I  know  which  possess  the 
zig-zag  markings,  and  they  most  resemble  each  other. 


12.  Unio  Patulus.     Plate  XII.  fig.  20. 

T&Bta  ovatd^  compresaa^  cuneiformiy  iruBquUateraliy  obliqudj  trans- 
versa;  umbonibus  compressis;  valvulis  sub-crassis;  natibus  stJ}'termi' 
nalibus;  derUe  cardinaliparvo ;  UUerali  longo  et  sub-curvato  ;  margariid 
aJbd. 

. 
Shell  ovate,  compressed,  wedge-shaped,  inequilateral,  oblique,  trans- 
verse, compressed  on  the  umbones;  valves  rather  thick;  beaks  nearly 
terminal ;  cardinal  tooth  small ;  lateral  tooth  long  and  slightly  curved ; 
nacre  pearly  white. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 
Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 
Cabinet  of  Prof.  Yanuxem. 
Diam.  ^S,  Length  1*45  Breadth  2-3  inches. 

Shell  compressed,  wedge-shaped,  ovate,  broad  and  flat ;  sub- 
stance of  the  shell  thick  anteriorly  and  thin  posteriorly,  show- 
ing the  rays  through  it ;  beaks  nearly  terminal,  slightly  pro- 
minent, approaching,  and  when  perfect  possessing  slight 
concentric  undulations,  generally  decorticated ;  ligament  not 
large,  passing  from  the  point  of  the  beaks ;  epidermis  yellow- 
ish brown,  transversely  wrinkled,  marked  with  more  or  less 
broad  interrupted  rays,  apparently  formed  of  fasciculi  of  hair- 
like lines ;  cardinal  tooth  short,  and  but  slightly  elevated,  in 
the  left  valve  double  and  deeply  cleft,  in  the  right  valve 
emerging  from  a  pit ;  lateral  tooth  long  and  slightly  curved ; 
posterior  cicatrices  as  well  as  anterior  cicatrices  distinct ;  the 
smaller  posterior  cicatrix  situated  against  the  lateral  tooth  at 
its  termination ;  dorsal  cicatrices  on  the  under  part  of  the  car- 
dinal tooth ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  not  deep  but  rounded ;  nacre 
thick  and  milk  white  anteriorly,  thin  and  iridescent  poste- 
riorly. ' 
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Bemarks. — This  species  approaches  closely  to  the  seakma 
of  Rafinesque ;  its  rajs  are  of  the  same  description,  and  the 
general  form  is  the  same.  It  is,  however,  more  flattened,  has 
much  less  elevated  heaks,  and  its  diameter  is  always  much  less. 
Its  beaks  are  generally  but  little  decorticated,  and  not  recurv- 
ed ;  the  acalenia  is  generally  much  recurved  and  decorticated. 


GENUS  SYMPHYNOTA. 

Testa  fluoiatUi^  bivahi;  valvtdis  supemi  connatia. 

Shell  fluviatile,  bivalve ;  valves  connate  at  the  dorsal  margin. 

Animal  same  as  that  of  Unio. 

Bemark8. — Objections  will  most  likely  be  made  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  genus  into  a  family  acknowledged  already 
to  be  in  great  confusion,  and  presenting  many  and  various 
difficulties.  The  formation  of  the  genus  Symphynota^  it  is 
hoped,  will  rather  be  conducive  to  a  diminution  of  that  diffi- 
culty, by  a  division  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  as  na- 
tural as  any  of  those  of  the  family.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  this  genus  is  the  testaceous  connection  of  the  two 
valves  of  the  shell  above  the  hinge.  I  therefore  remove  from 
the  existing  genera  all  the  connate  shells  without  regard  to 
the  forms  of  their  teeth,  believing,  that  should  this  family  be 
hereafter  remodelled,  it  will  present  only  two  natural  genera ; 
one  having  a  testaceous  connection  of  the  valves,  the  other 
dispossessed  of  it.  The  difficulties  attending  the  adopted  ge- 
nera of  the  Naiades^  viz.  Unio  of  Bruguiere,  Hyria^  •Qnor 
danta^  Iridina^  Castalia*  of  Lamarck,  Dipsas  of  Leach,  and 

*  This  genus  was  placed  by  Lamarck  in  the  family  JVigonaa^  certainly  with 
no  propriety.     It  has  been  placed  by  Sowerby  and  Latreille  among  the  Naiadep^ 
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Alasmodanta  of  Say,  have  been  mentioned  by  two  eminent 
English  conchologists,  W.  Swainson  and  G.  B-  Sowerby,  as 
well  as  in  America  by  P.  H.  Nicklin.  Mr  Sowerby  (Zool. 
Journ.  Vol.  I.  p.  55.)  has  reunited  them  under  the  name  of 
Unio^  of  which  he  makes  two  great  divisions:  1.  Without 
teeth.  2.  With  teeth ;  and  these  are  each  subdivided  into 
'' winged"  and  "not  winged;"  which  are  again  divided  into 
the  various  forms  of  teeth,  or  the  "hinge  line."  The  evident 
objection  to  this  arrangement  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
upon  the  passage  from  the  "  not  winged"  to  the  "  winged." 
Thus  we  do  not  find  the  Anodonta  trapezialis  and  Jbwdonta 
glaucq^  which  Lamarck  describes  as  "  compresso-alata^''  men- 
tioned among  the  "  winged,"  while  we  have  "  .Snodon  akttus 
of  Swainson  and  Lamarck,"  which  is  not  described  in  the 
"Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres^." 

It  is  evident  that  the  apparatus  for  depositing  the  calca- 
reous and  epidermal  matter  on  the  elevated  and  connected 
wing  must  be  different  from  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  free 
valves,  to  which  it  has  been  denied  by  nature. 

Lamarck  and  Barnes  both  mention  in  their  descriptwi  of 
the  U.  alatua  of  Say,  that  M.  Le  Sueur  thought  this  shell 
should  constitute  a  new  genus.  Since  that  time  so  many 
connate  shells  have  come  to  my  notice,  that  I  feel  satisfied  the 
science  of  conchology  will  be  subserved  by  the  institution  of 
this  natural  genus,  which  will  embrace,  in  all  probability, 
several  others,  viz.  Hyria  of  Lamarck,  Dipsas  of  Leach,  and 
Cristaria^  Prisodon,  and  Paxyodon  of  Schumacher,  all  of 
which,  when  they  shall  be  found  perfect,  will  most  probably 
turn  out  to  be  connate  shells.  Lamarck  suspected  his  Hyria 
to  be  connate,  like  the  U.  alattis;  for  when  describing  that  spe- 
cies, he  says,  "  Nos  Hyries  auraient-elles  une  pareille  reunion 

• 

and  here  must  be  considered  as  a  species  of  Unio,  and  not  a  genus.  The  ob- 
servant M.  De  Blainville  has  placed  Castalia  and  Hyria  among  the  Unione*^  and 
Jridina  and  Dipsas  among  the  AnadonUe.  CcutcUia  ambigua  is  undoubtedly  fr 
fiuviatile  shell,  and  approaches  most  closely  to  the  U.  triangularis.  The  teeth 
are  those  of  the  Unio,  and  it  differs  only  in  its  longitudinal  furrows  from  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  the  Unio. 
'^  Say  describes  hia  An,  gibbosa  as  being  alated. 
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a  la  carene  de  leur  corselet  ?"     Indeed  the  fact  can  scarcely  be 
doubted. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Symphynota  Ljeyissima.     Plate  XIIL  fig.  23. 

Testa  ovat(htriangular%,  iruBquilaterali,  transversim  rugosd,  sub-ven- 
tricosd ;  vcUvulia  tenuissimiSj  supeme  bi-alatisj  ante  et  post  nates  conna^ 
tisque ;  dentihus  cardvnal%b%ji8  et  UUerdlibus  lineam  curvaiam  facienti- 
bus;  natibus  prominulis;  ligamerUo  celato;  margaritd  purpurea  et 
iridescente. 

Shell  triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled,  sub-ven* 
tricose ;  valves  very  thin,  elevated  into  two  wings,  connate  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  to  tbp  beaks ;  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  form  a  curve  line ; 
beaks  scarcely  prominent ;  ligament  concealed ;  nacre  purple  and  irides- 
cent. 

flab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 

Diam.  1*4  inch.         Length  from  beaks  to  base,  2*4  inches. 

Breadth  4*5  inches. 

Length  from  the  top  of  the  wing  to  base,  3*1  inches. 

Shell  sub-triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  sub-ventricose, 
transversely  and  very  finely  wrinkled,  shining;  substance  of 
the  shell  thin,  but  compact;  valves  elevated  into  two  wings, 
neither  of  them  very  high,  the  posterior  one  larger  than  the 
anterior,  both  connate ;  beaks  scarcely  prominent,  termina- 
tion pointed,  and  when  not  decorticated  exhibit  two  or  three 
very  minute  elevations,  almost  requiring  a  microscope  to  dis- 
cover them ;  the  purple  nacre  ^hows  through  the  epidermis 
here,  and  gives  the  tips  that  colour ;  ligament  concealed  in  the 
wing ;  sinus  subquadrate ;  epidermis  thin  and  purple  brown ; 
young  specimens  sometimes  possess  obscure  brown  rays ;  car- 
dinal tooth  lamelliform,  single  in  the  left  valve  and  di^sed  to 
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be  double  in  the  right;  lateral  tooth  lamelliform  and  double 
in  the  left  valve  only,  the  two  teeth  form  one  continuous 
curve  line,  somewhat  abrupt  at  both  terminations,  more  so 
at  the  anterior  one ;  author  cicatrices  distinct;  posterior  cica- 
trices confluent;  dorsal  cicatrices  very  perceptible.  Cavity 
of  the  beaks  vnde  and  very  shallow ;  nacre  purple  and  irides- 
cent. 

Remarks. — ^This  beautiful  shell  most  resembles  the  Sym- 
phyrwta  alata  in  its  general  form,  but  its  posterior  wing  is  less 
elevated.  The  colour  of  its  nacre  is  the  same.  It  differs 
entirely,  however,  in  the  cardinal  tooth,  and  in  possessing  the 
anterior  connate  wing.  A  metallic  sound  is  produced  by 
dropping  one  valve  into  the  other,  which  is  very  remarka- 
ble, and  is  caused  by  the  density  of  the  calcareous  matter  of 
the  nacre,  which  is  very  thin.  The  epidermis  is  exceedingly 
smooth  and  glossy. 


2.  Symphykota  Bi-AiiATA.     Plate  XIV.  fig.  24. 

Testa  wat(htriangulariy  intBquilaterali,  transversim  rugosdj  sub-ven- 
tricosd;  margine  doraali  bt-alatd;  vahmlis  tenuibuSf  ante  et  post  nates 
connatis;  natibus  et  aUe  posteriaris  basi  apiceque  undulaUs;  natibus 
haud  prominentibus ;  dente  lameUiformi  unico  in  valvuM  utrdque;  liga-' 
mento  celato;  margaritd  tenuiet  itidescente. 

Shell  triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled,  6ub-ven- 
tricose ;  dorsal  margin  raised  into  two  wings ;  valves  thin,  connate  before 
and  behind  the  he&a ;  beaks  and  the  base  and  summit  of  the  posterior 
wing  undulated;  beaks  not  prominent;  one  lamelliform  curved  tooth  in 
each  valve ;  ligament  concealed ;  nacre  thin,  pearly,  and  iridescent. 

Hab fresh  waters  of  the  south  of  Asia?     Brought 

from  Canton  by  Captain  Barr. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Pierpoinjt. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Hyde. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Phillips. 
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Diam.  1  inch.    Length  from  the  beaks  to  the  base,  2  inches. 

Breadth  3*6  inches. 

Length  from  the  top  of  wing  to  base,  3*4  inches. 

Shell  triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  subventricose,  trans- 
versely and  finely  vnrinkled,  shining ;  substance  of  the  shell 
thin,  shov^ing  the  rays  through  it ;  valves  elevated  into  a  broad 
high  wing  posterior,  and  a  small  one,  anterior  to  the  beaks, 
and  connate  in  both ;  beautifully  undulated  at  the  base  and 
top  of  the  posterior  vnng ;  undulations  of  the  base  commenc- 
ing at  the  point  of  the  beaks,  pass  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth 
to  the  margin  in  a  slightly  curved  line,  each  successive  wave 
increasing  in  size  and  cutting  the  wrinkles  of  the  epidermis 
obliquely ;  those  of  the  top  of  the  vnng,  when  it  is  perfect,  are 
about  the  same  in  number,  but  less  elevated,  and  closer  toge- 
ther ;  they  cut  the  vmnkles  at  about  the  same  angle ;  beaks 
not  prominent,  crovnied  with  about  six  elliptical  concentric 
undulations;  ligament  concealed  in  the  wing ;  sinus  formed 
by  the  end  of  tiie  ligament,  sub-quadrate ;  epidermis  yellow 
and  purple  brown,  vnth  green  oblique  rays,  finely  wrinkled, 
smooth  and  shining ;  the  vmnkles  of  the  anterior  wing,  as  they 
ascend  the  wing,  are  curved  anteriorly  and  continuous  over 
both  vrings ;  each  valve  furnished  with  a  long,  curved,  lamel- 
liform  tooth,  very  small  anteriorly  to  the  beaks,  larger  and 
longer  posteriorly,  pointed  at  both  ends ;  anterior  cicatrices 
distinct ;  posterior  cicatrices  confluent ;  dorsal  cicatrices  situa- 
ted in  the  cavity  of  the  beaks,  very  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the 
beaks  wide  and  very  shallow ;  nacre  thin,  pearly,  and  irides- 
cent, with  tints  of  salmon,  white  and  purple ;  the  undulations 
very  perceptible  from  the  centre  of  the  beaks  along  the  base 
of  die  tooth  to  the  posterior  dorsal  margin. 

Remarks. — ^All  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
remarkable  species  were  brought  from  Canton.  The  first 
was  received  by  Mr  Hyde  about  two  years  since,  and  then 
excited  much  interest  with  our  conchologists.  Several  speci- 
mens more  perfect  were  brought  last  summer  in  the  "Cale- 
donia ;'*  and  from  these  specimens  the  description  has  been 
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made.  That  of  Mr  Hyde  is  a  large,  old,  and  valuable  speci- 
men, but  has  lost  some  of  its  impoi^tant  characters.  Both 
wings  are  destroyed,  the  beaks  much  eroded,  and  the  epider- 
mis black  and  much  wrinkled,  and  the  rays  obsolete.  The 
remarkable  waves  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  wing  are  almost 
obsolete,  and  the  beauty  of  the  nacre  nearly  destroyed  by  be- 
ing  thick  and  opake;  cicatrices  very  perceptible.  In  this 
specimen,  and  I  believe  it  will  occur  in  all  adult  individuals, 
the  only  remains  of  the  lamelliform  tooth  are  in  the  termina- 
tion of  it  under  the  ligament,  about  an  inch  long;  the  rest 
of  it  is  lost  in  the  callus  of  the  dorsal  margin.  Its  dimen- 
sions are 
Diam.  2-1,  Length  5*5,  Breadth  7*1  inches. 

In  general  form  and  character  this  species  exteriorly  resem- 
bles most  the  Symphynota  alata ;  interiorly,  except  in  colour, 
the  Symphynota  b&vmima^  herein  described ;  the  shape  of  the 
lamelliform  tooth  of  which  assimilates  to  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  being  double.  The  teeth  in  both  these  species  de- 
scribe nearly  the  same  arc  and  take  the  same  position.  Both 
species  are  alated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  do  the  beaks. 
The  hevissima  differs  in  having  no  undulations,  and  possessing 
obsolete  rays,  double  teeth,  and  purple  nacre. 

The  Dipsaa  plicaiua  of  Leach  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  this  shell.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  wings  of  the  D.  pli- 
catus  not  being  elevated,  almost  forming  a  line  with  the 
beaks,  in  the  latter  not  being  connate,  and  in  not  being  crown- 
ed with  undulations  at  the  beaks.  His  description,  however, 
is  so  short  and  defective,  and  the  drawing  evidently  so  badly 
executed,  that  I  cannot  determine  in  what  other  points  it 
may  differ. 

Schumacher's  Cristaria  tuberculata  bears  a  strong  affinity 
to  this  species  also,  as  well  in  his  description  as  his  plate.  He 
describes  and  figures  it,  however,  as  being  alated  posteriorly, 
and  not  anteriorly,  and  does  not  mention  its  being  connate. 
The  fact  of  its  possessing  a  divided  lateral  tooth,  "callus  pa- 
rallelus  bifidus,"  proves  that  it  is  not  our  species. 
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3.  Symphynota  Alata. 

Testa  ovato-triangulari,  transversim  rugosd,  sub-compressd  ;  vahwlis 
crassiusculis,  earum  marginibus  dorsalibua  alatiSj  et  super  ligamento 
c(mnatis ;  denie  cardinali  in  valvulis  ambabtts  duplici,  laterali  in  sinis- 
ird  tanium  duplici^  subcurvato;  ligamento  sub  old  celato;  natibuspro- 
minulis  ;  margaritd  purpured. 

Shell  triangular-ovate,  transversely  wrinkled,  rather  compressed; 
valves  moderately  thick,  elevated  into  a  high  wing,  and  connate  over  the 
ligament;  beaks  scarcely  prominent;  cardinal  tooth  double  in  both 
valves;  lateral  tooth  double  in  the  left  valve  only,  and  slightly  curved; 
ligament  concealed ;  nacre  purple. 

Hab.  our- western  waters. 

Vnio  alatus.  Say.  Nieholson*s  Encyclopaedia  (Am.  Ed.) 
Art.  Am.  Conch,  pi.  4,  fig.  2.* 

Unio  alata.     Lamarck. 

Unio  alatus.     Barnes.     Silliman's  Am.  Joum.  Vol.  YI. 

Unio  alata.     Swainson. 
Diam.  2,  Length  4*7,  Breadth,  6*9  inches.t 

Remarks. — ^In  young  specimens  it  appears  disposed  to  be 
connate  anteriorly  to  the  beaks  also.  The  dorsal  cicatrices 
form  quite  a  row  across  the  cavity. 


4.  Symphynota  Complaj^ata. 

Testa  ovato-triangulari,  intequilaterali,  transversim  rugosdy  compres- 
sd;  valvulis  crassis;  margine  posteriori  dorscUiitlatd  connatdque;  dente 
unico  cardinali  in  valvuld  utrdque;  piano  irregulari  calloso  stU)  liga- 
mento; natibus  compressiSi  sub-prominulis ;  ligamento  celato ;  marga- 
ritd albd,  iridescenti. 

Shell  triangular-ovate,|    inequilateral,    transversely   wrinkled,  com- 

*  This  figure  was  made  from  an  imperfect  specimen,  the  wing  being  mutilated, 
t  See  Barnes's  description. 

J  Mr  Barnes  says  "  ovately  quadrangular ;"  but  the  shell  is  evidently  more  tri- 
angular^ as  his  figure  displays  it.     See  Silliman^s  Am.  Joum.  Vol.  VI.  p.  278. 
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1>res8ed ;  valves  thick ;  posterior  dorsal  margin  winged  and  connate ;  a 
arge  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve ;  an  irregular  callous  plane  under  the 
ligament ;  beaks  compressed  and  scarcely  projecting ;  ligsiment  conceal- 
ed;  nacre  white  and  iridescent. 

CFox  River.     Mr  Schoolcraft. 
Hab.  <  Wisconsan.     Captain  Douglass. 
^Ohio.     W.  Cooper. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Barnes. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  the  New  York  Lyceum. 

Cabinet  of  Dr  Mitchill. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

JUasmodanta  compUmata.    Barnes. 

Diam.  -9 — 1*4  inches.    Length  from  beaks  to  base,  3  inches. 

Breadth  5  inches. 

Length  from  the  top  of  the  wing,  4*3 — 4*6  inches.* 

Shell  triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled, 
compressed,  the  largest  diameter  being  nearly  2-3ds  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beaks  to  the  base ;  substance  of  the  shell  thick ; 
valves  elevated  into  a  moderately  sized  wing  over  the  ligament, 
and  connate;  this  wing  is  traversed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wrinkles,  by  obscure  undulations  reaching  to  the  beaks;  beaks 
much  compressed  and  scarcely  projecting,  crowned  by  seve- 
ral  double  concentric  undulations,  which  terminate  in  a  point ; 
ligament  concealed  in  the  vnng ;  sinus  subquadrate ;  epider- 
mis dark  brown  and  irregularly  Mnrinkled;  cardinal  tooth 
thick,  elevated,  sulcated,  and  diverging  from  the  beaks ;  a  wide, 
irregular  callous  plane  extends  under  the  ligament;  cicatrices 
in  the  anterior  margin  three,  and  irregular ;  in  the  posterior 
margin  two,  confluent  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  dorsal  cica- 
trices very  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  and  disk  small ; 
nacre  white  and  iridescent. 

Remarks. — ^This  shell,  first  described  by  Barnes,  is  a  rare 

*  See  Barnes's  description ;  my  specimen  is  rather  more  ventricose. 
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and  beautiful  species.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  very  much  com- 
pressed beaks,  and  in  its  greatest  diameter  being  but  a  short 
distance  above  the  basal  margin. 


5.  Symphynota  Compressa.     Plate  XII.  fig.  22. 

Testa  tranaversim  eUmgatdy  imBquUaterali^  valde  compresady  eUiptica  ; 
valvtdia  tenuibus ;  natibua  sub-prominuUsy  undulatis;  dente  cardinali 
prominerUe;  latercUi  parvo. 

Shell  transversely  elongated,  inequilateral,  compressed,  elliptical; 
valves  thin  ;  beaks  scarcely  prominent,  undulated ;  cardinal  tooth  promi- 
nent ;  lateral  tooth  small. 

jj^^^    C  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

C  Norman's  Kill,  near  Albany.     Dr  Eights. 

My  Cabinet 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  Dr  Eights. 
Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Cabinet  of  the  New  York  Lyceum. 
Diam.  -S,  Length  I*?,  Breadth  2-8  inches. 

Shell  transverse,  much  compressed,  elliptical ;  substance  of 
the  shell  rather  thin;  beaks  slightly  elevated,  not  decortica- 
ted, beautifully  crowned  with  small  double  concentric  undu- 
lations, points  of  the  beaks  almost  white ;  ligament  concealed 
within  the  valves ;  dorsal  margin  rather  elevated  posteriorly 
to  the  beaks;  posterior  margin  sub-angular;  posterior  basal 
and  basal  margins  curved ;  anterior  and  anterior  dorsal  and 
basal  margins  rounded ;  epidermis  olive-green,  slightly  wrin- 
kled and  glabrous ;  radiations  over  the  whole  disk ;  cardinal 
tooth  prominent  and  curved,  in  the  left  valve  with  three  pro- 
tuberances, the  posterior  the  highest,  sloping  to  the  end  of  the 
lateral  tooth,  the  anterior  the  lowest;  in  the  right  valve  one 
rather  large,  which  closes  between  the  first  and  second  of  the 
left;  lateral  tooth  short   and  nearly  straight,  passing  from 
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the  very  point  of  the  heaks,  in  the  right  valve  lamellar  near 
the  termination,  and  abrupt ;  in  the  left  acicular,  the  channel 
being  only  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  edge  of  a  penknife ; 
in  the  right  valve  the  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  are  entirely 
separated  by  a  cavity  formed  by  the  tooth  of  the  other  valve, 
this  cavity  is  at  the  very  point  of  the  beak,  and  therefore  the 
valve  has  little  or  no  cavity ;  in  the  left  valve  the  large  recurv- 
ed tooth  forms  a  beautiful  angular  cavity ;  anterior  cicatrices 
distinct;  posterior  cicatricfes  confluent;  dorsal  cicatrices  situ- 
ated at  the  point  of  the  cavity  of  the  beaks ;  cavity  of  the  shell 
very  shallow ;  nacre  delicate  salmon  colour  towards  the  beaks, 
bluish  towards  the  margin. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  shell.  Its 
cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  are  very  remarkable.  The  first 
being  high  in  the  left  valve  over  the  cavity  of  the  beak,  while 
in  the  right  it  is  there  depressed ;  the  latter  is  short  and  1am- 
elliform  at  termination.  The  beaks  are  equally  remarkable, 
being  finely  undulated ;  the  epidermis  is  so  thin  and  delicate 
as  to  give  them  almost  a  white  appearance.  The  rays  are 
broader  and  more  full  than  in  any  shell  I  have  seen ;  they 
diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  the  beaks  to  the 
margin. 

The  specimen  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  was  kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  by  W.  Cooper, 
a  member  of  that  valuable  institution.  It  was  given  by  Dr 
Eights  to  Mr  Barnes,  and  by  the  latter  labelled  "tZ  alasmo- 
dantina.^^  My  description  was  written  some  years  since,  but 
remained  unpublished  until  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  other  specimens. 
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6.  Symphynota  Gracilis. 

Testa  sub'triangulari'Ovata,  ituBquilaterali,  transversim  rugosA,  stU>* 
compresad;  valvulis  tenuibiis  fragilibuaque  ;  margine  posteriori  dorsaU 
sub-alatdj  cannatdque;  dente  cardinali  invalvuld  dextrd  elevato,  recurvo; 
nalibus  sub-prominulis ;  ligamento  celato ;  margaritd  violaceo-purpured 
et  irideacente. 

Shell  sub-triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled,  rather 
compressed  ;  valves  thin  and  fragile;  posterior  dorsal  margin  connate, 
wing  but  little  elevated ;  cardinal  tooth  of  right  valve  elevated,  recurved; 
beaks  scarcely  prominent;  ligament  concealed;  nacre  pearly,  violet- 
purple,  and  iridescent. 

„  V    C  Ohio-     T*  G.  Lea- 
"*^'  t  Wisconsan.     Mr  Schoolcraft 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Barnes. 

Cabinet  of  Prof,  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Swainson. 

Cabinet  of  the  New  York  Lyceum. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Unio  gracilis.    Barnes.     SiUiman's  Amer.  Journ.  Vol.  VI. 

p.  174. 

Unio  fragilis.     Swainson*. 
Unio  plantis.     Barnes. 
Diam.  1 — l-a.  Length  2-2 — 2*5  inches. 

Breadth  3*1 — 4-1  inchesf. 

Shell  sub-triangular-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrink- 
led, rather  compressed;  substance  of  the  shell  thin ;  valves  ele- 
vated into  a  small  wing  over  the  ligament  and  connate ;  beaks 
slightly  prominent,  pointed,  having  two  or  three  minute  ele- 
vations ;  ligament  concealed  in  the  wing ;  epidermis  yellow- 

*  I  have  retained  the  specific  name  of  Mr  Barnes  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr 
Swainson  in  the  right  of  priority.  Mr  B.  published  in  January  1823.  Mr  S.'s 
dedication  of  3d  vol.  of  his  Zool.  Illus.^  in  which  ihefragUis  is  described,  is  dated 
Oct  1823. 

t  See  Barnes's  description. 
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green,  finely  wrinkled,  obscurely  radiated  and  glabrous ;  marks 
of  growth  very  perceptible;  cardinal  tooth  of  right  valve 
crest-like,  recurved,  and  clasping  the  side  of  the  opposite  one ; 
lateral  teeth  lamelliform  and  curved ;  anterior  cicatrices  dis- 
tinct; posterior  cicatrices  confluent;  dorsal  cicatrices  form  a 
line  across  the  cavity  of  the  beaks,  and  are  very  perceptible ; 
cavity  of  the  beaks  very  wide  and  shallow ;  nacre  pearly, 
bluish-white,  violet-purple  and  iridescent- 

Memarks. — ^INIr  Barnes  noticed  this  as  a  connate  shell.  His 
description  of  the  cardinal  tooth  does  not  agree  with  my  spe- 
cimens, except  in  the  younger  ones,  in  which  this  tooth  is 
more  lamellar.  The  recurved  tooth  hooking  or  clasping  the 
other,  when  the  valves  are  closed,  is  very  remarkable. 

In  some  specimens  the  lateral  and  cardinal  teeth  form  an 
uninterrupted  curve  line,  when  the  cardinal  tooth  is  quite 
lamelliform ;  in  others  the  latter  is  small  and  lobed,  age  pro- 
ducing  much  effect  on  it  in  this  respect. 


7.  Symphynota  Tenuissima.     Plate  XI.  fig.  21. 

Testa  angusto-dlipticd,  itHBquilaterali,  transversim  rugos&y  compressd  ; 
valvulis  tenuissimis  fragiUimisque ;  margine  dorsali  connatd;  dente 
cardinali  prominentia  exigttd,  laterali  unico  et  aciculari  in  valvuld  utrd- 
que;  natibus  depressis;  ligamento  celato ;  margaritd  cceruleo-albd  et 
purpurea,  iridescente. 

Shell  narrow-elliptical,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled,  com- 
pressed ;  valves  very  thin  and  very  fragile  ;  dorsal  margin  connate ;  car- 
dinal tooth  a  small  lobe ;  lateral  tooth  acicular  and  single  in  both  valves; 
beaks  depressed ;  ligament  concealed ;  nacre  bluish-white  and  purple, 
iridescent. 

Hab.  Ohio.     T.  G.  Lea. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  T.  G.  Lea. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 
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Diam.  -6,  Length  2-2,  Breadth  2-5  inches. 

Shell  narrow-elliptical,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled, 
much  compressed ;  substance  of  the  shell  very  thin ;  valves  con- 
nate over  the  ligament,  and  not  elevated  into  a  wing ;  beaks 
scarcely  prominent,  pointed,  nearly  terminal ;  epidermis  wrin- 
kled, yellow,  with  very  oblique  green  rays,  which,  when  ap- 
parent,  give  a  greenish  hue  to  the  shell ;  rays  more  numerous 
and  perceptible  along  the  umbonial  slope ;  marks  of  growth 
very  perceptible ;  greatest  diameter  along  the  umbonial  slope ; 
cardinal  tooth  of  right  valve  a  small  lobe  closing  into  a  de- 
pression of  the  margin  of  the  left  valve ;  lateral  teeth  acicu- 
lar,  single  in  both  valves,  and  nearly  or  quite  direct ;  anterior 
cicatrices  distinct;  posterior  cicatrices  confluent;  dorsal  cica- 
trices form  a  line  across  the  cavity  of  the  beaks,  and  are  very 
perceptible;  cavity  of  the  beaks  scarcely  apparent;  nacre 
bluish-white,  purple  about  the  region  of  the  teeth  and  the 
cavity  of  the  beaks. 

Remarks. — ^This  interesting  species  is  the  most  fragile  and 
thin  of  all  the  family  of  the  Naiades  which  I  have  seen.  The 
epidermis  seems  in  some  specimens  to  prevail  over  the  sub- 
stance of  the  shell,  which  is  so  extremely  brittle  as  almost  to 
be  destroyed  in  our  cabinets  by  its  contraction  from  the  eiffect 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  beaks  are  so  nearly  terminal  that  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  mQiliola  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  near- 
est  approach  to  the  .Snodonta^  having  but  the  rudiments  of 
teeth;  and  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the  "^nodon 
purpurascens^'  of  Swainson  is  analogous  to  this  shell.  He  had 
seen  but  one  perfect  specimen  sent  him  by  Mr  Bafinesque  from 
the  "back  settlements."  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  the 
tenuissima,  all  of  which  have  the  rudiments  of  the  cardinal  and 
lateral  teeth.  This  shell  exhibits  to  us  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  a  more  natural  definite  division  of  Naiades  than  that  of 
the  teeth.  The  tenuissima  resembles  most  the  gracilis.  They 
differ,  however,  in  the  latter  being  much  larger,  more  ovate, 
heavier,  more  ventricose,  and  not  radiate.  The  teeth  of  the 
gracilis  are  well  defined,  which  is  not  the  case  with  this. 
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8.  Symphynota  Ochracea. 

Teatd  sub-avatd^  iruBquilateraliy  tran9vers%m  rugasdj  infiata;  vahmlia 
po8t  ligamerUum  canncUia,  tenuibus^  fragilibua^  et  sine  aid ;  dentibus 
cardiruUibtM  et  lateralibus  curvam  lineam  facientibus ;  natibus  promi- 
nentibua;  ligamento  canapicuo;  margarUd  ccsruteo-albd  el  ochraced. 

Shell  sub-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  wrinkled,  inflated ;  valves 
thin  and  fragile,  connate  behind  the  ligament,  not  winged ;  cardinal  and 
lateral  teeth  forming  a  curve  line ;  bedis  prominent ;  ligament  visible ; 
nacre  bluish-white  and  ochraceous. 

Hab.  Schuylkill  and  Delaware. 

My  Cabinet. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Say. 

Cabinet  of  Prof.  Vanuxem. 

Cabinet  of  Mr  Hyde. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Cabinet  of  Dr  Griffith. 

Cabinet  of  P.  H.  Nicklin. 

Peale's  Museum. 

Unto  ochraceus.     Say.     Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  Art. 

Am.  Conchol.  pi.  2,  fig.  8. 

Diam.  1-3,  Length  1*9,  Breadth  2*9  inches. 

Shell  sub-ovate,  inequilateral,  transversely  vninkled,  infla- 
ted ;  dorsal  margin  rectilinear ;  valves  thin  and  fragile,  con- 
nate behind  the  ligament,  not  winged ;  beaks  full  and  pro- 
minent, with  several  concentric  undulations ;  ligament  not 
concealed;  epidermis  glossy,  varying  from  yellow  ochre  to 
brown  ochre,  marked  vnth  oblique  rays,  most  abundant 
behind;  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  lamelliform,  forming  a 
curve  line,  in  the  right  valve  the  cardinal  tooth  is  double, 
in  the  left  single;  anterior  cicatrices  distinct;  posterior  cica- 
trices confluent ;  dorsal  cicatrices  form  a  row  across  the  ca- 
vity of  the  beaks,  very  perceptible ;  cavity  of  the  beaks  large ; 
nacre  bluish-white  and  ochraceous;  along  the  anterior  basal 
margin  thicker  and  tinged  with  red ;  posterior  margin  iri« 
descent. 
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Remarks. — ^This  is  a  beautiful  shell.  It  is  remarkable  in 
being  connate  behind  the  ligament;  this  connection,  how- 
ever, is  very  small,  and  only  perceptible  in  perfect  specimens ; 
in  the  old  ones  it  is  separated.  Fine  specimens  have  been  in 
our  cabinets  for  years  without  our  observing  they  were  con- 
nate. The  cardinal  tooth  being  double  in  the  right  valve 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  observant  Mr  Say. 


9.  Stmphynota  Cygnea. 

Testd  ovaidf  antice  lata  et  rotundaid^  irregularUer  tranaversim  ru- 
gosd ;  naJtibua  retu9is ;  valwliB  tenuibua  ei  post  ligamentum  connatia. 

Shell  ovate,  wide  before  and  round,  with  irregular  transverse  wrin- 
kles ;  beaks  not  prominent ;  valves  thin  and  connate  behind  the  liga- 
ment. 

Hab.  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe. 

My  Cabinet. 
Mytilus  cygneus.    Lin.     Gmel.  p.  3555. 
JhiodofUa  cygnea.    Lam. 

Eemarks. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprize  to  me  that  this  shell, 
so  long  knovm  and  so  often  described  by  European  concho- 
logists,  should  not  have  been  before  observed  to  be  connate.  It 
has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  thus  described.  Among  about 
a  dozen  specimens  received  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  I 
have  two  which  are  decidedly  and  undoubtedly  connate.  One 
was  sent  to  me  by  Count  de  Yoldi  of  Copenhagen,  the  other  | 

by  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  of  London.     These  are  the  only  spe-  I 

cimens  I  have  seen  with  the  dorsal  margin  unfractured,  and 
it  may  be  that  even  in  their  native  beds  they  rarely  exist  in  i 

a  perfect  state  with  regard  to  this  part.    Young  specimens 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  found  perfect,  if  taken  from  pools  | 

or  lakes  where  they  remain  undisturbed  by  the  attrition  of 
sand,  Sec  carried  over  them  by  the  action  of  the  water.  I 
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In  closing  this  paper,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  returning 
my  thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  kindly  loaned  me  their 
specimens  for  examination  and  comparison,  and  by  whose  ad- 
vice I  have  frequently  profited.  To  P.  H.  Nicklin,  Esq.  I 
feel  under  peculiar  obligations  for  frequent  consultations  and 
assistance;  and  to  W.  Cooper,  Esq.  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
the  opportunity,  through  his  means,  of  having  in  my  posses- 
sion for  some  weeks  the  identical  specimens  appertaining  to 
various  valuable  cabinets  in  New  York,  from  which  Mr 
Barnes  made  his  descriptions. 
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No.  XIV. 

Remarks  on  the  use  of  the  MaxUlse  in  Coleopterous  Insects^ 
with  an  Account  of  two  Swedes  of  the  Family  Telq^ho- 
riite,  and  of  three  of  the  Family  MorddlidsB,  which  ought 
to  be  the  Type  of  two  distinct  Genera.     By  N.  M.  Hentz. 

^iiHE  maxillae  in  most  coleopterous  insects  may  not  have 
-"-  as  much  influence  in  the  masticating  of  the  food  as  has 
heen  supposed.  Latreille  long  ago  has  shown  that  Fabri- 
cius's  characters  of  his  JEleutherata  and  Synistata  were  erro- 
neous, since  in  all  the  grinding  insects  the  maxillae  are  attached 
to  or  connected  with  the  tongue.  After  mature  considera- 
tion, I  have  even  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maxillae,  in 
many  cases,  must  be  considered  only  as  appendages  to  the 
tongue,  and  that  their  use,  then,  is  similar  to  that  of  this  last 
organ;  that  is,  to  assist  in  the  deglutition  of  food,  while  they 
seldom  serve  to  grind  or  lacerate,  excepting  in  the  Melolon- 
thidsdj  Mutelidee^  and  a  few  more,  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
departure  from  their  primary  use.  De  Gteer,  quoted  by  Kir- 
by  and  Spence,  long  ago  observed  in  Leptura  quadrifasciata 
that  the  maxillae  were  terminated  by  soft  appendages,  fringed 
with  hair.  There  the  chief  use  of  the  maxillae  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  they  are  evidently  employed  to  penetrate  into  the 
corolla  of  flowers,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  antlia 
of  Lepidopterous  insects.  We  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  genus  Nemognatha,  established  by  Illiger,  where  the 
maxillae  can  hardly  have  any  power  in  masticating  or  lacera- 
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ting  the  food.  I  have  been  fortnnate  enough  to  discover  a 
considerable  number  of  insects,  ia  which  the  configuration  of 
that  part  of  the  mouth  is  such  as  to  corroborate  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence  heading  these  remarks. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  Cantlums  mar- 
ginata  of  Fabricius,  though  the  marking  of  the  elytra  differs 
in  most  varieties  from  the  descriptions  of  that  species.  In 
this  insect,  the  maxillae,  if  examined  &fter  desi^^cation,  offer 
only  one  lobe,  whicii  is  cleft  or  bifid.  See  Pig.  I.  b.  But 
before  it  is*dried,  if  the  abdomen  be  pressed  gradually,  and 
then  the  thorax,  there  issues  from  the  cleft  of  the  lobe  of 
the  maxilla  a  soft,  elastic,  subconic  body,  of  more  than  half 
its  whole  length,  and  extending  beyond  the  palpi.  Ano- 
ther body  of  the  same  nature  issues  nearly  at  a  right  an- 
gle from  the  base  of  the  first,  which  is  directed  forward. 
This  projection  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  first,  and 
would  seem  to  issue  from,  or  possibly  to  constitute  the 
lower  lobe.  Both  are  covered  with  short  hairs.  See  Fig. 
I.  c.  These  bodies,  which  the  insect  can  protrude  at 
will,  can  extend  into  the  corollas  of  umbelliferous  and  other 
small  flowers,  and  are  used  to  collect  uQurishment.  The 
next  insect  is  the  Cantharu  bitnaculata^  F.  The  anomalous 
characteristics  of  the  preceding  exist  in  this  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous degree.  When  the  a:bdomen  and  thorax,  still  in  a 
recent  state,  are  pressed,  there  issues  from  each  maxilla  a  soft 
tapering  body  covered  with  fine  hairs.  It  is  capable  of  great 
extension,  as  it  may  reach  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  an- 
tennae, being  then  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  maxilla 
itself.  See  Fig.  II.  6.  c.  These  two  insects  are  evidently 
congeneric  and  even  bear  great  affinity  to  each  other.  A  su- 
perficial observer  might  take  one  for  the  other.  They  would 
rather  belong  to  Malthinus  than  to  Tdqihoms^  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  elytra  in  relation  to  the  abdomen,  but  I 
have  been  induced  by  several  reasons  to  propose  that  these 
should  constitute  a  new  genus,  which  I  will  thus  define : — 
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FAMILY  LAMPYRroES. 

Genus  Chaulioonathus. 

Cantharia^  Linn.  Thlq^hartMS^  Oliv.  MaUhmm^  Lat 
Antennae  nearly  as  bng  as  the  eljrtra;  mandibles  arcuated, 
entire,  apex  acute ;  maxillae  with  the  upper  lobe,  at  least,  ex- 
tensible during. life ;  palpi  with  their  last  joint  larger,  subsecu- 
rifonn ;  body  soft ;  elytra  shorter  than  the  abdomep ;  head  ge- 
nerally attenuated  behind. 

1.  ChmUiognathus  marginatus. 

Testaceous ;  antenna^,  and  a  bifurcated  band  on  the  vertex 
black ;  a  longitudinal  band  on  the  thorax,  and  an  abbreviated 
one  near  the  apex  of  the  elytra  black. 

Length  (in  a  dried  state)  from  2-5ths  to  nearly  half  an  inch. 

Inhabits  North  Carolina  from  May  till  the  end  of  July. 

Description. — ^Head  testaceous ;  a  line  on  the  vertex  which 
bifurcates  towards  the  eyes  black ;  mandibles  piceous  at  tip  ; 
palpi  piceous ;  antennapt  black,  first  three  joints  rufous  under- 
neath; thorax  testaceous,  subquadrate,  ^not  transverse,  mar- 
gined with  a  longitudinal  band  black ;  elytra  testaceous,  nar- 
rowed at  tip,  with  an  abbreviated  band  near  the  apex  black ; 
a  slightly  elevated  line  near  the  suture  diverging  beyond  the 
middle  towards  the  humerus,  where  it  is  obsolete  ;x  beneath 
testaceous;  postpectus  darker;  venter  testaceous,  segments 
black  at  base ;  thighs  pale  ferruginous,  black  at  tip ;  tibiae 
piceous,  slightly  ferruginous  at  base ;  tarsi  piceous. 

Var.  a.  Elytral  band  nearly  reaching  the  base,  where  it 
bifurcates,  inner  bifurcation  longest;  band  of  the  thorax  in- 
terrupted in  two  places. 

Var.  /?.  Elytra  black;  suture,  margin , and  humerus  tes- 
taceous. This  is  possibly  the  Caniharis  margmata.  Fab. 
Eleut  L  p.  298. 

Var.  Y*    Elytra  testaceous,  immaculate.    > 
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Obsenaiions.  This  insect  veiy  much  resembles  the  fol- 
lowing, bat  may  be  distinguished  by  its  narrow  thorax,  the 
marking  of  the  head  and  feet,  its  size,  the  time  when  it  ap- 
pears, and,  above  all,  by  the  difference  in  the  form  of  its  max- 
iliary  appendages.  Another  great  peculiarity,  not  mentioned 
in  the  description,  is  the  existence  of  two  bags,  analogous  to 
the  caruncles  of  the  prothorax  of  Maiaehivs.  These  bags 
issue  from  the  sides  of  the  second  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men, within  the  pulmonaria  and  under  the  spiramla  dor- 
salia;  and  being  capable  of  considerable  distention,  they  seem 
to  be  composed  of  one  lobe  only.  During  life  the  abdo- 
men is  much  longer  than  the  elytra,  but  it  contracts  much 
in  drying.  Neither  this  nor  the  next  species  live  upon  prey. 
They  are  both  always  found  feeding  on  flowem  live  long, 
and  many,  when  about  to  die,  grasp  with  their  mandibles  the 
petal  of  a  flower,  and  may  be  found  dried  up  in  that  state. 

II.  Chatdiognathus  bimamlatus. 

Black;  thorax  testaceous,  with  a  spot  black;  elytra  testa- 
ceous, with  an  elongated  spot  near  the  apex  black. 

Length  (in  a  dried  state)  from  9-20ths  in  1 1 -20th s  of  an 
inch. 

Inhabits  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  where  it  ap- 
pears in  September  and  lives  throughout  October. 

Cantharia  bimaculata.    Fab.  Eleut  1. 298. 

Descrij^ion. — ^Head  black;  antennaa  black;  palpi  black; 
mandibles  ferruginous,  piceous  at  tip;  labium  ferruginous;  ' 

thorax  testaceous,  margined,  subtransverse,  slightly  broader  at 
base  with  a  central  spot  black ;  elytra  testaceous,  slightly  nar- 
rower at  tip,  with  a  spot  or  band  covering  about  one  half  of 
each  elytron,  beginning  near  the  apex  black,  a  subobsolete 

elevated  line  near  the  suture,  and  diverging  towards  the  hu-  I 

merus ;  beneath  piceous,  edge  of  segments  of  the  abdomen  i 

testaceous;  feet  blackish j  tibiae  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  % 
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piceous,  covered  with  rufous  hairs,  those  of  the  second  and 
third  pair  with  shorter  and  thinner  hairs  of  the  same  colour. 

Observations. — ^This  insect  is  one  of  the  last  to  appear,  and 
that  in  profusion,  about  Uie  same  time  with  Xy/Za  atratOj  till 
repeated  frosts  deprive  it  of  food.  The  black  spot  on  the 
thorax  varies  much ;  it  is  usually  subquadrate,  but  is  some- 
times transverse,  and  sometimes  longitudinal,  but  most  com- 
monly indented  at  base  as  represented  in  Fig.  II.  I  observed 
this  insect  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  month  of  August;  it 
was  found  on  the  blossom  of  thistles,  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it  protrude  its  maxillary  appendage  as  the  anr 
tlisB  of  Lepidopterous  insects.  In  this  insect,  as  well  as  in 
the  precedjpg,  tiie  abdomen  extends  at  least  three  segments 
beyond  the  elytra,  during  life. 

The  next  insects  in  which  I  have  observed  a  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  maxillae,  all  belong  to  the  family  MordeUonsR, 
namely  Rhipiphorus  dimidiatus^  R.  limhatus^  and  R.  tristis.' 
The  remarkable  elongation  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  maxillae, 
which  is  greater  than  at  least  in  one  species  of  Nemognatha^ 
and  other  considerations  have  induced  me  to  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  following  genus,  taking  R.  dimidiatus  for 
its  tjqpe,  and  adding  to  it  the  two  other  species  just  men- 
tioned. 


FAMILY  MORDELLON-ffi. 

Gekvs  Macrosiagdn. 

RhipiphortM^  Bosc.  Fab.  &c. 

Tarsi  with  all  their  joints  simple ;  palpi  subfiliforqn ;  an- 
tennae pectinated;  maxillae  with  the  upper  lobe  filiform,  lon- 
ger than  the  palpi ;  scutellum  not  apparent ;  abdomen  abruptly 
truncated ;  elytra  dehiscent,  longer  than  (^e  abdomen^  See 
Fig.  III.  a,  6,  c,  d. 
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Observations. — It  is  strange  that  a  peculiarity  belonging  to 
three  species,  all  known  to  Fabricius,  should  have  escaped  his 
notice.  As  the  genus  Bhipiphams  is  now  large,  I  think  it 
is  well  to  make  a  division,  wluch  is  so  natural  and  easily  ob- 
served. All  these  insects  live  on  flowers,  and  are  very  quick 
in  their  motions. 


Explanation  of  the  Plate. 

Fig.  I.  Chauliognathus   marginatus  (Cantharis    margina- 
ta?  F.). 

a.  mandible. 

b.  maxilla  in  a  dried  state. 

c.  labium  and  lingua. 

d.  labrum. 

6.  maxilla  in  a  recent  state,  with  its  protruding  appendage. 
/.  caruncles,  or  ventral  bags. 

Fig.  II.  Chauliognathus  bimaculatus  (Cantharis  bimacula- 
ta,  F.). 

a.  mandible. 

b.  maxilla  when  dried. 

c.  labium  and  lingua. 
rf.  labrum. 

e.  maxilla  in  a  recent  state,  with  its  protruding  appendage. 

Fig.  III.  Macrosiagon  dimidiatum  (Bhipiphorus   dimidia- 
tus,  F.). 

a.  b.  c.  d.  trophi.* 

*  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Society  September  19th,  1828. 
VOL.  III. — 6    B 
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Description  of  a  New  Species  of  the  Genus  dstacus.     By  R. 
Harlan,  M.D.  ifc.     Read  April  3(1,  1829. 

A.  Blandingu. 

Rostrum  mucronate,  canaliculate,  slightly  notched  at  the 
extremity :  a  spine  behind  each  eye ;  arms  tuberculated  j  fin- 
gers  unequal. 

Inhabits  the  southern  states,  where  it  is  common  in  the 
marshes  and  rivulets. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Presented 
by  Dr  W.  Blanding,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Description. — ^The  hands  and  arms,  and  sides  of  the  body 
tuberculated ;  conspicuously  large  on  the  hands :  thorax  with 
a  small  spine  on  the  side,  behind  the  transverse  arcuated 
band;  first  and  second  joints  of  the  peduncles  of  the  exterior 
antennae  furnished  with  each  a  single  spine :  rostrum  elonga- 
ted, angular,  attenuated  anteriorly,  and  obsoletely  notched 
near  the  extremity,  extending  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  third 
joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the  exterior  antenna,  carinated  on 
each  side  of  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  post-ocular  spine  : 
anterior  feet,  third  joint  very  long,  with  a  double  longitudi- 
nal series  of  spines  beneath:  carpus  four-spined;  spines  irre- 
gularly distributed  about  the  anterior  margin :  hands  long, 
tuberculated  throughout;  fingers  elongated,  slightly  curved 
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inwards,  the  inaermost  the  longest,  terminating  in  a  small 
spine  opposed  to  the  thumb :  caudal  lamellae  ciliated,  lateral 
segments  with  an  elevated  longitudinal  spine ;  the  penulti- 
mate and  antipenultimate  legs  of  the  male  furnished  with  an 
obtuse  apophysis  at  the  base  of  the  second  joint. 

Dimensions. — ^Length  from  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  three  inches  eight-tenths ;  breadth  of  the  tho- 
rax one  inch ;  length  of  the  anterior  feet  nearly  four  inches ; 
length  of  the  hand  and  finger  nearly  equal. 

The  present  species,  in  size  and  markings,  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  .A.  affinis  of  Say ;  but  differs  in  the  form  of  the 
rostrum,  in  the  proportional  length  of  the  arms ;  in  being  fur- 
nished in  the  male  with  an  apophysis  on  the  third  joint  of 
both  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  legs ;  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  tiie  spines ;  and  in  being  tuberculated.  The  present 
species  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  A.  Bartonii^  with 
which,  nevertheless,  Mr  Say  appears  to  have  confounded  it, 
when  he  assures  us  that  the  last  mentioned  species  are  "  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  pine  barren  marshes  of  the  southern 
states,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Greorgia  and  Florida." 
(Vid.  Journal  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  Vol.  I.  p.  443.) 

All  the  crawfish,  which  I  have  seen  from  the  southern 
states,  (and  I  have  received  specimens  from  New  Orleans  and 
South  Carolina)  are  of  the  same  species  with  that  now  de- 
scribed. 
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Notice  of  an  Anatomical  Peculiarity  observed  in  the  StrnC" 
ture  of  the  Condor  of  the  Andes;  (Vultur  gryphus^  Linn.) 
By  R.  Harlan,  M.D.     Read  April  3d,  1829. 

DURING  the  past  year,  two  fine  specimens,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  the  Condor  from  Peru,  died  in  this  city.  I 
caused  their  skins  to  he  prepared,  and  they  now  constitute  a 
valuahle  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

On  dissection  the  stomach  presented  a  peculiarity  of  orga- 
nization, which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  this  species. 

The  crop  or  ingluvies  is  very  large,  and  was  in  this  instance 
filled  with  macerated  raw  meat.  The  stomach,  which  was 
nearly  empty  (with  the  exception  of  some  thick  pieces  of 
glass,  stone  coal,  gravel,  &c.)  is  oblong  in  form ;  the  cardiac 
portion  being  marked  with  longitudinal  folds:  the  middle 
portion  displays  two  oval  protuberances  composed  of  gastric 
glands,  which  is  again  succeeded  by  a  membranous  or  saccu- 
lar portion,  on  the  interior  surface  of  which  are  numerous 
and  nearly  contiguous,  longitudinal  bands  or  ridges,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous structure,  serrated  or  spiny  on  the  surface  towards 
the  stomach,  covering  the  pyloric  or  lowermost  two-thirds  of 
the  stomach.  This  cartilaginous  production,  like  the  inner 
lining  of  the  gizzard  of  the  fowl,  is  easily  detached.  It  must 
have  considerable  effect  in  facilitating  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, by  tearing  and  separating  the  fibres  of  the  meat  with 
which  these  birds  habitually  gorge  themselves,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
abled, for  a  time,  for  flight.  The  liver  is  very  large ;  the 
gall  bladder  was  much  distended  with  bile. 
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On  the  Construction  ofEcl^^ses  of  the  Swn.     By  John  Gum- 
mere.    Read  March  30,  1829. 

X^[7n  may,  without  dimmishing  the  aceuraej  <rf  the  re- 
^  ▼  suits,  dispense  with  the  description  and  division  of  an 
ellipse,  which  are  necessary  in  the  usual  method  of  project- 
ing eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  which  render  it  so  troublesome. 
This  is  mo(st  conveidimtly  done,  by  supposing  the  sun's  cen- 
tre to  remain  fixed  in  tiie  centre  of  the  circle  of  projec- 
tion, and  giving  to  the  moon  a  parallax  in  right  ascension, 
equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  direction,  to  the  distance 
of  the  projection  of  the  sun's  centre  from  the  universal  meri- 
dian, at  the  time;  and  a  parallax,  parallel  to  the  universd 
meridian,  or  parallax  in  declination^,  equal  in  ms^itude, 
but  opposite  in  direction,  to  the  distance  of  the  sun's  centre 
from  a  plane  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
perpendicular  to  fiie  universal  meridian.  The  figure  to 
which  I  shall  refer,  is  the  construction  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  that  will  occur  on  the  12th  of  February  1831.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  meridian  and  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 

The  semicircle  ACD  represents  the  northern  half  of  the 
circle  of  projection. ,  AC  is  a  parallel  to  the  equator ;  SU 
is  the  universal  meridian ;  SL  a  circle  of  latitude ;  PQ  the 

*  These  quantities  are  not,  rigorously  speaking,  the  moon's  parallax  in  rigkt  uh 
censioD  and  declination,  but  it  is  convenient  to  call  them  so. 

VOL.  ni. — 6  c 
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moon's  relative  orbit;  the  poiats  23,  0,  1,  d,  and  3,  on  the 
line  PQ,  are  the  moon's  places  at  the  hours  denoted  by  the 
numbers ;  the  sun's  place  being  supposed  to  be  at  S.  All 
these  are  obtained  as  in  the  usual  method. 

Make  the  arcs  AF  and  CH,  each  equal  to  the  reduced 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  join  FH.  With  the  centre  N  and 
radius  NF,  describe  the  quadrantal  arc  FU.  Make  FI 
and  FK,  each  equal  to  the  sun's  declination,  and  join  KI 
and  FS.  Draw  ar  and  \w^  parallel  to  FN  and  SD  re- 
spectively. On  NH,  make  NT  equal  to  Sr,  and  complete 
the  rectangle  NTXU.  On  XU,  produced  if  necei^ary,  take 
UV,  equal  to  Ita,  taking  it  to  ttie  right  of  SU,  when  the 
sun's  declination  is  north,  but  to  the  left,  when  the  decli- 
nation  is  south,  and  join  VN.  Take  the  hour  angles  from 
noon,  corresponding  to  the  hours  marked  on  the  relative 
orbit;  and  on  the  arc  UF,  produced  if  necessary,  set  off  from 
U,  arcs  equal  to  these  angles,  marking  their  extremities  with 
the  numbers  of  the  hours  to  which  the  arcs  correspond. 
From  the  extremities  of  the  arcs,  draw  lines  parallel  tQ  TJX 
or  FH,  as  the  lines  1,  a:;  2,  a:;  &c.  meeting  NU  in  the  points 
w,  and  NV  in  the  points  v.  Then  will  the  distances  1,  w; 
3,  w;  &c.  be  the  moon's  parallax  in  right  ascension  at  the 
33d,  1st,  2d,  &c.  hours;  and  the  corresponding  distances  t>x, 
will  be  the  parallax  in  declination. 

From  the  hour  points  on  the  moon's  relative  orbit,  draw 
lines  as  23,  w;  1,  n;  &c.  parallel  to  FH  or  AC;  drawing 
them  to  the  left  hand,  when  the  time  is  in  the  forenoon,  but 
to  the  right  hand,  when  the  time  is  in  the  afternoon,  and 
make  them  respectively  equal  to  the  parallax  in  right  ascen- 
sion at  these  hours.  From  the  points  n,  draw  the  lines 
n,  xxiii ;  n,  O ;  &c.  parallel  to  SU,  drawing  them  below  the 
point,  n,  and  make  them  respectively  equal  to  the  moon's  pa- 
rallax in  declination  at  the  corresponding  hours.  Join  xxiii,  O ; 
O,  1 ;  &c.  Then  will  the  broken  line  thus  formed  be  a  near 
representation  of  the  moon's  apparent  relative  orbit;  and  the 
points  xxiii,  0,  1,  &c.  will  be  the  moon's  places  in  the  appa- 
rent orbit  at  those  times. 
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With  the  centre  S,  and  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  as  a  radius,  describe  iarcs,  cutting  the  apparent 
orbit  in  B  and  E,  which  will  be  the  moon's  apparent  places 
at  the  times  of  beginning  and  end.  From  S,  draw  SG  per- 
pendicular to  a  straight  line  joining  B  and  E ;  then  G  will 
be  the  moon's  place  at  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration.  And 
the  point  in  which  LS,  produced  if  necessary,  cuts  the  appa- 
rent orbit,  is  the  moon's  place  at  the  time  of  apparent  eclip- 
tic conjunction.  Take  the  distance  between  the  hour  point 
next  preceding  the  point  B,  and  that  next  following  it;  and 
applying  it  to  the  scale,  obtain  its  measure.  Do  the  same 
with  the  distance  between  B  and  the  hour  point  next  prece- 
ding. Then,  as  the  1st  distance  :  2d  distance  :  :  60  min- 
utes :  the  time  past  the  preceding  hour  at  which  the  eclipse 
begins.  The  other  times  are  found  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
the  quantity  of  the  eclipse  is  found  in  the  usual  manner. 

Find  the  moon's  parallax  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
for  the  time  of  beginning,  and  make  Sz  equal  to  the  parallax 
in  declination.  From  z,  draw  zZ,  parallel  to  FH,  drawing 
it  to  the  right  hand  when  the  time  is  in  the  forenoon,  but 
to  the  left  when  it  is  in  the  afternoon,  and  make  it  equal  to 
the  parallax  in  right  ascension.  Join  SZ,  which  will  repre- 
sent a  vertical  circle  passing  throuj^h  the  sun's  centre ;  and 
the  angle  BSZ  will  be  the  angular  distance  from  the  sun's 
vertex,  of  the  point  at  which  the  eclipse  commences. 

The  slight  changes  necessary  in  the  construction,  for  places 
near  the  equator  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  are  so  obvi- 
ous as  not  to  require  notice. 

In  finding  the  Mmes  of  beginning,  &c.  the  moon's  motion 
in  the  apparent  orbit  is  assumed  to  be  uniform  during  the 
hour,  which  is  not  strictly  true.  The  greatest  error,  how- 
ever, that  can  arise  from  the  assumption,  is  only  about  a  mi- 
nute, when  the  latitude  of  the  place  is  40"*.  For  higher 
latitudes  it  wiD  be  less;  and  for  places  nearer  the  equator  it 
will  be  rather  more.  The  error  that  may  arise  fpom  assum- 
ing the  part  of  the  apparent  orbit,  between  two  consecutive 
hour  points,  to  be  a  straight  line,  will  seldom  be  as  great  as 
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that  whieli  is  sometimes  prodaced  b  j  omitting  to  diminish 
the  sun's  semidiameter;  and  this  is  usually  omitted  in  the 
common  method  of  projeetion.  If  the  construction  is  made 
for  each  half  hour,  instead  of  each  hour,  ^ich  maj  be  done 
with  but  little  additional  trouble,  the  error  arising  from  the 
assumptions  vfinch  have  been  mentioned  wiU  always  fall 
within  ihe  unaimidaUe  error  of  construction. 

liiis  method  of  construction  is  equally  applicable  to  oc- 
cultetions  of  a  star  or  planet 
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Description  of  a  Fragment  of  the  Heai  of  a  New  FosM 
Animal^  discovered  in  a  Marl  Pit^  near  Moorestoum^  New 
Jersey.    By  Isaac  Hays^  M.D. 


I 


am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  describing  this  spe- 
cimen to  my  friend  Mr  Isaac  Lea,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  science  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  eulogium 
from  me.  It  was  found  by  Mr  Joseph  Brick  in  Inskeep's 
marl  pit,  on  Pensauken  creek,  5  miles  south  east  of  Moores- 
town,  New  Jersey ;  and  was  presented  by  J.  J.  Spencer,  M.D. 
of  Moorestown  to  Mr  Lea,  in  whose  valuable  cabinet  it  is 
at  present.  The  marl  in  which  it  was  found  is  of  that 
description  called  fine  green  marl :  the  stratum  is  about  ten 
feet  thick,  and  commences  about  two  feet  from  the  surface. 
In  this  stratum  are  found  marine  shells,  (principally  tere- 
bratulae)  shark's  teeth,  &c. 

The  only  part  of  this  animal  yet  discovered  is  the  frag- 
ment in  the  possession  of  Mr  Lea,  consisting  of  a  portion 
of  the  head  and  lower  jaw.  Some  of  the  bones  are  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  others  are  covered  with  marl 
which  has  become  too  hard  to  be  removed,  or  are  so  muti- 
lated that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 

About  three  inches  and  four-tenths  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  preserved;  the  two  sides  are  nearly 
parallel;  anteriorly  they  are  slightly  mutilated — appear  to 
have  been  very  little  rounded,  and  in  contact;  inferiorly, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  fragment,  they  are  in  con- 
voii.  in. — 6  D 
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tact,  and  appear  to  be  united  by  suture;  posteriorly  on  each 
there  is  a  smooth,  shallow  cavity,  represented  in  PL  XYI.  Fig. 
3,  d.  d.  Near  the  posterior  extremity  there  is  an  appearance 
of  suture,  which  is  most  distinct  on  the  left  side,  and  which 
in  all  probability  marks  the  union  of  the  dental  with  the 
coronoid  bone.  The  angular  bones  cannot  be  very  distinct- 
ly made  out;  there  is,  however,  on  the  left  side  near  the 
base,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  specimen,  an  indi- 
cation of  suture,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  union  of  the 
angular  and  dental  bones. 

The  dental  bone  contains  a  single  row  of  distinct  alveoli, 
continued  in  front,*  for  the  teeth ;  just  below  the  alveolar 
border  there  is  a  series  of  foramina,  one  foramen  to  each 
alveolus,  for  the  transmission  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve 
and  the  blood  vessels  to  the  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  (and  in  the  present  specimen  part  of  the  dental  bone, 
owing  perhaps  to  its  being  crushed)  close  within  the  upper. 

Just  within  the  dental  bone,  on*  the  left  side,  there  pro- 
jects a  rectangular  portion  of  bone.  Fig.  2,  and  4,  s.  be- 
longing to  the  upper  jaw :  its  character  and  analogies  are 
not  very  evident ;  it  is  deficient  on  the  right  side. 

The  intermaxillary  bones  are  very  distinct,  and  are  seen 
in  Fig.  1,  2,  and  4,  fe.;  they  are  united  posteriorly  by 
squamous  suture  to  the  upper  maxillary,  and  a  bone  which 
appears  to  be  the  lachrymal.  Anteriorly  the  intermaxilla- 
ries  are  rounded,  and  separated  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch ; 
the  anterior  inferior  portion  of  each  is  mutilated,  but  the 
alveoli  for  the  teeth  are  conspicuous,  and  from  their  direc- 
tion we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  upper  front  teeth  project 
beyond  the  lower;  the  posterior  inferior  portions  of  this 
bone,  each  side,  contain  four  or  five  teeth. 

Between  the  intermaxillary  and  upper  maxillary  bones 
on  each  side,  and  covered  principally  by  the  former,  is  a 
bone,. Figs.  1,  and  2,  g-,  (the  lachrymal  probably,)  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  which  is  a  deep  groove.  Fig.  2,  f^  passing 
forwards  and  downwards,  and  becoming  smaller  as  it  de- 
scends ;  on  the  upper  portion  of  each  of  these  bones  there 
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is  a  small,  smooth,  superficial  groove,  Fig.  3,  A,  and  on  its 
inner  side,  a  small,  smooth,  slightly  convex,  apparently  ar- 
ticulating surface.  Fig.  2,  t. 

The  general  figure  of  the  upper  maicillary  bone  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  view  of  the  drawing,  Fig.  1,  c.  than 
by  any  verbal  description ;  this  bone  is  imperfect  posteriorly. 
Superior  and  anteriorly,  near  its  junction  with  the  last  de- 
scribed bone,  the  upper  maxillary  has  a  smooth,  apparently 
articulating  surface,  convex  antero-posteriorly,  and  inclining 
a  little  inwards,  Fig.  S,  g.;  like  the  dental  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  this  has  also  distinct  alveoli  for  the  teeth ; 
and  near  its  alveolar  margin,  on  the  inner  surface,  there  is 
a  regular  series  of  foramina,  similar  to  those  in  the  dental 
bone,  for  the  transmission  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
•and  vessels  to  the  teeth.  The  external  surface  of  this  bone 
and  also  of  the  intermaxillary,  where  not  broken,  presents  a 
shagreened  appearance. 

The  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  placed  close  together,  in  a  sin- 
gle row,  in  distinct  alveoli;  they  are  also  similar,  those  in 
tiie  lower  jaw,  however,  being  rather  more  compressed  than 
those  of  the  upper :  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  ai'e 
smaller  than  the  posterior.  The  crowns  of  the  teeth  are 
enamelled,  smooth,  lanciform,  slightly  inclined  inwards ; 
those  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  slightly 
curved  forwards.  Their  roots  are  hollow,  slightly  grooved 
on  their  external  aspect;  on  their  internal  aspect  there  is 
a  very  slight  groove.  See  section  magnified  three  times. 
Fig.  10. 

The  young  teeth  grow  into  the  hollow  of  the  old.  The 
mode  of  dentition  is  shown  in  Fig.  5 ;  /.  is  the  new  tooth,  m. 
the  old. 

There  appear  to  have  been  nine  or  ten  teeth  in  each  in- 
termaxillary, and  about  thirty  in  each  upper  maxillary  bone ; 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  tiie  number  of  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw. 

This  animal,  though  its  head  bears  some  resemblance  to, 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  the  great  Saurian  family,  (La- 
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certa  Lrnn.)^  since  in  all  that  family,  except  the  crocodile 
and  the  Saurian  of  Luneville  discovered  by  Dr  Gaillardeau, 
the  teeth  are  not  lodged  in  alveoli,  or  even  in  a  continu- 
ous furrow ;  on  the  contrary  the  jav^  bone  presents  only  a  sort 
of  parapet  on  the  outer  side — ^the  teeth  are  fixed  to  the  jaw 
by  a  bony  mass,  occupying  the  place  of  their  root,  and  incor- 
porated organically  both  with  the  tooth  and  with  the  jaw 
bone — ^and  the  new  teeth  make  their  first  appearance  in  cells 
from  within  this  osseous  mass,  and  shoot  irregularly  through 
its  substance,  gradually  producing  a  necrosis  in  it,  thus 
causing  both  the  mass  and  the  old  tooth  to  fall  out. 

This  animal  diflfers  from  the  crocodile  in  the  composition 
of  its  jaw,  in  the  form  and  position  of  its  teeth,  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  are  transmitted  to  the 
teeth,  &c.  &c.  It  diflfers  from  the  Saurian  of  the  enviroqs 
of  Luneville  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  teeth,  which 
in  the  latter  are  conical,  strongly  striated,  and  alternately 
larger  and  smaller — also  in  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 
vessels  are  transmitted  to  the  teeth,  &c. 

It  most  probably  belongs  to  the  order  Enalio  Sauri  of 
Conybeare ;  an  order  formed  for  certain  animals  which  ap- 
proaching more  closely  to  the  Saurian  or  Lizard  family,  and 
especially  to  the  genus  Crocodile,  than  to  any  other  recent 
type,  yet  recede  from  it  in  many  important  characters,  es- 
pecially in  the  form  of  their  paddles,  which  possess  an  inter- 
mediate structure  between  the  feet  of  quadrupeds  and  the 
fins  of  fishes*. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  place  the  animal  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  communication  in  any  of  the  hitherto 
described  genera  of  this  order.  It  is  excluded  from  the 
genus  Ichthyosaurus  by  the  composition  of  its  jaw ;  by  the 
teeth  in  the  latter  being  placed  in  a  sulcus  and  not  in  dis- 
tinct alveoli,  and  also  by  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  being 
transmitted  to  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  by  perforations  on 
the  outside  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dental  bone,  &c. 

*  See  Geological  Transactions,  Vol.  I.  N.S.  p.  661. 
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It  differs  from  tiie  PlesioMurus  in  the  form  and  relative  size 
of  the  intermaxillary  and  upper  maxillary  bones — ^in  the 
form  of  the  lower  jaw — ^form  of  the  teeth — ^mode  in  which 
they  close — and  manner  in  which  the  lower  maxillary  nerve 
is  transmitted  to  the  teeth,  which,  in  the  Plesiosaurus,  is  by 
foramina  dispersed  irregularly  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

It  appears  most  nearly  to  approach  the  Saurocephalus^  a 
genus  founded  on  a  single  dental  bone,  discovered  in  a  ca- 
vern on  the  river  Missouri,  near  Soldiers'  river,  by  Sergeant 
Gass,  who  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  expedi- 
tion, and  presented  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  the  Society, 
and  now  in  their  cabinet*.  It  resembles  this  animal  in  the 
teeth  closing  like  incisors — ^in  the  foramina  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  to  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  in  a  regular  series  on  the  inner  side  of  the  dental 
bone  near  the  alveolar  edge — ^and  in  the  young  teeth  enter- 
ing the  old  directly  in  the  centre  and  not  at  tiie  side,  as  in 
the  other  animals  of  this  order,  in  the  Crocodile,  &c. 

It  differs  however  from  the  Sauroeqphalus  in  the  teeth 
being  in  distinct  alveoli,  while  the  teeth  in  the  latter  are 
described  as  being  "fixed  in  a  longitudinal  groove*'  "in  close 
contact  throughout,"  "  there  being  no  distinct  alveoli." 
Our  animal  differs  also  in  the  groove  on  the  inside  of  the 
dental  bone  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  (and  which  is  made  a  generic  character)  being  ab- 
sent, in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  no  doubt  in  many  other 
particulars,  which  a  want  of  opportunity  for  comparison  and 
more  perfect  specimens  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  point 
out. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  venture  to  propose  for  it 
a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of  Saurodon,  and  will  dedi- 

♦  We  regret  much  not  having  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  specimen  :  we 
are  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  account  of  it  by  Richard  Harlan,  M.D.  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
VOL.    III. 6    E 
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cate  the  species  to  our  friend  Mr  Lea,  by  the  designation 
Least. 

We  hesitate  attempting  to  indicate  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific characters  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  of 
all  the  animals  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  at  all 
events  will  postpone  doing  so  till  we  can  collect  more  com- 
plete remains  of  our  animal. 


Since  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  society  the 
description  of  a  portion  of  the  head  of  a  new  fossil  animal 
from  New  Jersey,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  fossil  organic  remain  in  the  cabinet  of  the  society,  pre- 
sented by  Lewis  and  Clark.  I  find  that  this  specimen  con- 
sists not  only  of  a  portion  of  a  dental  bone,  but  also  a  small 
part  of  a  coronoid  bone ;  and  that  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
"in  a  longitudinal  groove"  "in  close  contact  throughout," 
"there  being  no  distinct,  separate  alveoli,"  are  in  fact  placed 
in  distinct  alveoli. 

The  most  important  generic  character  which  was  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  this  animal  from  the  one  we  described 
having  thus  no  existence,  it  appears  proper  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  place  the  two  species  in  the  same 
genus ;  and,  as  the  genus  Saurocephalus  is  founded  on  erro- 
neous characters,  and  will  not  admit  our  species,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  genus,  which  we  shall  accord- 
ingly do,  and  shall  retain  for  it  the  name  Saurodon. 

Genus  Saurodon  {Hays).  Teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  closing 
within  those  of  the  upper,  like  incisors;  a  regular  series  of 
foramina  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  jaws  near  their  alveo- 
lar margins,  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  to  the 
teeth. 

Species   1.    S.  lanciformis.    A  groove  along  the  inner 
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Description  of  a  New  O^nus  and  New  S^^ecies  of  Extinct 
MammifBTom  Quadruped.     By  John  D.  Godman^  M.D. 

THE  subject  of  the  following  description  was  disinterred 
a  short*  time  since  by  Mr  Archibald  Crawford,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Newburg,  in  Orange  county,  New  York ; 
a  region  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  inestimable  contribu- 
tion to  natural  history  in  the  splendid  skeleton  of  the 
gigantic  Mastodon,  which  was  thence  obtained  in  1801  by 
the  indefatigable  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

The  bones  obtained  by  Mr  Crawford  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  comprise  the  following  parts  of  the 
skeleton  :— 

The  anterior  part  of  the  head ;  consisting  of  parts  of  the 
frontal,  intermasallary,  superior  maxillary  and  two-thirds  of 
the  lower  jaw  bones ;  the  tusks  and  sixteen  teeth.  Of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head  there  is  but  a  small  fragment, 
being  a  piece  of  the  occipital  bone,  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  nearly  one  condyle,  and  showing  a  small  part 
of  the  circle  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Of  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  there  are 
four  vertebras,  and  one  separate  spinous  process ;  two  ribs, 
of  which  one  is  whole  and  the  other  broken  and  imperfect; 
a  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  and  two  digital  phalanges ;  a  femur, 
tibia,  and  five  epiphyses  or  heads  of  bones,  separated  from 
their  shafts,  which,  with  other  circumstances,  show  that  the 
animal  had  not  attained  its  adult  age. 
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surface  of  the  dental  bone  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve;  teeth  very  obtusely  lanciform. 

Species  3.    S.  Leanus.    Teeth  acutely  lanciform,  much 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding  species,  slightly  curved^ 


Saurodan  Leanus. — ^PiiAte  XYI. 

Fig.  1. — Fragment  of  bead,  lateral  view.  a.  Dental  bone.  h.  Intermaxillary 
bone.    c.  Upper  maxillary  bone.    g.  Lachrymal  bone. 

Fig.  S. — Head  seen  from  above,  b.  b.  Intermaxillary  bones,  e.  Teeth  of  under 
jaw.  /./.  Nasal  grooves,  g.g.  Lachrymal  bones.  A.  Small  groove,  t.  An  ar- 
ticulating surface,  q.  An  articulating  suiface  of  upper  maxillary  bpne. 

Fig.  3. — ^Posterior  view.   d.  d.  Ganoid  cavities  in  coronoid  bone. 

Fig.  4. — Anterior  view.  o.  Foramina  in  dental  bone  for  transmission  of  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  to  the  teeth. 

Fig.  5. — Portion  of  upper  jaw,  with  the  outer  lamina  of  bone  removed  to 
show  the  mode  of  dentition,  magnified  three  times,  h  I.  New  teeth,  m.  tn.  Old 
teeth,  p.  Empty  alveolus. 

Fig.  6. — Portion  removed  from  posterior  part  of  upper  jaw,  right  side — ^inter- 
nal aspect,  magnified  three  times,  o.  Foramina  for  transmission  of  nerve  and 
blood  vessels  to  teeth,    p.  Empty  alveolus. 

Fig.  7. — Tooth,  removed  from  alveolus  p.  Fig.  6,  inner  aspect. 

Fig.  8. — Same  tooth,  external  aspect. 

Fig.  9,        Ditto         side  view. 

Fig.  10.      Ditto         section  of  the  root. 

Fig.  11. — Sawrodon  lancifarmu.  Portion  of  dental  bone,  external  lamina 
removed  so  as  to  show  the  alveoli  and  form  of  the  teeth,  magnified  three  times. 

Read  December  4,  1829;  and  January  1,  1830. 
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The  right  side  of  the  head  is  the  most  perfect,  and  when 
the  bones  are  placed  in  apposition,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  this  part  of  the  skull,  which  strongly 
reminds  us  of  that  of  an  Elephant.  [See  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  1.] 
A  line  drawn  from  the  highest  part  of  the  frontal  to  the 
extremity  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  measures  seventeen  in- 
ches. (Tig.  3.]  The  fragment  of  the  frontal  bone  makes  up 
about  five  inches  of  this  extent,  and  is  united  to  the  superior 
edge  of  the  maxillary  bone  by  a  suture,  and  forms  at  its  junc- 
tion therewith  the  superior  anterior  border  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  is  broken  and  lost. 

Of  the  right  upper  maxillary  bone,  the  whole  is  preserved, 
from  the  end  of  its  alveolus  for  the  tusk,  anteriorly,  to  as  far 
back  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  second  molar  or  perma- 
nent tooth.  A  line  drawm  perpendicular  to  this  tooth  would 
mark  its  extent  superiorly  where  it  forms  the  inferior  ante- 
rior part  of  the  orbit,  of  which  about  one  half  remains.  All 
posterior  to  the  line  mentioned  is  lost,  the  bone  being  bro- 
ken through  its  malar  process,  which  still  presents  a  projec- 
tion about  an  inch  long.  The  foramen  infra-orbitarium  is 
situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  base  of  this  process, 
and  jn  a  line  with  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  measured  from  its  highest  part  united 
to  the  OS  frontis,  to  the  edge  of  the  alveole  containing  the 
posterior  tooth,  is  eleven  inches  high.  Inferiorly  and  inter- 
nally it  is  quite  imperfect,  consisting  of  only  as  much  of  the 
alveolar  process  as  serves  to  contain  three  teeth,  a  small  part 
of  the  pisdatine  process,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  socket 
for  the  tusk ;  this  part  of  the  socket  projects  two  inches  or 
more  beyond  the  anterior  teeth. 

The  intermaxillary  bones  are  of  considerable  size;  that  of 
the  right  side  being  rather  more  than  twelve  inches  long  and 
'  three  broad,  extending  from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  frontal 
bone  to  the  base  of  the  great  tusk,  the  superior  part  of  whose 
sockets  it  forms.  The  entrance  to  the  nasal  passage  is  desig- 
nated by  a  semicircular  indentation  on  the  internal  edge  of 
this  bone,  which  is  uninjured  at  this  part;  lower  down  a 
VOL.  HI. — 6  p 
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small  piece  is  fractured  from  its  inner  edge.  The  inter- 
maxillary of  the  left  side  is  destroyed,  except  at  its  inferior 
part,  forming  the  superior  portion  of  the  alveole  for  the  tusk. 

The  tusks  belonging  to  this  jaw  are  in  a  tolerable  good 
state  of  preservation,  though  not  wholly  uninjured.  -^  The 
entire  length  of  the  right  tusk  is  seventeen  inches,  five  of 
which  are  within  the  socket  The  tusks,  where  they 
emerge  from  the  socket,  are  four  inches  and  three«eighths 
apart,  and  at  this  point  they  are  seven  inches  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  They  do  not  perceptibly  decrease  until 
within  about  four  inches  of  the  extremity,  whence  they 
taper  to  the  point;  this  is  worn  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  its 
inferior  and  external  surfaces,  as  may  be  better  understood  by 
the  excellent  accompanying  drawings  from  the  masterly 
pencil  of  my  estimable  friend  Mr  Titian  R.  Peale,  whose 
skill  and  judgment  as  a  naturalist  are  so  admirably  displayed 
by  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

Of  the  lower  jaw  [Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  1.]  about  two-thirds, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  have  been  obtained;  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  condyloid,  the  whole  of  the  coronoid, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  posterior  alveolar  processes,  the  right 
ramus  of  the  jaw  is  complete,  and  its  inferior  and  lateral  out- 
line from  the  angle  to  the  i^x  is  uninjured.  Superiorly  the 
coronoid  process,  as  just  stated,  is  destroyed  as  far  as  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  second  molar  tooth ;  but  thence  an- 
teriorly the  jaw  is  also  perfect  Twelve  inches  of  the  left 
ramus  are  j^eserved,  the  condyloid,  coronoid,  and  part  of  the 
alveolar  processes  being  broken  off,  a  little  posterior  to  the 
first  perman^it  tooth.  The  mental  foramen  for  the  exit  of 
the  labial  branch  of  the  lower  maxillary  nerve  is  situated  on 
a  line  vnth  the  root  of  the  second  deciduous  tooth.  Between 
two  and  three  inches  in  front  of  this  foramen,  which  is  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  there  are  three  others  of  smaller  size  for 
the  passage  of  vessel,  nerves,  &c.  to  the  lip  and  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  insertion  of  the  inferior  tusks. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  jaw,  and  that  which  separates 
this  animal  f^om  every  genus  hitherto  established,  is  its  elon- 
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gated  or  rostrated  extremity,  contaming  the  alveolar  proces- 
ses or  sockets  fw  two  very  remarkable  tusks.  Hie  superior 
border  of  the  jaw,  from  the  situation  of  the  anterior  teeth, 
declines  immediately,  tapering  towards  the  level  of  these 
sockets.  Inferiorly  the  outline  of  the  jaw  does  not  so  im- 
mediately change,  until  opposite  the  anterior  mental  foramina, 
,  whence  it  suddenly  diminishes  to  the  end.  The  rostrated 
portion  of  the  jaw,  anterior  to  the  front  teeth,  is  three  in- 
ches and  three-fourths  long,  and  superiorly  is  regulariy  bel- 
lowed or  grooved  as  for  th6  reception  of  the  tongue ;  this 
hollow  is  two  inches  wide,  quite  smooth,  and  bounded  on  eadi 
side  by  thin  raised  edges. 

The  alveolar  processes  for  the  tusks  are  contained  within 
the  rostrated  part  of  this  jaw,  and  are  nearly  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter at  their  outlet ;  the  right  one  being  three,  and  the 
left  two  inches  in  depth,  gradually  diverging  from  the  centre, 
and  decreasing  in  width  as  they  penetrate  the  bone.  The 
tusks  belonging  to  these  sockets  are  of  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, and  that  of  the  right  side,  which  is  entire  and  well  pre- 
served, is  four  inches  in  length,  three  inches  of  which  are 
within  the  socket.  The  projecting  external  part  is  covered 
by  a  shining,  hard,  black  enamel,  and  is  smooth  and  round  at 
its  point;  &e  other  part  appears  to  be  a  dark,  grayish,  bony 
matter,  dry  on  the  surface,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
nail.  The  part  of  this  tusk  within  the  socket  is  exactly  ac- 
commodated thereto,  tapering  to  a  small  point  The  exter- 
nal projecting  part  has  a  peculiar  spiral  twist  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  its  anterior  extremity,  as  will  be  readily 
understood  by  referring  to  the  plate.  [Plate  XVIII.  Pig.  2.] 
In  relation  to  the  dentition  of  the  animal,  we  find  it  pos- 
sessed of  sixteen  teeth,  eight  of  which  (the  two  anterior 
teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws)  are  deciduous  w  milk  teeth ; 
on  the  right  side  one  of  these  has  fisdlen  out,  while  all  the 
remaining  deciduous  teeth  are  considerably  worn,  so  as  to 
show  that  the  enamel  merely  covers  the  external  surface  of 
their  crowns,  as  in  the  Mastodon,  and  does  not  penetrate 
their  substance  as  in  the  Elephant,  &c.     The  permanent 
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teeth,  which  are  four  in  number  in  each  jaw,  are  acutely 
mamillated,  forming  three  transverse  ranges  of  wedge-shaped 
tubercles.  The  first  is  three  inches  in  length;  the  second 
or  last  tooth  three  and  a  half;  the  deciduous  teeth  are  much 
smaller,  the  first  measuring  but  half  an  inch,  the  second  two 
inches.  The  roots  of  all  the  teeth  are  short,  as  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  but  four  inches. 

Of  the  other  bones  the  vertebrae  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,'  and  three  inches  in  diameter ;  the  separate  spinous 
process  is  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  the  entire  rib  is  twenty 
inches  long,  and  its  curvature  four  inches ;  the  greatest  diam- 
eter of  the  broken  rib  is  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  humerus 
is  seventeen  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter;  radius 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in  diameter;  the 
ulna  fourteen  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
digital  phalanx  is  three  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter ; 
the  tibia  is  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three  in  di^ 
ameter. 

While  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  New  York  spe* 
cimen,  my  friend,  Mr  Franklin  Peale,  manager  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Museum,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  a  jawbone 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  University  of  Virginia  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  species.  In  consequence  I  immediate* 
ly  addressed  a  note  to  die  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  that  in- 
stitution, R.  Dunglison,  M.D.  requestii^  an  accurate  de-> 
scription  of  this  bone.  This  gentleman,  who  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
polished  urbanity  of  manners,  favoured  me  with  an  imme- 
diate and  satisfactory  answer,  from  which  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  derived. 

In  the  collection  examined  by  Professor  Dunglison  there 
are  two  parts  of  lower  jaws,  most  probably  belonging  to 
the  same  species,  though  to  individuals  of  different  ages. 
These  have  been  clumsily  joined,  as  if  they  had  formed  a 
single  jaw.  The  right  side  of  the  jaw  is  complete  from  the 
angle  to  the  apex  of  the  chin,  which  is  perfect,  having  about 
three  inches  of  the  left  side  preserved.     The  lower  jaw  is 
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elongated  at  its  anterior  part,  and  hollowed  out  superiorly, 
while  on  each  side  of  the  symphisis  menti  there  is  a  canal 
extending  obliquely  upwards  tiirough  the  bone,  the  right 
one  contains  the  root  of  a  tusk,  which  occupies  the  whole 
socket,  and  projects  slightly  on  the  inner  side,  being  1.25  in 
diameter.  This  right  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  two  feet 
four  inches  long,  measured  along  its  base,  and  weighs  forty 
pounds*. 

Every  view  taken  of  this  animal  strongly  reminds  us  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  gigantic  Mastodon;  and  but  for  the 
singular  difference  of  organization  presented  by  the  lower 
jaw  and  its  tusks,  we  could  not  avgid  concluding  we  had  ob- 
tained a  young  animal  of  that  species.  We  have  made  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  different  perfect  lower  jaws  of  the 
Mastodon  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  Museums,  the  cabinet  of  the  New  York  Lyceum, 
&c.  to  discover  whether  any  trace  of  this  structure  could  be 
found,  or  had  possibly  been  overlooked  by  previous  observers. 

These  researches  ended  in  a  conviction  that  nothing  like 
this  construction  pertained  to  the  Mastodon,  whose  lower 
jaw  ends  in  a  distinctly  decurved  extremity,  simply  suited  to 
give  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  a  lip;  as  is  evident  on  re- 
ferring to  a  specimen  or  to  any  authentic  engraving.  We 
are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  it  as  a  new^  but 
closely  allied  genus  to  the  Mastodon;  and  propose  for  it  the 
following  name  and  characters : — 

*  The  lower  jaw  bone  of  the  Mastodon  b  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  and  weighs 
siztj  pounds;  hence  our  animal,  in  the  adult  state,  was  of  about  the  same  sise. 
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Order  BELLUiB  L.     (Pachtdermata,  C«) 

Family  Probqscidia* 

Genus  Tetracaulodon.*  (Godman.) 
Dental  Formula:  Incisive  f.  Canine  ^,  Molar  H,  =  12. 
Character:  having  four  tusks;  of  which  two,  large  and 
strong,  similar  to  those  of  the  Mastodon,  belong  to  the  upper 
jaw,  and  two,  small,  short  and  spiral,  project  from  sockets  on 
each  side  of  the  chin.  The  lower  jaw  produced  or  elongated 
at  the  symphisis;  having  on  its  superior  surface  a  smooth 
hollow  groove  for  the  tofigue,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow 
apex  containing  sockets  for  the  inferior  tusks. 

i^edea  1.     T.  Mastodontoideum.     Godm. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  details,  the  species  will  be  suf- 
ficiently characterized  by  observing,  that  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  adult  its  outlines  are  peculiarly  straight  or  rectangular, 
exhibiting  tnone  of  those  bold  curvatures  and  projections  so 
conspicuous  in  the  allied  genus  Mastodon,  about  the  angles 
and  base  of  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  process  is  thrown  far* 
ther  backward,  and  the  coronoid  process  is  not  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  semilunar  notch,  as  in  the  other  genus,  the  bone 
gently  ascending  from  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  until  it  terminates 
in  the  condyle.  These  peculiarities  clearly  indicate  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  arrangement  and  power  of  the  mus- 
cular apparatus,  as  well  as  suggest  thoughts  of  differences  in 
mode  of  life  and  regimen,  between  the  two  genera  during 
their  existence. 

Of  this  highly  interesting  species,  we  are  now  aware  of  the 
preservation  of  fragments  of  three  well  authenticated  indivi- 
duals. Two  adult  jaw  bones  (one  of  which  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  entire)  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
the  young  specimen,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  descrip- 

*  From  TiT^Ay  four;  and  ;^«(;x/«/»Fr«,  tusks. 
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tion,  belonging  to  the  beautiful  Museum  of  R.  Peale  of  New 
York ;  of  a  fourth  we  have  heard,  as  being  in  possession  of 
a  distinguished  scientific  gentieman  of  that  city,  though  of 
this  we  can  affirm  nothing  positively.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  other  specimens  have  been  raised  by  those  engaged  in 
canalling,  &c.  that  have  been  laid  aside  as  Mastodon  bones, 
which  tihiey  so  closely  resemble.* 

In  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  animal  in  the  class 
Mammalia,  we  are  led  by  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tusks 
to  believe  that  it  should  stand  between  the  genera  Mastodon 
and  Hippopotamus;  being  allied  to  the  former  by  the  general 
character  of  the  teeth  and  skeleton,  and  to  the  latter  espe- 
cially, by  the  inferior  tusks,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  molar 
teeth.  The  same  circumstances  would  cause  us  to  conclude 
that  the  regimen  of  our  animal  might  have  been  of  a  mixed 
character,  or  that  like  the  Hippopotamus  this  genus  was  some- 
what aquatic  and  fed  upon  the  productions  found  in  rivers, 
lakes,  or  marshes.  HoVrever  this  may  be  decided,  the  proofs 
of  the  former  existence  of  the  genus  are  unequivocal,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  multiplied  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  ex- 
plorations making  throughout  our  ovm  country. 

In  concluding  this  paper  the  vmter  would  feel  culpable  of 
neglect  did  he  not  return  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  intelli- 
gent discoverer  of  these  bones  for  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
examining  and  describing  them,  as  well  as  to  his  friends  Dr 
Boyd  of  New  York,  and  Messrs  Rubens  and  Titian  R.  Peale 
for  their  much  valued  assistance. 

[Read,  Friday^  January  1«/,  1830.] 

*  Since  this  paper  was  in  type  we  have  learned  with  much  pleasure  that  a  second 
exploration  made  by  Mr  Crawford  has  been  very  productive,  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  Mr  Rubens  Peale  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  mount  an  entire  skeleton 
of  the  Tetracaulodon  Mastod.ontoideum. 
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Don  F.  de  Paulo  Quadrado. 
Liciniano  Saez  Demostrac.  Hist,  del  valor  de  las  Monedas  de  CastiUa — 
tiempo  de  Hen.  IV.  comparadas  con  las  de  Carlos  V.  4to,  1805. 
Manchester,  (G.  B.)  Menb.  of  the  Lit.  and  Philos.  Soc.     Vol.  4,  N.  S.  1 824, 8vo. 
Moscow,  Entomographie  de  la  Russie  par  Gotthelf  Fischer.    Publ.  by  the  Imp. 
Soe.  of  Naturalists.     Vols  1  &  3,  1820—8,  4to. 
Progran^me  pour  la  Stance  publ.  de  la  Soc.  1828.    Par  le  m^me. 
Notice  sur  les  V^g^t.  Fossiles  du  Gouv.  de  Moscow.     1826. 
New  YosK,  Trans,  of  the  Hist.  Soc.    Vol.  4,  8vo,  1826. 

List  of  Members,  1827,  and  Account  of  Donation  of  ^5000  from  the 

State. 
Trans,  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.    Vol.  2,  part  1,  4to,  1825. 
Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist.     Vols  1,  2  dz.  3,  No.  1  &  2, 

1824 — 8,  8vo. 
A  Mem.  prepared  by  C.  Golden,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Grand 
Celebration  at  New  York  of  the  Completion  of  the  Canals. 
1 825—6,  4to.     Gift  of  the  City  Corporation. 
Catal.  of  the  N.  Y.  Society  Library,  with  Charter,  &c.  1813—1828. 
PAMi,  M^m.  da  l*Acad.  Roy.  des  Bci.  de  Tlnst.  Vol.  5—8,  4to,  1824—7. 

de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions  &  Belles  Lettres,  Vols  7  &  8,  4to, 

1824—7. 

Present^s  par  divers  Savans  a  PAcad.  Roy.  des  Sc.  de  Plnst.  Sci. 

Math,  ec  Phys.  Vol.  1,  1827. 
de  la  Society  Roy.  des  Antiq.   de  Prance,  Vols  6  &  7,  8vo, 

1824—6. 
Noticed  et  Extraifs  des  M9S.  de  la  Bibfioth.  du  Roi,  Vol.  11,  1827. 
Mem.  delaSoc.  D'Horticulture,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1827. 
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Pasxs,  Recueil  des  Voj.  et  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ographie,  Yob  1  &  2,  4to, 

1824—7. 
PmLADBLFHiA,  Mem.  of  the  Philad.  Soc.  for  promoting  Agric*  5  vols,  8vo,  1826. 

of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Vols  5  &  6,  Noa  1  a  9, 1 826—9, 8?o. 

of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Med.  Association — ^N.  Am.  Med.  & 

Surg.  Journal,  Vols  1  a  8,  1826 — 9,  8?o. 
Contrib.  of  the  M'Clurian  Lyceum,  vols  1 — 3,  8vo,  1827 — 8. 
Catal.  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penns.  8vo,  1829. 

of  the  Medical  Library  of  the  Penns.  Hospital,  8vo,  1829. 

Pbotidxncb,  Collections  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Rhode  Island,  8vo,  1827. 

QiTEBEC,  Trans,  of  the  Literary  &  Hist.  Soc.  8vo,  1829. 

RoTTssDAX,  Nieuwe  Verhand.  van  het  Bataabche  Genootschap,  &c.  VoL  1, 

parts  2  &,  3,  4to,  1826—7. 
St  Pstebsbuso,  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  N.  S.  Vol.  10th,  for  1821 — ^2, 
St  Pet.  1826. 
Recueil  des  Actes  de  la  Stance  Solemnelle  de  TAcad.  le  29 

Ddc.  1826,  a  Toccasion  desa  F^te  seculaire. 
Discours  de  TAcad^micien  Stork,  d&c. — Ad  Imag.  Alex  I. 
Autoc.   omn.   Russ.  in  museo  numismatico  Imp.    Acad, 
depositum.    Also  for  the  Cabinet,  a  Medal  struck  on  the 
occasion. 
Apper^u  Hist,  des  Travauxde  I'Acad.  Imp.  depuis  1726  jus- 
qu*a  1828. 
Stocxholk,  Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Nya  Handlingar,  8vo,  1824 — 8,  6  vols. 
Through  the  Chev.  S.  Lorich,  Cons.  Genl. 
Aors  berattelser  ora  Vetensk.  Framsteg,  afgivne  af  Kongl.  Vetensk* 

Acad.  Embetsman,  8vo,  1824 — 8,  5  vols. 
(C.  D'Ohsson)  Oefversigtaf  Chemiens  Hist.  &c.  1826,  8vo. 
TvRiiT,  Mem.  della  Real  Acad,  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  4to,  28 — 32,  5  vols,  with 
Index  to  22—32  vols.  Turin,  1822—8.     Through  Chev.  Caravadossy 
de  Thoet,  Cons.  Genl. 
Upsal,    Nova  Acta    Reg.    Soc.   Ups.    Vols    1—3,  6,  6,  4to,   1773—1779. 
Through  Chev.  S.  Lorich,  Cons.  Gen. 


FROM  INBITIDnALS. 

Adamson  (John)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Luis  de  Camoens,  2  vols, 

8vo,  Lond.  1820. 
Amard  (L.  O.  F.)  Associations  Intellectuelles,  on  TArt  d'Operer  dans  toutes  les 

Sciences,  surtout  en  M^decine,  suivi  d'une  Ciinique  G^n^rale,  2  vols,  8vo, 

Paris,  1821. 
Anderson  (Rev.  R.)  A  Missionary  Journal  round  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands,  12mo,  Boston,  1825, 
Adelung  (Frederick)  Die  Korssiinschen  Thiiren  in  der  Kathedral  Kirche  zur  Heil* 

Sophia  in  Novogorod,  von  Frederick  Adelung,  4to,  Berlin,  1825. 
A.  Freyherr  von  Meyerberg  und  Seine  Reise  nach  Russland,  with  a  folio 

volume  of  plates.    Published  and  illustrated  by  Frederick  Adelung,  St  Pet. 

1827. 
The  same  work  in  the  Russian  Language,  4to,  St  Pet.  1827. 
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AcMung  (Frederick)  Sixth,  Serentli,  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Ruasien  Kbk 
Soc.  for  1818,  1819,  1820,  (in  German)  12mo,  St  Pet 

— ''-^  Litler&r  Notizen  betreSend  die  Magyariachen  und  Sacbiiscben  Dialekte  in 
Ungem  and  Stebenbiirgen,  Ton  P.  Von  Koppen,  8vo,  St  Pet.  1826. 
■■      Demetrius  der  Donische ;  Histor.  Dramat.  Gemahlde,  in  5  Akten,  von  Wlad. 
Oserow.    Uebers.  ana  der  Russ.  von  Otto  Hanson,  8?o,  Mosc.  1823. 

-  Metrische  Uebersetzungen  aus  der  Russiscben,  von  S.  Schreiber,  8vo,  St.  Pet 

1828. 

-  Vorlaufiger  Bericht,  von  der  Rassischen  Gradmessong,  von  W.  Struve,  Fol. 

Dorpat 

Beitrage  znr  Mubammedanischen  Munzkunde,  von  C.  M.  Frssbn,  4to.     No 

imprint,  no  date. 

Ibn  Foszlans  und  anderer  Araber  Berichte  iiber  die  Russen  &1tem  zeit ;  text 

und  Uebersetz.  mit  Rritiach-Pbilologischen  Anmerk.     By  the  same,  4to, 
St  Pet.  1823. 
-s—  Ueber  die  Verwandtachail  der  gnostisch-theosophischen  Lehren,  mit  den 
Religions  systemen  der  Orients,  vorziiglich  dem  Buddhaismus,  von  J.  J. 
Schmidt,  4 to,  Leipz.  1828. 

Bemerkungen  iiber  einige  gegenst.  der  Russiscben  Staatswirthscbaft,  von 

F.  G.  Wiirst,  8vo,  Berlin,  1806. 
-^^  Geschicbte  der  Ost-Mongolen,  und  ihren  Furstenhanses,  verfasst,  von  Ssanang 
Ssetsen,  (Mongolish  d&  German)  the  Translation  by  J.  J.  Schmidt,  4to, 
St  Pet.  1829. 

-  Russische  Miszellen  zur  genauem  kenntniss  fiir  Rusalands  und  seiner  be* 

wohner,  von  G.  Engelbardt,  2  vols,  8vo,  St  Pet.  1829. 
— «-  Rio  de  Janeiro  und  seine  umgebungen  in  1824,  von  Ebel  Ernst,  8vo,  St  Pet. 

1826. 

Nacbricht  an  die  Evangeliscbe  S.  Petri  Gemeine  in  St  Pet.  4 to,  St  Pet.  1828. 

— —  Narodne  Srpske,  &c.     National  Songs  in  the  Servian  Language,  by  A. 

S.  Karatcbitch,  3  vols,  12mo,  Leipz.  1823,  4. 

Danitza  (New  Yearns  Gift)  for  1828,  an  Annual  in  the  Servian  Language, 

published  by  W.  S.  Karatschitch,  8vo,  Vienna. 

A  Grammar  of  the  pure  and  mixed  E.  Indian  Dialects,  with  Dialogues  an- 

nexed, by  H.  Lebedeff,  4to,  Lend.  1801. 
-— »  Zusammenstellung,  d&c.     A  Collection  of  200  Sanscrit  and  Slavonic  Words 

in  affinity  with  each  other,  by  A.  Mihanovich. 
Gramroatica  Damulica  seu  Malabarica,  a  F.  Ziegenbalg,  4to,  Hall.  Sax. 

1716. 
— —  F.  Munteri  Epistola  ad  Sab.  Ouvaroff,  de  Monumentis  veteribus,  4to,  Hafn. 

1822. 
— —  De  Chasaris  excerpta  ex  Scriptoribus  Arabicis,  interprete  Fraehnio.    Parti- 

cula  prima,  4 to.     Petrop.  1820. 
Antiquitatis  MuhammedansB  varia  Monumenta,  auct.  C.  M.  Fnehn,  4to. 

Petrop.  1822. 
De  Baschkiris  quie  Mem.  prodita  sunt  ab  Ibn-Foszlano  et  J^kuto,  inierp. 

C.  M.  Friebn,  4to.     No  imprint,  no  date. 
-*-—  De  Musei  Sprewitziani  Mosqus  numis  Kuficis  qui  Chersonesi  humo  eruti 

esse  dicuotur  Comment  duas,  auct.  C.  M.  Fnehn,  4to,  Petrop.  1825. 

-  Numophylacium  Orientale  Potolianuro,  a  C*  M.  Frchn,  8vo,  Riga,  1813. 
-^—  Acad.  Cses.  Dorpatensis  solemnia  peracta  V.  Lustr.  Dec.  1827,  digne  pieque 

celebranda,  fol.  Dorp.  1827. 
VOL.   III. 6    I 
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Adeiung  (Frederick)  Dinertatio  Medico-Pharm.  de  Prtncipib  Vegetab.  que  K«- 
linoida  dicuniur,  auct.  A.  Haasenmuller,  Zvo^  Mote.  1827. 

-  De  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  Dmert,  auct.  M.  S.  Bulmerincq,  8vo,  Dorp.  1829. 

NovflB  quaedam  in  rem  numariam  antique  Roasinobflenr.  a  J.  Scfaoen,  Bresl. 

1829. 

De  graminibus  paniceis,  a  C.  B.  Trinio,  8vo,  Petrop.  1826. 

De  graminibua  unifloria  et  aeaquifloria,  ab  eod.  Svo.     Petrop.  1824. 

Abhandlung  iiber  die  biidung  dea  Embryo  in  den  gr&aem,  ?on  Henr.  Rapaail, 

8vo,  St  Pet.  1826. 

Ueber  den  gegenwartigen  Wiaainacb.  atand.  punct  der  naturibrachung,  ton 

der  Nehml.  8vo,  St  Pet.  1828. 

Grammar  of  the  Armenian  Language,  by  the  Archimandrite  Michsl,  8to, 

Mosc.  1828.     (Ruaaian.) 
•^*—  Obaerv.  de  affectibua  morboab  Tirginia  Hafniensia,  a  J.  D.  Herholdt,  8vo, 
Hafn.  1822. 

OpUanie,  &c.  A  Hiatorical  and  Technical  Deacription  of  the  Manufacture 

of  Arroa  at  Toula,  by  Dr  Hamel,  4to,  Moac   1826. 

Opisanie^  &c.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Slavonic  Sl  Ruaaian  MSS.  in  the  Library 

of  Count  Tolatoy,  8vo,  Mosc.  1825.     (^Russian,) 

Opisame^  &c.  Deacription  of  Thibet  in  ita  present  state,  translated  from  the 

Chinese,  with  a  Map,  by  Fr.  Hyacinth,  8vo,  St  Pet.  1828.     (Russian.) 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Count  Chwostoff,  3  vols,  Svo,  St  Pet.  1828—9. 

(Russian.) 

-  A«»/ftior  it»f}*rit  •xt^iirATirr  ^vyyiruat  tnt  Xx*C»r »-?•*■«•«•«  >Xfl>r0-«c,  ••{•r  w  £xx«v/. 

MMf.  XvirT«;^d'i?  i/ro  K«v«''r«?T/?«  n^frCi;Ti^v»et}otto»o/u«,  Tovt^oUofo^Mv,  A  Com- 
parison of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Slavonic  Languagea,  by  Bishop  Conatan- 
tine,  3  vola,  8vo,  St  Pet.  1828. 

-^ —  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  ancient  Greek  and 
Ruaaian,  by  the  same,  4to,  St  Pet.  1828. 

-—  Ziriaskaia  Grammatika^  &c.  A  Grammar  of  the  Sirianish  Language,  spoken 
in  the  Government  of  Perm,  in  Russia,  by  A.  Fleroff,  St  Pet.  1823. 
(Russian.) 

Supplement  a  THistoire  g^n^rale  des  Huns,  des  Turks,  et  des  Mogols,  par 

J.  Senkowaky,  4to,  St  Pet.  1824. 

Sur  les  origines  Russes,  Eztrait  de  MSS.  Orientaux,  par  J.  de  Hammer,  4t», 

St  Pet.  1827. 

Lettre  de  Tutundju-Oglou  Moustafii-Aga  I  Thad^e  Bulgarin,  &c.  (An  Hi- 

natured  CriHcism  on  the  ahote  toork  of  Mr  Von  Hammer*)  8  vo,  St  Pet.  1 828. 
— — '  Observations  sur  la  Lettre  de  Tutundju  Oglou,  d&c.  par  F.  B.  Charmoy, 
(A  sharp  and  seeere  Answer  to  the  aboi>e.)  8vo,  St  Pet.  1828. 
>       Easaia  Entomologiques,  publics  par  A.  D.  Hummel,  No.  6,  8vo,  St  Pet. 
1827. 

Den  Gamle  iEgyptiske  Tidsregning  af  R.  Rask,  Svo,  Kiobenh.  1827. 

M^moire  sur  Tlntroduction  et  T  Usage  des  Caracteres  Chinois  au  Japon, 

suivia  d'un  Vocabulaire  Cor^en,  par  J.  Klaproth,  Svo,  Paris,  1829. 
Recueil  dea  Actes  de  1' Academic  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  a  St  Petersboui^, 

a  la  Stance  Solemnelle  k  Toccasion  de  la  F^te  aeoulaire  de  Dec.  1826  el 

k  sea  S^ancea  publiquea  du  29  Dec.  1827 — 8.     St  Pet. 
Brandis  (J.  D. — M.  D.)  Ueber  Psychiscbe  Heil*mittel  und  nuignetismu9,  Kopenb. 

1818. 
Balbi  (A.)  Introd.  a  I'Atha  Ethnogr.  du  Globe,  Svo,  Paris,  1827. 
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Balbi  (A.)  Atias  Ethnogr.  du  Globe  ou  CkflBificfttion  dea  Peoples  d'aprea  leurs 

Langues,  fol.  Paris,  1827. 
Bache  (A.  D.)  CaUl.  det  Instraoi.  de  Phys.  Math.  Opt.  d&c.  de  I'Eeole  Polytecho. 

par  Pixius,  Paris,  1828. 

Three  Lect.  on  Anioial  Magnetism,  by  J.  Dacommun,  N.  York,  1829. 

— —  Gatal.  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penns.  1829. 

Bache  (R.)  His  Notes  on  Columbia,  taken  in  1822,  and  Itinerary  from  Caraccas 

to  Bogota,  Phil.  8?o,  1827. 
Bradfoid  (Tbo.)  A  valuable  Collection  of  Pamphlets  from  1742—1800,  many  of 

them  *^  Revolutionary." 
Bancroft  (Geo.)  His  Transl.  of  Heeren's  Hist,  of  the  Pol.  System  of  Europe  and 

its  Colonies,  from  the  Disc,  of  America  to  its  Independence,  Northampton 

(Mass.)  1829,  2  vols,  8vo. 
Bancker  (C.  N.)  {DepotUed)  Playfiiir's  Geography,  6  vols,  4to,  Edinb.  1804—- 14, 

d&  Atlas. 
«— -  Anderson's  Hist  of  Commerce,  4  vols,  4to,  Lond.  1801. 

{Gvoen)  The  Universal  Etymological  Diet,  on  a  new  plan,  vol  1,  2,  Cambr. 

(G.  B.)  1822,  4to. 
Banks  (T.  C.)  On  the  Kingly  Office  and  Inaug.  of  the  K.  of  England,  8vo,  Lond. 

1826. 
Barrozo  (J.  de  P.)  Comp.  deGeog.  Hist.  Chron.  Anc.  et  Mod.  4to,  Paris,  1826. — 

Tableau  des  Possess.  Angloises  avant  et  apres  1 789 —  1 8 14. — Statistique  de 

I'Isle  de  Madere,  1815.     By  J.  P.  C.  Giraldes. 

United  States'  Congress  Doc.  1st  Session,  20th  Congress,  1827—8,  18  vols, 

8?o,  Wash. 
Barton  (W.  P.  C^  Hist  des  p^ches,  d&c.'des  Hollandais  dans  les  mers  du  Nord, 
par  B.  de  Reste,  transl.  from  Dutch,  3  vols,  8vo.    Paris,  An.  XL 

Botan.  Bemerkungen  iiber  Stratiotes  und  Saggitoria,  von  E.  F.  Nolte, 

Copenh.  1825. 
Bell  (J. — M.D.)  Disc,  before  Philad.  Med.  Soc.  on  the  Influence  of  Medicine, 

1828. 
Breck  (Sam.)  Address  to  the  Blockley  Agr.  Soc.  on  the  Death  of  R.  Peters  their 

President,  1828. 
Brereton  (M.  D.)  Rep.  to  Phrenol.  Soc.  of  Wash,  on  the  Cranium  of  A.  Tardy, 

the  Pirate,  1828. 
Berzelius  (J.  Jacob)  His  Publications,  to  wit : 

Larbok  i  Kemier,  5  vols,  8vo,  Stockh.  1822 — 8. 

Af handling  om  Galvanismen,  Stockh.  1802. 

Ffirelasningar  i  Djurkemien,  «  vols,  1806 — 8. 

.rfh— -  De  r Analyse  des  Corps  Inorganiques,  trad,  de  L'Allemand.     Paris,  1827. 
Biddle  (C.  C.)  Speeches  in  Congr.  of  Henry  CJay,  Mem.  d&  Portrait,  Phil.  8vo, 

1827. 
'  Treatise  of  J.  B.  Say  on  Pol.  Econ.  3d  Am.  ed.  with  Notes  by  C.  C.  B. 

Phil.  1827,  8vo,  2  vols. 
Bonaparte  (Ch.  Luc.)  Observ.  on  the  Nomencl.  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  8vo, 

Phil.  1826. 
^— ^  The  Genei^  of  N.  Am.  Birds  and  Synopsis  of  Species  in  U.  S.     N.  York, 

1828. 
— -^  Suppl.  to  the  Genera  of  Am.  Birds  and  to  the  Synopsis  of  the  Spec,  found 

in  U.  S.     Phil.  8vo,  1827. 
— —  Specohio  Comparat.  delle  Ornitol.  di  Roma  e  di  Filed.     Pisa,  1827,  8vo. 
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BeufMrte  (Ch.  Lue.)  Am.  Orohhol.  or  Nat.  Hkt  of  the  Birds  not  gwtm  bj 

Wilson.     Phil.  1825—8,  fol.  vols  1,  2,  3. 

Bicbeno's  Address  to  ZooK  Club  of  Lin.  8oc.    Lood.  1826.  | 

Bowditcb  (N.)  His  Transl.  witb  a  Commentary  on  the  ^  Mtouiiqne  Celeste  of  I 

La  Place,"  4to,  vol.  Ist.     Host.  1829. 
Brown  (Saml. — M.D.)  De  la  Lithotritie  ou  braiement  de  la  Pierre  dans  k  Vessie, 
par  Civiale,  (M.D.)  8vo,  Paris,  1827. 

Hist,  of  a  Voy.  in  the  China  Seas,  by  J.  White.     Bost.  Sro,  1826. 

Brown  (J.  late  Minister  from  U.  States  to  France) 

CEuvres  de  Racine,  3  vols,  4to,  Paris,  1760.  j 

The  Works  of  Tacitus,  transl.  by  A.  Murphy,  Lond.  4  vols,  4to,  1793.  | 

-^—  Erasmi  Joco-8eria,^id  est  Stultitiae  Laudatio— T.  Mori  Utofua  Insula,  12mo, 

Lend.  1777. 

Voy.  aut.  du  Monde  1790 — 2,  par  £.  Marehand,  pr^e^d^  d'une  Introd.  par  ' 

Fleurieu,  4  vols,  4to,  Paris,  1798 — 1800. 

Observ.  made  in  Travels  through  France,  Italy,  &c.  by  E.  Wright,  1720 — ^2, 

Lond.  1730. 

Moeurs  et  Usages  des  Turcs,  avec  un  Abr^^  de  I'Hist.  Ottomane,  par  M. 

Guer,  2  vols,  4to,  Paris,  1746. 

Hist.  Gen.  des  Voy.  ou  Nouv.  Coll.  des  Voy.  par  A.  F.  Prevoat,  20  vols, 

4to,  Paris,  1746—1789. 
— ^ —  Nouv.  Voy.  dans  I'Aroer.  Sept.  1771,  par  M.  Bossu,  8vo,  Amst  1777.* 

Philos.  Botan.  ab.  C.  Lioneei,  2d  ed.  Vienna,  1763,  8vo. 

«— ^  A  Hist,  of  Invent  and  Discov.  B.  I.  Peckman,  transl.  from  German  by  W. 

Johnston,  Lond.  1797. 
-— —  Catal.  de  Bibbot.  du  Due  de  la  Valiere,  par  G.  De  Bure^  3  vob,  8vo,  Paris^ 

1738. 
Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  Gua  MSS.  cod.  var.  leet  marg.  appontis, 

4to,  1723,  Lutet.  Paris. 
-^—  Danubius  Panonico  Mysicus.  Observ.  Geog.  Aatron.  Pbys.  dl&c.  perlus* 

tratus  ab.  A.  MarsiK,  Amst.  1726,  fol.  6  vols. 
-< Les  Restes  de  T  Anc.  Rome,  dessinez  sqr  les  lieux,  par  B.  d*Overbeke.    Amst. 

3  vols  folio  in  one,  1709. 
The  English  Works  of  Roger  Ascham,  ed.  by  J.  Bennet,  with  a  Biog.  4to, 

Lond. 

(Euvres  de  £.  Falconet  sur  les  Beaux-Arts,  6  vols,  8vo,  Laus.  1781. 

-^— -  II  Goffredo  ovvero  la  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  fol.  Parigi,  1644. 

P.  Virgilii  Bucolica  Georgica  et  iEneis,  fol.  Strasb.  1789. 

Bywater  (J.)  His  Essay  on  the  Theo.  Hist-  and  Pract.  of  Electricity,  Lond. 

1810,  8vo. 
Chapman  (N. — M.D.)  An  Amer.  Diet,  of  the  Engl.  Lang,  by  N.  Webster.     N. 

York,  1828,  2  vols,  4to. 
-^ —  The  Principles  of  Mor.  and  Polit  Science,  by  A.  Feiguson,  Edinb.  1792, 

2  vols,  4to. 

Analyse  des  Travaux  de  I'Acad.  R.  des  Sci.  Paris,  1828. 

-^—  Partie  Phys.  par  le  Bar.  Cuvier. — Partie  Math,  par  le  Bar.  Fourier. 

— -  Eloge  Hist,  de  La  Place — Rec.  des  Lect.  a  la  S^nce  des  Quatre  Acad,  de 

rinst.  1829. 
Carev  d&  Lea,  The  Phil.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.  edited  by  N.  Gfaapman, 

&c.  &c.  Old  Scr.  7,  8,  9.     N.  S.  1  a  6,  1824—1829. 
The  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.  vol.  1—6.     PhU.  ]827~1830. 
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Carey  &  Lea,  Elem.  of  the  Human  Mind,  by  D.  Stewart,  vol.  3.    Pb^  ecL  8va, 

1827. 
^—  Operat*  Mechan.  or  Brit.  Mecbaniat,  by  J.  Nicholson.    Pb.  ed.  with  addit. 

8vo,  1826. 
Carre  (J.  T.)  M.  T.  Varronis  Opera  Omnia,  cum  Not.  8caligeri,  d&c.    Dordrect. 

1629,  4to. 
Cresaon  (E.)  A  Collect,  of  interestmg  Pamphlets. 
Clinton  (De  Witt)  Laws  of  the  State  of  N.  York  and  Offic.  Docum.  rel.  to  the  Erie 

and  Champlain  Canals,  with  a  Map.     Albany,  1826.     2  vols,  8vo. 
Coates  (B.  H.— M.D.)  A  Welsh  Grammar,  by  W.  Owen.    Lend.  1803. 

First  Rep.  of  the  Phil.  Med.  Soc.  on  Quack  Med.     1828,  8ro. 

His  Orat.  before  the  same  Soc.  on  Certainty  in  Med.     1830,  8vo. 

CoUa  (A.)  Hortus  Ripulensis,  (with  a  Vol.  of  Plates)  4to.     Turin,  1824. 
Illustratio  Generis  Dysodii,  addit^  Icone  Divaricati,  4to.    Turin,  1822. 

—  Genus  Freyliniae  additi  Icone,  4to. 

Contin.  del  Saggio  di  Orittog.  del  Prof.  S.  Borson,  4to,  Piemont,  1825. 

—  Obsenr.  sur  le  Limodorum  Purp.  de  Lamarck,  &c.     Paris,  1824. 

Cole  (Edw.)  Report  of  the  Canal  Comp.  of  Illinois,  with  a  Plan  to  unite  Lake 

Michigan  with  Illin.  River. 
Collins  (Z.)  Ezcerpta  d  Corpore  Statut  Univ.  Ozon.  1808. 
Ludwig  (D.  C.)   Definit.  Gen.  Plant.     Ed.  G.  R.  Boehmer.     Leips. 

1760,  8vo. 
— -  Indian  Treaties,  Laws,  and  Regul.  relative  to  Indian  Affairs,  (Official) 

Wash.  1826,  Bvo. 
Collin  (Rev.  Dr)  Precis  de  1' Hist.  Nat  de  T Abb6  Sauri,  part  2d  of  5  vol.    Hamb. 

1779,  12mo. 
O'Conway  (J.)  Origo  Legum,  by  Geo.  Dawson.     Lond.  1794,  fol. 
-o^—  A  New  Test,  in  the  Irish  Language,  4to.    Lond.  1681. 
Cooper  (Tho.)  Lect.  on  Polit.  Economy.     Columbia,  (S.  C.)  1826,  8vo. 
Cortez  (General)  Derrotero  de  las  Islas  Antillas,  las  Costas  de  Tierra-Firme  y  del 

Seno  Mexicano,  par  mando  del  Gobiemo,  with  a  Folio  Atlas ;  100  Maps. 

Mex.  1825. 
Cubi  y  Soler.    The  English  Translator.   Nuev.  Syst.  para  los  Espanoles.    Cambr. 

(Mass.)  1828. 

—  Observations  on  the  Mode  of  learning  Languages. 

-— ^-  Prospect,  de  una  Hist,  de  las  Leng.  habiackB  en  Espaiia. 
Drake  (B.  d&  H.  D.  Mansfield)  Cincinnati  in  1826.     Cincin.  1827. 
Drake  (Dan.)  Disc,  on  Intemp.  before  the  Agr.  Soc.    Cincin.  1828. 
Dalton  (John)  New  Syst.  of  Chem.  Philos.  vol.  2,  part  1,  8vo.     Mar.  1827. 
Dalman  (J.  W.)  Ephem.  Entomologicae,  8vo.    Holm.  1824. 
— —  Analects  Entomologica,  4to.    Hokn.  1823. 

Nagra  petrilicaterfunne  i  ostergdtlands  dfVer  gangs-kalk.  4to.    Stock.. 1825. 

— —  Pr^r.  Monograf.  Castnis,  Gen.  Lepidopt  1826.    Paris,  1824,  8vo. 

— —  Om  Nagra  Svenska  arter  af  Coccus  samt  deinuti  dem  ^rekommande  Parasit- 

Insekter,  4to.     Stock.  1826. 
Dacosta  e  Sa. — Mem.  sobre  os  limites  do  Brazil  prio  lado  das  Guianas,  Rio  Branco, 

&c.  fol.    Lisb.  1827. 
Dantas  (J.  M.  Pereira)  Systema  de  Signaeo.    Rio  Jan.  1817. 
•— —  Discursos  na  R.  Acad,  das  Sciencias.    Lisboa,  1824 — 6,  fol. 

Escritos  Marittmos  e  Academicos.    Lisboa,  1828. 

TOIi.   Ill, 6   K 
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Dantai  (J.  M.  Pereira)  Observ.  lobre  a  Oeograph.  Polit.  do  Portag.  de  M.  Bory 

de  S.  Vincent.  Lisb.  fol.  1827. 
Da  PoBte  (L.)  Review  of  his  Memoirs,  from  the  Antologia  Fl«r*    N.  York,  1829. 
Darby  (Wm)  Hist.  Geog.  &  Stat.  View  ofU.  S.    Phil.  ISmo,  1828. 
Darlington  ( W.— M.D.)  Florula  Cetrica,  Cat.  PhflBnag.  Plants  near  W.  Chester, 

Penn.  1826. 
Davis  (Jno.)  New  Engl.  Mem.  by  N.  Morton,  with  Notes  by  J.  D.    Host.  1826. 
De  Kay  (3 — M.D.)  Annir.  Address,  on  the  Prog,  of  Nat  Sd.  in  U.  S.  Lyceum. 
,  N.  York,  1826* 

Desilver  (Rob.)  Addresses  d&  Messages,  d&c.  of  the  Presid.of  U.  S.  to  Congress. 

Phil.  182& 
Mem.  on  Apuncturation,  by  Morand  &>  Cloquet,  transl.  by  F.  Bache,  M.D. 

Phil.  1825. 
Dewees  ( W.  P.— M.D.)  A  Treatise  on  the  Phys.  d&  Med.  Treatment  of  Children. 

Phil.  1826. 
Dewit  (Simeon)  His  Map  of  State  N.  York.     1802. 
Dunbar  (J.  R.  W.)  Essay  on  the  Structure,  &e.  of  the  Nervous  System  (Inaug.) 

PhiL  1828. 
Duncan  (Stephen^  Report  of  Canal  Commis.  of  Penn*  Jan.  1828.   Harrisb.  vol.  1. 

Message  or  the  Gov.  of  Penn.  with  Report  of  Canal  Commiss.  Dec.  1828. 

-  Report  of  Commiss.  on  Penal  Code,  with  Documents.     1828. 

Du  Ponceau  (P.  S.)  Remarks  on  Changes  proposed  in  Harvaid  Univ.    Camb. 

1826. 
-^-^'  Remarks  on  Greek  Gram,  by  J.  Pickering.    Bost.  1826. 

Constitution  of  the  William  Penn  Soc.     Phil.  1824. 

Analyse  d'un  Entretien  sur  la  Conservation  des  Loiz  et  des  Usages^  d^^  du 

Bas  Canada.     Montreal  1826. 
— —  Essay  on  the  Jurid.  Hist  of  France  as  fiur  as  rehtes  to  Lower  Canada,  by 

Ch.  Just.  J.  Sewell.     Quebec  1824« 
— i-  Expose  de  la  Classif.  des  Sci.  Synthetiquemeot,  par  H.  Torombert.    Pans, 

1821. 

Sur  Le  Naufrage  de  la  Fr6g.  Meduse,  par  Savigny  et  Concard.    Paris,  1816. 

Rech.  Statist,  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris,  dtc.  fitites  par  ordre  du  Prefet,  4to. 

Paris,  1826. 

Elem.  de  la  Gram.  Japonaise,  par  Rodriguez;  trad,  par  Laodresse;  Introd« 

par  Abel  Remusat.    Paris,  1 826. 

Diet.  Franf . — Woloff,  et  Fran^.  Bambara,  par  J.  M.  Dard.     Paris,  1826. 

Instit.  de  Graius  trouv^  a  Verone,  tr.  en  Fran^,  par  J.  R.  E.  Bould, 

1827. 
Mem.  Couron6  en  faveur  de  la  Libert^  des  Cultes,  par  A.  Vinet.    Paris, 

1826. 
The  Christ.  Doctr.  in  Italian,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.     Publ.  by  the  Cob- 

greg.  De  Propag.  Fide.    Rome,  1826. 
--—  Voyage  dans  les  Etat  Unis,  1796,  7,  par  R.  de  Liancourt,  7  vols.    Park, 

an.  7. 
-«—  Corapte  des  Trav.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  des  Antiq.  pour  1826,  7,  par  F.  Drojat. 

Paris. 

Idem  de  la  Soc.  Anatique  pend.  1827. — ^Journ.  de  Mai,  1828. 

Lect.  faites  dans  la  Stance  Publ.  Ann.  de  I'lnst.  R.  de  France.     1829. 

Almau.  du  Commerce,  par  la  Tynna.    Paris,  181 1 .— Alm.Imp.  1809,181 1 
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Dtt  PoDceau  (P.  S.)  Collect,  of  Lord's  Protests,  G.  B.  from  Henry  III.  to  1767, 

S  vols  8vo.     London. 
Scobell's  Acta  of  Pari.  1640—1656,  coBtiB*  fiom  Palton's  Ed.     LoBdon, 

1786. 
Debates  in  the  H.  of  Lds.  G.  B.  1660—1743,  to  follow  Chandler's  Hist. 

of  the  Comm.  8  vols.  1742,  3.     London. 
— —  Sketches  of  Algiers,  Pol.  Hist.  d&c.  by  W.  Sbaler.     Boston,  1826. 
— —  Comment,  on  Common  Law,  by  J.  Kent,  vol.  1.    New  York,  1826. 
^—  Complete  Authent.  Collect,  of  the  Laws  of  MaryUnd,  by  Wm.  Parks. 

An.  1827. 
Life  and  Writings  of  Wm.  Pkickney  of  Bait  by  H.  Wheaton.     Phil.  1826. 

-  A  Table  of  the  Ind.  Nations,  E.  of  the  Stony  Mount,  arranged  by  Lan- 

guages and  Dialects,  by  A.  Gallatin.     1826. 
— '-—  Circular  of  Jas.  Barbour,  Sec.  at  War,  U.  S.  to  the  Milit.  Ind.  Stations,  to 
obtain  Ind.  Yocabul.  on  an  uniform  plan.     1826. 

A  Choctaw  Vocabulary.     (MS.) 

A  Collect,  of  Pamphlets  relat.  to  Eliaa  Hicks,  and  the  division  in  the  Soe. 

of  Friends. 

Humours  of  Eutopia,  18mo,  2  vols.     Phil. 

Also,  the  following  Literary  Journals. 

— ^  N.  York  Month.  Mag.  and  Am.  Rev.  3  vols.     1789—91. 
— ^  Amer.  Rev.  and  Lit.  Journ.  2  vols.     180],  2. 

Atlant.  Mag.  2  vols,  1824,  5. — Academician,  1819. — Mediateur,  1814.  - 

Phil.  Am.  Month.  Mag.  1824—5.     Abeille  Americ.  6  vols  1815—18. 

Cambr.  (Mass.)  Gen.  Repoe.  and  Review.     1812,  1813. 

Lit.  Mag.  and  Am.  Regist.  8  vols.     1823-^. 

Eberle  ( J.— M.D.)  Notes  on  the  Theo.  and  Pract  of  Medicine,  1 2mo.   Phil.  1 827. 
Elliot,  Southern  Review,  No.  1  to  9.    Chariest.  1828,  9,  8vo. 
Ely  (E.  S.)  Min.  of  Assemb.  of  Presbyt.  Church  in  U.  S.     1828,  9,  Phil.  8vo. 
Emerson  (G.— M.D.)  Medical  Statirtios — ^Tables  of  the  Mortality  of  Phil,  and 

its  Causes.     1827. 
Erwing  (G.W.)  Alphab.  of  the  Prim.  Lang,  of  Spain,  withEzamin.  of  the  Basque 

Lang.     Boston,  1829. 
Everett  (Alex.)  America,  or  Survey  of  the  Pol.  Situ,  of  the  Powers  of  the  Wes- 
tern Continent.     Phil.  1827. 
Everett  (Edw.)  Speeches  in  H.  R.  on  Amend,  to  the  Constit.  of  U.  S.  and  on  the 

subject  of  Retrenchment.     1828. 
Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  Relief  of  Revol.  Officers. — Claims  of  Am.  Ci^. 

on  France,  Holland,  and  Naples. — ^Address  at  Chariest.  (Mass.)  commem. 

of  Jefferson  and  Adams.-— Oration  at  Concord^  19th  April  1825.^— 50th 

Anniver.     1826. 
French  (B.  F.)  Remains  of  Japhet.    On  the  Affinity  and  Origin  of  Europ.  Lan. 

by  J.  Parsons.     Lond.  1767. 
Finley  (A.)  A  Diet,  of  Quotat.  in  Anc.  and  Mod.  Lan.  5th  ed.    Pkil.  1828. 
Fischer  (G.  W.)  Prog,  de  la  Stance  Publ.  de  La  Soc.  Imp.  de  Nat.  k  Moscow, 

4to,  Dec.  1828. 
Idem— Pour  1825,  avec  Notice  de  k  Choristite  Coq.  Foss.  du  Gouv.  de 

Moscow,  4to. 

Idem— 1826,  Not  Sur  les  Veg6t.  Foss. 

Fisher  (J.  D.)  Descript.  of  the  Nat.  and  In.  SmaU  Pox,  Variok)id,  Cow  d&  CUeken 
Fox,  with  Plates,  4to.     Bost.  1829. 
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Folaom  (C.)  Scelta  di  Prose  Italiane.    Camb.  (Mass.)  1828. 

Cttal.  of  the  Fratern.  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Maes.     Camb.  1826. 

Frost  (J.)  A  General.  Reg.  of  the  first  Settlers  of  N.  Eng.  Alphab.  Arranged  by 

John  Fanner.    Lane.  Mass.  1829. 
Fumess  (Rev.  W.  H.)  Various  Books  of  Script.  Tr.  into  Chinese,  by  Morrison 

and  Milne,  21  vols  12nio- — Comment  on  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Milne.    On 

tiie  One  God,  by  Morrison,  in  Chinese. 
Graberg  de  Hemsd.  Precis  de  la  Lit.  Hist,  du  Moghrib-el-aksa.  Lyon,  1820. 
Tb^rie  dela  Statist.  G^ner.  1821. — ^Sur  la  Peste  de  Tanger,  4to.     1826. 

Also  an  Ital.  Tr.  of  same  Works. 
Gallaudet.  (T.  H.)  Reports,  d&c.  of  Connecticut  Assyl.  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

1817  to  1829. 
Gamard.  See  Quoy. 
Green  (J.— M.D.)  Electro-Magnetism.     Phil.  1827. 

-  Astronomical  Recreations.    Phil.  4to,  1824. 

Gilpin  (H.D.)  Ann.  Disc,  before  Acad.  Fine  Arts.     Phil.  29th  Not.  1826. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Thos.  Jefferson.    Phil.  1826. 

Giraldes  (J.  P.  C.)  Trat.  Comp.  de  Cosmog.  Geog.  Hist.  d&c.  Ant.  e  Mod,  4  ?ols 
4to.     1825—8,  Paris. 

Comp.  de  Geog.  Hist  Ant.  e  Mod.  4to.     Paris,  1826. 

— —  Statist.  Map  Madeira,  1460— 1806.— Tabl.  des  Colonies  Angl.     1808. 

Stat,  of  Portugal,  1826. — Mapa.  Geo.  Hydrog.  Hist,  e  Meicantil  do  Mundo. 

Godman  (J.  D.)  American  Nat.  History,  vol.  3.    Phil.  1826. 

Addresses  on  various  Pub.  Occas.     Phil.  1829,  8vo. 

Gordon  fThos.)  Authentic  State  Map  of  Jersey,  H.  S.  Tanner,  Engr.  1828. 
Gordon  (T.  F.)  Hist.  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  U.  S.  with  Decisions  on  Const. 

Questions  and  Notes.     Phil.  1 827,  8vo. 
^— -  His  History  of  Penn.  from  its  Discov.  to  the  Jndep.  of  U.  S.  in  1776. 

Phil.  1824,  8vo. 
Hall  (Jno.)  Familiar  Letters  of  Milton,  transl.  from  Latin.    Phil.  1829,  8vo. 
Hammer  (J.  Von)  Jarbiicher  der  Litteratur.     1827,  Wien. 
•— ^-  De  Rebus  Ituneor.  ad  Luc.  HL  auct.  F.  Miinter.    Hafii.  4to,  1824. 
— *-  Narratio  de  Lucio  Prim.  Episc.  Roman.     1823. 
— —  Idee  Elem.  intomo  ai  fenomeni  ddla  Vita  Anim.  da  P.  Molossi.   Milan,  1825. 

OfthefoOamng  the  Dmor  is  the  Author, 
— —  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches,  by  the  Donor,  1300  a  1656,  5  vols. 

Pest,  1827—1829. 

Lettere  su  i  Manosc  Orient,  nolle  diverse  Bibli.  d'ltalia.     Milan,  1826. 

-  Notizia  di  diciotto  codici  Persiani  della  Biblio.  della  Reg.  Univ.     Torino. 

1825. 
Sur  les  Orig.  Rosses— Extrdt  des  MSS.  Orient.  (Ed.  by  M.  Fmhn).    St 

Petersb.  1827. 

Reponse  IL  la  Lettre  de  Tutundju-Oglou.     1828. 

■■■■       Comment,  de  Byzant.  Hist,  ultimis  Scriptoribus. 

— —  Edairciss.  sur  des  faits  contest^s  de  1'  Hist,  des  Arabes. 

Wien's  erste  aufgehobene  Turkische  Belagerung. 

Hare  (Rob. — M.D.)  Engrav.  &>  Descr.  of  Appar.  used  in  his  Chem.  Course  in 

the  Med.  Depart,  of  Univ.  Penn.  part  1,  2.     Phil.  8vo,  1826. 

Compend.  of  his  Course.     Phil.  1828,  Svo. 

Harlan  (R. — M.D.)  Descr.  of  an  Hermoph.  Ourang-Ontang  lately  afive  in  Phil. 
Nov.  1826. 
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Hammer  (J.  von)  Joseph  und  Suleicha  aua  dem  Persischen  von  M.  A.  Dschami, 
ubersetzt,  von  V.  £.  V.  Rosenzweig  Wien,  1829,  fol. 

Harlan  (R. — M.  D.)  Am.  Herpetology  or  Qeneraof  the  N.  Am.  Reptilia)  with  a 
Synopsis  of  the  Species.     Phil.  1827. 

Harris  (A.)  The  Alphabet  of  Thought.— Elem.  of  Metaph.     Harrisb.  1825. 

Hassler  (F.  R.)  Elements  of  Analytic  Trigonometry,  Plane  d&  Spher.  N.  York, 
1826,  8vo. 

A  Popular  Expos,  of  the  Syst.  of  the  Universe,  8vo ;  with  plates  d&  tables, 

4to.     N.  York,  1828. 

Elements  of  the  Geom.  of  Planes  and  Solids.  Richmond,  (Vhrg.)  1828,  8vo. 

Hawkes  (P.)  Am.  Companion,  or  Brief  Sketch  of  Geog.  Climate,  &;c.  and  Dis- 
tance from  Washington  City.     Phil.  1827,  8?o. 

Hayward  (J.)  Rep.  of  Direct,  of  Internal  Improvements  of  Massach.  on  the 

Practicab.  of  Rail  Roads  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  by  L.  Baldwin — ^firom' 

Boston  to  Provid.  by  J.  Hey  ward.     1829,  8vo. 
Hazard  (Sam.)  Register  of  Pennsylv.     1 828, 9, 4  vols,  8vo. 
Holgate  (Jacob)  Rep.  of  Maryl.  Com.  on  a  proposed  Canal — ^Balt.  to  Conewago. 

1823. 
Hopkinson  (Jos.)  Lett,  al  Prof.  G.  Gazzeri  intomo  alta  direzione  degli  Aerostate. 

1828,  8vo. 
Home  (T.  H.)  Cat  of  the  Lib-  of  Queen's  Coll.  Univ.  Camb.  (G.  B.)  1801, 

2  vols,  8vo. 
Hosack  (D. — M.D.)  Inaug.  Dis.  on  opening  Rutgers  Med.  College.    N.  York. 

1826. 

Mem.  of  De  W.  Clinton,  with  Documents,  4to.     N.  York,  1829. 

Hudson  (Edw.)  Henry  Pelham's  Map  of  Boston  and  Environs,  taken  by  permis- 
sion of  Brit.  Command.     1776,6.     Deposited, 

Hughes  (Rev.  J.)  Sermon  on  the  Emancip.  of  the  Cath.  in  G.  B.  &  I.     Phil. 

1829. 
Hughs  (Mary)  The  Life  of  William  Penn.    Phil.  1828. 
Humboldt  (Guil.  Baron)  Lett,  h,  Abel  R^musat  sur  les  Formes  Gramm.  6l  sur  le 

G6nie  de  la  L.  Chinoise,  8vo.     Paris,  1827. 

Tableau  de  la  Nat.  ou  Descr.  Phys.  et  Mechan.  2d  ed.     Blois,  1829. 

Janeway  (Rev.  Dr)  Digest  of  Records  of  the  Gen.  Assemb.  of  Presb.  Church  in 

U.  S.  from  1788  to  1820.     PhU. 
Jomard  (M.)  Rem.  sur  les  Decouv.  Geogr.  dans  TAlErique  Centrale,  &c.    Lu 

aux  4  Acad,  de  Tlnst.  4to.     Paris,  1827. 

Eztrait  d'un  M6m.  ^^  Si  la  Lithog.  peut  remplacer  la  Grav.  sur  cuivre  dans 

les  Cartes  Geogr." 

Lettre  a  M.  A.  R6musat  sur  une  nouv.  mesure  de  Coudee  troav^e  en  Egypte 

par  Drovetti.     1827. 

Rem.  G6ogr.  sur  le  Cours  du  Senegal  d&  de  la  Gambia. 

Descr.  de  la  Ville  et  Envir.  du  Kaire--avec  TExplic.  des  Plans  de  la  Ville. 

Paris,  fol.     1829. 

Obs.  BUT  le  Cours  du  Dhioliba  ou  Niger.     Paris,  1829. 

Jones  (T.  P.)  Regulations  and  List  of  Post  Offices  in  U.  S.    Wash.  1 828. 
JuUien  (M.  A.)  La  France  en  1825,  en  vers.    Paris,  2d  ed. 

-: Obs.  sur  la  R6vol.  CommerciaJe  qui  se  prepare  en  France.     Paris,  1829. 

Johnston  (W.  R.)  Introd.  Address  to  a  Course  of  Lect.  on  Mech.  in  Franklin 
Instit.     Phil.  1829. 
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Johnston  (W.  R.)  Introd.  to  the  Greek  Lang,  with  a  Key.    Boston,  1829. 

-  First  Les.  of  Pract  Geom.  transl.  from  Gautier.     PhiJ.  1829. 
Kay  (Jas.  Jun.)  Turner's  Elem.  of  Chein.  2d  Am.  ed.     Phil.  1829. 
Klaproth  (J.)  Vocab.  et  Gram,  de  la  Lang.  G6orgienne,  Ire  Part.     Paris,  1826. 
— ^  Lett,  sur  la  Decouv.  des  Hierogl.  Acrolog.     Paris,  1827. 

^--^  Tabl.  Hist.  Geog.  et  Pol.  du  Caucase,  &c.  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Perse. 
Paris,  1827, 
I  ——  Mem.  sur  Tlntrod.  &c.  des  Caract.  Chinois  au  Japon,  suivi  d'un  Vocab. 

^  Cor6en.     Paris,  1829. 

Keating  (W.  H.)  Reales  Ordenanzas  pura  la  direccion  dela  MineriadeN.  Espan. 

Madr.  fol.  1783. 
KircbhofT  (J.  R.  L.)  M^m.  sur  les  Colonies  de  Briehfais.  de  Frederiks — Ord,  ^. 

0  dans  les  Pays  Has.    Brux.  1827. 

Lambert  (W.)  Suppl.  Rep.  to  Cong,  of  Astr.  Obs.  to  fix  Long,  of  Wash.  City. 

1826,  8vo. 
Lanjuinais  (le  Cte.)  Disc,  contre  le  r6tabl.  des  piivil.  d'alnesse,  &c.    Pans,  1826. 

Les  iesuites  en  Miniat.  Obs.  sur  Touvr.  de  M.  de  Pradt.     Paris,  1826. 

Lascaris  (Marq.  de)  Lett,  al  B.    Vernazza,  suUi   Cappelli  di  Paglia  di  Tosc. 

Turin,  1819. 

Baggionamento  intorn.  alia  Litografia  ed  ai  Vantag.  che  pud  recare  all 

Agric.  &.c.     Tor.  1820. 

Calend.  Georg.  della  R.  Soc.  Agr.  di  Torino.     1824. 

•  Laurence  (Wm.)  Treat,  on  Ruptures,  4th  ed.     London,  1824. 

-  Dislocat.  of  the  Verteb,  1827. — Intr.  Lect.  to  a  Course  of  Surg.  1826. 

1  Corrected  Rep.  of  his  Speeches  to  R.  Coll.  Surgeons.     1826, 

^  La  Roche  (R. — M.D.)  Diet,  de  la  Langue  Fran^.  anc.  et  mod.  par  P.  Richelet, 

ed.  d'Aubert.     Lyon,  1759,  3  vols  fbl. 
Orat.  before  Phil.  Med.  Soc.  1827. 

Vorstellungen  AUerley  Thiere  mit  ihren  Gerippen,  &c.  Von  J.  D.  Meyers. 

,  Nuremb.  1752,  fol.  2  vol 

-  Hortus  Cystetensis.  Auct.  Basilio  Besler.     Nuremb.  1613,  fol. 

^  Voy.  Mineral,  et  Geolog.  en  Hongrie,  1818,  par  F.  S.  Beudant,  3  vols  4to. 

avec  Atlas.     Paris,  1822. 
Lea  (I.)  Synopsis  Method.  Quadrup.  Oviparum.     (Table  framed). 

A  Collection  of  Legal  and  Pol.  Pamphlets,  1818  to  1820. 

Lee  (R.  H.)  MSS.  of  B.  Franklin — account  of  a  Conversat.  between  him  as 

Mass.  Agent,  and  Lord  Hillsborough.     1771. 
Leonard  (Jas.)  The  Picture  of  Quakerism,  by  Fr.  Bugg.     Lond.  1697. 
Lesore  (M.)  La  RelieOre,  Poeme  Didactique.    Paris,  1827. 
Leiber(F.)  Wiggles  worth  (E.)  Encycl.  Amer.  from  the  Germ.  Convers.  Lex. 

with  a  Copious  Am.  Biog.  vol.  1,  2.     Phil.  1829—1830. 
Levasseur  (M.)  La  RevO€  Amer.  July  1826  to  June  1827,  3  vols.    Paris. 
.     Lewis  (Enoch)  African  Observer,  vol.  1.     Phil.  1827,  8. 

Lillers  (le  Comte)  Calliope  ou  Trait6  sur  la  Prononc.  de  la  Lang.  Grecque,  par 

C.  L.  Mynas.     Paris,  1825. 
— —  Orthophonie  Grecque  ou  Traite  de  Paccent,  &c.  avec  les  diff.  entre  le  Grec. 

Anc.  et  Vulg.  par  le  M^e.    Paris,  8vo,  1824. 
Lisboa  ^.  da  S.)  Constit.  Moral  e  deveres  de  cidaddo  confbrme  o  Espirito  da 

Const,  do  Imperio.     Rio.  de  Jan.  1824 — 5. 
Livingston  (Edward)  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discip.  being  3d  part  of  Syst 

for  Louisiana.     N.  Orl.  1826,  fol. — with  Intiodoctl  Rep. 
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LimgBton  (Edward)  Code  of  Proeed.  for  ginng  effect  to  the  Penal  Code  of  Louis. 

N.  O.  1826,— with  Introd.  Report. 
Long  (S.  H.)  Improveip.  on  the  Loco-Mot.  Eng.  for  transf.  Carnages  from  one 

level  to  another.    Phi].  1826. 

His  Report  on  Survey  of  proposed  route  of  a  Nat.  Road  from  Washington 

to  Buffalo.     Wash.  1827. 
Lorich  (Severin)^  Notffi  ad  dissert.  H.  Grotii  de  Orig.  Gentium  Americanarum. 
Auct.  J.'de  Laet.    Amst.  1643.  12mo. 

Rudberg  (F.)  Forslag  till  en  fbrbattrad  Reflex-Goniometer.     1827. 

Rudberg  sur  la  Dispersion  de  la  Lumiere. 

Lovell  (Jos.— M.D.)  Meteor.  Reg.  for  182^—5,  by  Surgeons  in  Army  U.  S.  at 

the  Milit.  Stations^  prepared  by  J.  L.    Wash.  1826,  4to. 
Macneven  (W.  J. — M.D.)  Introd*  Disc,  to  Lect.  on  the  application  of  Chem.  to 

Agric.     N.  York,  1825. 
Madison  (Jas.)  Report  of  a  Commit,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  io 

1776  and  a  revised  Code  of  Laws  for  that  State.     Richm.  1784,  fol. 
Marbois  (Marquis  de)  Obs.  sur  k  Deportation  des  Formats  lib^res.     Paris,  1 828, 

4to. 
Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  et  de  la  cession  par  la  France  aux  Etats  Unis.     Paris, 

1829. 
Marcoz  (J.  B.  P.)  Critique  sur  I'Astron.  Solaire  d'Hipparque.     Paris,  1828. 
Marsdeo  (Wm)  His  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  3d  ed.     London,  1811,  4to. 

His  Diet.  &  Gram,  of  the  Malay  Lang.     Lond.  1812,  4to. 

His  Ed.  (with  f^otes)  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.    Lond.  1713,  4to. 

Numismata  Orientalia  illustrat.  from  bis  Coll.  of  Coins,  4to,  1823—5. 

— .^  Cat.  of  MSS.  and  Books  collected  by  him  for  the  study  of  Orient.  Literat. 

Lond.  1827,  4to. 
Martinus  (L.)  Elem.  Physiol,  ad  usum  prslect.  Acad.  vol.  1.     Turini,  1827. 
Mease  (Jas. — M.D.)  True  and  Impart.  State  of  the  Prov.  of  Pennsylv.  being  a 

Reply  to  "  A  Brief  State  and  a  Brief  View."     Lond.  1759. 
-^—  Declar.  of  Indep.  of  U.  S.  printed  on  Parchm.     Attested  by  the  autogr. 

Sign,  of  Chas.  Thompson.     Phil.  1 776. 
Meigs  (C.  D. — M.D.)  Boetius  de  Consolatione  Philos.  etc.  cum  comme.    Lugdun, 

1490,  4to. 

Several  U.  S.  Doc.  for  1826. 

Dr  Wood's  Oration  before  Med.  Soc.  1824. 

Dr  Mitchel's  Orat.  for  1825.— His  own  for  1829. 

Da  Tori  wi  Massa  en  Helfinian  Jesus  Christus. — The  Evangelists  in  the 

Lang,  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Danish  W.  L  Isl. 

•— ^  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Cassiodori  Cronicon,  ab  Initio  Mundi  ad  an.  1512. 
Basil,  1529,6)1. 

Mercer .(C.  F.)  Proceedings  of  Conven.  in  Wash.  City,  on  Chesapeake  d&  Ohio 
Canals,  Nov.  1823,  Dec.  1826.    Wash.  1827. 

Report  of  Sac.  at  War  and  Board  of  Engineers.    Wash.  1826. 

Meredith  (W.  M.)  Ist  and  2d  Report  of  Canal  Commiss.  of  Penn.  with  Docu- 
ments.    Harrisb.  1827. 

Michaux  (F.  A.)  Not.  Biog.  sur  A.  Thoiiin,  par  A.  F.  Sylvestre.     Paris,  1825. 

Mills  (Rob.)  Atlas  of  the  State  of  S.  Carolina,  or  Maps  of  all  the  Counties.  Sur- 
veyed 1820—5. 

A  Geo.  Stat.  dz.  Hist.  Map  of  the  State,  by  Auth .  of  the  Atlas.    1 820*-5,  fol. 
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Miller  (C.  S.)  His  Digest  of  the  Ordln.  of  the  City  of  Philad.  with  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly, &c.     By  authority  of  the  Councils.    Phil.  1828,  8vo, 

Mitchell  (S.  A.)  American  Entomology,  vol.  2,  3,  by  Tho.  Say,  1826-8. 

Mitchell,  (S.  L. — M.D.)  A  Collect,  of  his  Dis.  and  Addresses,  with  an  Ace.  of 
some  of  the  Remark.  Events  of  his  Life.     1828. 

Morton  (S.  G.— M.D.)  Tentamen  Inaug.  de  Corporis  dolore.    Edinb.  1823. 

Rep.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  1826—8.     Phil.  1827—9. 

-  Essays  on  the  Geol.  and  Org.  Remains  of  a  part 'of  the  Atlantic  Front,  of 

U.  S.     Phil.  1829. 

-  Descr.  of  two  new  Foss.  Shells. — Scaphites  and  Crepidula.     PhH.  1828. 

Obs.  on  the  Geol.  and  Org.  Remains  of  the  Second.  Tertiary  and  AUuv. 

Formations  of  U.  S.  by  S.  G.  M.  from  notes  of  L.  Vanuxem.  Phil.  1828. 
Motley  (T.  M.)  Report  to  Leg.  Mass.  from  Board  of  Int.  Imp.  of  Surveys  for  Rail 

Road  from  Boston  to  Hudson  river,  by  L.  Baldwin  &  J.  Hay  ward.  1829. 
Moulton  (J.  W.)  View  of  the  City  of  New  Orange  (now  N.  York)  as  in  1673,  with 

Notes.     1826—8. 

Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  vol.  1,  part  2,  Nov.  Belg.  1826. 

Monroe  (Jas.)  Mem.  relative  to  his  Unsettled  Claims  on  the  U.  S.     1828. 
Nichols  (F.)  Rev.  S.  Vince's  Principles  of  Fluxions.     Camb.  (G.  B.)  1 805, 3d  ed. 

Phil,  and  Math.  Repos.  No.  1  to  4,  by  J.  W.  Marrat.     Lond.  1826. 

Principles  of  Mor.  Philos.  Investigated  by  T.  Gisbome.     Lond.  1798, 

Elements  of  Gen.  Hist.  Anc.  and  Mod.  by  A.  F.  Tytler.     Phil.  ed.  1813. 

Niles  (H.  &.  Son)  Weekly  Renter,  vol.  27  to  36.     Bait.  1826—1829. 
Oliveira  (A.  R.  V.  de)  Mem.  sobre  o  Melhoramento  da  Prbvinc.  de  S.  Paulo, 

&c.    Rio  de  Jan.  1822. 
Ord  (Geo.)  Suppl.  to  Am.  Ornithology,  with  a  Biog.  of  the  Author,  A.  Wilswi, 
and  Hist,  of  Birds,  intended  for  9th  vol.     Phil.  fol.  1826. 

Wilson's  Ornithol.  vol.  7,  8,  revised  by  him. 

Latin  Diet,  of  R.  Ainsworth,  fol.  2  vols,  4th  ed.    Lond.  1762.    Deposited. 

Oersted  (J.  C.)  Exper.  circa  effectum  conflictus  electrici  in  acum  Magnetic. 

Hafh.  4to. 
Patterson  (R.  M.)  Ann.  des  Math,  pures et  appliqu^es  (par  Gergonne),  vol.  16, 
Nos.  10  to  12.     Paris,  1826. 

W.  Strickland's  Rieportson  Canals,  Railways,  &c.  made  to  the  Penns.  Soc. 

for  Intern.  Improvements,  with  Plates.     PhU.  fol.  1826. 
Pedersen  (P.)  Bishop  Miinter's  Primordia  Ecclesise  Africans.  Hafn.  1829. 
— —  Relig.  der  Karthager,  1821.— Relig.  der  Babylonier,  1827.     By  Bishop 

Milnter.     Kopen.  4to. 

Der  Tempel  der  Himmlischen  Gottin  zu  Paphos.    By  the  same.   Ropen. 

1824,  4to. 

Der  Stern  der  Weisen.   Untersuchungen    iiber  das  Geburtsjabr  Christi. 

By  the  same,  1827. 

Die  Christin  im  Heidnischen  HHuse.     By  the  same.     1828. 

Eph.  of  the  Dist.  of  Venus,  Mars,  Jup.  and  Saturn,  from  the  Moon's  cen- 

tre, from  1827  to  1831,  with  Table  for  finding  Lat.  by  the  Pole  Star.     By 
H.  C.  Schumacher.     Kopenhagen. 

Rapports  au  Roi  des  progres  de  Tenseignment  mutuel  en  Danemarck.    Par 

M.  d'Abrahamson. 

Paradisar  Missir. — ^Translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  into  Icelandic. 

By  J.  Thorlorason.    Cop.  1826. 
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Pierpoiit  (J.)  The  National  Reader,  for  the  me  of  Schools.    Boston,  1828. 
Pickering  (J.)  Vocab.  of  the  Massachusetts  Indian  Lang,  by  J.  Cotton.    Camb. 

(Mass.)  1829. 
Poinsett  (J.  R.)  Gram*  del  Idioma  Tarahumar,  par  F.  M.  Tellechea.    Mexico, 

1826,  8vo. 

-  A  Collection  of  Documents  and  Pamphlets  relative  to  Guatimala,  Mexico, 

Chihy  Columbia,  Panama,  and  Cuba. 

Memoirs  of  AugusUn  de  Iturbide,  written  by  himself. .   Lond;.  1824. 

*—  Constit.  Polit.  de  la  Monarquia  Espanola.     Hav.  1820. 

Descr.  de  las  dos  Piedras-Calendarios  de  Mexico,  par  A.  de  Leon  y  Gama. 

Mex.  1792. 

Guias  de  Forasteros  para  Buenos  Ayres,  1803,  para  Cuba,  1822. 

-^—  Collecc.  de  las  Antiq.  Mexic.  Litbog.  Nos.  1,  2,  por  F.  Waldeck,  fol. 

Mex.  1827. 
Pinheiro  (J.  F.  F.)  Annates  da  Capitania  de  S.  Pedro,  vol.  1,  Rio  Jan.  1819: 

vol.  2,  Lisb.  1822,  received  from  the  Baron  de  Cayra. 
Pomeroy  (B.  W.)  Biog.  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declar.  of  Independ.  jol.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Phil.  1825—1827. 
Porter  (Jacob)  Tr.  of  Labarraque,  Instr.  and  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  the  Chlorides  of 

Soda  and  Lime.     New  Haven,  1829. 
Powers  (G.)  Superintend.  Account  of  N.  York  St.  Prison  at  Auburn.     1826. 
Quadrado  (F.  de  P.)  Mem.  Hist,  sobre  la  Marina,  Comm.  y  Artes  de  Barcelona. 

Por  Don  Ant.  de  Carnpomanes  y  Monpalau,  4  vols.  4 to.     Madrid,  1779 

—1792. 
Quoi  et  Gamard.  Rem.  snr  les  Oiseaux  de  Rio  Janeuo,  Oiseaux  Pelagiens,  et 

autres  objets  d'Hist.  Nat.     Paris,  1825. 
Rafinesque.  Anc.  Hist,  or  Annals  of  Kentucky,  with  Tab.  View  of  Ind.  Lang. 

Frankfort^  1824. 
Rafn  (C.  C.)  His  Ed.  of  ^^  Elrakumal  sive  Epicedium  Regnaris  Lodbioci  Reg. 

Daniie—- Dan.  Lat*  French.     Copenh.  1826. 

Hoveberetning  fira  det    Kong.   Nordiske    01dskriil*Selskab.  for    Yarene 

1825,  6,  7. 
— <-  Scripta  Hist.  Icdandorum  vet.  boreal.  Lat.  reddita,  2  vols.     Hafn.  1828. 
Jomsvikinga  Saga  (Icelandic  and  Dan.)  from  old  MSS.  parchments  in  Roy. 

Lib.  Stockholm,  with  a  Fac  Simile.     Copenh.  1824. 

Hermod  det  Nordeske  01dskri(l*Selskabs  Tidende.     1825,  1  a  4. 

Sampyktir  bins  norrena  fomfraeda  felags.     Kidben.  1825. 

'  Ora  den  Indbyrdes  underviisnings  Yaeseo  og  Verd,  3  vols,  by  J.  Abraham- 
son  and  P.  H.  Munster.     Kob.  1822. 

Reports  to  the  King  on  the  Progress  of  Mutual  Instruction  in  Denmark, 

(Danish)  1824,  5,  6;  Abstracts  1827,  8,  9,  by  J.  Abrafaamson. 

— *-  Haandbog  for  under  Officer  Skolerne,  with  a  vol.  of  pUtes,  by  the  same. 
Kiob.  1821. 

Rask  (R.)  Yejledning  til  ekra  Sproget  paa  Kysteo  ginea  med.  og  Tillcg  om 
Akvambuisk.     Kidb.  1828. 

Ralston  (R.)  25th  Report  of  the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Soc.     Lond.  1829. 

Reed  (J.)  Geschiedenis  van  Engelandt,  SchoUandt  en  lerlandt,  transl.  from  the 
French  of  De  Larrey,  by  Schuer,  4  vols,  fol.     Amst.  1728 — 1730. 

Remusat  (Abel)  Melanges  Asiatiques,  2  vols.    Paris,  1825,  6. 

Bcevosfcy  (Count)  through  J.  Yon  Hammer,  (which  completes  our  set)  Mines 
d'Orient,  vols  1,  2,  3,  fol.     Wien.  1809^1813. 
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Renahaw  (R.)   Rabdologie  seu  numerationis  per  virgulas,  auct  J.  Nepero, 
24mo.     Edinb.  1617. 

Geog.  rectified,  or  Descript.  of  the  World,  by  Robert  Morden,  4to,  3d  ed. 

Lend.  1693. 

Remonst.  against  Ship  Money  Tax  1636,  2d  ed.  with  Rem.  on  Power  of 

Pariiain.  by  W.  Prinne.     Lond.  1643. 
Rifaud  (M.)  Rap.  faits  par  les  Acad,  et  Savans  de  France  mir  lea  Ouvragea  et 

Collect.  Rapporteea  de  I'Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie — Lettre  4  la  Soc.  Asiatiqiie. 

Paris,  1829. 
Rivinus  (E.  F.)  Atlantis.  Journal  concern.  N.  and  B.  Am.  in  German ;  No.  1  to  6. 

Leipzig,  1826. 
Robertson  (G.)  Clerical  Guide,  Regist.  of  Dign.  and  Benef.  of  Church  of  Engl. 

with  List  of  Patrons,  &lc.  by  R.  Gilbert,  3d  ed.     Lond.  1829. 

Liber  Scolasticus.     Fellows,  and  Scholars,  of  Univ.  of  Oxford,  Camb.  and 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  Connection.     Lond.  1829. 
Rush  (R.)  His  Letter,  with  Inform,  on  Growth  of  Silk,  d&c.  to  H.  of  Rep.  U.  S. 

J.  Mease's  Transl.  of  De  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  same  subject.     Wash.  1828. 

Sparks  (J.)  Sum.  View  of  Am.  on  a  Tour  through  U.  S.  by  an  Englishman. 

Lond.  1824. 

His  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  Am.  Traveller.     Camb.  (Mass.)  1828. 

Staples  (Saml.)  Gram.  Compl.  de  la  Ling.  Tngl.  para  uao  delos  Espan.    Phi).  1825. 
Say  (Tho.)  Collection  of  his  Tracts,  from  Journ.  of  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci. 
Santarem  (Vise.)  Mem.  para  a  Hist,  e  Theor.  das  Cortes  geraes  em  Portugal. 

Lisb.  1827,  4to, 

-  Noticia  dos  MSS.  na  Bibl.  Real  de  Paris  pertecientea  ao  direito  Pub.  Diplo. 

dePortug.     Lisb.  1827. 

Anal.  Hist,  numism.  de  buma  Medalha  de  Oiro  do  Imp.     Honorio,  1818, 

12mo. 

Mem.  Chron.  dos  Alcaldes  mores  da  Villa  de  Santarem.     Lisb.  1825. 

Saxe  Weimar  (B.  Duke  of)  Reise  durch  Nord-Amerika  in  den  Jahren  1825,  6, 

2  vols.     Weimar,  1828. 
Sagra  (Don  R.  de  la)  Ann.  de  Cienc.  Agr.  Com.  y  Artes.    Hab.  1827,  8,  2  vola. 
Sergeant  (J.)  Hazzi,  Treat,  on  the  Culture  of  Silk  in  Germany,  transl.  by  Jas. 

Mease.     Wash.  1828. 

His  Disc,  before  Trustees  of  Rutgers  Coll.     N.  Bruna.  (N.  J.)  1829. 

Sewell  (J.)  Ch.  Just,  of  Low.  Canada,  Ess.  on  the  Jurid.  Hist*  of  France  as  frr 

as  relates  to  the  Law  in  L.  Canada.     Queb.  1824. 
Smith  (J.  W.)  Facts  and  Argum.  for.Raiiways  instead  of  Canals  in  Penn.  3d  ed. 

1825. 
Smith  (Rob.)  Engl.  Polit.  Pamph.  relat.  to  Am.  1764  to  1776. 
Smith  (S.  H.)  Mem.  on  the  Life,  Char,  and  Writ,  of  T.  Jefleraon.     Wash.  1827. 
Smith  (Chas,)  Tabulas  Motuum  Solis  et  Lunse,  d&c.  auct.  Tob.  Mayer,  with  MS. 

Notes,  by  Rev.  W.  Smith,  4to.     Lond.  1770. 
Schroeder  (J.  F.)  Anniv.  Disc.  bef.  Hortic.  Soc.  N.  Y.     1828. 

Address  on  opening  the  N.  Edif.  of  the  N.  York  Dispensary.     1830. 

Scrope  (G.  P.)  Consid.  on  Volcanoes,  leading  to  a  New  Theo.  of  the  Earth. 

Lond.  1825,  8vo. 
Stockier  (F.  de  B.)  Seua  Obras,  2  vols.     Lisb.  1826. 

Method.  Inverao  dos  limites,  d&c.  4to.     1824. 

Short  (Wm)  Tr^sor  des  Originea  et  Diet.  Gram.  ra]8oiin6  de  la  Lang.  Franf .  par 
C.  Pougena.    Specimen,  4to.     Paria^  1819. 
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Short  (C.  W.— M.D.)  The  Transyh.  Jouni.  of  Med.  and  Assoc.  Sciences. 
Lex.  (Kent.)  Vol.  1,  2,  &  3  Nos.,    1828—1830. 

A.  Wood's  Inaug.  Diss,  as  Pres.  Transyl.  Univ.     1828. 

Thatcher  ( J.— M.D.)  Am.  Biog.  Hist,  of  Med.  Sci.  in  U.  S.  2  vols.  Bost.  1 828, 8?o. 
Tanner  (H.  S.)  His  Map  of  U.  S.  of  Mexico.     1 825. 

View  of  Florida,  Geog.  Topog.  and  with  a  Plan  of  Pensacola,  by  J.  Lee 

Williams.     Phil.  1827. 
— —  Mellish  (J.)  State  Map.  of  Pennsylv.  compiled  from  County  Surveys.     1825. 
The  Stranger's  Guide  for  Pbilad.  and  Environs,  with  Map.     Phil.  1828. 

His  Map  of  U.  S.  with  a  Memoir  on  the  recent  Surveys;  and  Obs.  on 

Intern.  Improvem.  of  U.  S.     1829. 

Plan  of  Philad.  compiled  by  W.  Allen,  eng.  by  H.  dz.  S.  T.  1830. 

Tappan  (Eng.)  Fac  Sim.  of  Declar.  of  Indep.  in  Hand  Writing  of  T.  Jefferson, 

with  the  Alterations  of  Adams  and  Franklin.     Phil.  1830. 
Texier  (de  la  Pomeraye)  Lecteur  Fran^.  pour  les  Etudians.     Phil.  1826. 
Tiarks  (D.)  New  Applic.  of  the  Method  of  determ.  the  Time  by  Obs.  of  2  Stars, 

when  in  the  same  Vertical,  &c.     Lond.  1 827. 

On  Mr  Dolby's  Method  of  finding  differ,  of  Long.     Lond.  1828. 

Tidyman  (P. — M.D.)  Pope's  Transl.  of  Homer's  Iliad,  6  vols.     Lond.  1791. 

Dryden's  Poet.  Transl.  of  Virgil,  4  vols,  12mo.     1782. 

HJBt.  of  Exped.  of  Napol.  Buonaparte  to  Russia,  by  P.  C.  K.  de  Segur,  1811% ; 

transl.  Phil.  1825. 

Pamphlets  relative  to  Black  Popul.  in  Carolina.     1822 — 4. 

Gordon's  Transl.  of  Tacitus,  with  Polit.  Disc,  on  that  Author,  5  vols.     1 753. 

Las  Casas'  Journal  of  the  Life  of  Buonaparte  in  St  Helena,  8  vols.   Phil.  1 823. 

Comment.  Inaug.  de  Oryza  Sativa,  4to.     Gottenb.  1800. 

Mag.  of  Mod.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  3d,  in  Germ,  by  J.  H.  Voight.     1826. 

Mem.  of  the  Life  of  T.  B.  Sheridan,  by  Thos.  Moore.    Phil.  ed.  1825. 

— -—  Sketch  of  the  pres.  State  of  Com.  Agric.  and  Manuf.    Phil.  1827. 

Observations  on  Reversion  of  the  Eyelids,  by  S.  W.  Adams.     Lond.  1814. 

Essays  Med.  and  Experim.  by  Thos.  Percival.     Lond.  1770. 

Nature  and  Treatm.  of  Gravel,  Calculus,  ^c.  by  W.  Rout.     Lond.  1821. 

— —  Med.  F&cts  and  Obs.  Sequel  to  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  4  vols.     1791 — 3. 

Med.  Recorder,  13  vols.     Phil.  1818—1826.     (J.  Webster,  Publisher.) 

Treatise  on  Indigestion,  by  A.  P.  W.  Philips,  3d  ed.     Phil.  1827,  8vo. 

— —  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Siddons,  by  J.  Boaden.     Phil.  ed.  1827,  8vo. 

Narrat.  and  Trav.  in  North  and  Cent.  Afirica,  by  D.  Denham,  H.  Clapper- 

ton,  and  Dr  Oudney.     Bost.  1826.    . 

Life  of  Napoleon,  by  W.  Scott,  3  vols.     Phil.  1827. 

Lettres  Provinciales  de  Pascal,  2  vols,  12mo.     Paris,  1819. 

Klopstock's  Messiah,  2  vob.  transl.  from  German.     Lond.  1811. 

M'Pherson's  Ossian,  2  vols.     Giasg.  1824. 

J.  M.  Gregory's  Works,  4  vols.     Edinb. 

Robertson's  Hist.  Scotland.     1791. 

Analectic  Mag.  16  vols.     Phil.  1813—1820. 

Brunoniad,  Poem.    Lond.  4to,  1789. 

Letters  of  Junius.     Lond.  1788. 

Remarks  on  the  The.  of  MaHhus  and  Godwin,  by  A.  H.  Everett.    Best.  1 823. 

Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.  by  the  same.     Camb.  1826. 

-<—  Bacon's  (Lord  Verulam)  Works,  10  vols.    Lond.  1824. 

Tillingbast  (J.  L.)  His  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson.    Prov.  (R.  I.)  1826. 
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Tboinp8on(W.)  Appeal  ofWomenagrainBt  Men,  io  reply  to  Mills.  Load.  18t6,8fo. 

Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Dtstrib.  of  Wealth.     Lond.  1824.  ' 

Thon  (T. — M.D.)  Entomologiscbes  Archi?. — Iconea  Insect,  exotic  Goleoptera. 

Jenae,  1826. 
Troost^G.)  Natuur  Taferelen;  met  wetenschap.  dphelderin.  &c.     Hag.  1808. 

Geol.  Survey  of  the  Environs  of  Philad.  made  for  the  Agr.  Soc.     1826. 

Thornley  (T.)  British  Almanac,  1828.     Lond.     Also,  Companion  to  the  Alman. 
Togno  (J.— M.D.)  Tr.  of  last  Course  of  Pathol.  Anat.  of  Bichat  and  his  Biog. 

Pbila.  1827. 
— -«  His  Expts.  on  Endosmose  and  Ezosmoae.     PhiU.  1829. 
Torombert  (H.)  Principes  du  droit  Social,  oppose  a  J.  J.  Rousseau  et  M.  Lan- 

juinais.  8vo.     Paris,  1825. 
Turpin  (P.  F.  J.)  Organographie  Vegetale,  Observ.  sur  la  Truffe  et  sur  quelques 

V^get.  Microscop.  4to.     Paris,  1826,  7. 

Observ.  sur  quelq.  Product.  Marines.     1827. 

Thunberg  (C.  P.)  Horti  Upsaliensis,  plantas  cultSB  ab  initio  ssbcqH,   9  Inaug. 

Botan.  Dissert.     1826. 
Turner  (G.)  Symmes's  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,  and.  that  the  earth  is  hollow. 

Cincin.  1826. 
Tyson  (J.  R.)  Essay  on  Penal  Law  of  PenninrWania.     Phila.  1827. 
Vance  (D.  H.)  His  Map  of  U.  Sutes.     A.  Finley,  Publisher.     1825. 
Van  Rensselaer  (J.  V.)  Lect.  on  Geol.  delivered  in  N.  York  Athen.  1825. 
Vaughan  (John)  Mem.  of  Am.  Rev.  as  relates  lo  S.  Carol.  N.  C.  and  Cfeorgia. 

By  John  Drayton.     2  Vols.     Cfaarl.  1821. 
— r-  SUtute  Laws  of  Connect.  Book  2d.  1808  to  1820.    Hartf.  1826. 

Disc,  to  Commem.  Landing  of  Wm«  Penn,  by  J.  N.  Barker.    Phil.  1828. 

Tabul.  Stat.  Views  of  U.  S.  of  America.    By  Watterton  and  Vanzant 

Wash.  4to.  1829. 

Vermont  State  Papeis  and  Laws  from  1779  to  1786.     By  W.  S.  Slade. 

MJddl.  1623.  8vo. 

Am.  Almanac  or  Repos.  of  Useful  Knowl.    Boston,  1830. 

Direct  of  Penn.  Soc.  for  raising  Silk  Worm&     1628. 

^  L'art  d'^lever  des  Vers  4  Soie,  tr.  by  Fontaneilles  from  Italiata  of  Dandelot. 

Lyon,  1825. 

Also  same  work  in  the  original.    Milano,  1817. 

Lect.  on  the  Philos.  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  T.  Brown.    Boston  ed.  1826. 

2  vob.  Qvo. 
Descr.  of  the  Minerals  of  the  Leskean  Museum'  by  Karsten,  tr.  by  Mit- 

cheU.     2  vols.     Dublin,  1798. 

Attempt  at  a  System  of  Mineralogy  by  the  Blectr.  Chem.  Theory.     By  J. 

J.  Berzelius.    Tr.  By  Jn.  Black.     Lond.  1814. 

Relazione  del  Terremoto  en  Calabra  e  Sicilia.      By  Wm.   Hamihon. 

Firenze,  1783. 

Antiq.  Linguas  Britan.  Cambro  Brit.     By  J.  Davies. 

New  Magna  Charta.     Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Pari,  of  G.  B.  on  the 

Catholic  Emancip,  1829.  Atlas  Press.  Single  sheet.  4 1  sq.  feet  of  printing. 
— *-*  Engelscbe  Spraakunst  met  Werkdadige  oefeningen,  door  J.  B.  Htsendonk. 
-— —  Journal  of  all  the  Pari.  Lds.  and  Com.  during  the  reign  of  Elizabetb,  1758 

to  1601.     By  Sir  Simon  Dewes.     Lond.  ibl.  1682. 

La  Sacro-Sante  Bibik  in  Lingua  Italiana  da  Math.  D^Srbeig.    Nuremb. 

1712.  &A. 
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Vaaghvtn  (John)  Principles  of  Fluxions,  1800.— Elem.  of  Astron.  1804. — ^Elem. 
of  Conic  Sect.  1805.-— Plain  and  Spb.  Trigonom.  1810.  Ail  by  Re?. 
S.  Vince.     Camb.  (G.  B.) 

Pamphlets,  collected  by  Franklin,  1768  to  1783,  4  vols,  4to.  Authors:— 

Rennel,  Hartley,  Chalmers,  Chesterfield,  Watson,  Condorcet,  La  Place, 
Cadet  de  Vaux,  Beccaria,  Necker,  Lamanon,  Legendre,  Cbaulnes,  Le 
Monnier,  &c.  d&c. 
]L^''  — —  Yoy.  en  Arabic  et  autres  Pays  de  TOrient,  by  M.   Niebuhr,  2  vols. 

En  Suisse,  1780. 

Poems  of  J.  Rolph.     Lend.  1727—9. 

Hist,  of  the  French  Re?ol.  1789—1814,  by  A.  F.  Mignet  (tr.  from  French). 

Lond.  1826. 

Hist,  of  the  Origin  and  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Soc. 

by  John  Owen.     N.  York  ed.  1817. 

Europe  and  Am.  in  1821,  by  Abbe  de  Pradt;  tr.  by  D.  D.  Williams,  2  vols. 

1822. 

Biblioth.  Hist,  de  Portugal^  por*C.  P.  de  Soufia.     Lisb.  1801,  4to. 

Hist,  de  Portug.  Restaurado,  por  L.  de  Menezes,  vol.  1,  2,  4,  4to.    Lisb. 

1761. 

Yoy.  et  Decouv.  on  Afrique,  par  Clapperton,  Denham,  Oudney,  (trad,  par 

MM.  Eyries  &.  Delarenaudiere)  avec  Atlas.     Paris,  1826. 

Greek  Gram,  tr*  from  French  of  MM.  de  Port  Royal  by  T.  Nugent.     Lond. 

1817. 

Le  Guide  D* Amsterdam.     1802. 

Gescbiedenissen  von  Amsterdam  door  Jan  Yan  Wagenaar,  13  vols,  8vo. 

1760—1768. 

Yaderlandsche  Historic  van  800  tot  1745,  2  vols,  8vo,  by  same  author. 

Amst.  1749—1759. 

Le  Commerce  de  la  HoUande,  1st  and  3d  vol.     Amst.  1768. 

Beschriving  van  den  Nederlandschen  Watersnood  in  Louwaand  van  1820. 

Geschiedenis  der  Landing  van  bet  Engelsch-Russich  leger  in  Noord-Holland, 

6lc.  in  den  jaare  1799,  2  vols.     Haarlem,  1801. 

Corpus  omnium  Yet.  Poet.  Latin,  cum  eorumdem  Italici  Yersione,  36  vols. 

4to.     Mediolani,  1731—5. 
Yaughan  ( Wm)  A  Gram,  of  the  Tahitian  Dialect  of  the  Polynesian  Lang.     Lond. 
Miss.  Pres.  1823. 

Bechuana  Spelling  Book,  by  R.  Maffet,  a  Missionary.     Lond.  1826. 

-  Gram,  and  Yocab.  of  the  BuUom  Lang,  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Nylander.    Lond. 

1814. 
■         African  Lessons,  in  3  Parts,  Wolof  and  English.     Lond.  1823< 
— —  Notes  in  Defence  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  Uie  Slave  PopuL  of  British  West 

Indies.     Jamaica,  1826. 
^**—  Proceedings  of  the  Geol.  Astron.  and  Roy.  Soc.  of  London.     1826 — 9. 

Report  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts  on  Mr  Tulley's  Telescope.     1 826. 

Yaux  (Geo.)  Acts  Legis.  Pennsyh.  relative  to  Union  Canal,  1825. — Reports  of 

Managers,  1817— 1826.— Docum.  of  Dispute  with  J.  Baldwin,  1822. 
YaQx  {Rob.)  ReporU  of  Direct,  of  Public  Schools;  also  his  correspond,  with 

Roscoe,  <&c.  on  Prison  Discipline,  &c. 
Yidua  (Count  Chas.)  Inscript.  Antiq.  in  Turcico  itinere  CoUectae.     Paris,  1826. 
'  Wilson  (H.  H. — Sec.  to  As.  Soc.)  Select  Specimens  of  the  Hindoo  Theatre,  3  vols, 

from  the  Sanscrit.     Calcut.  1827.  . 
White  (R.  R.— Bp.)  Memoirs  of  the  Protest.  Episc.  Church  in  U.  S.    Phil.  1 820. 
YOL.  ni.-~6  K 
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Wirt  (Wm)  Report  of  the  Com.  of  the  H.  of  R.  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  Pres.  Mes* 
sage,  Feb.  March,  1827,  8to. 

Worcester  (J.  £.)  Remarks  on  American  Longevity  compared  with  Fbre^  Coun- 
tries.    Boston,  4to.  1826. 

Wharton  (T.  J.)  Disc,  before  the  Penn  Soc.  Oct.  1826,  8to. 

•— —  Report  of  Judges  Shaler  and  King,  Commiss.  appointed  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylv.  on  Punishm.  and  Prison  Discipline.     Phil.  2d  ed.  Svo. 

Walker  (E.)  Mathematical  Diary,  publ.  by  J.  Ryan,  (N.  Y.)  vol.  1  and  No  1,  2. 
of  vol.  2.     1827—8. 

Wabh  (Rob.  Jun.)  The  following  Official  Documents,  fol. 

— —  Balanza  Mercantil  de  Habana.     1825. 

Mem.  de  Sec.  de  Est.  {Arrispe^)  sobre  los  Negoc.  Eccles.     Mex.  1826. 

Notices  Biograph.  Agricultur.  Medic.  &c. 

Diet,  sobre  ies  Instr.   que  deben  darse  al  Emb.   ^  Roma.     Mexico, 

1826. 

Mem.  que  el  Sec.  de  Est.  de  Columb.  (Re&trepo)  presentd  al  Congr.     1823. 

Report  of  Commit,  of  H.  of  C.  of  6.  Brit.. on  Publ.  Expend.     1809,  10. 

-*— -  Reports  of  the  same  on  the  SUve  Trade.— ^ne  by  John  Dougan.  1825. — 

Two  by  Major  Moody.  1825,  6. 

Also  a  number  of  Political  and  Literary  Pamphlets. 
Warren  (J.  C— M.D.)  Letter  to  Chief  Justice  Parker  (Mass.)  on  the  Disloc.  of 

the  Hip  Joint,  with  Remarks  on  a  Trial  published  in  Maine,  1824.     Camb« 

1826. 
Warden  (D.  B.)  Ses  Recherches  sur  Ies  Antiq.  de  1* Am6r.  Sept.     Paris,  4to,  1 827. 

Cfaronol.  Hist,  de  TAm^r:  3  vols.     From  1770—1827.     Par  D.  B.  War- 

den.— Suite  de  I'Art  de  verifier  Ies  Dates.     Paris,  1826 — 1828. 

-  M6m.  sur  la  Diffraction  de  la  Lumiere,  (Couron.  par  I'lnst.)  par  A.  Fresnel, 

4to.     Paris,  1819. 
— —  Mem.  sur  la  Double  Refraction.  1822.— >Consid.  sur  Polaris,  de  la  Lumidre. 
Both  by  the  same.     1824. 

-  Obs.  sur  la  Methode  de  Ci?iale,  par  M.  J.  Broussard.     1825. 
^—  Sur  la  Population  de  Paris,  par  M.  Villerme.     1821. 

Not.  de  la  Trad.  Fran; aise  de  TAstron.  Grec.  de  Ptolomide,  par  PAbb^ 

Halroa.     Paris,  1816. 
— — —  Notices  Biographiques. 

■     Notices  qui  regardant  TAgriculture,  la  M6decine,  &c. 
^-^■^  Beauregard  sur  la  Fievre  Jaune.    Paris,  1826. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Qeograph.  60  a  62,  75. 

Du  nombre  des  Dalits  Crim.  compare  k  I'etat  de  I'Instruction. 

-— —  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts. 

--' —  Analys.  des  Trad,  de  Tlnstitut,  par  Ies  Barons — Fourier— -Curier.   1828. 

-  Eloge  de  La  Place.     Par  Baron  Fourier. 

Rap.  a  la  Soc.  R.  des  Antiq.  sur  la  Collection  des  Antiq.  Mez.  de  Icasse 

etBaradere.     1829. 
*—  Atlas  Hist,  and  Chron.  des  Let.  et  Sciences,  &c.  d'apr^  la  Methode  de 
Le  Sage,  par  A.  J.  de  Mancy,  fol.     Paris,  1826. 

-  Voy.  a  rOasis  de  Thebes,  d^c.  fait  1815—1818,  par  F.  Caillaud;  public 

par  M.  Jomard :  fol.  Ire  livr.  texte  et  planches.     Paris,  1821. 
Webster  (Jas.)  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  7th  to  14th.   Phil.  1824 — 8.   Disconimued. 
Wetheriil  (J.  P.)  Geol.  Remarks  on  the  Perkioming  Lead  Mine.     Phil.  1826. 
Welsh  (H.)  G.  Laporte  and  W.  G.  Franklin's  Pennsylv.  Sute  Documents,  to  com* 

plete  our  Collection,  15  vols. 
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ZeUikofier  ( W.--*1LD.)  Hater*  Med.  of  U.  6.  (qrstemttically  ftmnged,  Sd  ed. 

Bah.  1827. 

The  fottcmng  Dtmatkma  were  too  UUe  to  be  uuiuded  in  their  proper  ptaeee. 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  15.     Bath,  1829. 
Black  (J.— M.D.)  £nq.  into  the  Capillary  Circul.  of  the  Blood.     Lond.  1825. 
Barry  TRev.  Mr.)   Mirooire  sur  les  Cfaemins  de  ier,  et  lee  Canauz,  trad,  de 
rAIlemand  de  F.  A.  Gerstner,  par  P.  8.  Girard.     Paris,  1827. 

-  Plan  and  Ace.  of  a  Rail  Road  of  38^  M.  joining  the  Moldan  and  Danube — 

the  Black  Sea  with  the  North.  Ocean.     Exec.  1820  under  F.  A.  Gerstner. 

Plan  of  Imper.  Rail  Road — from  Budweis  to  Leopoldschlag  in  Bohemia. 

Bonaparte  (Chas.  Luc.)  Linceografo  ossia  le  12  Tavole  delle  prescrizioni  del? 

Acad,  dei  Lincei,  foL     Roma,  1813. 

Scritto  del  Duca  Frederico  Cesi  letto  a  detta  Acad.     1826.  fol. 

Carey  (M.)  Hist,  des  ouvrages  des  S^avans,  15  vols,  12mo«     Paris,  1688 — 1703. 
N.  Test. — Psalms. — Catechism,  in  Low  Dutch.     Hague,  1637. 

Avant.  de  Telemacho  trad,  na  lengoa  Portug.  3  vols.     Lisb.  1785. 

Collec^ao  de  Historias,  d&c.  trad,  dos  Melh.  aut.  Francezes,  3  vols.     1798. 

Du  Ponceau  (Peter  S.)  Essays  on  American  Silk,  by  J.  D'Homergue  and  Peter 

S.  Du  Ponceau.    Phil.  1830. 

-  Report  of  the  Com.  on  Agricult.  to  the  H.  of  R.  of  the  U.  S.  on  Amer. 

Silk. 
-«— ^  The  same  translated  into  French. 
Rask  (R.)  ItalisDnsk  Formleere.     Koben,  1827. 

Den  Gamle  ^Egyptiske  Tidsregning.     Rdben,  1827. 

Den  iEldste  Hebraiske  Tidsregning.     Koben,  1828. 

■    Historien  om  de  ti  Vezirer  overs  af  Arabick.     Kdben,  1829. 

The  above  works  all  by  the  Donor. 
Franck  (Maxim.)  Diction.  Geogr.  par  Vorgien.     Ed.  de  Goigoux.     Paris,  1826. 
BLane  (J.  K.)  Pantographia— all  the  known  Alphabets,  or  Digest  of  Phonology, 

by  E.  Fry.     Lond.  1799, 
Lieber  F.  &,  Wigglesworth  £.  Encycloped.  Americana,  vol.  3d.     Phil.  1830. 
Long  (G.)  Herodotus,  Summary  and  Index.     Lond.  Univ.  1829. 
Long  (S.  H.)  Narrat.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bd.  of  Engin.  of  the  Bait,  and 

Ohio  Rail  Road  Co.     Bait.  1830.     3d  An.  Report  of  said  Co.     1829. 
Randolph  (Thos.  Jefiereon)  Jliilomoir,  Corresp.  and  Miscell.  from  the  Papers  of 

Thomas  Jefferson.     Ed.  by  T.  J.  R. ;  4  vols.     Charlottesville,  1829. 
Shaler  (Wm)  Cuadro  Estadistico  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  para  1827.    Hav.  1829. 


DONATIONS  FOR  THE  CABINET. 

Baker  (J.  L.)  A  Bust  of  Priestley.     (A  Cast.) 

Camac  (Wm.  M.)  Specimens  of  the  Basaltic  Blocks  of  the  Giant's  Caoaeway. 

Chapman  (N.— M.D.)  Bust  of  La  Fayette.    (A  Caet.) 
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Cooper  (Tho. — M.D.)  A  Collectioa  of  Specimens  of  tbe  Iron  Ores  of  N.  Jeisey, 

made  by  S.  G.  Wright.. 
Dexter  (A.  A. — AsiUUmt  Engineer)  A  full  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  differ^ 
ent  Fossils,  Earths  and  Minerals  developed  in  executing  the  Deep  Cut  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  accompanied  hj  a  Memoir  and 
a  Profile  of  the  Geological  Formation  of  the  Strata  through  which  the 
Work  passed  to  the  depth  of  82  Feet.    Received  through  J.  K.  Kane, 
one  of  the  Directors,  and  Sec.  of  the  Soc. 
Franklin  Institute,  A  Silver  Model  of  their  Prize  Medal. 
Fletcher  (Thomas)  Bust  of  Washington.     (A  Cast.) 

Finlay  ( A.)  D.  H.  Vance's  large  Map  of  the  U.  States  of  Am.  pabl.  by  him.    1825. 
Hudson  (Edw.)  Map  of  Boston  and  Environs,  taken  1775,  by  H.  Pelham,  by 

permission  of  the  Brit  Command.     {Depoaiied,) 
Jackson  (Sam.— M.D.)  Bust  of  Dr  Chapman.     (A  Cast.) 
Lee  (Isaac)  Specimens  of  some  of  the  Unio  Shells  described  by  him  in  this  Vol. 
Lee  (Hugh — Assistant  Engineer)  Fossils  from  Deep  Cut  of  Ches.  and  Del.  CanaL 
Lee  (R.  H.)  MS.  of  Franklin,  when  Agent  in  London,  giving  an  Ace.  of  a 
Con  vers,  with  Lord  Hillsborough. 
I  Lewis  (William)  Indian  Stone  Hatchet  fi>und  on  the  Banks  of  Schuylkill. 

Lukens  (Isaiah)  Bell  of  a  Clock  curiously  blistered  by  Lightning. 
I  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.  N.  York,  Cast  of  Part  of  tbe  Jaw  of  ^^  a  Megatherium 

I  Cuvieri,"  found  in  N.  Carol.     1824. 

I  Mease  (James)'  Fossil  Shells  from  Ches.  and  Del.  Deep  Cut.     He  has  also 

L  deposited^  Plans  of  the  Line  between  Pennsylv.  and  Delaw. — ^Of  the  Line 

t  between  Maryland  and  Delaware  State. — Of  the  Measurement  of  a  Degree 

^  by  Mason  and  Dixon  in  Maryland. 

*  Mitchell  (J.  K.— M.D.)  A  Bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams.     (A  Cast.) 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  our  Minerals  by  the  Liberality  of  C. 

j  Atwater— W.  Boyd^Z.  Collins-^.  Fell— Mrs  Griffiths— J.  K.  Kane— 

[  F.  I^amiifg — J.  Mease — M.  Rivinus — J.  P.  Wetherill. 

I  New  York  (City)  Corporation,  Canal  Medal. 

Pedersen  (P. — Danish   Min.)  Russian  Coin  of  Platina — Specim.  of  Siliceous 

*  Deposit  of  the  Grand  Geyser,  and  of  Quartz  Hyalite — from  Iceland. 

k  Peale  (Remb.)  His  Lithogr.  Print  of  Washington  from  his  Portrait  of  Washington. 

Short  ( Wm)  A  Marble  Bust  of  Condorcet. 


MEXICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

I  Poinsett  (J.)  Collected  by  liim  during  a  residence  of  five  yean  as  Minister  to  Mexico 

from  the  U.  States  of  Am. 
'  — •  200  specimens  of  Minerals  from  Mexico,  embracing  many  very  rare  and 

^  rich  specimens  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  Antimony,  Mercury, 

Titanium  and  Tin  Ores ;  Bome  splendid  specimens  of  the  Mexican  Fire 
Opal — very  interesting  Crystallizations  of  Hyaline  Quartz,  Amethyst,  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  and  ^lenite. 
\  — —  9  Figures  of  Stone  resembling  the  Human  Form,  in  Tarioos  attitudes,  cut 

^  in  Porpbyry,  Yerd-Antiqae,  Lava  and  other  rocks. 
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Poinsett  (J.  R.)  7  Masks  of  the  Human  Face,  very  beautifuily  worked  in  Alabaster, 
Porphyry,  Verd^Antique,  dtc. 

1 8  Masks  of  Pottery,  representing  the  Human  Face,  of  natural  size,  but  very 

grotesque  figures. 

3  Alabaster  Vases  of  tasteful  forms  and  neat  workmanship ;  and  several 

specimens  of  Jade,  Porphyry,  Obsidian  and  other  rocks,  carved  into  the 
forms  of  Toads,  Lizards  and  other  animals. 

A  great  variety  of  specimens  of  Ancient  Pottery,  including  several  hundred 

Heads  of  the  Human  Figure,  nearly  one  hundred  Figures  entire,  many 
Vases,  Pitchers,  Jars,  Jugs,  Plates,  Cups  and  other  domestic  utensils; 
Musical  Instruments,  representations  of  Ancient  Mexican  Temples,  and 
other  objects,  the  nature  of  which  is  stiH  uncertain. 

A  number  of  Beads,  Rings  and  other  toys,  made  of  Obsidian,  Copper,  d&c. 

Copies  of  the  Ancient  Sacrificial  Stone,  Calendar  Stone  and  Goddess  of 

War,  modelled  in  Wax  from  the  originals  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico. 

Golden  Ornaments  found  in  a  Grave,  representing  an  Ancient  Mexican 

Helmet,  and  other  ornaments  of  a  Mexican  warrior. 

2  Gold  and  1  Copper  Medals.    (Modem.) 

— — -  A  small  collection  of  Mexican  Shells. 

Hieroglyphic  Paintings  on  Maguey  Paper. 

Collected  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  Plains  near  the  Pyramids  of  St 
Juan  Teotihuacan,  Cholula,  Tescuco,  the  Island  of  Sacrificios,  <S&c.  &c. 
Keating  (W.  H.)  .Collected  from  the  same  situations  as  above,  and  abo  fi-om  the 
western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  the  Cordilleras. 

1 1  Figures  of  Stone  resembling  the  Human  Form,  of  various  attitudes  and 

sizes,  cut  in  Porphyry,  Serpentine,  Verd- Antique,  Clay,  Slate,  Talc  Rock, 
Lava,  Jade,. &c.  &c. 

4  Masks  of  the  Human  Face,  of  various  sizes,  in  Basalt,  Porphyry,  Ser- 

pentine, d&c. 

1  fragment  of  a  very  large  representation  of  the  Rattlesnake  of  Mexico. 

about  1000  Heads  of  Pottery  representing  the  Human  Face  in  its  natural 

or  deformed  appearances,  and  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  head-dresses  and 

ornaments  for  the  hair. 
^—  A  large  quantity  of  the  fragments  of  Obsidian,  cut  into  the  shapes  of 

Arrow-heads,  Knives  and  other  domestic  instruments. 
Several  Beads  of  Porphyry,  Jade,  &c. 

A  coUection  of  Pottery  consbting  of  Pitchers,  Cups,  Plates,  &c. 

Mr  Poinsett  and  Mr  Keating  having  requested  that  Mr  Franck  (an  artist  who 
had  been  two  years  in  Mexico  making  drawings  firom  Mexican  Antiquities)  might 
be  allowed  to  make  copies  of  some  of  those  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Society ;  per- 
mission was  given  him  accordingly,  of  which  Mr  Franck  has  availed  himself  with 
much  fidelity  and  talent. 


THE  END. 
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Plate  II. — The  numbers  on  this  Plate  after  No.  3  are  placed  wrong.  1 1  should 
be  4 ;  9  should  be  6  ;  10  should  be  6  ;  for  4  put  7  ;  for  5  put  8  ;  for  6  put  9  ; 
for  7  put  10;  for  8  put  11. 

Page  275,  line  12  .from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  ^*  parts**  for  comma  jntf  semi- 
colon. 

Page  283,  Ist  line,  for ''  position"  read  portion. 
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